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CHAP. I 


A continuation of the Hiſtory of the 


edonians. 
SECT. IV. 


The reign of PHIL IP. 


* 


T was the peculiar _— of this prince, of whom we 6 
are now to record the actions, that his fame ſuffers no / fa 
diminution, which ever end of bis reign we conſider, ,- Mace - 

and whether we enquire from what condition he raiſed his don a- 
kingdom, or to what height under his auſpice it arrived. Philip's 
When he went ſuddenly and ſecretly from Thebes to Mace- acceſſion. 
don, on the news of his brother's death, he found the people Year of 
dejected, and the ſtate in the utmoſt confuſion, a king juſt the Flood, 
flain, the whole ſtrength of the kingdom routed, the Ihrians 2939- 
preparing for a new invaſion, and the Peonians on the point — 1 
of making one; a child on the throne, and two powei ful 8 
competitors contriving to diſpoſſeſs him; Pauſanias, ſupported <A 
by the Thracians, and Argeus, to whoſe aſſiſtance the Athe- 
nians had ſent their general Mantias with an army: Yet was 
Philip, tho” but twenty two years old, ſo far from finking 
under this mighty load, that he not only kept up his own ſpi- 
rits, but invigorated and re-encouraged his deſpairing* coun- 
trymer. He applied eſpecially to the army, whom he careſ- 

Vor. VIII. A ſel 
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ſed with the tendereſt expreſſions, and the nobility, whom 
he bound to his intereſt by the ſtrongeſt teſtimonies of conh- 
dence, and vaſt promiſes. Things a little quiet at home, 
he began immediately to provide for what was requiſite to 
put foreign affairs in a better ſituation. In order to abate the 
vigour of the Athenian army, king Philip cauſed Amphipolis 
to be declared a free city, and left it to its inhabitants to go- 
vern it how they would. By this ſtep, tho” it ſeemed a leſ- 
ſening to his kingdom, on account of the importance of the 
place, yet he was a great gainer ; for chiefly for the ſake of 
this city the Athenians undertook the war, and ſupported his 
competitor, and by leaving it free, he took away all ground 
of quarrel with reſpect to himſelf; and yet added nothing 
to the power of the Athenians in theſe parts. To the chief 
men in Peonia he made conſiderable preſents, and thereby 
avoided a diſpute in the field, for which as yet he was unpro- 
vided. By the ſame arts he took off Pauſanias, his friends 
N well, that to a feeble ſtate, gaining time is gaining 
* (A). 


Trar 


® Dropor. Sicut. I. xvi. Jost ix. I. vii. c. 5. 


(A) The diſcerning reader will eafily perceive, that we have ta- 
ken the liberty to diſcourſe at large on the policy of Philip, which 
is indeed a liberty we ought to account for, this work being intend- 
ed for an univerſal regiſter of facts, not of lectures upon them. 
Firſt then, let it be obſerved, that this was the moſt glorious 
reign which was ever ſeen in Macedon ; for Alexander cannot be 
ſaid to have reigned in Macedon after his conqueſts ; on the contra- 
ry, he rather deſpiſed it; and of his ſucceſſors none, in point of 
12 fortune, or true greatneſs, can be compared with Philip. 

t is requiſite therefore, that this reign, which laid the foundation 
of the Greek empire, ſhould be copiouſly treated of. Secondly, the 
reign of Philip, thoygh crowded with wars, and adorned with ma- 
ny remarkable victories, was, however, a reign of policy, in which 
the judgment of the prince wrought more than the force of the 
people. The Macedonians were a brave and generous nation before 
his time ; but it was he who fixed fortune to their arms, and, by 
making a * „ uſe of their valour, procured them thoſe advanta- 
ges they deſerved, but had ſcarce taſted before. He found 
them a nation inured to war; yet he taught them a new diſcipline, 
incomparably better than any at that time in uſe, by which they 
were enabled to bear away the victory, not only from more nu- 
merous armies, but from the beſt troops in Greece, having alſo 
numbers on their fide ; ſuch as the Phocians, whe made war a trade; 
and the Athenians, in pitched battles held, till then, the rtelt 
among the Greeks, He found his ſubjects low, beaten, and _ | 
without 
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TnaAT the beſt uſe might be made of this interval of His pru- 
quiet, Philip, who at firſt ated as guardian only to his ne- dence in 
phew Amyntas the ſon of Perdiccas, laying the youth aſide, /ettling of 
ſept into the throne, with the unanimous conſent of the Ma- fairs ci- 
cedonians, who declared, that neceſſity ought to ſuperſede vi and 
loyalty; and that, fince the public ſafety required a man, military. 
they ought not to pay allegiance to a child. He then pro- 
ceeded to introduce a new and ftrifter diſcipline among the 


troops, which probably he had learned from the Thebans, at 
leaſt in part. He particularly inſtituted, or rather modelled, 
the phalanx, and taught the ſoldiers how to become more 


without ſpirits and without allies. He left them feared by their 
neighbours, dreaded by the great king, and ſovereigus of Greece, 
and all this by dint of genius. Thirdly, they who oppoſed Phi- 
lip, conſidered him rather as a politician than as a here (unleſs we 
take that in the oriental ſenſe, and conceive it to ſignify a perſon 
diſtinguiſhable alike for the excellence of his wiſdom and for his 
extraordi valour). His enemies, I ſay, confidered him in this 
light, and 15 ought we, otherwiſe we ſhall have but an imperfect 
idea of his character, as is ingeniouſly hinted by a great French wri- 
ter, who ſays, Philip is in efeem only with ſuch as underſtand hi/- 
tory (1). Our political reflections are inſerted for that very purpoſe. 
We have collected them from the beſt authors, not invented them 
ourſelves ; and we have inſerted them in ſuch places only, as with 
great difficulty would be intelligible without them. Thus much on 
this ſubjet may-ſuffice ; let us cloſe this note with a few words on 
the ſchool wherein Philip learned this extraordinary wiſdom : It 
was the houſe of Polymnas the father of Epaminondas, the greateſt 
man among the Greeks, if we will ſubſcribe to the opinion of the 
moſt judicious of the Romans (2), frequented by the moſt learned 
and the moſt virtuous citizens of Thebes, wherein Lyfidas of Taren- 
tum read his lectures (3). In all probability Philip rather ſtudied 
Epaminondas, than any ſyſtem of philoſophy. That great man 
raiſed Thebes to be miſtreſs of Greece ; Philip did the ſame by Ma- 
cedon, Epaminondas looked on diſcipline as the main ſkill of a ge- 
neral, as well as the main ſtrength of an army; Pbilip taught it his 
Macedonians, and took care they ſhould not forget his leſſons. E- 
paminondas was ſecret and ſudden in all his enterprizes; ſo was 
Philip. We might eaſily carry the parallel farther ; but this is e- 
nough to ſhew, that what Plutarch (4) and others of the anti- 
ents have advanced on this head, is well founded, and that we 
ought to regard this Macedonian ſtateſman as a copy of the The- 
ban. | 


(1) Mr. Tourreil in his preface to Demoſthenes. (2) Cicer. 
Tuſcul. I. i. (3) Diodor. Sicul. I. xv. & xvi. lian. Hift, 
Var. |. iii. Pauſan. in Beotic. D. Chat Orat. inſcript. Re- 
cuſatis mag Hratus. (4) In vit. Pelopid, e 

N | | A 2 mi- 
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formidable from order and a juſt conception of the rules of 
war, than from force; and by the help of frequent inſtruc- 
tions, kind language, and, when it was neceſſary, ſome bold 
ſtrokes of ſeverity, he attained his end. Moſt authors attri- 
bute all things in the Macedonian diſcipline to Philip, which 
in one ſenſe is certainly true, but in another falſe. Philip 
fixed the rules of diſcipline amongſt his troops; but it is not 
likely he invented them, which though a new opinion, is yet 
probable, as we ſhall ſhew in a note b (B). Argeus with a 


body 


b Dropor. Sicut. ubi ſupra. Arian. I. xiv. Oros. I. iii. 


(B) It is certain, that in a ſtrict ſenſe Philip could not be the ini. 
ventor of the phalanx, ſince we find the Purgos or Tower, which 
was a kind of phalanx, and the very reverſe of the plinthion or 
tile, mentioned by Homer (5). To ſay the truth, the phalanx 
was in uſe among the Greeks in general, as our preſent learned and 
venerable primate has fully demonſtrated (6), though it 1s - 
ble, that the Macedonian phalanx was better diſpoſed, thoſe 
who compoſed it better diſciplined, than any of the Greet armies 
had been befere. Officers uſually improve one on the other. The 
Spartans were famed in the earlieſt times of Greece for exact order; 
then the Athenians came into high reputation from the improve- 
ments made by {Iphicrates ; after theſe came Epaminondas, or ra- 
ther Pelopidas, who taught war as an art to the Thebans, from 
whom Philip learned it, and quickly ſurpaſſed his maſters. That 
he was not, however, the firſt who introduced the phalanx into 
Macedon, ſeems evident from the teſtimony of Diodorus, who tells 
us, the 7/lyrians, when firſt attacked by Philip, had their plinthion 
(7); and inaſmuch as they lay farther from Greece than the Mace- 
donians, it would be unreaſonable to ſuppoſe them better ſkilled 
in the Greek diſcipline ; we muſt therefore conceive, that the pha- 
lanx was known to his countrymen before the reign of Philip, tho 
it was new-modelled, and received a freſh ſet of rules from him; 
which diſcipline became peculiar to them, rendering the Macedonian 
infantry invincible then, and admirable yet. Whoever reads - 
lian (8) will diſcern, that the whole doftrine of drawing up ar- 
mies conformable to the ground aſſigned for the line of battle, the 
methods of changing theſe forms, marching, countermarching, 
charging, retreating, and encamping, was thoroughly ſtudied by 
the Grecians, and practiſed by the Spartans, Athenians, Thebans, 
Theſſglians, &c. with great facility and ſucceſs. As this art of 
diſcipline was of great conſequence and public utility, it was 
taught by public profeſſors, ſtiled Tafici, or maſters in military ex- 
erciſe, from a verb ſignifying to exerciſe. That what we have ad- 
vanced may be juſtified, as well by authority as from probable con- 


(5) Thad. w. wv. 43. (6) Potter's Archeol. |. vi. c. 6. 
(7) Dicer, Sicul, l. xvi. (8) Tacticis cum Binghamii notis. 
| jectur e 
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body of mercenaries advancing as far as Zge, and being 
conſtrained by the citizens to retire, Philip determined to try 
the mettle of his troops by purſuing them; which accordi 

he did, and coming up with them, engaged and defeated 
them with great ſlaughter ; an action which mightily revi- 
ved and encouraged the Macedonian army, taught them to 
confide in their prince, and to diſcern the ſingular advan- 
tages they received from regular diſcipline. The king, 
however, ſhewed on this occaſion the moderation which diſ- 
tinguiſhed his character from moſt of the chieftains of his 
age, by admitting a great body of troops, which had retir- 
ed to an eminence, to a compoſition. By this method he ſe- 
cured a preſent victory, and eſtabliſhed a reputation of cle- 
mency, which proved of infinite ſervice. < 


IMMEDIATELY after this victory, he diſpatched embaſſa- He mater 


dors to Athens, and having inſtructed them to give up all his 
right to Amphipolis, he eaſily procured a peace; for tho' the 
Athenians drew great benefit from their colonies and conqueſts 
in Thrace and Macedon, yet the vaſt expence of ſending and 
of maintaining armies there, diſcouraged them much, and in- 


peace with 
vians, ſub- 


Peonians, 


clined them to make peace whenever it was offered them, guiſbes the 
eſpecially on honourable terms, which, as they conſiſted chiet- Illyrians. 


< Diopok. SicvL. ubi ſupra. 


jecture, it will be neceſſary to remark, that Æ lian before-menti- 
oned expreſly mentions the alterations introduced by Philip in 
the evolutions of the Macedonian phalanx ; whence it is evident, 
he did not either invent or introduce the phalanx itſelf. The great 
change he made was in the mode of their altering their wings at 
the beginning of an engagement. According to the oid method, 
the motion contrived to effect this purpoſe had the air of a retreat; 
Philip had penetration enough to perceive, that this motion reverſ- 
ed would effect the ſame thing, and yet ſhew rather as an onſet. 
As all things are of the utmoſt conſequence which have a tenden- 
cy to encourage the ſoldiery, Philip laid aſide the old method, and 
brought in this which had been practiſed by the Lacedemonians (9). 
To theſe remarks we may add one general one, that diſcipline, un- 
der the eye of an able general, renders troops invincible ; bur, 
under officers of ſmall abilities, it is far from being of ſuch high 
advantage. Men of inferior genii have no ideas of thoſe changes 
which the alterations induced by time require, and therefore, by 
adhering too ſcrupulouſly to old rules, ruin themſelves and thoſe 
under their command, as we ſhall have occaſion to ſhew, when we 
come to ſpeak of the conqueſt of Macedonia by the Romans. 


(9) c. xii. 
ly 
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ly in words, Philip failed not in gratifying them a. Another 
thing which contributed to the ſpeedy concluſion of this peace 
was, the mean opinion the Athenians had of Philip's power, 
which inclined them to believe all his embaſſadors told them, 
and made them little apprehenſive of his breaking the peace. 
Thus delivered from one potent enemy by his own addreſs, na- 
ture quickly freed him from another, by taking off Agis king of 
Pecnia. This news no ſooner reached the ears of Philip, than he 
determined to lay hold of this opportunity of revenging himſelt 
of the Peonians, and accordingly invaded their country, took 


their cities, and reduced them to ſuch extremities, that they 


were conſtrained to ſubmit to him, and become his ſubjects. 
This war thus happily concluded, he without delay marched 
againſt, the 7/lyrians, with an army of ten thouſand foot and 
fix hundred horſe. This was one of the boldeſt and moit 
martial nations in thoſe parts, and had within a few years 
often beaten the Macedonians, Bradylis, however, who 
was their king, offered to treat with Philip of a peace, on 
this condition, that each ſhould keep what he poſſeſſed. Phi- 
lip anſwered, that he always preferred peace to war, but 
could not think of obtaining it, by quitting his claim to thoſe 
places in Macedonia at preſent in the hands of the [llyrians. 
Bradylis upon this encouraged his troops, from the conſide- 
ration of their victories, to behave gallantly; and with ten 
thouſand foot, and five hundred horſe, offered Philip battle. 
The engagement was both bloody and obſtinate, and, as Dio- 
dorus Siculus intimates, the [/lyrians had their phalanx as well 
as the Macedonians. In the end, however, chiefly thro” the 
conduct of Philip, who brought a body of horſe to charge 
the [lyrians in flank, whilſt himſelf with the phalanx charg- 
ed in front, the enemy was routed, and the Macedonian: 
purſued, and flew in the whole no leſs than ſeven thouſand 
men, which exceedingly broke and difordered the 1/lyrians, 
and conſtrained them to buy a- peace at the expence of all 
their conqueſts . | 

By this time the affairs of Macedon were in a tolerable 
poſture, and Philip, from the ſucceſs which he already had 
experienced, animated to greater things. It is not probable, 
that he already meditated the ſubjection of Greece, becauſe 
as yet he was maſter of no force adequate to ſuch an under- 
taking, but it is moſt likely he propoſed even now the ren- 
dering his kingdom not only independent, but raiſing it to a 
ſtate of pre-eminence over its neighbours. Whatever his 
views were, he did not continue long at reſt, but ſuddenly, 


d Pol x AM. Stratag. I. iv. © Diopok, Sicul. ubi ſupra. 
and 
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and when it was leaſt expected, attacked Amphipolis. This 
city, as we have already ſeen, was always a mighty curſe 
to the Macedonian princes, and therefore, from the begin- 
ning of his reign, Philip had kept his eye continually there- 
upon, watching for a fit time to reduce it. The Amphipo- 
litans, ſenſible of the danger to which they were expoſed, 
ſent Hierax and Stratocles to Athens, to offer themſelves and 
their city to that commonwealth. Demoſthenes, and thoſe 
who, with him, foreſaw how formidable Philip would one 
day become, ſeconded the deputies- of Amphipolis ; but the 
agents of Philip giving out, that the king intended to deli- 
ver it up to the Athenians when taken, they ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be amuſed, and denied the Ampbipolitans relief. 
Philip proſecuted the fiege briſkly, both by force without, 
and by negotiation within. At laſt he took it by ſtorm, and 
treated it as he did other places, that is, he put to death or 
baniſhed ſuch as were not in his intereſt, and treated the 
| reſt of the inhabitants kindly. This blow once ftruck, he 
proceeded to reduce Pydna and Potidza, in the laſt of 
which was an Athenian garriſon, which he drew out, and 
diſmiſſed with all the marks of honour. After this he deliv- 
ered the city to the Olynthians, according to his maxim, 
That thoſe are to be obliged whom we cannot overcome. T heſe 
conqueſts made a great noiſe, and Philip now began to grow 
terrible to all his neighbours f. If this terror had engaged 
them in a league, in all probability they had ſet very narrow 
bounds to the Macedonian king; but as it produced a deſire 
of obliging the conqueror, and turning his arms from them- 
ſelves, the bordering nations concurred to ruin each other; 
and this they did the more effectually, becauſe Philip was fo 
perfect a maſter in diſũmulation, that he ſeemed to give impli- 
cit credit to whatever was told him, though at the ſame time 
he communiczted his real ſentiments to nobody, his ſucceſs 
being known as ſoon as his deſign. 

W x have heretofore ſhewn, in our deſcription of Mace- Subdues the 
donia, that the tract of country between the river Strymon country be- 
and Neſſus, was extremely rich in gold. Indeed the fame veer the 
of its mines had made it often change its maſters. When 79 
the Athenians were firſt powerful at fea, it belonged to the * 
Tha ſian s, from whom they conquered it. This republic de- w : 
clining, it fell into other hands ; and a few years before this — 1 
time the Thracians poſſeſſed themſelves of it, and fortified the Flood, 
Crenides its capital city E. Philip, who looked upon gold as 2642. 
the beſt weapon, and the beſt ſervant in the world, reſolved Before 

Chri 
Deu 05TH. Olynth. i. Diopos. Sic. I. xvi. IsocaA r. ad Phil. * 
See. Vol. vii. p. 563. to 
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to feize upon this country, and to extract out of its bowels 
a treafure ſufficient to buy that empire for which he ſo paſſi- 
onately longed. He executed this ſcheme before it was 
known that he had formed it, and having taken Crenides, he 
not only altered the city, but in a manner rebuilt it, changing 
alſo its name into Philippi k. He likewiſe gave directions for 
working the gold mines to greater advantage than had been 
made of them before, and having by this means eſtabliſhed 
a certain revenue of a thouſand talents per annum, which was 
in itſelf a large ſum, and ſo much the larger in that it was 
extracted out of the earth, and not from his ſubjects, he be- 
to turn his eyes towards other conqueſts. | 

In the firſt year of the one hundred and ſixth olympiad, 


2 _— Philip, being then in the field received advice, that his wife 
er 


Great. 
Year of 
the Flood 


2643. 
Before 


6. 
WW have affected Philip ſo much, that he wiſhed it might be 


Ohmpias, the daughter of Neoptolemus king of Epirus, was 
brought to bed of a ſon at Pella. This fon was the famous 
Alexander, juſtly ſurnamed the Great. At the ſame time 
Philip received advice, that his chariot had gained the prize 
at the olympic games ; and upon the heels of this a third 
courier came, With an account that Parmenio had beaten: the 
Illyrians. This ſurprizing run of fortune is faid to - 


tempered by ſome flight miſhap, not that he was inſenſible 
of felicity, but becauſe he was afraid that his fortune might 
decline as ſwiftly as it had riſen | (C). | 

| AT 


k Diopor- S1cUL. ubiſupra. Dion. Cass. I. xlvii. prur. 


in vit. Alex. JusTin. I xii. PL ur. Apophthegm. Uss ER. Annal. 
A. I. P. 4358. 


(C) The birth of Alexander we have fixed to the firſt year of the 
one hundred and ſixth olympiad. Antient authors are much divi- 
ded on this head, and therefore it is but reaſonable to ſhew on 
what grounds we have adhered to ſome, and rejected the authority 
of others (10). Arrian from Ariflobulus informs us, that Alexan 
der died in the month of Thargelion the laſt but one of the Atic 
year, in the cloſe of the firſt year of the one hundred and fourteenth 


_ olympiad, being then thirty-two years and eight months old (11). 


This plainly refers his birth to the year wherein we have fixed it. 
lian indeed ſays expreſsly, that he was born and died on the 
fixth day of the month Thargelion (12). Plutarch places his birth 
in the month Hecatombeon, which, he ſays, anſwered to the Mace- 
danian month Lous (13); but in this he was miſtaken, for it appears 
clearly from a letter of Ph:/ip's ſtill preſerved in the orations of 


(10) Euſeb. Chronicon. 


(11) Arrian. expedit. Alex. I. ix 
(12) Far. Hiſt. I. ii. c. 25. | 


13) In wit. Alex. 
1225 Demoſt henes, 


* 


„. 
* 9 . „ 
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AT this time all Greece was in conſuſion ; the Phocian, or, King Phi- 
as it was otherwiſe called, the ſacred war, of the cauſe and lip pro- 

of which we have ſpoken elſewhere k, then ceedt, and 
raged with prodigious fury, which gave Philip an opportuni- xtendt his 

ty of ſecuring and extending his frontiers without interrupti- ©99*/fs 

on. It alſo qr my _ * from the contend- ot 
ing parties in order to incline his aſſiſtance, the effects of | 
which we hall heneafter ſee. In the mean time, let us fol- . 
low che track of his conqueſts. The little city of Methone 
bad given him ſome umbrage ; he conceived that his 
in Throce might be in ſome danger, if it fell into the hands 
of his enemies; to prevent which he immediately inveſted it. 
The inhabitants made a very ſtout defence, and ſubmitted at 
Laſt, on condition, that they might have free leave to quit the 
place, which was agreed to and executed ; after which Philip 
cauſed the city to be razed, and divided its territories among 
his foldiers!. At this ſiege he had the misfortune to loſe an 
eye, by a very extraordinary accident, if the circumftances 
tranſmitted to us may be believed (D). This evil was, 
however, in ſome meaſure alleviated by the {kill of his ſurgeon, 
3 3 


* Un1vers. Hisr. Vol. VI. p. 245, & ſeq. | Dropor, 
Sicul. ubi ſupra. Dzmosr. Phil. i. 


, that at this time the Macedonian month Lous did not 
anſwer to the Mric month Hecacombeon, but to the month Boedromion 
Ky In after-times indeed the month Lous anſwered to Hecatom- 

„which, without doubt, was the ſource of Plztarch's miſtake 
in this point. Plutarch hath fallen alio into another miſtake on this 
ſabje& ; he fays, that Phiſp received this news immediately after 
he had taken Potidea ; yet, without doubt, Potidza was taken 
two years before, wiz. In the third of the one hundred and 
fifth olympiad, where we have placed it, on the authority of De- 

| moſihenes, who was Phil's contemporary (15), and of Diodorus 
Siculus, a more accurate writer in point of chronology than P/u- 
tarch (16). There is one thing which may be urged againft thus 
ſettling the birth of Alexander as we have done, and that is, his 
father s receiving the news of his victory in the olympic games on 
that very day (17). But admitting that this is improbable, had 
we not better allow that Philip received this news a little before, 
than depart from a fact fo clearly and fo exactly ſettled by 
Ari ſtobulus, who is acknowledged to have been the moſt authentic 
hifforian in whoſe works the actions of Alexander were found? 

(D) There is ſomething ſo fabulous in the ſtory we are told of 
Philip's loſing his eye before this place, that we could not judge it 


(14) In Oratione de Corona. (ts) In Oratione contra Loptinem. 
16) Diodor. Sicul. I. xvi. 6170 Piat. abi ſupra. Juſt in. l. xii. 
Vor. VIII. B k* 
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who, tho? he could not fave its ſight, preſerved the form of 
the king's eye from ſuffering any disfigurement = ; yet the 
king was ſo much chagrined thereat, as never afterwards to 
hear the word Cyclop, or even an Eye, mentioned with pati- 
ence n; a ſtrange weakneſs in ſo great a man! 
2 As ſoon as Philip was recovered, he began to think of march- 
n ing into Theſſaly, where the petty princes. of the country ear- 
faly. . neſtly defired his preſence, to redreſs thoſe miſchiefs which 
Vear of the ambition of a ſingle family had brought upon all Theſſaly. 
the Flood, Alexander of Pherea, the original tyrant, had been murdered, 
2646. for his inſupportable arrogance, by his wife and his brethren, 
Before who thereupon grew into great reputation with the Theſſal:- 
Chriſt, 0 5 


353. m PIx. Hiſt. Nat. I. vii. c. 37. Dzusr. Prarie. 
ae Elocut c. 3. | 


fit to appear with thoſe circumſtances in the body of our hiſtory. 
The reader, when he has peruſed the relation as it is commonly 
told, will judge of the propriety of our conduct. It is faid, that 
when Philip inveſted Methone,” one After, a moſt excellent archer, 
was recommended to him with this commendation, that he could 
ſtrike the ſwifteſt bird in its flight. Very well, replied Philip, we 
ewill call for him, when wwe mate war with flarlings, This ſo ſtung 
the archer, that he immediately threw himſelf into the city beſieged, 
from the walls of which, when ' ip Oy one day viewing the 
place, he diſcharged an arrow with this inſcription, For the right 
eye of Philip; which it accordingly ſtruck, and ꝑut out. The king 
ſhot back the ſame arrow with this anſwer on the * 2a 
Philip, when the town is taken, will cauſe Aſter % be hanged; 
which he alſo performed (18). It was not here only that Philip 
felt the effects of war; his courage puſhed him into all of dan- 
ger; and darts, ſtones, and javelins make no diſtinction of perſons. De- 
moſ benes therefore, who cannot be ſuſpected of flattering Philip, could 
not forbear, when the ſubje@ afforded him a proper occaſion, pain- 
ting his perſonal bravery in ſuch a light, as might have rouſed the 
Athenians to emulation. I will ſhew you, ſaid that glorious ora- 
tor, this ſame Philip, with whom we diſpute for ſovereignty 

and empire; I will ſkew him to you as he is covered with wounds, 
blind of an eye, his ſkull cracked, lame of a hand and of a leg. 
ready to throw himſelf into the midſt of new dangers, and to 
put it into the power of fortune to deprive him of ſome other limb, 
in hopes with the remainder of his body to live with glory and 
** honour ; ſuch, Athenians, is Philip (19) !“ It muſt be owned, 
that if in the reſt of his orations Demoſthenes had ſhewn this mo- 
narch to be a very bad man, he has here acknowledged him to be 
the greateſt prince of his time; which it is certain was a character 


ſo much his due. that how much ſoever they might ſeek to leſſen, 
even his enemies could not deny him. | 


. 
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(18) Suidas in voce xf. (19) Orat. pro Ctefiphon. 
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ant; but Lycopbren the elder brother aſſuming the govern- 
ment, and acting no better than Alexander had done, the 
Alluade, fo the Theſſalian chiets are called, addreſſed them- 
ſelves to Philip, and beſought his protection. He, having 
ſettled his affairs in Thrace and on the ſea-coaſts, marched 
into Theſſaly, and made war on Lycophron ; who, finding 
himſelf too weak to conteſt with the Macedonian foot, joined 
with the Theſſalian cavalry, demanded aid of the Phectans, 
or rather of Onomarchus their general, who ſent his brother 
Phayllus with ſeven thouſand men, to preſerve Lycophro: in 
his dominions. The tyrant, after the junction of theſe troops, 
no longer declined battle; yet his ſucceſs no way anſwered 
his expectation, for he was defeated by Philip, and the Pha- 
cians driven out of Theſſaly. Onomarchus hearing this march- 
ed with all his forces to ſupport Lycophron, and in two gene- 
ral engagements vanquiſhed Philip, and compelled him to rc- 
tire out of Theſſaly in great diſtreſs. But tho' his army was 
beaten, his ſpirit remained unconquered ſtill; ſo that percei- 
ving the reduction of Theſſaly was abſolutely neceſſary to his 
propoſed empire, he applied himſelf with all diligence to the 
recruiting of his army; and, as ſoon as it was in a tolerable 
condition, marched immediately againſt Lycophron. The ty- 
rant did not wait his coming; but withdrawing his troops to 
a ſecure camp, ſent again to invite the Phocians to his aſſiſ- 
nos Onomarchus, being determined to put an end to the 
war, marched with twenty thouſand foot and five hundred 
horſe, to oppoſe the Macedanian. Philip in the mean time 
had prevailed on the Thef/al:ans to make their utmoſt efforts 
in his favour ; ſo that at length his forces conſiſted of twenty 
thouſand foot and three thouſand horſe, and then he no longer de- 
layed a general battle. This action proved deciſive, chiefly 
through the valour of the Theſſalian horſe ; ſor the princes who 
commanded them, knowing that they were to expect nothing 
but deſtruction from Lycophran, if he prevailed, fought with 
doſperate reſolution; infomuch, that {1x thouſand of the Pho- 
cians were {lain upon the ſpot, and amongſt them their gene- 
ral, and three thouſand were taken priſoners. There had 
been ſtill a greater ſlaughter, if the engagement had not hap- 
pened on the ſea-ſhore, when the Athenian fleet commanded 
by Chares paſſed by, and thereby afforded ſuch of the Phocians 
could ſwim a refuge. Philip cauſed the body of Cromar- 
cu to be ſearched for; and when it was found, he directed 
it to be hung up with .ignominy, denying alſo funer al rites 
to all that were flain, looking on them as ſacrilegious perſons 
Ir having violated the temple at Delphi. L. vc rom and his 
brother Pithelaus, ſeeing now no hopes of ietai, ung their . 
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The Hiſtory of the Macedonians. Book II. 
cipality, were content to reſign it; and being diſmiſſed on 
giving their oaths to be quiet, they delivered up the city of 
Pharea into the hands of Philip, who, as he had 
the 7 hc/ſalians, reſtored all the cities to liberty, and having 
thereby ſccured the friendſhip of fo powerful a nation, he at- 
tempted to paſs through the Pylæ, in order to make war 
upon the Phocians o. This was a very bold attempt; for 
ſince the defeat of the Per at Platea, no Macedonian 
prince had ever ſet foot in Greete, The Arenas therefore, 
having notice of his defign, marched with the utmoſt expe- 
dition, ſeized the paſſes, and obliged him for this time to a- 
bandon his purpoſe, and return into Afdeedon ©. 

W may reaſonably look on this retreat as the zra of Phi- 


the ruin lip's hatred to the Athenians. He aw, that they were the 


the Athe- only people in Greece capable of defeating his 


nian pos- 
Er. 


or of 
giving him uneaſineſs in his own kingdom; — 


vided with much diligence a fleet of light pe, 
which continually diſturbed their trade, and at the ſame time 
enriched his ſubjects by bringing in wealthy prizes. He alſo 
increaſed his army by new levies, and the deftruc- 
tion of the Athenian colonies in Thrace. Befides theſe pre- 
parations at home, he practiſed very ſucceſsfully in Athens 
nſclf ; and by large appointments ſecured . 
tors to charm the people with deluſive hopes of peace, or 

frighten them with very expenſive eſtimates, — hotbeg 
tended a zeal for carrying on the war. Demoſthenes was the 
only man in Athens, who had a juſt idea of the danger his 
country was in from the growing power of Philip, and who 
had hkewiſe capacity enough to point out the proper methods 
for reducing his exorbitant greatneſs 1. He ſhewed the Athe- 
nians, that the meaſures they had hitherto purſued were un- 
worthy of them, and would never anſwer their ends. He told 
them, that running hither and thither, according as they 
heard that Philip marched this way or that, looked more 
like following him as their general, than making war upon 
him as their enemy ; he therefore advifed tranſporting two 
thouſand foot and two hundred horſe into Macedonia, aſſuring 
them, that if they had once an army, how ſmall ſoever, 
there, the enemies of Philip would ſoon advance it to a for- 
micable greatneſs *. The Athenians approved, but they did 
not follow, his * ; all the effect it had was this, that 


Philip, being informed of .. provided with greater vigeur, 


0 Drovor. Ster ubi ſupra. ? DemosTH, Philip. i. 


JvsT. I. vin. 4 PLvr. in vit. Demoſth. & Phocion. DE- 
MOSTH, Philip. i. 


and 
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and determined at all events to have neither ſtate nor 


prince 


independent of himſelf within the limits of Macedon, that 


the Athenians might be deprived of all hopes of treating him 
as they had done his anceſtors, viz. compelling them, by 
the aſſiſtance given to their neighbours, either to put all to 


he hazard of ag unequal war, or to become abſolute depen- 
dents on their republic c. | 


13 


had now, in a great meaſure, recovered that j,,;,. 

power and authority, which it had when Amyntas the father of aur on 
Philip called in the Lacadæmonians to aſſiſt him in making Olynthus. 
war againſt it, Philip himfelf had contributed to this reco- Year of 

very, by giving up thereto certain cities and territories, the Flood 
when he firſt began his conqueſts ; but this was only to lull 2649. 
the Olynthians aſleep, and to ſave himſelf the expence of ga- Before 
riſons, when it ſuited not his circumſtances to maintain Chriſt 


them ; but now, when his affairs were altered, he began to 352: 


think not only of reſuming what he had beſtowed, but of 
making himſelf maſter of Olynthus, and thereby ſubverting a 
republic, which had been heretofore an over-match for Ma- 


| cedon. The Olynthians were ioo diſcerning not to ſuſpect 


Philip's deſign, before he actually put it in execution; as ſoon 
therefore as they obſerved that he was advancing towards 


the Chalcidian region, they put themſelves on their guard, 


and ſent embaſſadors to Athens to intreat a conſiderable and 
ſpeedy aſſiſtanca. Demoſthenes failed not to eſpouſe the cauſe 
of the Olynthians, He began with putting the Athenians in 

they had held the balance between the 


mind, that till now 
kings of Macedon and this ſtate ; and that, if they held it not 
ſill,” they were as ſure to be ruined as the Olynthians them- 
ſelves. — he inferred, that a prompt and conſiderable 
ſuccour ſhould be ſent according to the requeſt of the embaſ- 
ſadors, and that commiſſioners ſhould be appointed for abro- 
gating ſuch laws, as hindered the ſettling the neceſſary funds 
for carrying on a war of ſuch importance with vigour . De- 
mades and the reſt of the orators, who were corrupted by 
Philip, oppoſed this propolition with all their eloquence : but 
as they had not either truth on their ſide, or a power of 
ſpeaking equal to Demeſthenes, the people inclined to follow 
his advice Y, and accordingly decreed, that relief ſhould be 
ſent to the Olynthians, Philip in the mean time took Zei- 
ra, a town in the Chalcidian region, and razed it to the 
ground. He ſoon after marched againſt Mycaberna and To- 


(© Dionor. Stcut. ubi ſupra. © DemosTH. Philip. 
U. u DemosTHa. Olynth. ji. w Dioposr. Sieur. ub! 
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rone, both of which he fubdued. After this he openly at- 
tacked the Olyntbians, defeated them twice in the field, and 
at laſt ſhut them up in their city . The Athenian ſuccours 
conſiſted of mercenaries, which therefore did the Olynthrans 
but little ſervice, and were beſides ſo much ſuſpected, that 
they were little leſs dreaded than the Macedonians them- 
ſelves ; the citizens therefore ſent embaſſadors a ſecond time 
to Athens, to intreat freſh affiſtance, and that it might be of 
Athenian troops. Demoſthenes ſeconded this propoſition with 
Þ is uſual vehemence, and on his motion Chares was fent a 
ſecond time with ſeventeen gallies, and a land army of two 
thouſand foot and three hundred horſe, all citizens of Athens ; 
but, alas ! the cordial came too late. It did indeed revive 
the fainting ſpirits of the Olynthians for a time ; and the 
Athentans, hearing of ſome flight ſucceſſes of theirs, grew 
ſo elate, that they took no farther care of the war, as ap- 
pears from an oration of Demoſthenes yet remaining ? ; but in 

Year of the end Olynthus was taken, not fo much by the bravery of 
the Flood the Macedonian troops, as by Philip's corrupting its princi- 
2651. pal magiſtrates, Euthycrates and Lafthenes, who baſely be- 
Year be- traying their country, after the city had made a glorious de- 
* fence, ſecretly opened its gates, and let in Philip and his 

2 army. The king on this occaſion proceeded with great ſe- 

— verity ; he gave up the houſes of the citizens to be plunder- 
ed, and expoſed their perſons to ſale, acquiring thereby an 
immenſe treaſure, at the ſame time as he ridded himſelf of 
ſuch as were his implacable enemies. After this he celebrated 
olympic games in honour of this victory, which happened in 
the firſt year of the one hundred and eighth olympiad, caufing 
ſplendid ſhews to be exhibited for the diverſion of his army, 
making magnificent feaſts, at which they might be merry, 
and giving great rewards to ſuch as had ſignalized themſelves 
during the ſiege, that his ſoldiers might be encouraged to 
ſerve him both gallantly and faithfully *.. 
Remarka. Two incidents happened amidſt theſe ſolemnities, which de- 
le inci- ſerve to be recorded, becauſe they ſhew the temper of Phi- 
dents at the lip on both ſides, and confequently muſt enable us to form 
olympics A better idea of the motives on which he acted, than we could 
inſituted poſſibly have done without them; for without doubt the rea- 
by Philip. ] ſons of actions are better found by knowing the mind of the 
actor, than by the moſt circumſtantial accounts of the things 
acted. The firſt of theſe incidents was a complaint brought 


* Driovor. Sicvi.. ubi ſupra. 1 Diuosru. Olynth. 
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by Euthycrates and Laſthenes againſt the Macedonian ſoldiers 
for calling them traitors. To which Philip gave this anſwer, 
You muſt never mind what ſuch fellows ſay ; they are a fort of 
clowniſh people, who will call a ſpade a ſpade 2. As to the 
other remarkable incident, Satyrus a player, whom Philip 
had admitted to a great familiarity with him, was the only 
perſon who wore a grave countenance, and reached not out 
his hand to receive any of the gifts which Philip beſtowed 
upon his friends. The king obſerved it, and with his uſual 
complacency aſked him, How he came to look ſo dull? and 
why he would not ſuffer himſelf to be obliged as well as other 
people To which Satyrus anſwered, I don't either affect gra- 
vity, Sir, or put any flight on your preſents ; on the contrary, 
I ſhould be extremely glad if you would give me yonder p44 i 
pointing to two young women who were among the ſlaves ; 
they are the daughters of a man in whoſe houſe I lodged. I af 
them not out of greedineſs, but with an intent to give them ſuch 
portions as may procure them honeſt huſbands. Philip com- 
mended his generoſity, granted his requeſt,and loaded him with 
preſents of great value d. This affability, and particular care 
in rewarding every man who ſerved him, gained Philip friends 
in every city, and made them eager to run any riſque to 
obtain his favour. He was ſenſible cf this, and was ſo far 
from being aſhamed of it, that he was wont to ſay publicly, 
that he was no leſs indebted to his purſe than to his ſword. 
Tu Phocian war was ſtill unextinguiſhed, and Philip, 
tho' he affected a neutrality, placed all his hopes in putting 
an end to this war, and thereby making himſelf the ar- 
biter of Greece. His hopes were well founded. The The- 
bans, who were at the head of the league formed for re- 
ducing the Phocians, ſollicited him on one fide ; the ſtates 
confederate with the Phacians ſought his friendſhip on the 
other. He anſwered neither, yet held in dependence both. 
In his heart he favoured the Thebans, or rather placed his hopes 
of favouring his own cauſe on that ftate ; for he knew well 
enough, that the Athenians, Spartans, and other ſtates allied 
with Phocis, would never ſuffer him to paſs Thermopyle, and 
lead an army into their territories e; yet he ſhewed ſo much 
reſpect to the embaſſadors from theſe ſtates, particularly to 
Cteſiphon and Phrynon, who were ſent irom Athens, that 
they believed the King was in their intereſt, and reported as 
much to their maſters. The Athenians, who were now di- 


ſolved in eaſe and luxury, and conſequently were afraid ui 


2 Prur. in Apophthegm. 
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for his part, he was not politician enough to ſre any thing of 


with Zſchines ; and the people, deſirous of quiet, and prone 
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being diſturbed with wars, received this news with great ſa- 
tisfaction, and named immediately ten plenipotentianes to 

and treat of a full and laſting peace with Philip. Of the 
number of theſe plenipotentiaries e 5 
chines, the moſt eminent orators in Athens. The 
Macedon gave directions, that theſe embaſſadors bs 
treated with the utmoſt civility, at the fame time 
three of his miniſters to confer with them, viz. Antipater, 
Parmenis, and Eurylochus. Demoſthenes being obliged to 

turn to Athens, recommended it to his' collegues not to carry 

on their negotiations with Philip's deputies, but 
with all diligence to court, there 
e On this, he told them, 


inſtructions of Demoſthenes, "that * 
be put off for three months by the arts of Philip and his miniſ- 
ters. In the mean time 3 
ſuch places in Thrace as might beſt cover his frontiers, gi 
their plenipotentiarics in their ſtead abundance of fair 

and the ſtron aſſurances, that his 


Pons z 
ferred till Philip had poſſeſſed hi 
and ſaw himſ x the head of 4 numerous army then he 
ratified the treaty, and diſmiſſed the plenipotentiaries with af- 
ſurances, that he would be ready at all times to give the 
Athenians proofs of his friendſhip. On their return to Athens, 
when this matter came to be debated before the people, De- 
mo/thenes plainly told them, That in his opinion, the promiſes 
of Philip — not to be relied on, becauſe appeared to 
be of little ſignificance in themſelves, and came a prince 
of ſo much art and ſo little fidelity, that they could derive 
no authority from their maker 4. ſcbines, on the other 
hand, gave it as his ſentiment, that ing of Macedon's 
aſſurances ought to give them full ſatis faction. He ſaid, That, 


diſguiſe or diſſimulation in the king's conduct; that there was 
great danger in diſtruſting princes, and that the ſureſt method 
of putting men upon deceit, was to ſhew that we ſuſpected 
them of it. The reſt of the plenipotentiaries concurred 


to pleaſure, eaſily gave credit to all that was ſaid, and decreed 
that the peace ſhould be kept. All this was the eaſier 
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brought about, becauſe that Phocion, the worthieſt man 

in the republic, did not 'oppoſe Philip; which was owing 

to his having à Juſt ſenſe of the ſtate his country was 

in. He conceived, that the ' Athenians of thoſe times 

were nothing like their anceſtors,” and therefore, as he ex- 

preſſed himſelf on another occaſion, he was deſirous, ſince 

they would not be at the head of Greece themſelves, wy 

would at leaft be upon good terms with that power whi 

. would be ſo*, | . 

* Philip, who knew how to uſe, as well as to procure, op- He enters 
portunity, while the Athenians were in this good humour, Phocis, 
paſſed Thermopylz, without their knowing whether he would and putsan 
fall on Phecis or Thebes ; but he quickly undeceived them, te the 


by commanding his ſoldiers to put on crowns of laurel, declar-/*” ed 


ing them thereby the troops of Apollo, and himſelf the lieu 


tenant-general of that god. He then immediately entered Pho- 


crs, with an air of triumph, as if thunder and lightning had 
been at his command; which ſo terrified the Phocians, whom 
he had cauſed to be proclaimed ſacrilegious perſons, that they 
immediately diſmiſſed all thoughts of defence, and without 
more ado fubmitted to his mercy. Thus the Phocian war, 
wach had fo long employed all Greece, was ended without a 
ſtroke, Phalecus, with eight thouſand mercenaries, bei 


permitted to march off into Peloponneſus, and the judgment 


on the Phocrans remitted to the Amphittyons, or grand coun- 
cil of Greece. By their decree the walls of three Phocian ci- 
ties were demoliſhed, the people were forbid to inhabit in any 


but villages, to pay a yearly tribute of ſixty talents, and ne- 


ver to make uſe cither of horſes or arms, till they had repaid to 
the temple of Apollo the money they had taken ſacrilegiouſſy from 
thence. Their arms were taken from them, broken to pieres, 
and burnt ; their double voice in the council was taken from 
them and given to the Macedonians. Other orders were made 


for reſettling the affairs both of religion and ſtate throughout 


Greece, all of which were executed by Ph:/zp with great ex- 
actneſs and moderation, paying the moſt profound reſpect to 
the council; and when he had performed its commands, re- 
tiring peaceably with his army back to Macedon, which gain- 


ed him great reputation f. This ſeems to have been one of 


the greateſt atchieyments of his life, and that which laid the er of 
ſoundation of his empire. Hence one hiſtorian remarks, the Flood 
that the Grecians paid the next honours to divinity, to 3 2653. 
prince who had vindicated the honour of the gods 5 ; and an- Before 
other tells us, that from this time forward Philip proſpered Chriſt 
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gh their 
ACCC} that Philip 
was 


might ſoon feel the weight of his power, whom they 
fooliſhly truſted : They therefore began to take new and vi- 
olent meaſures; they ordered, that the women ſhould retire 
out of the villages into the city, their walls ſhould be repair- 
ed, and their forts new ſtrengthened. They ſeemed in- 
clined to queſtion Philip's election into the council of the 
Amphidtyons, becauſe it had been done without their conſent, 
and even to proceed to an open war. In all likelihood they 
had carried things to extravagancy, if Demoſthenes had not 
interpoſed. He told them, that tho' he was not. for making 
the peace, he was, however, for keeping it; and that he 
ſaw no manner of occaſion for their entering into ſo une- 
qual . content 22 ment needs ws if they took up arms, 
not only againſt Philip, but againſt all the ſtates concurring 
with him in the late — This ſeems to have cool- 
ed the rage of the Atbenians, and to have brought them to 


think of ruining Pbili degrees, as by degrees had 
raiſed him (F,. WY OR * 


. ²˙ ü — U A » -·m̃̃ ü run au Ä 


TRE 
k Dioden. Sicut. ubi fupra. i DzmosTHEN. Orat. de Pac. 


E) Libanizs and Photius have taken pains to „ that the o- 
ration to which we refer above, ought not to be aſcribed to De- 
 -moſthenes. We might well enough defend ourſelves by alledging, 
that it has been eſteemed his, and, as ſuch, as conſtantly 
maintained its place in his works. This would be ſufficient for our 
purpoſe ; but, in truth, the arguments on which the oppoſite ſen- 
timent 1s built are ſo eafily overturned, that we might be juſtly 
blamed for neglecting ſo favourable an occafion of ſerting this 
t. 


point in its true light Demoſthenes, ſay thoſe who will not allow 
charged /Z/chines with betraying his country 

on account of his recommending warmly a peace with Philip; they 
> cannot therefore think, that Demoſthenes would run openly into 
? thoſe meaſures, which he had ſo lately and ſo warmly decried, or 
1 that he, who, on every other occaſion, fingly oppoſed Philip, and 
| run 


this oration to be 
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Alete beer the beds ten bod 8 
ſu of Philip to every with ax 
from his conduct, and the ſeveral — 4 ee Athenian 
deſire above all things his friendſhip ; that prudent monarch © e 
laid hold of this favourable ſituation to fix his dominion on **7* Mace- 
ſuch a ſtable foundation as that a reverſe of fortune ſhould Pan 
not immediately deſtroy it. To this end, while he carried * 
on a N through Greece, he likewiſe kept his army Thrace. 
in ile by taking ſeveral places in Thrace, which terri- ear of 
bly incommoded the Athenians *. Diopithes, who had the the Flood 
ment of the Athenian colonies in thoſe parts, perceiv- 2655. 
ing well what end Philip had in view, did not ſtay for any Before 
inſtructions from home ; but having raiſed with much ex- Chriſt, 
22 a conſiderable body of troops, taking — of 344. 
the king's being abſent with his army, entered the adjacent » 
territories of Philip, and waſted mach with fire and ſword. 
The king, . thitdyiditions of the cx campaign 
in the Cherſoneſe, was not at leiſure to repel Diopithes by 
force, - nor indeed could divide his army without eminent ha- 
zard, choſe like an able general rather to abandon his pro- 
vinces to inſults,” which might be afterwards revenged, — 
1 an ill-timed paſſion to hazard 


. — stevf- ubi ſupra. 


run all hazards to bring him into odium with the people, ſhould 
—_— the other fide, and attempt to croſs the diſpoſi- 
tion of the Athenians in favour of peace and Philip (20), Theſe ob- 
jetors forget, that Demoſthenes was a patriot as well as an orator ; 
that he did not purſue Philip with implacable hatred, becauſe he 
was king of Macedon, but becauſe he thought him both willing 
and able to obſtruRt the deſigns of Athens, and even to reduce her 
from that ſplendid pre-eminence which ſhe now held in Greece, to 
the ordinary rank: of a ſtate in name free, but in truth 8 
upon him; this was the motive of Demofthenes's heat on other oc- 
caſions; and the motive to his coolneſs now was the ſtrict alliance 
between Ph/lip. and the other Greciam ſtates, which rendered it a 
thing WET capers for Athens to contend with him and them alone. 

Beſides, as he rightly obſerves in the hargngue, it would have been 
ridiculous 132 who refuſed to enter into an equal war for 
rich cities and fertile provinces, to to have ruſhed ſuddenly into a 
moſt unequal conteſt about an empty title, or, as he emphatically 
expreſſes it, To take away the ſhadow of Delp hos f om him wwho was 
maſter of Delphos Geſalp © (21). We — acknowledge this to 


17 


be the oration of Demoſthenes » becauſe he was worthy ol it. - 
(20) Phot. Bilioth, 1 265. 210 Pemothen. crat. 
if. 
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the loſs of his veteran army, whereon lay all his hopes. He 
contented himſelf therefore with complaining to the Atheni- 
ans of Diopithes's conduct, who in a time of peace had en- 
tered his dominions, and committed ſuch devaſtations, which 
could ſcarce have been juſtified in a time of war. His par- 
tiſans ſupported this application with all their eloquence 
they told the Athenians, that unleſs they recalled Diopithas, 
and brought him to a trial for this infringement of the peace, 
they ought not to hope either for the friendſhip of Philip, 
or of any other prince or ſtate ; neither could they — 
complain, if, prompted by ſuch a precedent, others ſhould brea 
faith with them, and fall without the leaſt notice upon their 
dominions. Deme/thenes defended Diopithes, and undertook 
to ſhew, that he deſerved the praiſe, and not the cenſure, of 
the Athenians. Thoſe of the other party began to charge 
him then with crimes of a different nature ; they alledged, 
that he had oppreſſed the ſubjects, and mal-treated the al- 
lies of Athens. Demoſthenes replied, that of theſe things 
there were as yet no proofs ; that when ſuch ſhould appear, 
a ſingle galley might be ſent to bring over Diopithes to abide 
their judgment, but that Philip would not come if they ſent 
a fleet; whence he inferred, that they ought to be cautious, 
and to weigh well the merits of this cauſe before they took 
any reſolution. He ſaid, that it was true, Philip had not 
as yet attacked Attica, or pretended to make a deſcent on 
their territories in Greece, or to force his way into their 
ports ; when it came to that, he was of opinion they would 
be hardly able to defend themſelves, wherefore he thought 
ſuch men were to be eſteemed as ſought to protect their fron- 
tiers, in order to keep Philip as long as might be at a diſ- 
tance ; whereupon he moved, that inſtead of diſowning what 
Diopithæ had done, or direkting him to diſmiſs his army, 
they ſhould ſend him over recruits, and ſhew the king of 
Macedon, they knew how to protect their territories, and to 
maintain the dignity of their ſtate as well as their anceſtors. 
Theſe arguments had ſuch an effect, that a decree was made 
conformable to his motion l. 
An account THE reader muſt certainly be ſomewhat at a loſs as to the 
of the grounds on which theſe parties proceeded ; nor is it eaſy to 
ſources of ſet them in a clear light. Philip is, generally ſpeaking, re- 
the conti- preſented not only as a politic and over-reaching, but a frau- 
nual differ- qulent and perfidious, prince, one who had ſmall regard 
ences be- P 8 


Faveen 


Philip, ! DewosTuEn. Orat. de Cherſoneſ. Dropor. Sicut. ubi 


and the ſupra. ARIsTor. de Rhetor. lib, ii Orat. 8. 
Athenians, 


to 
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to treaties, and who ſet no bounds to his ambition. But 
then it muſt be conſidered, that we have all theſe reports 
from the ſworn enemies of Philip; he had the misfortune 
to have been at variance all his reign with the Athenians, 
and the Athenians were at that time the moſt eloquent, as 
their authors are yet eſteemed the moſt excellent, among the 
Greeks, The orations of Demo/thenes many of them remain, 
but for any anſwers that were made to them, time has ſwal- 
lowed them up; and we have ſcarce any apologies tor Phi- 
lip-; yet in ſpight of theſe croſs accidents, it may be diſ- 
cerned, that Philip's character ought not to be confiderell 
in altogether ſo bad a light as the orator has placed it. For, 


firſt, all ſpeakers in popular afſcmblics are went to exagge- 


rate the ſubjects on which they declaim, and like the painters 
of domes and cupolas make large allowances for the diſtances 
between their pictures and thoſe who are to look up to them. 
Secondly, The Athenians naturally hated kings, and conceiv- 
ed all nations to be barbarians who were governcd by them. 
Thirdly, they held their territories in Thrace by a very du- 
bious title, which we ſhall take this occaſion to explain. 
When the republic was in the zenith of its glory, they had 
poſſeſſed themfclves of the Cherſoneſe by force. When Zy- 
ſander deſtroyed Athens, the inhabitants of the before- men- 
tioned country put themſelves under the protection of the 
Lacedæmonians m. Canon afterwards reduced them to the 
obedience of their antient maſters , and Cetys king of Thrace 
conquered them once more from Athens. Cherſobleptes his 
ſon, finding himſelf unable to oppoſe PLi!!p of Macccbin, 
gave up this place again to the Athenians, reſerving, only the 
city of Cardia which ſtood on the ifthmus o. PVilip having 
now diſpoſſeſſed Cherſobleptes of his kingdom, the citizens 
of Cardia, unwilling to fall under the Acbenjan yoke, ſub- 


mitted themſelves voluntarily to Philip; wherevpon Dia- 


thes began the war, on a ſuppoſition, that ſo enterprizing a 
prince would not ſtop here, but would make ute of the ad- 
vantages he had already gained, utterly to difpyticls the A e- 
nians of their colonies in theſe parts *. Such were the fourccs 
of thoſe differences, which ſo long embroiled the Atherr inn anni 
Philip ; ſources: which, lying as they did in the conttitutions 
of Macedon and Athens, could never be dried up; for the 
prudence of Philip giving him to underſtand, that il he 


m PLuTARrCH. in vit. Lyſand. Dirnor, Scout. lib. ji. 
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was maſter of Greece, he would never be able to keep the 
Athenians under; and till that was done, knowing himfelf 
to be unſafe at home, and ſcarce to be called a king ; he 
choſe to run all hazards in order to be the former, chief- 
ly becauſe of all fituations he dreaded to be in the lat 
ter (F). 

Wi 1L E affairs ſtood thus, the Illyrians, recovering cou- 
rage, and ſeeing Philip at ſuch a diſtance, haraſſed the fron- 
tiers of Macedon, and threatened a formidable invaſion; but 
this attempt of theirs prejudiced none fo much as themſelves, 


rians, and for Philip by quick marches arrived on the borders of Ih- 
Fis megeti- rium, and ſtruck this barbarous people with fuch a panic, 


ations in 
Greece. 


that they were glad to compound for their former r 


(F) The extended country of Thrace was inhabited by many 
nations. The reader will meet with what can be collected reſpect- 
ing their hiſtory hereafter, at preſent it will be neceſſary to ſay 
ſomething of the families of thoſe kings with whom Philzp had to 
do. Tere king of the Odiyſians, by the conqueſt of many little 
princes, raiſed himſelf to a very high rank, and ſwelled his do- 
minions to a large extent; he had two ſons, Sitalces and Spara- 
docus (22). The deſcendants of theſe ſons were engaged in conti- 
nual wars amongſt themſelves, which extremely broke and ruined 
all their principalities, till at laſt Seuthes raiſed a conſiderable king- 
dom out of the conqueſts he made, and left it to his fon Cotys the 
father of Cherſobleptes, as Demoſthenes tells us (23); but Diodorus 
will have him to be his brother (24). After the death of Catys, 
his dominions were ſhared by Cherſobleptes, Beriſades, and Amade- 
cur. Cherſobleptes quickly diſpoſſeſſed the other two, and, fluſhed 
with theſe conqueſts, and the hopes he had of the friendſhip of 
the 4thenians, he began to contend with Philip, who, falling upon 
him with a veteran army of well-diſciplined troops, defeated and 
dethroned him. This Cher/ob/eptes we ſhall hear much of hereafter : 
The fthenians granted him the honour of being inrolled in their 
city-regiſter, and he, when he found Philip too ſtrong for him, 
reigned a part of his dominions to them. The truth is, conqueſt 
was the belt title that any of them had, except the Thracians, whe 
may be ſaid to have had a birth-right in their own country. Philip 
therefore wiſely added that tract of land he conquered, between 
the rivers Strymon and Nefſus, to Macedonia, without pretending to 
make himſelf abſolute maſter of Thrace. His ſon Alexander indeed 
did conquer it, but after his death, it fell again under the obe- 
dience ct a native, viz. Seuthe: the ſon or grandſan of Cher ſoblep- 
tes, who defended his right and his pofſeſtion againſt the Macede- 
zians, more ſucceſsfully than his anceſtors had done (25). 


522 Ariftot. Pali. 455. . . 10. (2 3) Demefthen. a. lv. 
Ari ps.. (24) Diogor. Sicul. Ab. xvi. (25) Demoſthen. 
#5; ſu pra. Dicdor. Sicul. lib. xviii. & xx. TT; 
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at the price he was pleaſed to ſet J. Moſt of the Greet 
cities in Thrace now fought the friendſhip of the king, and 
entered into a league with him for their mutual defence. As 
it cannot be ſuppoſed, that each of theſe free cities had a 
wer equal to that of Philip, we may therefore look upon 
im as their protector. This is exactly conformable to the 
account which Diodorus gives us of this matter ; but De- 
moſthenes repreſents this tranſaction as downright robbery, 
infinuating, that to have Philip for a protector, was to own 
him for a maſter ; and that conſequently his proceeding in 
this manner was making a conqueſt of ſo many cities, 
an injury to all Greece *. About this time Philip's negoti- 
ations in Peloponneſus began to come to light; the Argives 
and Meſſenians, growing weary of that tyrannical authority 
which the Spartans exerciſed over them, applied to Thebes 
for aſſiſtance ; and the Thehans, out of their natural aver- 
ſion to Sparta, ſought to open à paſſage for Philip into 
Pelaponneſus, that, in conjunction with them, he might 
humble the Lacedemonians. Philip readily accepted the of- 
fer, and reſolved to procure a decree from the Anpbictyons, 
directing the Lacedæmonians to leave Argos and Meſſene free; 
which if they complied not with, he, as the lieutenant of the 
Ampbictyons, might, with great appearance of juſtice, march 
with a body of troops to inforce their order. When Spar- 
ta had intelligence of this, ſhe immediately applied to Athens, 
earneſtly intreating aſſiſtance, as in the common cauſe of 
Greece. The Argives and Meſſenians, on the other hand, 
laboured aſſiduouily to gain the Athenians to their fide, al- 
ledging, that if they were friends to liberty, they ought to 
aſſiſt thoſe whoſe only aim was to be free. Demeſtbenes at 
this juncture out-wreſtled Philip, if we may borrow that 
king's expreſſion; for by a vehement harangue, he not only 
determined his own citizens to become the avowed enemies 
of the king, but alſo made the Argives and Meſſenians not 
over-fond of him for an ally © ; which when Philip per- 
ceived, he laid afide all thoughts of this enterprize for the 
preſent, and began to practiſe in Eubea. 


THis country, now called Negropont, is ſeparated from 
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The cauſes 


of the avar 


1 } „ Eubœa. 
Greece by the Euripus, a {treight ſo narrow, that Eulæa 2 after 


y be united to the continent. This ſituation the Flood, 


made Philip call it, the Fetters of Greece, which he there- 2659. 


fore ſought to have in his own hands. 
ſome years great diſturbances in that country, under colour 


There had been for Year be- 
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of which Philip ſent forces thither, and demoliſhed Porthmes, 
the ſtrongeſt city in thoſe parts, leaving the country under 
the government of three lords, whom Demoſthenes roundly 
calls tyrants, eſtabliſhed by Philip *. Shortly after the Mace- 
donians took Oreus, which was left under the goverment of 
five magiſtrates, ſtyled alſo tyrants at Athens. Thither 
Plutarch of Eretria, one of the moſt eminent perſons in 
Fubea, went to repreſent the diſtreſſes of his country, and 
to impiore the Athenians to ſet it free. This ſuit Deme/?- 
henes recommended warmly to the people, who fent thither 
their famous leader Phzcion, ſupported by formidable votes 
but a very ſlender army; yet ſo well did he manage the 
affairs of the commonwealth and her allies, that Philip 
quickly found he muſt for a time abandon that project, 
which, however, he did not, till he had formed another no 
leſs bencſicial to himſe!f, or leſs dangerous to Athens u. It 
was the proſecution of his conqueſts in Thrace, which he 
thought of puſhing much farther than he had hitherto done, 
or could be reaſonably ſuſpected to have any intention of do- 
ing (G). 
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(G) We have ſhewn above of what importance Eubæa was both 
to Philip and to the reſt of Greece ; we ſhall here take occaſion to 
ſpeak of the form of government which Philips would have eftab- 
liſhed there. Weno-where find, that he had any idea of annex- 
ing it to his dominions, or of obliging the people to live under 


.new laws, or new modes of rule. Exbea was full of great cities, 


each of whichwas a kind of republic, and, together with the benefits 
of freedom and independence, were ſometimes diſturbed by that ſpi- 
Tit of diſſenſion which frequently enters where liberty is adored. 
In theſe diſputes both parties were wont to have recourſe to foreign 
aflitance, the Athenians, Thebans, Lacedemonians, all in their turn, 
had ſent auxiliaries to ſupport their friend in this iſland ; and now 
it ſeems the king of Macedon thought fit to do the like -ithout 
doubt on a principle of intereſt, for when do princes act from any 
other > Wie have very imperſect accounts of this war, which end- 
ed at laſt to the diſadvantage ot the Athenians: Inftead therefore 
of drawing together all the jejune paſſages in antient authors, 
wherein the Eubæan war is mentioned ; we will from Demoſthenes 
himſelf give a ſuecinct detail of the tyranny which Philip ſet up in 
O-eus, one of the principal cities of Eubæa. Pbiliſtider, Me- 
nippus, Socrates, Agapeut, and Thoas, were at the head of affairs, 
and were profeſſed friends to Philip of Hacedon; Euphreus, who 


had 
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Tut preparations he made for the campaign were extraor- Philip in- 
dinary, his army larger than he was wont to make uſe of, and wades the 
the precautions he took for the ſafety of his dominions in his cities of 
abſence, by appointing his fon Alexander regent, ſuch as ſhew- *5-Helleſ- 
ed he had vaſt deſigns in his mind. At length when the fea- Pont. 
ſon of the year permitted, he marched with thirty thouſand 
men and inveſted Perinthus *. This city was one of the moſt 
conſiderable in the Propontis, always firm to the Athenians, and 
conſequently both dreadful and dangerous to Philip. The 
ſiege was hardly formed before the king received advice, that 
his reſtleſs neighbours had taken arms, ſuppoſing that 
could eaſily deal with forces commanded by a child; for A 
lexander was not above fifteen . But before he had leiſure to 
refle& on this danger, he was farther informed, that Alexan- 
der had marched againſt them with ſuch ſecrecy and expedi- 
tion, as to fa'l upon them before they were aware, and there- 
| ſtruck them with ſuch conſternation, that, making a pre- 
cipitate retreat, they covered themſelves with ſhame, and 
crowned the youth they deſpiſed with laurels: Philip, how- 
ever, ſent for his ſon immediately to the camp, fearing that 
this ſucceſs might make him adventurous, and that fortune 
might not be always ſo favourable as, upon this occaſion, ſhe 


| ® Dropor. Sicut. ubi ſupra. JusT1x. lib. vii. Dzwos- 
THEN, pro Cteſiphon. 


had formerly dwelt at Athens, began to treat theſe magiſtrates as 
traitors ; he alledged, that they were entirely devoted to the 
Macedonian, and would betray the city into his hands, Pbiliftides 
and his collegues immediately threw this man into priſon ; the peo- 
ple it ſeems concurred with their magiſtrates, and looked upon him 
as a diſturber of the public peace, When the diſorders in the reſt 
of Ezhaa had octafioned Macedonia troops to be ſent thither, the 
magiſttates of Oraus owned them for their protectors, baniſhed ſuch 
as had cenfederated againſt them, and aſſumed the direction of pub- 
lie affairs to themſelves, which had fuch an effect onthe patriot 
hey had impriſoned, that he laid violent hands upon himſelf. 
Lift his collegues are qualified by the Athenian orator 
tyrants, and Philip, who was their protector, is 
tyrants (26). This was the true ſtyle of 4- 
, underived from, or unexerciſed for, them, 
It n very poſſible, the Eubaens might ſpeak 
„ and without queſtion the partizans of Ph;/p 
proteſted loudly,that he intereſted himſelf in the affairs of Zabæa, in 
order to preſerve the people from being oppreſſed by foreign ſtates. 


(26) Dane ben. Orat. Philip. iii. 
Vor. VIII. / 4 D 18 had 
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had been. The Perinthians, however, made a gallant de- 
fence, their city being well fortified, as well as remarkably 
ſtrong from its ſituation. Philip on his fide preſſed it cloſely 
both by his artillery, that is, Battering engines, and by ſap: 
he alſo moveable towers to be erected, and bringing 
them near the walls, his ſoldiers from thence threw all forts 
of miſſive weapons into the city 7. Athens, for whoſe ſake 
Perinthus thus ſuffered, heard the complaints of her embaſ- 


ſadors, ſupported by the pathetic orations of Demoſthenes, 


with compaſſion. Succours were immediately decreed in 


ſpight of all the arts which the friends of Philip could make 
uſe of ; however, Chares was made choice of to command 
them, and if Philip had been to have inted a general, 
he would probably have been the man. He was vain, luxu- 
rious, haughty, inſolent, and unjuſt ; was very indifferently 
ſkilled in military matters, yet ſo full of promiſes of what 
he would perform, that the promiſe of Chares became a pro- 
verb, to fignify an undertaking which would never be fulfil- 
led. This commander in chief ſet fail with a ſmall ſquadron 
of gallies, a conſiderable body of land-forces, and an ex- 
cellent band of muſic, which he choſe with great care, and 
paid at an extravagant rate. His character was ſo well known, 
that the Perintbians, in as bad a ſtate as they were, refuſed 
to admit him into their port, ſo that he was forced to re- 
turn home, without doing any thing more than plundering 
the allies, and thereby bringing diſgrace on the Athenian 
name 

As Philip was perfectly well 
Athens at that time, and knew that the engaging it in a war 
would in all probability revive that ſpirit of ambition and 
that appetite of glory, which had in former times rendered 
it ſo powerful; he had recourſe to thoſe mighty talents 
which diſti age, and which may be ſaid 


ſtinguiſhed him in that 
to have diſtinguiſhed him from all kings. He wrote the 4- 


thenians a letter, which is ſtill extant, and which it would be 


injurious to his memory to abridge, or to publiſh-in any other 
than his own words. 'It was intended as a manifeſto to the 
commons and to his enemies in Athens, and as a ſcheme of 
inſtruction to his friends; how well it anſwered bothÞurpo- 
ſes, the reader will diſcern, and form from thence a juſt Idea 
of a prince, who was his own ſe as well as his own 
general, his own miniſter, and his own treaſurer ; not that 


Y? Diopor. SicuL. ubi ſupra. * PLUTARCH, in vit. 


Phocion. D1opor, Steves. ubi fupra. 
| he 


acquainited with the ſtate of 
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he was opinionated of his own parts, but becauſe he was a 


perfect judge of thoſe of other men, as appears from a ſaying 


of his relating to theſe Athenians. He was told they elected 
annually ten They are a happy people, ſaid he, who 
fe have 


thus it ran : 


Philip to the ſenate and people of Athens, greeting; 


After applying to you often, though always in vain, by 
«© my embaſſadors, in order to engage your paying the ſame 


<< regard to your oaths and treaties that I do to mine; I am 


determined to explain to you myſelf the miſchiefs I ſuſtain 
by your perſiſting in a contrary conduct. Do not be ſur- 
<< prized at the length of my letter; to enter into a detail 
of your infractions and my patience, requires no ſmall 
room. 

<< I begin with Nicias my herald, taken out of my do- 
<< minions. Inſtead of puniſhing ſuch as were concerned 
in this fact, you were pleaſed to detain him in priſon for 
% no leſs a time than ten months before you ſent him back, 
neither did you make any difficulty of taking from him, 
and reading in the public aſſemblies, the letters with 
<< which he was intruſted by me. After this the ports of 
<< the iſle of Thaſus were opened to the Byzantine gallies, or 


<< rather to all ſorts of corſairs, which you faw with the ſame 


<< indifference, as if this practice did not involve you in the 
<< guilt of evident perjury. Then your general Diopithes en- 
<< tered my territories in a hoſtile manner, carrying into ſla- 
„ very the inhabitants of Crobylus and Tiriftaſas, pillaging 
<« and ſacking all the villages in that part of Thrace. When 
„ Amphylachus my embaſſador went to treat for the ranſom of 
<< the priſoners. Diopithes, to crown his worthy exploits, 
«© clapped him up, and forced him, to reſcue himſelf from 
„ill uſage, to pay down nine talents, and all this he did 
e with your participation and countenance. Ought the vio- 
« lating the reſpect due to a herald at arms, or an embaſſa- 
«© dor, to be borne rather from you than from other people? 
„% What think you of the buſineſs at Megara ? As ſoon as 
c its inhabitants had injured Anthemecrites, cloathed by you 
«© with a public character, you thought yourſelves obli ed to 
<< take a public and proportionate revenge; you excluded ſuch 
«© as were guilty from any commerce with you; and you e- 


*PLuUTaRCH. Apophtheg. 
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« refted a pyramid before gates to perpetuate the mo- 
<< mory of your juſtice TIS 1 Well then! an 
<< outrage held ſo — when done to yourſelves, doth 
« it paſs for nothing when you yourſelves do it ? 
% Callias, one of your generals, made not the leaſt ſcru- 
te ple of reducing under your obedience all the towns ſeated 
e on the Pegaſæan gulph, though they were expreſsly com- 
«< prehended in our treaty under the name of my allies. 
10 « This done, he attacked all the veſſels bound to Macedeniq ; 
<< paſſengers, merchants, all were held good prize, and ſold 
e for ſlaves. Theſe piracies you have applauded and juſtified 
«« by your decrees ; for my part, I don't ſee what you — 
& have _— if 4 had declared open war againſt me. 
„ Nay, heretofore the ſword was drawn, you con- 
1 tented yourſelves with ing on hoſtilities in an open 
<< manner z you made repriſals on my ſudjects; you did all you 
< could to injure their trade; you ſupported my enemies, and 
« endeavoured to make deſcents on my territories; but now, 
© while we are at peace, EN at theſe things, your 
„ rancour and your inju have puſhed you on to ſtir up 
<< a barbarian to b.come my enemy; and your embaſſadors 
c have ſolicited the king of Perf to over-whelm Macedonia. 
What ſtrange conduct is this? to beſeech that monarch to 
s ally himſelf with you againſt me, without remembering, 
te that before he had ſubdued Egypt and Pharnicia, you re- 
<< ſolved to invite me and the reſt of the Greets into a confe- 
*< deracy againſt him as the common enemy. Very conſiſtent ! 
++ T'other day you were for going with me againſt him, 
<< now you deſire him to go with you againſt me, Your 
00 — 1a as I have been informed, it as an un- 
% pardonable crime to the children of Piſftratus, that they 
invited the great king into Greece ; yet the fame thing is 
— *« done by your modern politicians. You are not thus it ſeems 
«© aſhamed to injure me by methods you ed even in 
«© your tyrants, fo that all things become lawfuf and laudable, 
<< as ſoon as it is diſcerned they will ſpight Philip. You 
„ have given me a fignal mark of this in your decrees, in- 
joining me to put Teres and Cherſobleptes, as citizens of 
«© Athens, into quiet poſſeſſion of their eſtates. I ſhall nat in- 
e quire whether they were comprized in our treaty of peace, 
40 whether their names are to be found in your liſt of citizens, 


4 or whether = are natives or deſcendants of _ 
4c this know 


well, that I have ſeen 'Teres ſerving in 

1 my armies you, and Cherſobleptes being on the very 
c“ point of — to a treaty concluded with my embaſſa- 
te dors, declined it, terrified by the menaces of your general, 


* who 
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<< who threatened to proclaim him an enemy to your republic, 
« What juſtice l what equity ! what conſiſtency is here ! 
« when he was about to become my friend, you threatened 
ec to declare him your enemy ; after doing me all the miſchief 
« he could, now truly he is your citizen. You who hereto- 
« fore received and protected a murderer, while yet red with 
<< the blood of Sitalces ! Sitalces king of Thrace / Sitalces, 
e whom you called your citizen ! yet in regard to this title, 
«© you are now for taking Cherſobleptes under your protection, 
«« and for making war on me on his account; however, 
“ upon other occafions, you have more than once regarded 
„ in another light theſe adopted citizens, your laws, and 
40 2 But to cut ſhort this diſpute, you cannnot 
40 2882 you have ſeen dethroned, and ignominiouſly 

< baniſhed, —— of Cyprus and Dionyfius of Syracuſe, 
« two kings, who for themſelves and their deſcendants were 
4% honoured with the high titles of citizens of Athens. If 

«« your eloquence can be ſo effectually employed as to per- 
<< ſuade thoſe who hare diva theſe trans from their throne 
4e to replace them again, you may be that you will 
66 N 
« tes in all and ſeveral their dominions in Thrace. If you 
« look upon that to be a crime in me, with which you 
«« will not ſo much as u upbraid others, can you wonder, that 
J pay little regard to your cenſure? I could ſay many 

de things more. upon this head, but I chuſe rather to ſuppreſs 
«c them. 

« WITH reſpect to other things, be it known to you, that 
« if you attack the Cardians, they ſhall be ſuccoured ; J 
4e will and I ought to do it, not only in reſpect to the ric 
e alliance there has been between us, long before I conclud- 
C ed the treaty with you, but on account alſo of your ob- 
c ſtinacy in refuſing to ſubmit the differences between you 
% and them to arbitration, as they and I have often deſired 
« you to do, Would you not take me for the meaneſt 
«« creature in the world, if upon this occaſion I ſhould de- 
«« fert my old and conſtant f Frans, for the ſake of people 
«« who thwart me in every thing I do ? I can no longer be 

e ſilent, your inſolence is come to.a height not to be borne ; 
« your late pr are of ſuch a caſt, that moderation 
«« is no longer a virtue. The Peparethians did but tell you 
cc they were oppreſſed by me; and, without further inquiry, 

2 r theſe iſlanders, whom 1 

chaſtiſed more mildly than they deſerved. Theſe 

* faithleſs people had in full peace ſurprized Halonnejus, nor 
. 6— . 

often 
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4 oſten ſolicited them by my embaſſadors. When I was 


„ thus inſul:ed, you ſaid not a word ; but when I came to 


do myſelf juſtice, what a clamour have you ſet up? You 
„know very well, that I took this Halonnefus neither from 
them nor you, but from Seſtrates the pirate. If you fay 
<< that he held it under your protection, you declare your- 
<< ſelves his accomplices : If you diſown him and his robbe- 
< ries, why ſhould you think of depriving me of my juſt 
<< reward, for clearing the ſeas and protecting trade? I be- 
<< lieve I can gueſs the reaſon. All things 1 do offend you, 
<< kindnefſes not excepted. I offered you this Ha 1 
merely out of the great reſpect I had to your friendſhip z this | 
«+ did not pleaſe your demagogues, they talked you into a 
«« refufal of my offer, and which was ſomewhat ſingular, they 
© talked you into reclaiming what they made you refuſe to ac- 
<< cept. Would you know the reaſorr? Come, I'll telit you : 
Either I mutt have reſtored the ifland, which you know 
* would have been a full proof of my taking it unjuſtly ; or 
I mult have refuſed to reſtore it, and thereby have opened 
«© a way to thoſe violent motions which they long to make 
© in your affemblies. Well, I penetrated all this, and, to 
<< be even with them, offered to ſubmit our diſputes to arbi- 
tration, refolving to make you a preſent of the iſland, if 
it was adjudged to me, and to have yielded it ＋ if judg - 


«© ment had gone againſt me. a time did offer this 
« and as often did you reject it. Peparethians in the 


«© mean time ſeized the iſland. Well, what was I to do 
«« then? Was I bound not to puniſh thoſe violators of their 
„ caths? Was I patiently to ſubmit to injuries of ſuch a na- 
« ture, offered in ſuch a manner? Confider a little; if Ha- 
«« lonneſus belonged to theſe people, how came the Athenians 
«© to demand it? If it belonged to you, why did you not 
ce attack the ufurpers ? Things came at laſt to fuch a paſs, 
<< that, to ſecure the paſſage of Macedonian veſſels from the 
<< privateers, fitted out from your colonies by order of Poly- 
«© crates, authorized fo to do by your decrees, I was conſtrain- 
«« ed to come in perſon before the ports of theſe corſairs, 
„% in order to keep them in awe. I had little reafon to act 
«< with all this caution, when that general at the ſame time 
«< ſent to the Byzantines to join with him, and declared pub- 
« licly, that, when occaſion ſhould offer, he would make 
«© war upon me. All this did not engage me to act with a 
violence proportioned to yours. I attempted nothing 
«< againſt you; I ſeized not either your gallies or your domi- 
«© nions, though i it was in my power to have taken a part, if 
« not the whole, of both; and all this time I contmued to 
6 ſolicit 
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. «« ſolicit 2 that our differences might be put to arbitra- 
tion. for yourſelves, whether equity is beſt award- 
ed by 2 or the ſword, and whether it be fit, that 
you or I ſhould be judges in our own cauſes ; conſider too 
with yourſelves, how unreaſonable it will appear, that 
the Athenians, who forced the Thefians and the Maronites 
to be content with an arbitration made on their reſpective 
claims to the city of Stryma, ſhould refuſe to ſubmit to 
the deciſion of their own differences with me in the ſame 
** way. Your obſtinacy muſt ſtill more unreaſona- 
<< ble, when it is remembered, that the arbitration I offered 
ht would not have left you expoſed to the incertainties which 
<< uſually attend ſuch judgments. If it went againſt you, you 
were to loſe nothing; a decree in your favour would have 
«© given you my conqueſts. 
Jo crown all your oddities, you refuſe to hear my em- 
«© baſſadors, who are impowered, in the name of me and 
«© my allies, to aſſure you that we are willing to compro- 
«© miſe upon teaſo terms whatever differences ſubſiſt 
<< between us and other Greeks. Could you take any bet- 
<< ter method than complying with this propoſition ? At all 
events, it muſt have been beneficial to you; for I muſt 
either have acted conformable to my offers, or not: In 
the firſt caſe, you would have had the honour of protect- 
<< ing all the Greeks, ou ſay, have taken umbrage at 
my power: In the to? you would have had the great- 
<< eft advantage over me; my want of faith could not have 
deen concealed, I muſt have paſſed for a traitor convict 
throughout Greece. To ſay the truth, my propoſitions 
** were perfectly ſuited to your people; but, alas! your de- 
«© magogues could not find their accounts in them. Thoſe 
who are beſt acquainted with your government ſay, that 
theſe ſort of people know no fort of war fo cruel as a 
peace, and never taſte ſo much of peace as in the midſt 
„of war. When the ſword is drawn every Athenian ge- 
** neral is tied down to compound with them ; and muſt ei- 
<< ther pay for their crying him up, or for their not crying 
*© him down. Your dealers in words carry it {till far- 
*© ther : In order to have reputation, a man's character 
„ muſt be publicly given by them. This is a general bu- 
ſineſs, nor is it of any great conſequence what countr 
he is of, who deſires to be commended ; the noble 
citizen, the illuſtrious ſtranger, a whole ſtring of theſe 
© ſort of epithers are at their command; and, once beſtowed 
in the ale mbly, thoſe who are honoured with them become 


10 
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moſt excellent commonwealth's-men in the opinion of 
ze the 
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& the vulgar. I could upon very reaſonable terms have 
ee filenced their invectives or even have converted them into 
c eulogies ; but I ſcorn to acquire your friendſhip in ſo 
« ſcandalous : manner: I ſhould be nd © ve any 
< thing to do with theſe mercenaries, who, becauſe they 
« did not fell me Amphipolis, have the impudence to ſay, 
« uſurp it. I am poſitive, my title to that city is built 
on reaſons too ſtrong for them with all their eloquence 
& to overthrow. For, if Amphipolis ought to belong to ics 
«© moſt antient poſſeſſors, how do Talk i apud) Ar. 
« ander, one of my anceſtors held it firſt : witneſs the riches 
<«< taken by him there from the Perſians, the firſt fruits of 
4 which he conſecrated in a ſtatue of gold, ſet up in the 
t temple at Delphi. Well, if you don't like this reaſon, 
66 ſhall Amphipolis belong to its laſt maſter ? I am 
for by this title alſo it is mine. I took it from the Lace- 
© dZemonians, who, after they had driven 
< in it a colony of their own. As I take it, iti 
«© held either by a right of ſucceſſion or a right 
«<< queſt. Now both theſe rights have I ; you 
< the one or the other ; and yet, becauſe y 
« city ſome time, you are pleaſed to ſet up a claim to 
though you have confeſſed my right in the moſt authentic 


on this ſubject, you have over-and-over acknowledged me 


for the lawful ſovereign of Amphipel:s ; beſides you have 
recognized me for its maſter by your laſt of peace. 
gua- 


«« Is it poſſible to have the of a place 
„ ranteed than I have this? My anceſtors held it formerly, 
<< I have conquered it, you — acknowledged my right, 


„you who never parted with any » to you 
had fo much as the colour of a title. You ſee then the 
« grounds of my . 
s contradiction the aggreſſors, becauſe n pains 
„% to prevent your ha reaſon rupture, you 
«« load me with — ER "is * 
«« blacken me all you can. I take the witneſs the 
«« poodneſs of my cauſe, and the nece ra 


«« doing myſelf that juſtice which you have refuſed me (H)“. 
| : Tus 
b Vide apud DzxmosTRHEN. Orat. hanc Literam & Refutat. 


H) There are ſome few paſſages in this eloquent letter which 
may be illuſtrated from antient authors. Ewvagoras king of Cyprus 
was originally a private citizen of Salamis, but deſcended of a no- 

4+ 


ble 
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_ Txx judicious reader will not be diſpleaſed at the extraor- 

dinary length of this letter, when he conſiders, that it is 
an accurate and authentic hiſtory of many curious events, 
and at the ſame time an artful apology written by the moſt 
potent prince and moſt conſummate politician of his time. 
Happy would it have been for us, if more ſuch letters as 
theſe had been preſerved ; but time has ſwallowed them up, 
and we have only a few ſhort epiſtles, which ſerve barely 
to demonſtrate, that this is truly Philip's from the confor- 
mity of ity ſtile, as it muſt be allowed worthy of him from 
the conſideration of its matter, 
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Is all probability, this epiſtle had wrought its deſired ef- Meaſures 
ſect, if Demoſthenes the conftant adverſary of Philip had not taken by 


ble family, and a man of great ſpirit ; he perſuaded his fellow- 
citizens to throw off the Perfian yoke, which they did under his 
conduct, and conquered a great part of the iſland ; he was after- 
wards ſlain by Nicecles ; however his ſon Ewvagoras the younger 
pretended to the kingdom of Cyprus, and was ſupported by the 
Athenians againſt Protagoras the ſucceſſor of Nicocles. The Athe- 
nians were induced to take his part on account of the great aſſiſ- 
tance his father had given their admiral Conon, when he laboured 
to reſtore Athens to her former grandeur (27). As to Diomſſus the 
younger, the reader has had his hiſtory already; there is, how- 
ever, a paſſage relating to him, which deſerves to be mentioned 
here. It is ſaid, that Philip, having an interview with this prince, 
could not help aſking him, how in ſo ſhort a time he had loſt the 
flouriſhing kindom left him by his father? Dionyſſus anſwered 
fraak'y, Becauſe, Sir, my father did not leave me his fortune with 
his kingdom (28). When the king of Macedon wrote in a high 
ſtrain fo the Lacedemonians to leave the Argives and Mefſenians 
free, he received this Laconic anſwer : Dionyſius at Corinth; by 
which they intimated, that he was no leſs a tyrant than Diomſius, 
and no more out of fortung's power than he (29). The iſtands of 
Peparethus, Halonneſus, and Sciathus, lie in the Ægean ſea, where 


they form a triarig'e. Philip, as he tells us in the letter, would 


have given up Halonneſus to the Athenians as a preſent, but De- 
moſthenes engaged them to refuſe it in that light, alledging, that 
their acceptance would be injurious to them as a republic (30). 
A [chines, however, told them plainly, that it was fooliſh to re- 
fuſe an ifland, and diſpute about words ; that thefe fort of pro- 
ceedings would do ſervice to. Philip, and afford him an opportu- 
nity of charging them with haughtineſs and infincerity, as often 
as they upbraided him with breach of faith (31). 


(27) Pauſan. in Attic. Diodor. lib. xv. xvi. (28) lian. 
Var. Hiſt. lib. xii. c. 60. (29, Demet. Phaler. de Elac. c. 8. 
(30) Orat. adv. Cefiph. (31) Aſcbin. de falſ. legat. 
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undertaken to open the people's eyes, and to convince them, 
that the king's deſign was only to ſuſpend their judgments, 
and to hinder their taking any vigorous reſolution, till he 
had ſubdued ſuch places in the country where his army now 
lay, as would leave him without apprehenſions from that 
quarter ©, It happened, that about this time the news ar- 
rived at Athens of Chares's being excluded the ports of the 
allies ; this occaſioned great heats in the aſſembly, the parti- 
zans of Philip inſiſting warmly on the contempt ſhewn to- 
wards the republic, by firſt ſoliciting ſupplies, and then re- 
fuſing to admit them. Phocion cleared up this; he told them 
in few words, that the allies had not inſulted the people of 
Athens by endeavouring to ſecure themſelves from a rapa- 
cious Athenian ; and that, if they would retrieve their repu- 
tation, they ought to ſend back their fuccours under the 
command of ſome man of honour *# According to the 
wonted flexibility of popular councils, this motion was ap- 
proved, and Phocion himfelf named admiral} and captain ge- 
neral, In this flow of their good humour, the Athenians 
did every thing that could be expected from them; as, on 
the other hand, Phocion ſhewed himſelf a true patriot by ac- 
cepting readily this command, when he found it in his power 
to execute it with honour to himſelf and to the ſtate ; though 
upon other occaſions he had oppoſed their declaring againſt 
Philip, when he judged thoſe declarations would only ſerve 
to irritate him and do themſelves no good. Such were the 


enemies of Philip on this fide. The Perfian kings, as we 


have already frequently noted, were wont to regard the 
Macedonian princes, not only as their tributaries, but as their 


faithful allies. The fortune of Philip, the continual clamour 


of the Athentans againft him, and his dethroning at his plea- 
ſure the petty princes of Thrace, concurred to make the 
Per ſian view him in another light. When therefore he led 


his troops againſt Perinthus, the great king, as he was filed 


by the Greeks, ſent his letters mandatory to the governors 
of the maritime provinces, direCting them to ſupply the place 
with all things in their power; in conſequence of which 
they filled it with troops, granted large ſubſidies in 
money, and ſent beſides great convoys of proviſions and am- 
munition. 'The Byzantines alſo, conceiving their own turn 
would be next, exerted their utmoſt force for the preſerva- 
tion of Perinthus, ſending thither the flower of their youth 


with all other neceſſaries for an obſtinate defence. Thus 


© DEMOSTHEN. ubi ſi 


d PLuT. in vit. Phocion. 
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Philip found all this part of the world either open enemies 
or ſuſpicious friends. 

Fuss E difficulties, which would certainly have made a Philip 
ſtrong impreflion on a prince of leſs firmneſs or more mode- compelled 
rate abilities, ſerved only to ſtimulate the ambition of the #9 74/e the 
Macedonian. As ſoon therefore as he ſaw a ſmall breach — oy 
made in the wall, he proceeded-to the attack, and ſtormed har wy 
Perinthus with a vaſt effuſion of blood on both ſides. It is \1- 
not likely that, with all theſe advantages, the Perinthians Vear of 
would have been able to have ſuſtained many ſuch efforts, if the Flood 
the ſituation of the city had not proved of greater uſe to 2660. 
them, than either themſelves or Philip foreſaw. For ſtand- Before 
ing as it did on the fide of a hill, and their houſes being built Chriſt 
with great regularity, every ſtreet, with the help of a few 339. 
works, was converted into a new wall, which, while the be- 
ſiegers battered, they were expoſed to all the ſhot of the be- 
ſieged; which, as the houſes roſe gradually one above ano- 
ther, did prodigious execution, Philip ſeeing this, and be- 
ing informed by his engineer named Peo/indus, that nothing 
but time could overcome theſe difficulties, he inſtantly be- 
thought himſelf of a method, whereby he hoped to indemnify 
his army for their long and great fatigue, though for the 
preſent he increaſed it; for marching ſuddenly with a great 
corps of troops, he blocked up Byzantium, which as it was 
in a manner exhauſted by the ſuccours ſent to Perinthus, 
had well nigh fallen into his hands immediately, and could 
never have endured a ſiege even of a moderate length. But | 
while Philip dreamt of gaining two cities at a time, he was 
compelled to leave them both; for Phocion, arriving with | 
his fleet, quite changed the face of affairs. The inhabitants 
of the Cher ſoneſe declared immediately for the Athenians, and 
Philip, ſeeing all hopes of ſucceeding taken away, raiſed both 
his ſieges, and marched off with an army exceſſively haraſſed, 
and not a little diſpirited f. Phocion made the beſt uſe of his 
abſence, he retook ſuch places as the Macedonian had garri- 
ſoned, took many of his thips, and by frequent deſcents raiſ- 
ed contributions throughout the maritime provinces of Mace- 
donia s. 

Tuis 1everſe of fortune ferved only to aggrandize t he 

character of Philip; he ſent immediately to treat of a peace, Hate; 
and that the reputation of his arms might not ſuffer from his war ox the 
late diſappointment, he turned them inſtantly on a Scythian Sey thians 

; a and defeat, 

f PLUTAKCH. in vit. Phocion. Dibpox. Sicut. ubi ſupra the Yri- 

* DcmosTHEen. pre Crisirn. PLuT. ubi ſupra. Drobo. balli. 
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prince, who ſought to take advantage of his misfortune ; 
and, having totally defeated his forces, made the Macedonians 
rich with their plunder. The Triballi, a fierce and barba- 
rous nation, refuſed him paſſage through their country, un- 
leſs he would ſhare with them the ſpoil he had taken. Philip, 
conſidering rather the wound his reputation would have re- 
ceived by complying with ſuch a propoſition, than the worth 
of what they required, abſolutely rejected their demand, and 
marched to give them battle. The engagement was obſtinate 
and bloody, and had well-nigh been fatal to the king ; for 
after receiving a wound in his thigh, his horſe was killed 
under him, and himſelf trampled to the ground. T his be- 

ing perceived by the young Alexander, he flew immediately 

to his aſſiſtance, and having covered his father's body with 

his thield, flew or put to flight ſuch of the Barbarians as 

were got about him. Philip being remounted gained a ſignal 

victory, and returned into MAacedon, as he was wont, cover- 

.ed with laurels, and received with loud acclamations, tho' 

in himſelf he was much diſſatisfied, and began to form new 

projects for depreſſing the {thentans, who, kept continually 

warm by the oratians of Demoſthenes, were far from being 

ſo ready as they had formerly been to clap up a peace h. 
Phivip THz effects of the Athenian war became daily more and 
ſucceeds in more inſupportable to the ſubjects of Philip; for, as the 
his projet Macedonians were never very powerful at ſea, the Athenians 
of entering now deprived them of all their trade, by keeping continually 
Greece. ſuch ſquadrons on their coaſts, that their veſſels durſt not 
Yearof ſtir out of port. If Philip's deſign had ſucceeded in Thrace 
the Flood, and on the Helleſpont, he would have ſtarved Athens, her 
— proviſions as well as her revenues being chiefly drawn from 
3 thoſe countries; the Athenians were now even with him 
. in the ſame wars, with this unlucky circumſtance, that 
Ry the king knew not how to relieve himſelf ', Yet he 

did not deſpair ; he formed, on the contrary, a project 
of invading Attzca, though he had no fleet to tranſport 
his troops, and notwithſtanding that he knew well e- 
nough the Thefſalians were not to be depended on, if 
he attempted to march through the P3zlz, and that the 
Thebans would even then be ready to oppoſe his march. 
To obviate all theſe difficulties, he had recourſe to Athens 
itſelf, where, by means of his partizans, he procured #/- 
chines his old friend to be ſent their deputy to the Am- 
phictyons; this ſeemed a ſmall matter, and yet this was the 


b Jos rin. lib. ix. c. z. 
Pur ARKcu. in Phocion. 
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hinge on which his whole projet turned. By that time 
A ſchines had taken his ſeat, a queſtion was ſtirred in the 
council, whether the Locrians of Amphiſ/a had not been guilty 
of ſacrilege in plowing the fields of Gyrrha in the neighbour- 
hood of the temple at Delphi. Sentiments being divided, 
| M/chines propoſed a view, which was accordingly . decreed. 
But when the Amphictyons came in order to ſee how things 
ſtood, the Locrians, either jealous of their property, or 
ſpurred thereto by the ſuggeſtions of ſome who ſaw far- 
ther than themſelyes, fell upon theſe venerable perſons ſo 
rudely, that they compelled them to ſecurethemſelves by flight. 
The Amphifyons, conſidering this matter in council, de- 
creed, that an army ſhould be raiſed under the command 
of one of their own number to chaſtiſe the delinquents ; but 
as this army was to be compoled of troops ſent from all the 
ſtates of Greece, the appearance at the rendezvous was ſo in- 
conſiderable, that the Amphiftyon ſent to command them 
durſt undertake nothing. The whole matter being reported 
to the council, A#ſchines in a long and eloquent haran 
ſhewed, how much the welfare and even the ſafety of Greece | 
depended on the reverence paid to their decrees ; and after 
inveighing againſt the want of public ſpirit in ſuch as had 
not ſent their quotas at the time appointed by the council, 
he moved that they ſhould elect Philip for their general, and 
pray him to execute their decree. The deputies from the o- 
ther ſtates, conceiving that by this expedient their reſpective 
conſtituents would be freed from any farther trouble or ex- 
pence, came into it at once; whereupon a decree was im- 
mediately drawn up, purporting, that embaſſadors ſhould be 
ſent to Philip of Macedon in the name of Apollo and the 
Amphifyons, once more to require his affiftance, and to 
notify to him, that the ſtates of Greece had unanimouſly 
choſen him their general, with full power to act as he thought 
fit, againſt ſuch as had oppoſed the authority of the Am- 
phiftyons x. Thus of a ſudden, and before any body fore- 
ſaw it, Philip by this round-about method acquired all that 
he ſought ; and having an army ready in expectation of this 
event, he immediately marched to execute the commands of 
the Amphifyons in all appearance, but in truth to fulfil his 
own deſigns; for having paſſed into Greece with his ar- 
my, he meddled not with the Locrians, but ſeized im- 
mediately Elatea, a great city in Phocts, on the river 


| 
| 
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Cephifes ', This amazed all Greece, nor was there any bo- 
dy who could pretend to ſay what ſtep he would take 
next (H). 
The Athe- Tein 5 were in the utmoſt conſuſion on the news 
nians and of Philip's march; an extraordinary afſembly was called, 
Thebans jn which the people demanded advice of - Dems/thenes by 
refobve to name. That great orator with much preſence of mind ex- 
oppoſe bim. ported them to (end embaſſadors throughout all Greece, but 
eſpecially to the Thebens to engage them to riſe at once 
and oppoſe the Aſacedonian torrent before it bore down all. 


| Drepor. Sicvi. lib. xvii, PiLutarca. in Phocion, & 
Demoſthen. 


(H) This was Phe/ip's maſter piece; upon this occaſion he ſhewed 
that he was able to over - reach all the ſtateſmen in Greece ; for it is 
morally certain, thut if any of the Grecia ſtates had ſuſpected 
his d:tign, they would never have conſented to the decree, which 
gave him a paſſage into the heart of their country. By ſeizing 
Elatea, he provided himſeif the fitteſt place in the world for his 
head quarters, fince it awed Beotia, and opened him a paſſage 
into Attica. It is true, the Thebans barred his paſſage, but that 
was wha: he could not foreſee ; for inaſmuch as he had done them 
very conſiderable ſervices, particularly in the Phocian war, he 
might better have reckoned upon them than upon any of the 
Grecians, Theſe were not the only people who were not over- 
graceful to the king of Macedon ; the Pel, , for whom he 
had done much, openly hiſſed his chariot at the Olympic | 
offering him thereby the higheſt affront in the fight of all Greece, 
When it was reparted at the court of Philip, there wanted not 
ſome to declate, that ſuch inſolence ought to be chaſtiſed ; but 
Philip, who was practiſed in the art of twallowing injuries (32), 
anſwere v-ry mildly - [the Peloponneſians 5% us for doing good 
ferns, what will they not ſay, if we ſhould do them ill ones (33) ? 
This calmgeis of his had its defired effect. His enemies, while 
they indulged their tongues, never thought of acting to his preju- 
dice: When therefore he ſeized Elatea, they ſtood amazed, inftead 
of running to arms, and, as if they had been faſcinated by the 
charms of Philip, ſtood gazing on his army, expecting where it 
would march next. This fight was doubtleſs as pleaſing to Phe/rp 
as his ſubſequent victory at Cheronea, ſince it was the avowed 
maxim of this 112aciqus monarch, that an advantage gained by 
pobcy was more glorious than a conqueſt by arms, becauſe in the 
glory of the latter his waole army had a right to ſhare, whereas 


in reſpect to the former the fame reſulting cherefrom belonged to 
himſelf alone (34). | | 


(32) Longin. de Sublim. c. 25. (33) Plutarch. in Apophtheges. 
(34) Dindor. Sicul. lib. xvi. prope fn. 
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The people inſtantly aſſented, and went to Thebes 
at the head of the embaſſy . Philip had ſent to the ſame 
city Pyr he as his embaſſador ; he was a man of great abili- 
ties, by birth a Byzantine, by his merit a citizen of Athens, 
by choice the miniſter of Philip ”. This orator eaſily over- 
came the collegues of Demeftbenes ; but Demoſthenes himfſeld 
who could overcome? His ſpeeches had ſuch an effect on the 
Thebans, that forgetting all the obligations they owed ta 
Philip, they conſidered him no longer as their benefactor, 
but as one who ſought to arrive at the ſovereignty of Greece. 
Fired therefore with reſentment, they concurred unanimoul- 
iy with the Athemans, and concerted with Demefthenes the 
meaſures proper to be taken in ſo nice a conjuncture. Philip, 
on the other hand, did not fit ſtill, he ſent his embaſſadors 
to Athens to treat of peace, and he is ſaid to have engaged 
the prieſteſs at Delphi to propheſy nothing but deſtruction to 
thoſe who ſhould make war againſt him. Demaſt hemes defeat- 
ed both deſigns, he engaged the Mbenians not to liften in any 
degree to his propoſitions, and encouraged them alfo to pay 
no regard to the oracle, by telling them that Pythia Philip- 

i An army was immediately raiſed, which marched 
with incredible diligence to Eleuſis, where they were joined 
by the Thebans, who ſhewed a laudable zeal for the liberty of 
Greece. The confederates made the greateſt appearance that 
had ever been ſeen in Greece, and the troops were without 
doubt exceedingly gaod, but, generals were 
wanting. Chares, that ſcandal to his country, and Lyſictes, 
a man without conduct, commanded the Athenians ; the 
Thehans were without any general of note; however, they 
for a battle, which all circumflances conſidered, 
could not but be decifve®. 


Philip, when he found his arts defeated, and that all his Ard arr 
negotiations could nat hinder this extraordinary junction, defeated at 
reſolved as his laſt refource to have recourſe to an engagement. Cheronzz. 


Thus determined, he advanced to Cheronea, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which city the confederates were encamped. 
The next day, by that time the ſun was up, both armies 


were in the field. The king gave the command of the left 


wing to his fon Alexander, then about nineteen years of 
age; but he placed about him his moſt experienced generals 
to prevent any accident his extraordinary courage, unſuſtain- 


„ DemosTHBx. pro CTEst Pr. Diopor. S1cuL. ubi ſupra. 
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ed by experience, might draw on him. The right he com- 
manded in perſon. On the other fide, the Athenians were 
on the left, the Thebans on the right. - Alexander began the 
charge, and his troops ſeconded his ardor with an alacrity 
confarmable to his wiſhes. The facred band of the Thebans, 
however, made a ſteady and gallant reſiſtance ?. The Athe- 
nians in the mean time had the better on the left, and 8 
puſhed the enemy from their ground, Lyficles their gener 

had the imprudence to cry aloud, Come on, my fellow ſoldiers, 
let us drive theſe cowards to Macedon, On which the Athe- 
nians loſing all order ruſhed on to the purſuit. Philip, who 
faw and heard this from the ſide of a hill, whereon his pha- 
lanx remained in excellent order, ſaid coldly to thoſe who 
were near him, Theſe Athenians don't know how to conquer d. 
Then bearing down upon them, all in confuſion as they were, 
he obtained an eaſy, though a very bloody, victory; a thou- 
ſand Athenians being flain on the ſpot. At the ſame time, 
and with a like effuſion of blood, Alexander triumphed over 
the Thebans : T hus the confederates were totally overthrown, 
and the authority of Philip effectually eftabliſhed. Demoſt- 
henes, who had been ſo inſtrumental in bringing the Atbeni- 
ans and Thebans into the field, was there in perſon ; but it 
ſeems he wanted military courage, for in the beginning of 
the rout he threw away his ſhield and betook himfelf to flight. 
We are farther told, that a ſtake catching hold of his robe as 
he fled, he, not doubting but it was an enemy, cried out, 
Alas | ſpare my life . On his return to Athens, he was well 
received, though Lyficles was put to death. As to Philip, 
in the firſt tranſport of his joy, he behaved very ridiculouſly ; 
he cauſed the decree of Demaſtbenes to be ſung in his preſence, 
ſpoke contemptibly of the powers of Greece, and inſulted his 
priſoners, till Demades the Athenian brought him to his 
ſenſes, by telling him, Heaven, O ling, hath aſſigned thee 
the part of Agamemnon, and thou wilt needs play that of 
Therſites (I). It was the peculiar felicity of this prince, 


that 
? Diopos. Sicut. ubi ſupra. Oros. lib, iii. 1PoLY &#N. 
Stratagem. lib. iv. ArRR1an. lib. vii. r PLUTARCH. in 


vit. dec. Orat. i Diopor. Sicut. ubi ſupa. 


(I) We need not wonder at Philip's intemperate joy on account 
of his victory. Heroes and kings are the greateſt of men, but 
they are ſtill men. Demoſthenes, who alone preſerved his courage, 
when Thebes and Athens were ſtruck with terror, = it when he 
came to e thole Macedonians, againſt whom he made it the 

engag + 
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that he would hear advice, and receive thoſe things kindly 
which to monarchs of a weaker brain would have ſounded 
like treaſon. He inſtantly ordered Demades to be releaſed, 
eſteemed him as his friend, and loaded him with benefits ever 
after. His converſation, 'Diodorus tells us, gave Philip ſo 
high a reliſh of the Athenian civility, that he diſmiſſed all his 
priſoners. But when they afterwards demanded their bag- 
gage, though he granted their requeſt, he could not help ſay- 
ing, Theſe men, I believe, do not think we fought in earneſt t. 
The reflection of Polybius on this act of clemency ought ever 
to accompany its recital, fince it is no leſs honourable to its 
author, than the act itſelf was to Philip. By this, ſays that 
polite Grecian, he gained a ſecond victory more glorious than his 
armer ; for whereas at Cheronæa he triumphed only over ſuch 
Athenians as oppoſed him, he now vanquiſhed the whole city u. 


t PLuT. in Apophtheg. Dropbox. Sicut. ubi ſupra. u Po- 
L vB. lib. v. 


buſineſs of his life to excite enemies and raiſe armies. Philip, 
ſo wiſe in his deſigns, ſo cool in the execution of them, could 
not behold this ſacceſs without tranſports. When the news of Phi- 
lip's death reached Athens, Demoſthenes put on a garland and ap- 
peared publicly in pomp, though his daughter was but juſt dead. 
He did that for the death of Philip, which Philip had done for 
the political death of Athens ; both were mad from the ſame mo- 
tive, and both, if either, were excuſable alike (35). It is in- 
deed alledged in favour of | Philip, that his ſenſes were overcome 
with wine; but methinks the joy of his victory might intoxicate 
him ſufficiently. He had good ſenſe enough to foreſee that he 
ſhould fight no more battles againſt Greets; that this victory would 
eſtabliſh the pre-eminence of Macedon, and leave him at liberty to 
purſue thoſe vaſt defigns he had formed. But if all that has been 
ſaid will not wipe off the ſtain of his intemperance on this occaſion, 
his future conduct ought to obliterate it; he buried the Athenians 
who fell in the battle honourably, and on all occaſions afterwards 
acknowledged them to be the braveſt and politeſt people in Greece. 
Nay, he was wont to do juſtice to the merit of Demoſthenes, at 
whom when ſome of his courtiers were railing, Let the mau 
ſpeak freely, ſaid Philip, fince be is not in our pay, though we woul1 


gladly give him a larger appointment than to any of our houfhold (36). 


At another time, ſpeaking of the different kinds of eloquence, 7- 
ſocrates, ſaid he, fences with a foil, but Demoſthenes with a word 
(37). Tis plain, that if Philip had vices and follies, he had alſo 
many good qualities, and much good ſenſe. 


(35) Plutarch. in vit. Demoſihen, Diodor. Sicul. ubi ſupra, 
(36) Lucian. in aud. Demoſthen. (37) Dian. Halicarn. in 
I/zo. Liban. in Den oſt ben. 
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He carried his moderation till farther ; for he concluded a 
peace with Athens on their own terms, and leaving a good 
garriſon in Thebes did the reſt of the Barotians no manner of 

hurt. . | 
The com. Tus Philip of Macedon, with an army of thirty thou- 
ſequences ſand foot, and two thouſand horſe, effected what Xerxes 
of this vic- with his millions attempted in vain. He attained by one 
* victory the ſovereignty of Greece, though it coſt the Greets 
many to eſtabliſh its liberty. He did not indeed diſturb his 
countrymen with the rattling of their chains ; but when there 
| was a neceſſity, he did not ſpare to ſhew them that he was, 
and would be, their maſter. The Athenians in the mean time 
acted as they were wont, that is, violently and beyond all 
bounds of reaſon. They cried up the virtue of Demoſthenes 
to the ſtars, they inveighed loudly againſt ſuch as had any 
ſhire in betraying Greece, they interred thoſe who were flain 
at Cheronea at the public expence. Demoſthenes publiſhed 
their virtues in a funeral oration, and, if we may be allowed 
to expreſs our ſentiments in a metaphor, they ſhewed by the 
ſ-lemnity of its interment what a high value they ſet upon 
their liberty v. The reſt of the Greeks did not either fo 
readily perceive, or did not think it prudent fo publicly to 
lament, the change which this expedition had made in their 
affairs; inſtead of deploring their ſervitude, they rejoyced in 
the lenity of their ſovereign, and ſeemed rather to regard 
the greatneſs of Philip as due to his merit, than acquired by 

his arts and arms. 

bo We are now to behold the king of Macedon in a new light; 
"7 hitherto we have ſeen him firuggling with his neighbours, 
ms of the courting the Athenians, and iſing as the times required 
Greeks With the other ſtates of Greece. He was now lord of all, and 
arainſt the the uſe he made of his power was to convoke a general afſem- 
Perfians. bly of the Greeks, wherein he was recognized generaliflimo, 
and with full power appointed their leader againſt the Per/i- 
ans. Having by virtue of his authority ſettled a general peace 
amongſt them, and appointed the quota which each of the 
ſtates ſhould furniſh for the war, he diſmiſſed them, and re- 
turning into Macedon began to make great preparations for 
this new expedition; an expedition which, beſide the anti- 
ent hatred of the Greeks towards the barbarians, occaſioned 
by the injuries received from them, he coloured with a new 
pretence relating particularly to himſelf, viz. the aſſiſlance 
given by the Perſian to the cities of Perinthus and Byzan- 


tium x. 
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kings had ſome thoughts, and actually gave ear to a plan laid 
before him for that purpoſe *, One of his ſucceflors, Ageſilaus, 
carried it ſtill farther, and with an inconſiderable army gave 
law to the lieutenants of the great king. It is true, Ageſilaus 
did not openly profeſs a deſign of conquering the whole em- 
pire, but that he really intended no leſs may be gathered from 
his affecting to ſacrifice in the ſame manner with Agamemnon, 
when he went upon his expedition, and his reply to one 
who called the Perſian emperor, as the Greeks were wont, 
the great king. In what, ſaid Ageſilaus, is he greater 
than I, if be be not braver or better. His ſacrificing 
ſhewed, that he meant to emulate Agamemnon, who did 
not haraſs but. ſubvert Troy, and his apophthegm, that 
he defired to make himſelf equal to him who was called 
the great ting. Taſon of Theſſaly is thought to have been 
meditating the ſame thing when his thread of life was abrupt- 
ly cut off through a domeſtic conſpiracy d. Philip ſeemed 
to have entered upon this momentous conqueſt with more 
probable and auſpicious hopes ; he was by common conſent 
elected general of Greece, and he had fo effectually bumbled 
the Grecians, that he had reaſon to expect they would obey 
him; he had beſides a numerous, well-diſciplin'd, and victo- 
rious army, and, which might be zul reckoned his pecu- 
liar felicity, able and faithful minifters, brave and experien- 
ced officers: At the head of the former ſtood Antipater, 
whoſe character might have taken up a page, if his maiter 
had not ſummed it up in a line; having riſen later than uſual 
one morning, he faid, rubbing his eyes at his levee, I have 
ſept ſoundly to day, for I knew Antipater was waking e. This 
was an eulogium worthy of the prince and of his mini- 
ſter ; yet Alexander deſcribed him better, when it was ob- 
ſerved to him, that all his lieutenants except Aztipater wore 
purple; true, ſaid he, but Antipater is all purple within d. 
In ſhort, he was a man of prodigious abilitics, but made no 
diſplay of them. And, as his maſter rightly depicted him, 

prur. in vit. Ariflid. Coxx. Ne pos, in vit Pauſan. Thucyd. 
lib i. Driopos. Sicu L. lib. zi. HzNObor. lib vi. Pro- 
TARCH. in vit. Ageſil &in Apophtheg o Diopox. Sicut lib xv. 
© PLUTAxCH. Apophthegm. o Diopos. Stic ub. vii. £ 
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the very time that Xerxes invaded Greece, its in- The no- 
habitants had projected a return of his viſit, not in a pirati- tives 

by making deſcents on his ſea- coaſts, for that they ieh en- 
did immediately after they had driven him back into Aſia y; ©9*raged 
but with a view of making an abſolute conqueſt of his do- Philip te 
minions, or at leaſt ſo much of them as might ſuit them beſt ; Ag 
of this we have ſeen already, that one of the Spartan 
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was alike aſpiring in his thoughts, and humble in his manners. 
Parmenis was of another caſt, 3 the beſt judge in 
Greece, had pronounced him the only general he ever met 
with ©. Parmenis returned his maſter's compliment upon 
another occaſion, in a manner which ſhewed the penetration 
of a ſtateſman and the frankneſs of a ſoldier. The embaſ- 
ſadors of the Grecian ſtates expreſſed ſome uneaſineſs, that 
Philip came not out earlier in the morning. Be quiet, gentle- 
men, ſaid Parmenio, for while you flept he was waking. An- 
tipater would have thought this, but only Parmenio would 
have ſaid it, who as he conceived juſtly is remarkably famous 
for ſpeaking freely, which under Philip procured him the 
higheſt honours, under Alexander a violent death ; ſuch was 
the ſtate of things in Greece and in the court of Philip, when 
he projected the conqueſt of Aſia t (K). 1 
ow 


* PLuTarcn. Apophthegm. f Diopon. Sicul. lib. xvi. 


(K) We have in the text attempted to make ſome diſcovery of 
thoſe motives which induced Philip to undertake the conqueſt of 
the Perſian empire. It may not, however, be amiſs to put the 
reader in mind, that the Perfians, by their fooliſh attempt to con- 
quer Greece, had firſt inſpired the Greeks with a thirſt of conquering 
them, and by their ſubſequent proceedings cheriſhed and kept up 
that defire, either thro' want of foreſight, or from a fatal neceſſity. 
We do not mean by this any enevitable deſtiny, but ſuch a neceſſity 
as is the conſtant attendant on imprudence and luxury: When go- 
vernors, either through want of thought, or which is often the 
caſe, from a wrong turn of thought, ſuffer thoſe of whom they 
have the care to fink into all the exceſſes of debauchery, they muſt 
not expect from theſe weak and effeminate men either generous 
thoughts, or gallant actions. When a people become ſlaves to their 
luſts, they are in the faireſt train imaginable of becoming ſlaves to 
their neighbours. Politicians may for a time indeed ward off the 
blow ; but how? Why, by making uſe of mercenary troops. 
Thus the cowardly ſpendthrift pays a bully to fight his quarrels, and 
when he pays him no longer, is beaten by him himſelf. This was 
the fate of the Perfians ; they hired Greek troops, maintained them 
in the exerciſe of their diſcipline, made them perfefly acquainted 
with their country and their manners, ſuffered them to ſee and to 
conſider thoſe errors in their government, which made it in ſpight 
of its grandeur appear contemptible ; and then thoſe very Greeks 
on their return home were continually prompting their countrymen 
to go and pull down that empire whoſe weight ſcarce permitted it 
to ſtand. If the Perfian emperors had always encouraged feuds 
in Greece, the Greeks could never have turned their arms upon them ; 
for we ſee, that till one ſtate ſubdued the reſt, an expedition into 
a might be talked of, but could not be executed, Inſtead of 

this, 
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How great ſoever he appeared there, how happy ſoever Diſenfions 
he might be here; in his family, he was not only uneaſy, but P np 's 
miſerable. His wife Olympias was the daughter of Neoptole- family. 
| mus, brother of Arymbas, king of Epirus, whom Philip 
| raiſed to a participation in the kingdom; his ſon Alexander, 
| by the favour of the ſame monarch, was raiſed to the ſole 
poſſeſſion of the throne to the prejudice of acidas the ſon 
of Arymbas ; all which teſtifies how great a ſhare Clympias 
once had in the affection of her husband. She was a wo- 
man of a high ſpirit, great abilities, a fine addreſs, much 
cunning, and has been terribly wronged, if ſhe had not more 
intrigues than that with Jupiter, to which Alezander ſought 
to aſcribe his birth ©. he reader muſt remember, that 
| Philip in his letter to the Athenians, ſpeaks with great heat 
of their ſeizing his herald, taking from him his letters, 
and reading them in a public aſſembly, in which if they 
| ſhewed their diſreſpect to Philip, they ſhewed at the 
ſame time a high regard to Olympias, to whom they ſent 
a packet of letters taken at the ſame time witnout pre- 
ſuming to open them b. How this lady embroiled herſelf 
with her husband might be ſomewhat r A even in thoſe 
days; at preſent it is impoſſible to give a very diſtinct ac- 
count of it. Whatever it was, the king was ſo extremely 
offended with her, that he proceeded to a repudiation, and 
married Cleopatra the niece of Attalus i. This conduct of 
his, added to ſome other lights, either real or ſo conceived, 
inſpired Alexander with a warm diſlike of his father; and as 
young princes have ſeldom prudence enough to conceal their 


© Justi. I. viii. c. 6. v» prur. in vit. Demet. Di- 
obox. SICU L. |. xvi. Ax RIAN. in præfat. expedit. Alex. 


this, the neceſſity I before mentioned compelled the Perfian to com- 
poſe the quarrels of the Grecians, that they might furniſh him with 
troops. Peace enervated the Greeks, the facility of recruiting their 
mercenaries made the Perfians negle all martial diſcipline In the 
mean time Philip, bleſſed with an excellent education, exerciſed 
with early troubles, endued with invincible fortitude, and full 
of reſtleſs ambition, raiſed the nation he governed from an indigent 
and dependent ſtate to be firſt the terror of its neighbours, then the 
miſtreſs of Greece, laſt of all a match for Per fa. On this foundation 
ſtands the fame of Philip; theſe were the cauſes of his being in 
a condition to paſs into Aa; and theſe the ſources of that weaknes 
and inability to reſiſt, which afterwards appeared, in the Perfian 
adminiſtration (37) 


(37) Plut. in wit. Alex. Arrian, in expedit. Alex. Remarques de 
M. Taurreil fur les Philippiques. 


ſentiments, 


ſentiments, he 


1 At ben. 
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gave evident tokens of it, infomuch, that the 
whole court knew and obſerved it. An accident happened 
which put all things into a flame. At the nuptial feaſt, At- 
talus, the young queen's uncle, was ſo unpolite as to tell the 
ing in the hearing of his ſon, that his Macedoniaxs hoped he 
would give them now a lawful heir to the throne. Alex- 
ander in the heat of his reſentment cried out, hat then, 
raſcal, do you take me £4 ard ? And, while he ſpoke, 
threw a flaggon at his Alas returned the compliment 
in the * way, and the king, extremely provoked at this 


diſturbance, drew his ſword, and, forgetting that he was a 


cripple, haſtily made towards his ſon ; but in his paſſage fell 


down, which gave the courtiers time to get between them, 


Alexander riſing up, and fo that he to whom he ſpoke 
was both his father and his prince, had the aſſurance to ſay 
in quitting the room, The Macedonians ere likely to conquer 
Aſia, when led out of Europe by a prince who cannot go from 
one table to another, without hazarding his neck. He rightly 
conjectured, that it would not, after this, be proper for him 
to remain in Macedon, where his father Philip was both re- 
vered and beloved; he therefore retired with his mother into 
Epirus * (L). 


A little 
8 Pror. in vit. Alex. Ax IAV. I. ii. c. 6. 


(L) P3:lip's greateſt fault was his to feaſting and flat- 
tery. If we may believe a certain author, he made one of his flat- 
terers, whoſe name was Thrafiden, king in Theſſaly, merely be- 
cauſe he had a happy way of making his compliments. Neoptole- 
-ms, the Athenian poet, was at once his favourite and the chief ma- 
nager of his affairs in that city, At this time of day a poet would 
be thought a very indifferent agent in politics ; but it was quite 

otherwiſe at Athens, That writer knew how to manage the peo- 
ple ſo well, that he gave umbrage to Demoſthenes, who failed not 
to raiſe a ſpirit of perſecution againſt him, which conſtrained the 
Poet to retire to Macedon, where he was extremely well received 
by Philip, and became the darling of the whole court (38). When 
his affairs required it, the king was patient, abſtemious, and atten- 
tive to every thing; when they allowed of relaxation, he made 
great entertainments, drank hard, and talked very freely with his 
&Giends. It would have been well if nothing worſe than freedom 
had mingled in his feaſts ; but, it is ſaid, they were polluted with 
every kind of vice, and all the various debaucheries, which the 
moſt ſenſual wits could deviſe (39); yet it m be allowed, that, 


(38 Orat. pro pac. Foſeph. Aatiq. Ji. e. 7. 
Deipne/ J. vi. 


(39) 7, beopomp. 
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A little after theſe diſturbances at court, Damaratus the Philip e- 
Corinthian, who had been Philip's hoſt, and who lived with cal: bis fon.” 


him, not only in the ſtricteſt friendſhip, but with the greateſt 
familiarity, came to make him a viſit. When the firſt com- 
pliments were over, Philip aſked him, It all things were quiet 
in Greece? You have reaſon, Sir, returned he, to trouble your ſe 
about the peace of Greece ; you who have filled your own family 
with whe and diſſention'. The king, who, tho” he liked 
flattery, loved truth, received this reproof as kindly as it was 
meant, immediately made up the breach between himſelf and 
his ſon, and thereby recalled Alexander to court. It is not 
clear, whether the king of Epirus engaged heartily in his ſiſ- 
ter's quarrel or not. In all probability he temporized with 
Philip, who in a ſhort time after gave him his daughter Cleo- 
patra in marriage, with an intent, it is likely, to preſerve all 
things in quiet during his abſence. It is time now to return 
to public affairs. | 


As Philip piqued himſelf on bearing the character of a reli- P- 


* [ 
gious prince, he ſent deputies to conſult the oracle at Delphi for thewar 
as to the ſucceſs of the Perſian war. Pythia returned for an- ia Perſia. 


ſwer a ſingle line in verſe, in Engliſh thus; | 


The ox's deftin'd head now wreaths inthral, 
To laughter doom d, and quickly ſhall he fall. 


The king when he received this reſponſe, immediately conjec- 
tured, that it portended his leading the Perfian king as a vic- 
tim to be offered to the Grecian gods v. But when the event 
ſhewed that he was miſtaken, others held that to be clearly 


| PLUT, ubi ſupra. n Diopor. SICUL. ubi ſupra. 


in his graver moments, Philip ſaw the folly of this, and reflected 
ſeverely enough on the inequality of his own conduct. He would 
often ſay, That he was obliged to Meffieurs the ſpeech makers of Athens 
for pointing out bis faults, and thereby giving him an opportunity to 
amend them (40). Indeed he always heard reproofs, not only with 
patience, but with pleaſure, and ſhewed, upon every occaſion, a 
ſtrong inclination to reward ſuch as put him upon doing right. 
Once at a public ſale of captives, a poor man, approaching the 
tribunal, whiſpered in his ear, Sir, it would be more decent if you 
let your robe fall lower. Here, cried Philip, ſet me this man at li- 
berty; 1 did not know he was my friend (41). The regard we owe 
to truth obliges us to record theſe things. 


(49) Plut. in Apophthegm. (41) Plat. ubi fupra- | 
| pointed 
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pointed out, which had been utterly unſuſpeCted before (M). 
Attalus and Parmenio, who with an excellent corps of troops 
were detached to open the war, had orders given them to ſet 
the Grecian cities at liberty; for how much ſoever Philip 
might be eſteemed a tyrant at Athens, he affected to paſs for 
a lover of liberty at home, requiring that as a juſt reſpect from 
others, which the Athenians called a ſlaviſh ſubmiſſion. With- 
out queſtion the Greek cities, whoſe inhabitants had ſo readily 
libelled him, when Phocion forced him to raiſe the ſieges of 
Perinthus and Byzantium, were now as ready to load him with 
panegyrics, ſince they were entirely at his mercy, the Athe- 
nians having it neither in their power nor their will to afford 
them now any kind of affiſtance ; on the contrary, Athens 
herſelf at this time ſought to ſooth the victor, and began, with 


(M) There is no ſubje& that hath been oftener treated, and re- 
mains yet leſs clear, than this of oracles and their reſponſes. Some, 
{truck with particular inſtances of the correſpondence between their 
anſwers and the events which followed them, have been led to 
conſeſe, that there were in them undeniable marks of ſuper- 


natural aſſiſtance 42). Others, fixing their eyes on the many in- 


ſtances of doubtful, and even falſe, reſponſes which are recorded 
in hiſtory, have attributed the whole to prieſtcraft, and have ex- 
cluced the devil's having any further ſhare in the anſwers of the 
oracles, than he may claim as the patron of fraud and the father 
of lies (43). We do not pretend to unravel in a note a knot twiſted 
by ſo many volumes ; on the contrary, we ſhall confine ourſelves to 
the reſponſe mentioned in the text, and ſhall propoſe to the learned 
ſome difficulties which have occurred to us, and which, we cannot 
think, can be reſolved by either of theſe ſyſtems. Philip had been, 
in a particular manner, the protector of the temple at Delphi ; 
if therefore any dæmon delighted in the worſhip offered to him 
there, why did he not give this royal friend of his a fairer caution ? 
Or, if the oracle was a mere engine of prieſtcraft, and, as De- 
moſt henes alledged, had by this time learned to pbilippixe, how came 
he to give ſuch a reſponſe, as particularly enough pointed out, not 
only Philip's ſudden death, but the very manner of it? It ſhould 
ſeem, that a verſe might eaſily have been contrived to have ſpoke 
the future ſucceſs of Philip, without wearing that cloudy aſpect, 
which was evident in the verſe delivered. We ſhall enter no farther 
into this matter here; but when we come to ſpeak expreſsly of the 
methods in uſe among the Greeks for penetrating into the myſteries 
of providence, we ſhall ſhew, that Chance was chiefly relied on in 
theſe caſes, and that the clearneſs in ſome inſtances, the doubtful- 
neſs in others, and the falſhood in many, reſulted intirely from 
hence, and from nothing elle . | 


(42) Delric, More, Beauchamp, Cc. (43) Van Dale, Fen- 
tenelle, Oc. 
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the reſt of Greece, to philippize, as Demoſthenes emphatically 
called it. Indeed Philip had been very kind to them, 
giving up the places they ſo much defired in Eubæa, and re- 
moving as far as was conſiſtent with his own ſafety, whatever 
might be grievous to them, or afford them apprehenfions. 
They ſeemed alſo to be highly pleaſed with the expedition he 
was about to take, and ſent their deputies to compliment him 
upon that occaſion. reſt of the Grecian ſtates did the 
ſame thing; fo that Philip had now need of a ſecond monitor. 
He had already appointed one of his pages to ſalute him every 
morning with this ſober compliment, Philip, remember thou 
art a mortal; a caution, which, as we ſhall fee, he forgot 
long before night, being in himſelf much addicted to pleaſure, 
tho', when it was neceſſary, no one was more indefatigable 
in buſineſs. Amongſt the reft of his cares, that of making 
his family eaſy gave him a good deal of concern. He had no: 
only a young wife, whom he had lately married, but ſeveral 
concubines alſo, by whom he had children, Alexander was 
very jealous of theſe, and Philip no leſs uneaſy at his jealouly ; 
he ſought, however, to ſooth him; and when the prince would 
ſometimes break out into harſh expreſſions, Philip would ſay, 
Pe patient, my ſon, and let my having other children engage 
you to aft in ſuch a manner, as that the preference I give you 
may appear the effect of your own merit rather than £ my 
choice (N). Jo quiet alſo the relations and friends of Olym- 


pias, 


(N) It may be juſtly faid, that Philip was a better father than 
Alexander proved a ſon. As ſoon as the young man was capable 
of inſtruction in the ſciences, Philip put him under the care of 
Ariſtotle, from whom, ſuch was that monarch's m 
contented to receive leſſons in government himſelf. The king for- 
med the deſign of educating his ſon thus on his very birth. Here 
is his letter to 4rifferle on the occaſion, alike conciſe and inimitable z 
Lou are to know | have a ſon. I thank the gods for it; not ſo 
„much for that they have given me one, as that he is born 
cotemporary with A-iftatle. I promiſe myſelf, from your care, 
he will become worthy of ſucceeding us and of ruling Macedon 
** (44). We have given ſome inſtances of his care of that young 
prince's perſon, of his concern for his reputation at the battle of 
Cheronea, and of his defire to infufe into him noble and heroic prin- 
ciples To theſe let us add, that tho* Philip, as a politician, had 
a great opinion of the force of gold, and was wont to ſay, that 
no city was impregnable, through the gates of which an aſs laden 
with that metal could paſs, tho' he was addicted to the retaining 


(44) Aul. Gel. I. ix. c. 3. 
Vor. VIII. " G 


penſioners 
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þias, the king of Macedon thought it neceſſary to celebrate, 


in a public and ſplendid manner, the marriage between her 


brother Alexander and his daughter Cleoptara. He according- 
ly appointed Ægæ for the place wherein this ſolemnity ſhould 
be performed, and alſo ſignified, that there, for the laſt time, 
he would regale the Greet embaſſadors, before he marched in- 
to Aa. I he concourſe on this occaſion was prodigious, not 
only the Macedonians, but all the . ſtates, ſtriving to 
outvie each other in expreſſions of zeal and friendſhip, towards 
Philip and his government. Amongſt the reſt the Athenians, 
always ingenious in flattery, ſent him a gold crown, which, 
when preſented by their miniſter, he alſo declared, that if 
any plotter of treaſon againſt Philip ſhould, for the future, 
endeavour to ſhelter himſclf in Athens, he ſhould immediately 
be delivered up. The king was mightily pleaſed with this, 
and no leſs delighted with a dramatic entertainment compoſed 
by Neeptelemus the Athenian, a famous tragic poet and highly 
in Philip's favour. The title of this piece was Cinyras ; 
and it was intended to repreſent the king as having already 
triumphed over the Perſian, and made himſelf lord of Aſia. 
The following lines, repreſenting the pride of thoſe antient 
enemies of Greece, particularly affected Philip, inſomuch, 
that he cauſed them to be more than once repeated. 


Your tew'ring hopes above heaven's concaue ftray, 
O'er all the globe of earth you ſeek to ſway ; 
Palace to palace join, and, madly vain, 


Think that no bounds ſhould life or lands reſtrain. 


penſioners in every ſtate, and alſo laviſh of his money to domeſtic 
flatterers, yet he checked this humour as ſoon as he perceived it in 
his ſon. He wrote him a letter on the ſubject, full of excellent 
philoſophy : ** How came you, young man, ſaid he, to reaſon ſo 
„ wretchedly with yourſelf, as to fancy thoſe will ſerve you 
“ faithfully, whom daily you corrupt with money? Do 
«« you this, that the Macedonians may hereafter take you not for 
their king, but for their ſteward or pay-maſter ? If you diſ- 
«« charge theſe offices well, you muſt make but a pitiful prince. 
They are ſpoiled who take gifts, by being taught thereby a ha- 
* bit of taking (45)”- Thus, as a father, he endeavoured to era- 


| dicate thoſe vices, which he practiſed and boaſted of as a prince. 
Perhaps he thought them lawful, or at leaſt more excuſeable, when 


done from political motives, than when ſpringing from an idle incli- 
nation of waſting and throwing away. 


(45) Thee de Offic. J. ii. 
Alas ! 


„„ C ban. i. in Fai 
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Alas ! that lot, which ye wou'd far remove, 
With hoſty flep, your conſtancy hall prove. 

Secure in thought, a ſtrote doth now impend, 
Which to extended views ſhall give an end; 
Sudden and ſure it falls, nor ſhall your pow'r defend“. 


The correſpondence betweeen the reſponſe of the o- 
racle and this prediction of the poet gave Philip an un- 
uſual confidence, and ſpread an air of joy and ſatisfaction 
through the greateſt part of his court. Some, it is ſaid, 
there were, who ſuffered themſelves to doubt of theſe omens; 
they thought the anſwer of the oracle equivocal ; they held 
the compliment of the Atbenian embaſſador portentive of 
ſome ſecret conſpiracy; they conceived thoſe lines, which 
ſo much moved the king, deſcriptive, not ſo much of the 
Perſian ſtate, as of his own, Whether theſe conjectures 
were made before the king's death is a little uncertain; if 
they were, certain it is, that they were well grounded ; for 
a plot there was againſt the king's life, a plot as dark in its 
circumſtances as in its nature. We are indebted to Diedorus 
for the fulleſt account of it; and from him therefore we ſhall 
take it (O). 


THERE 


'* D1opor. Sicut. ubi ſupra. 


(O) We have different accounts of the manner in which Pau/a- 
ſanias was injured. Some ſay, that Arralus himſelf abuſed him at a 
feat, and afterwards proſtituted him to the reſt of the gueſts (46). 
However it was, Attalus without queſtion was much to blame, and 
ſo alſo was Philip, in not doing juſtice upon the complaint of Pau- 
ſanias, On another occaſion he ſhewed himſelf remiſs in the ſame 
way, and was recalled to his duty by the quick anſwer of a poor 
woman She had offered him a petition ſeveral times, and as often 
had been told, that he had not leiſure to hear her. At laſt ſtung 
with this ill uſage, ſhe could not forbear replying, J you have not 
leiſure to do juſtice, be no longer a king, The propriety of this re- 
proof was at that time ſo viſible to Philip, that he immediate! 
heard her complaint, and redreſſed it. Happy had it been for this 
monarch, if the good woman's logic had made a deeper impreflion 
on his heart. Certain it is, that a politician could not have made 
a nicer diſtinction than this, that à denial of juſtice is an abdication 
of magiftracy (46). At other times Philip was more ſtrict, and 
would not facrifice his guty to his paſſions. His courtiers once 
preſſed him vehemently to interpoſe in favour of a man who was 


(46) Plut. in Apophthegm. 
G 2 


on 
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Pauſanias THERE were in the court of Macedon two young men of 

conſpires quality of the ſame name, viz. Pauſanias. Qne of theſe was in 

againſs great favour with the king, who treated him with ſuch indul- 

him. gence and familiarity, that it began to be ſuſpected the king's 

inclination for him tranſgreſſed both the bounds of reaſon and 

of nature. This had reached the ear of the other Pauſanias, 

who, having frequent quarrels with the favourite, was wont, 

by way of reproach, to call him either ſex. The lad, ſtung 

with this terrible outrage, addreſſed himſelf to Attalus one of 

the king's friends, and whoſe niece Cleopatra he afterwards 

| married, ſhewing him how he had been inſulted, and wiſhing 
1 for ſome opportunity to wipe off the ſtain. Some time after 
this, in a general engagement againſt the 7/{yrians, this Pau- 
* ſanias fighting near the king, and perceiving that the enemy 
directed againſt him a ſhower of arrows, threw himſelf be- 
fore his maſter, and received them into his own body, fal- 
1 ling immediately afterwards dead upon the ſpot. The ex- 
\ traordinary courage of the youth, his fidelity, and the manner 
| | of his death, made him much ſpoken of. Attalus thought fit 
) to inform the king of the cauſe from whence the young man 

1 grew deſperate; he alſo took it into his head to revenge him 

b upon the other Pauſanias ; which he did in a manner alike 
7 cruel and deteſtable. He invited him to an entertainment, 
0 and having taken care to drink him down, he expoſed him, 
when void of ſenſe, to the luſt of his grooms, who abuſed him 
according to their beaſtiy appetites. Pauſanias, who was an 
Oreftian by birth, and had all the haughtineſs natural to his 
countrymen, applied himſelf frequently to the king, paſſion- 
ately demanding juſtice againſt' Attalus. That monarch, al- 
ways partial to his friends, and eſpecially to the uncle of his 
young wife, put him off with good words; and, in order to 
make him forget his diſgrace, made him captain of his guards. 
Herein he greatly miſtook the tember of Pauſanias, who was 
not to be wrought upon by ſuch methods. Inftead of grow- 
ing eaſier he became more impatient, and, from hating At- 


on the point of being condemned ; and they gave this reaſon for 
F it, becauſe, if judgment went againſt him, all the world would decry 
; him. Very awell, faid Philip, I had rather the world fpould decry him 
than me 47. Attalus, it ſeems, had a better intereſt than this 
Y man; but his intereſt coſt Phi dear. His death however, ought 
6 | to be a leſſon to princes, and teach them. that injuftice begets in- 
8 juſtice ; which therefore they ſhould be afraid to commit, becauſe 
5 t is the only means by which themſelves can ſuffer. 


F (47) Plat abi ſupra. 
| . talus, 
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talus, began more grievouſly to hate the king. It happened, 
while be was in this ſullen diſpoſition, that converſing one day 
with Hermocrates the ſophiſt, he put to him this queſtion, 
What muſt be do who would be famous? He muft, replied 
Hermocrates, kill bim ue has done the greateſt things; for 
when the fame of him whom he ſlew ſtall make him often remem- 
bered, that remembrance will of courſe lead ts the mention of 
him who flew him. Pauſanias, after meditating ſome time 

xr on his own wrongs and the ſophiſt's advice, came at 
laſt to a reſolution of killing the king, in hopes thereby of 
reſtoring that reputation which Attalus had taken away from 
him; a ftrange reſolution this! and a ſtrong teſtimony of the 
weakneſs of human reaſon, both in the ſage and in his diſ- 
ciple ! A bad reſolution is always eaſier executed than amend- 
ed. Pauſanias, having directed horſes to be placed for him 
at the gates of the city, contrived within himſelf how to diſ- 
patch Philip, and afterwards how to preſerve himſelf. Theſe 
things buſied his mind, while the king was taken up with the 
ſolemnities of which we have before given an account. We 
come now to the accompliſhment of Pauſanias's. plot, and 
the laſt ſcene of the king's life v. 

THe next day, after the open audience of the embaſſadors Philip 


of Greece, Philip went in ſtate to the theatre, where certain „ urdeed. 


ſhews were to be exhibited in honour of his daughter's marriage. Year of 
All the ſeats were early taken up, and the ſhews began with the Flood, 
a ſplendid proceffion, wherein the images of the twelve ſupe- 2663. 
rior deities of Greece were carried, as alſo the image of Philip, Beſore 
habited in like manner, as if he now made up the thirteenth. Chritt, 
At this the people, who, as the humour takes them, readily 330 
make a man either a god or a devil, ſhouted aloud. Then 

came Philip alone, in a white robe, crowned, his guards at 

a conſiderable diſtance, that the Gree#s might ſee he placed 

his ſafety not in them, but in the loyalty of the people. 
Pauſanias had fixed himſelf by the door of the theatre, and, 
obſerving that all things fell out as he had foreſeen they 
would, took his opportunity, when the king drew near him, 

to draw his ſword from under his garment, and plunging it 

into his left ſide, laid him dead at his feet. He then fleq as 

faſt as his feet could carry him to the place where his horſes 

were, and had eſcaped, if the twig of a vine had not catched 

his ſhoe, and thrown bim down. This gave Attalus, Perdiccas, 

and Leanatus, who purſued him time to come up With him. 
Perdiccas threw himſelf on the aſſaſſin firſt, and wounded 


" Diopor. SICUL. ubi ſupra. 
him, 
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him with his ſword, and then the reſt quickly put an end to 
his life o. Thus fell this great prince by the hand of his own 
ſubject, not without ſtrong ſuſpicions, that Olympies and 
Alexander were not altogether ignorant of his death, be- 
ing about forty ſeven years of agey and having reigned 
twenty four (P). 


We 


o AgtsT. Polit l. v. c. 10. Dropor. Stcur. |. xvi. Zowar, 


Annal. Tom. x. Joseyn. I. xi. c. 7. JusTin. I. ix. Oxos, 
I. ii. 


(P) The deaths of kings, eſpecially when violent, are uſually at- 
rended with myſterious circumſtances. From the account given 
above, it ſeems, as if Pau/anias had, out of a mad pique, murdered 
his ſovereign, without conſulting any but his paſſions, and the 
ſophiſt Hermocrates indirectly; yer, as we have hinted above, ſuſ- 
picions have not been wanting, that tho" the arm of Pauſanias 
diſpatched Philip, yet it received its direction from other minds than 
his own. If this had been only a flying rumour, or the ſuggeſtion 
of a ſingle or ſuſpicious hiſtorian, it would not have deſerved a place 
here; but the fact is otherwiſe, and we ſhall ſhew from indubitab'e 
authorities, that Philip loſt his life by a conſpiracy, and not mere y 
from the malice of Pauſanias. Ptolemy the ſon of Lagus, judged to 
be in truth the ſon of Philip, whe was the boſom confident of 
Alexander, and afterwards king of Egypt, wrote the hiſtory of 
Alexander's reign. From this hiſtory Arrian chiefly took his; and 
in his hiſtory we have a letter from Alexander to Darius, wherein 
the former, ſetting forth the cauſes of the war, hath theſe remark- 
able words; My father was flain 22 whom you had hired for 
that purpoſe, as you have publicly boaſted in your letters ' 48). The 
fact is now clearly eſtabliſhed, that a conſpiracy there was, which 


wrought the death of Philip. We can alſo name ſome of the con- 


ſpirators, viz. the ſons of Eropus the Lynceſt bean, Alexander, An- 
tas, Heromenes, and Arrabeus (49). Of theſe Amyntas fled to 
Darius, and actually fought againſt Alexander at the battle of t. 
As to the ſuſpicion which tell on Alexander, it ſeems to have taken 
riſe from two cauſes ; the firſt, his embroiling himſelf with his fa- 
ther on account of his mother Ol/ympias, which we have heretofore 
mentioned. This quarrel, it ſeems, went ſo far, that ſeveral per- 
fons of diſtinction, who were deep in Alexander's intereſt, were 
forced to quit Hacedan, and durft not return till after the death of 
Philip : particularly Harpalus Ptolemy the ſon of , Nearchus, 
and Erigyus and Laomedan brothers (50) ; all of whom were in 
high favour with Alexander afterwards. The ſecond cauſe of ſul. 


(48) Arrian. J. ii. c. xiv. (49) Iiem, I. i. c. 25. 


( 
Curt, J. iv. 50) 


picion 
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Wk ought now, according to the eſtabliſhed method of His cha- 
hiſtorians, to enter into the character of this monarch, whoſe racer. 


actions and whoſe death we have recorded ; but we have 
already taken ſo many opportunities of illuſtrating the recital 
of events during his reign, by maniteſting their motives and 
conſequences, not from conjecture, or to gratify a partiality 
w hich too frequently grows on writers, in favour of thoſe of 
whom they write, but to render the narration clear; that on 
this account therefore we have the leſs to ſay here, and ſhall 
content ourſelves with a very ſhort portrait of this glorious 
prince, of whom it may be reckoned his peculiar felicity, 
that he has been always moſt admired by the moſt knowing. 
Philip of Macedon then was in the cabinet by very much the 
molt ſagacious prince of his time. He had a perfect idea of 
the ſtate of his own country, the condition of Greece, and 
the weakneſs of the Perſian empire. He was ſecret, with- 
out affecting cloſeneſs; eloquent, without either being ready 
to ſpeak or vain of ſpeaking ; obliging in his deportment as a 
king, and yet never departing from the king in any act of 
complaiſance. In the field he was in all things a complete 
general, an expert engineer, an indefatigable ſoldier. He ſtu- 
died war as an art, 'and acted as cooly in an engagement, as 
if he had been only attending to a praxis on the leſſons he 


picion reſulted from Alexander's behaviour after his father's death; 

for notwithſtanding Amyntas the ſon of AZropus fled into A/ia, and 

it was known that himſelf and his brethren were in the conſpiracy 

againft the king, yet he not only pardoned A/exander one of the 
brothers, on the ſlight pretence that he was the firſt who ſaluted 
him king, but made him afterwards general of his horſe ; which 
had well nigh proved fatal to him; for, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, 
Alexander conipired againſt him too, and ſought to deprive him at 
once both of life and kingdom. There is one circumſtance more 
that deſerves mention on this ſubje& ; and it is this. Alexander, 
when he viſited the temple of Jupiter Ammon, inquired of the 
oracle, if all his father's murderers had been puniſhed (51)? To 
which the oracle anſwered in the affirmative ; but as every body 
knows there was no credit given to what paſſed at this interview, 
this queſtion recoils upon him who put it ; the rather, becauſe if 
the oracie really made that anſwer, it was certainly falſe, Alexan- 
der the fon of ropas, who was a confederate in that buſineſs, be- 
ing at that time alive. There is thut however, to be faid for the 
oracle, that Alexander alone conſulted it, and in juſtification of his 
own character, might report what anſwer he pleaſed (5 2). 


(51) Lem ibid. (52) Arrias. I. iii. c. 3. Curt. I. 1. Plat. 


in vit. Alexand. 
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had given his ſoldiers. His diſcipline was ſtrict, but with- 
out ſeverity, which he effected by treating all who ſerved un- 


der him with familiarity z whereby he convinced them of the 


neceſſity of order, which he exacted not more for his own 
ſervice than for their ſafety. He was not ſo much the com- 
mander in the camp, as the father of thoſe who were in it, 
the meaneſt of whom he treated upon all occaſions with 
the endearing titles of comrade and fellow-ſoldier. If a pri- 
vate man diſtinguiſhed himſelf, Philip perſonally praiſed and 
rewarded him ; if he grew old; he provided for him ; if he 
fell in the field he was interred with honour, and his family 
taken care of. In private life there was no man more affable, 
chearful, or kinder to his friends than Philip. He was him- 
ſelf learned, and a great patron and lover of learning. He 
eſteemed wit in an enemy, and rewarded it amply in thoſe 
who profeſſed their reſpect for him. With theſe ſhining 
qualitics he had ſome very dark ones. His ambition had no 
bounds ; his treaties always gave way to his intereſt. He was 
the moſt finiſhed diſſembler of his time; he treated ſuch as op- 
poſed his deſigns with great ſeverity, when they fell into his 
hands. He was greatly addicted to women ; and yet was 
ſuſpected ofa luſt too foul to name. He would drink immo- 
derately, took delight in flattery, was ſurrounded with pimps, 
panders, buffoons, pantomimes, and all that rabble of paraſi- 
tical vulturs, which gnaw the bowels of the people through 


the folly of their prince. To ſum up all, he was a great man, 
but had great vices (Q). 


BETrORE 


(Q) Throughout the whole of this life and reign of Philip, we 
have followed no direct guide, tho' ſuck an one we might have 
had in Theopompus, who wrote fifty books upon this ſubject, all of 
which have been ſwallowed up by time. Some fragments indeed 
there are remaining, preſerved by ſuch authors as were happy e- 
nough to have peruſed his accurate work. It may ſeem ſtrange, 
that Plutarch, who was fo induſtrious in perſerving the ſtories, 
and vindicating the characters, of the Grecian heroes, ſhould alto- 
gether neglect Philip's ; but for this an excellent French critic has 
accounted thus: Idoubt, whether Alexander can be compared to 
Cæſar, notwithſtanding that compariſon has been generally receiv- 
ed, or univerſally maintained. Neither the unanimous agree- 
ment of the antients and moderns upon this ſubject, nor my 
«« unwillingneſs to be fingular in an opinion, can hinder me from 
„thinking, that this compariſon is built upon a wrong principle. 
I believe there will appear a greater reſemblance between Ph:/ip 
« and Cz/ar, at leaſt if we ground it upon their manners and cha- 
4 28 «« racters, 
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BEFORE we conclude this chapter, it will be neceſſary to And proge- 


ſpeak of the offspring of Philip. By Olympias he had Alex- m. 
ander his ſucceſſor 


or, and Cleopatra, who married her uncle 
Alexander king of Epirus. By an 1llyrian lady, whoſe name 
was Audaca, he had a daughter named Cyna, who was mar- 
ried to Amyntas the lawful heir of the Macedonian crown, 
being the ſon of Perdiccas Philip's elder brother. By Nica- 
fipolis, a Theſſalian lady, he had Nicæa who became after- 
wards the wife of Caſſander. By Cleopatra, the niece of At- 
talus, he had a ſon named Caranus and a daughter Europa, 
both flain by Olympias, the laſt in her mother's arms. Arſ- 
noe one of his miſtrefles he gave in marriage to Lagus, when 
ſhe was big with child ; which child proved a fon, and was 
the famous Ptolemy king of Egypt. By Philena of Lariſſa, a 
dancer, he had Arideus, who for a while was titular king of 
Macedon ; but afterwards put to death by the cruel Olym- 


* rafters, rather than their ſucceſſes. Philip perhaps had no place 
« in the lives of Plutarch, becauſe that hiſtorian, pre poſſeſſed 
in favour of his own nation, wanted the conqueror of Aa to 
«« oppoſe to him of Rome; and foreſaw very well, that, in the 
„ eyes of the multitude, the moſt illuſtrious of the Romans, maſ- 
ter of an empire that laboured under its own weight, would 
be too great a match for a Macedonian, who acted in a narrow 
«*« ſphere, and whoſe conqueſts had no other theatre than the ad- 
«« jacent parts of a petty kingdom. At firſt glance indeed there 
«« ſeems a reſemblance in every thing between Cz/ar and Alexan- 
« der; the extent of their conqueſts, their valour, activity, vi- 
«« gilance, and that ſublimity of ſoul, which made them ſenſible 
ve that they deſerved to command the reſt of mankind, together 
with an imperious paſſion that would let them endure no ſupe- 
« rior ; but made them look on the world as their inheritance. 
« But when we come to examine them at leiſure, trace them from 
„ their cradles, ſtudy their inclinations, obſerve their proceedings 
« and their progreſſes, we ſhall find this reſemblance to diminiſh 
« or fall to nothing (52). However, Plutarch in other treatiſes, 
DiodorusSiculus in his moſt learned, comprehenſive, and excellent work 
Pauſanias in hi; ſurvey of Greece, Polhænus in his ſtratagems, with 
many other Greek writers and not a few of the Latins, have re- 
cerded enough to ſhew, that Philip was indeed the greateſt man 
of his age. And with reſpect to his ſon, Crcero has given ſuch a 
judgment, as, we believe, none of the critics will reverſe. Phi- 
lip of Macedon, ſays he, in deeds and glory was ſurpaſſed by his 


ſon ; but, in point of diſpoſition and humanity, he /cems ta me to have 


ſurpaſſed him (53). 

( 52) M. Tourreil's preface t 5 the Philip. (52) Cic. de Offic. 
* 
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pias ? (R). If Philip had not fallen ſo ſuddenly, he would 
certainly have providedifor the ſafety of theſe unhappy branch- 
es of his family; whereas, by his unforeſeen death, they 
fell under the power of their greateſt enemies ; yet did they 
not immediately periſh, the veneration the Macedonians had 
for Philip defending them. But by degrees, when the glory 
of Alexander had in ſome meaſure ſwallowed up that of his 
father, and again the miſeries, which the Macedonians endu- 
red, had withdrawn their affection from the royal houſe, they 
fell apace, as will be ſeen in the ſubſequent part ofthis hiftory ; 
whence the propriety of treating ſo fully of the life and ac- 
tions of Philip, as we have done, will clearly appear. 


ETE VV; 
The reign of ALEXANDER the Great. 


HE new-erefted empire of Macedon, ſo formidable to 
the Greeks and ſo dreadful to the Perſians, did not change 
its fortune with its prince; on the contrary, it ſeemed. to 
reap new advantages therefrom, and to derive from the vi- 
gour of Alexander that exalted grandeur, of which it was 
rendered capable thro? the policy of Philip. How this came 


to paſs, how ſo violent a ſhock went off without diſordering 


the government ; how a prince of twenty years old became 
truly the father of his country; how he ſo readily took up, 
and fo happily conducted the thread of his father's deſign, 
without weakening or breaking it; and all this in ſpite of 

| violent 


P REIN EC. geneal. Alex. Mag: 


(R) Cleopatra, the niece of Attalus, is by Arrian called Eury- 
dice (54). There are alſo ſome variations, in reſpect to the reſt 
of the proper names, to be met with in antient authors ; but theſe, 
as they occur in the ſubſequent part of our work, we ſhall take 
notice of, without troubling the reader with a long critical detail 
here. However, it may not be amiſs to take notice of ſome other 
princes of the blood of Macedon. Amyntas was the fon of Perdic- 
cas, the ſon ef Amyntas, Philiz's father. Archelaus, Argeus, and 
Menclas, were the natural ſons of the ſame Amyntas king of Ma- 
cedon, by his concubine gr. There were beſides ſeveral ſons 
of Mropus, brethren of Pauſarias, from whom Amyntas the father 
of Philip took the kingdom (55). We do not find, that Philip, 
in his life-time, either was uneaiy, or had any occaſion to be un- 


eaſy, 


(54) Arrian. I. ii. c. 14, (55) Reinec. geneal. Alex. 
Mag. 
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violent and obſtinate oppoſition, leads us to the view of Alex- 
ander's character at this time, on which the underitanding 
theſe paſſages intirely depends. This we ſhall draw from ſo- 
ber and authentic hiſtorians, leaving whatever ſavours of the 
wonderful to thoſe rhetorical declaimers, who love to amaze 
their readers, and to illuſtrate with a pomp of words ſtories 
altogether incredible 2. 

THE natural capacity of the Macedonian prince was every 
way ſuited to ſuſtain the mighty fabric, which his father in- 
tended to raiſe thereon, It was lively, but not ſlight ; ſolid, 
without being intractable, and tho* capable of judging by its own 
lights, inquiſitive and fond of converſation, When the Per- 

n embaſladors were at the court of Philip, Alexander, then 
a perfect boy, entertained them with much civility and po- 
liteneſs; but, inſtead of aſking queſtions about the hanging 
gardens, the ſplendid palaces, the vaſt retinue of the king, 
or other marks of grandeur, for which the Perfian court was 
famous, he inquired about the road leading into the Upper 
Ala, the forces which the great king could raiſe, their diſ- 
cipline, and the place in which the king took poſt when his 
army drew into the line of battle b. This admirable genius 
was cultivated by an excellent education. Philip was a lover 
of letters, as ſome think, to a fault; but this hindered not 
his regarding other things neceſſary, as well as learning, to 
the forming of a prince. Alexander had therefore all ſorts of 


2 PLvT. in vit. Alex. Diopor. Sicur. 1. xvii. ARRIAN. 
expedit. Alex. I. i. b PLuT. ubi ſupra. 


eaſy, about theſe princes ; but we ſhall ſee, that it fared otherwiſe 
with his ſucceſſor. The truth is, Ph:/ip was ſo kind to his people, 
and put them into ſo different a ſtate from that in which he found 
them, that they could not avoid loving and admiring him. Who- 
ever would ſee this placed in the ſtrongeſt light, need only turn 
his eyes on a ſpeech of Alexander's recorded by Arrian. It was 
otherwiſe with this ſon of his, who{ great and glorious as he was, 
found it enough to do to keep the Macedonians and Greeks in obedi- 
ence. In the very dawn of his reign he was vexed with conſpiracies, 
and was never out of the fear of them during his life, though 
he did not ſpare very rigorous and cruel executions ; a fault with 
which none can charge his father, whoſe conduct was fo full of 
clemency, that he was accountable for no man's death except his 
own. a 
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maſters, according as his years and improvements required 
them. Leonidas, who was his mother's relation, a man of 
ſevere morals, and of a very exact behaviour, was his go- 
vernor ; Lyfimachus the Acarnanian, a man of very mode- 
rate abilities, his preceptor; and Ariftetle, when he was 
old enough to receive his inſtructions, became not his 
tutor in reſpect of literature, but his maſter alſo in reſpect of 
politics, which gave that wonderful perfection to his ire- 
ments, Which remain as unequalled as his . his 
exerciſes he diſtinguiſhed the uſeful from the fanciful, in his 
diverſions he dechned whatever was unmanly, and in his ſtu- 
dies deſpiſed alike whatever was trifling or pedantic. He di- 
ligently cultivated what may be ftiled the art of ſpeaking 
with dignity, or the rhetoric of kings, in which none ever 
exceeded him. He applied himſelf to metaphyſics and natural 
philoſophy ; but morality eſpecially pleaſed him, and the 
knowledge of the duties which are eſſential to ſocial life. In 
order to underſtand theſe he ſtudied Homer, Ariſtotle having 
corrected an edition of that poet's works for his uſe. This 
ſtudy made him the man he was; nor can any thing more 
truly ſpeak his character than this ſhort ſentence, Alexander 
was a hero formed on the principles Homer hath laid down. 
Taking this as a key, we may eaſily decypher the actions of 
this prince, or rather trace them to their ſource; but we 
muſt have a care of thinking, that the fublimity of the verſe, 
the beauty of the compoſition, the ſurprizing majeſty of the 
poet's thoughts, captivated the mind of Alexander, and in- 
clined him to doat upon this poem. On the contrary, his 
extraordi regard for it was owing to the recommendation 
of Ariſtotle, who taught him the true merit of the piece. Ho- 
mer's poems in ſuch hands were a complete body of divinity, 
morality, and politics, delivered not in dry diſcourſes, but 
ſet forth in ſtrong, moving, and moſt natural characters; 
and ſo they were afterwards conſidered by the learned, parti- 
cularly by Horace, who prefers them to the labours of all the 
phil . Such were the foundations of Alexander's 
magnanimity and prudence. were continually ſtre 

ened by the converſation of the ableſt men in Philip's 
court, and the fuperſtrufture carefully and quickly raiſed by 
a happy mixture of theory and practice. The turbulent 
tranſactions in the midſt of Philip's reign ſerved as a ſchool 
of war to Alexander, as the laſt years of peace afforded an 
opportunity of teaching him true policy and the intereſts of 
Greece. Above all he was Happy in the indulgence of a fa- 
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, the greateſt ſtateſman and the greateſt captain of his 
emmy He it was, who caſt his eyes on Ari/fotle for the tutor 
of Alexander ; he it was who taught the youth to executs 
what the philoſopher laid down ; and he it was who excited 
the Macedonians to turn their eyes on this riſing ſun, whom, 
in Philip's life-time, they began to ſtile their king, allowing 
his father only the title of their general. Philip himſelf carried 
the compliment ftill higher ; for, embracing Alexander, who 
ſhewed more ſkill than all the 3 r in breaki 
Bucephalus, O0. on, (ſaid he) thee out ſome king- 
dom as — fag” + abilities; ne hers will { too nar- 
row for them. From a perſon thus accompliſhed all things 
were to be hoped ; we may now therefore proceed to ſhew 
how he accompliſhed all things, and gave laws to Greece, at 


a time of life when modern princes are ſcarce held of age to 
govern themſelves 4 (A). | 


Tu firſt act of Alexander, as a king, was doing juſtice 
on his father's murderers, it may be from a double motive, 
of ſhewing affection to Philip's memory, which he always 
honoured, and to wipe away the imputation of being con- 
cerned in it, which was not eaſily done, if we credit Plu- 
tarch. Next he turned his attention to matters of ſtate, 
which in a moment were all in confuſion. As ſoon as the 


d PLuUT. ubi ſupra. 


(A) If we were to record exactly every incident relating to the 
childhood and infancy of Alexander, it would ondoubtediy fwell 
our work exceſſively ; we have therefore choſen as the more uſeful, 
and at the fame time the conciſer method, to throw r ſuch 
circumſtances as may ſerve to elucidate his character, and to refer 
the curious and inquiſitive reader, for further information, to the 
life of Alexander written by Plutarch, and to the two orations of 
the ſame author, which treat of the virtue and fortune of Alexander 
the Great. As to the reſt of the writers, who have tranſmitted to 
us the hiſtory of Alexander, they are ſuch as either have written 

of his actions, as Diodoras, Arrian, and Curtius; or they 
ſpeak accidentally of particular actions of his, as Strabo, Polyenus, 
Pauſanias, and many others. We ſhall make uſe of them all, pre- 
ferring, however, Arrian, not only on account of his great impar- 
tiality, but alſo becauſe his hiſtory is collected from thoſe of Ariſ- 
tobulus and Ptolemy, which, of the many accounts of Alexander's 
expeditions once extant, were always preferred to the reſt. But 
inaſmuch as Arriar is imes very iſe, and, many circum- 
ſtances, relating to the facts he ſpeaks of, are preſerved in other 
authors, we ſhall make uſe of their writings to ſupply what he has 


omitred, without pretending to ſet their authority on the ſame le- 
vel with his. | | 
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neighbouring nations heard of the death of Philip, they con- 
ceived themſelves intitled to liberty, and began to think of 
diſclaiming the authority of Macedon. In Greece its reſpec- 
tive ſtates longed to throw off the yoke ; and at Athens De- 
moſthenes, by his example, drew the people into open teſtimo- 

nies of exceflive joy, and into immediate negotiations againſt 
Alexander, whom he ſtiled a giddy boy, unfit for and unbe- 
coming empire. As for the Perſians, before the death of Phi- 
lip they were contriving to transfer the war to Macedon ; but 
now, as if all danger had died with that monarch, they 
thought nothing of his ſucceſſor, till his fame grew ſo loud 
they were unable to think of any thing elſe. Attalus, who, 
with Parmenio, had the joint command of the Macedonian ar- 
my on the frontiers of Aſia, aſpired to the crown, and ſought 
to debauch the ſoldiers. Thus was the morning of Alexan- 
der's reign diſturbed with the noiſe of foreign wars, and at 
the ſame time overcaſt with the gloom of domeſtic trea- 
ſons e. 

In the councils held on this diſtracted ſtate of things, it 
was judged adviſeable, by Alexander's beſt friends, that diſſi- 
mulation ſhould take place of force, and that he ſhould ca- 
jole thoſe whom he could not ſubdue. Alexander diſliked 
this ; he thought vigorous meaſures at firſt would check ſome 
preſent, and prevent many future inconveniencies; wherefore 
he betook himſelf to arms, and boldly looked every danger 
in the facef. Firſt he marched ſouthwards into Theſſaly 
with a numerous army, yet without committing any act of 
hoſtility. The princes aſſembling, he made a long and elo- 
quent oration, wherein alledging their common deſcent 
from Hercules, the kindneſs between their anceſtors, and the 
victories they had won together, he ſo ſtrongly charmed them 
to his intereſts, that, as the ſon and ſucceſſor of Philip, they 
declared him general of Greece. The neighbouring ſtates he 
drew over in the ſame manner, partly by awing them with 
his army, partly by the charms of his eloquence ; for being 
perfectly verſed in their intereſts, he ſpoke home and warmly 
to their paſſions. Having reſtored tranquillity on this fide, 
and procured the title of generaliſſimo of Greece to be con- 
ferred on him, he returned to Macedon. Heccateus, a per- 
ſon in whom he confided, was diſpatched with recruits for 
the Afiatic army, with orders to ſeize Attalus, if it was prac- 
ticable, or, if not, to diſpatch him. As for that 'ambitious 
general, perceiving the preſence of Parmenis, and the fame 


* Arntay.1.i.c.1. PLuT. ubi ſupra, Dtevos. Sicut. 
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of Alexander with-held the ſoldiery from follo wing his pur- 
poſes, he ſuddenly changed them, and ſent to Alexander an 
epiſtle of Demoſthenes, an profeſſed himſelf wonderfully loy- 
al; which profeſſions, whether true or falſe, had no weight 
with the king, whoſe inſtructions Heccateus followed in put- 
ting Attalus to deaths. Thus: the dawn of his government 
began to clear, and the firſt rays of his glory to diſplay a plea- 
ſant proſpect, which afterwards brighter and bright» 
er, till it overſpread the nobleſt countries on the globe. 


63 


AT the approach of the ſpring, Alexander marched with Alexander 
his forces towards Thrace, intending to penetrate into the inwades the 
country of the Triballians and Illyrians, now called Bulgaria Tribal- 
and Sclavenia. In this expedition he followed rather his own lians a 
ſentiments, than the counſels of others, acting regularly on the Illy- 
the principle he had laid down, that the power of Macedon Ans. 


was to be ſupported by the ſame vigorous meaſures by which 
it had been attained. In conſequence of this reſolution he 
ordered his army to aſſemble at Amphipolis, from whence he 
marched towards the river Neſſus, and, leaving the city of 
Philippi and mount Orbelus on the left, he in ten days reach- 
ed mount Hæmus >. This poſt the barbarous nations, againſt 
whom he made war, had ſeized and fortified, in the beſt 
manner they were able. On the tops of the cliffs, and at the 
head of every paſſage they placed their carriages and waggons, ſo 
as to form a ſort of parapet, with their ſhafts inwards, that when 
the Macedonians ſhould have half aſcended the rock, they might 
be able to puſh the heavieſt of theſe wains upon them. They reck- 
oned the more upon this contrivance, becauſe of the cloſe order 
of the phalanx, which, they conceived, would be terribly 
expoſed, by the ſoldiers wanting room to ſtir, and thereby a- 
void the falling waggons. But Alexander, who had ſtudied 
the art of war under the ableſt maſters, defeated their deſign ; 
for, having directed his heavy armed troops to march, he gave 
orders, that, where the openneſs of the way would permit it, 
they ſhould open to the right and left, and ſuffer the falling 
carriages to go through; but that, in the narrow paſſes, they 
ſhould throw themſelves on their faces with their thields be- 
hind them, that the carts might run over them. His contri- 
vance had the defired eſfect, and the Macedonians reached the 
enemy's works without the loſs of a man. Then the light armed 
troops began the attack. The barbarians made an obſtinate 
reſiſtance for ſome time, till Alexander himſelf charged at the 
head of the targeteers. Then they began to break, and on the 
approach of the phalanx fled out-right, leaving their camp, 

s D1iopor. S1cur. ubi ſupra. h Ax RIAN. expedit. Alex- 
lib. i, c. 1, & ſeq. Driopox. Sicul. ubi ſupra. 
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full of women, children, and cattle behind them. Three 
days after the king reached the river fer, in an iſland of which, 
called Peuce, the Triballians, Thracians, and other barbarous 
nations, had conveyed their wealth and women, reſolving to 

defend them with all their force. Some few ſhips there were, 
which, through the Euxine ſea, had come to Byzantium ; on 
board of theſe Alexander embarked as many of his troops as he 
could, and endeavoured to make a deſcent with them on the 
iſland before-mentioned ; but the river being rapid, the ſhore 
ſteep, and the enemy prefling thither in great multitudes, he 
relinquiſhed this deſign, and landed his forces at their old camp. 
Alexander obſerving, that the Getæ, who inhabited on the o- 
ther fide the river, were inclined to give him all the trou- 


ble they could, and had for that purpoſe, raiſed an army of 


four thouſand horſe and ten thouſand foot, determined to be 
before-hand with them, and by ſubduing them ſtrike a terror 
into all their neighbours ; the ſame night therefore he cauſed 
a conſiderable number of boats to be got together, and having 
ranged them from one fide of the river to the other, he re-em- 
barked his forces on board his ſmall fleet, which made a line a 
little higher, He then cauſed the tents, which, as they were 
made of ſkins, floated in the water, and yet afforded firm foot- 
ing, to be thrown into the middle ſpace ; whereby he paſ- 
ſed over fifteen hundred horſe and four thouſand foot. He 
then marched through the ſtanding corn, the ſpears of the 
phalanx being reverſed, and the horſe behind them, till they 
arrived in the open country ; and then gave the command of 
the left wing, conſiſting of the foot, to Nicanor, drawing up 
his horſe on the right, under his own command, with intent 
to give the Getæ battle. Theſe, tho” a brave and bold peo 
ple, were ſo aſtoniſhed at his paſſing the river, without either 
a bridge or a fleet, that they did not ſuſtain even the firſt 
ſhock ; but fled immediately to the next town, which 

intended to defend ; but when they ſaw that Alexander did 


not follow them impetuouſiy, but drew his foot ſlowly along 


the ſide of the river, to prevent his falling into any ambuſcade, 
they conceived that no place would protect them againſt ſuch 

a general; and therefore abandoning the town, they placed 
all hopes of ſafety in the diſtance of their flight. Alexander 
entered the city, and having collected the ſpoil, delivered it to 
Adeleager and Philip, officers of great rank in his army, that 
it might ne conveyed to the ſea, and then razed the place. 

Here he ſacrificed to Jupiter Soter, i. e. the Saviour, to Her- 
cules, and to ti e Iller, for affording him a ſafe paſſage . 


Aux iAx. exped. Ale x. I. i. c. 2, 3, 4. 
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The next day he brought all his forces into his camp on the He mates a 

other ſide of the river, whither immediately embaſſadors came general 
from all the neighbouring nations to make peace with him; face with 
amongſt the reſt from Syrmus king of the Triballi, who faw 7* ber, 
that it was to no purpoſe to reſiſt him; as alſo from the Cel- 179% . 
tes, a robuſt and high-ſpirited people. The king treated — 
them all with great civility ; but, as he was always inclined 
to indulge his vanity, he could not help aſking the deputies 
from the laſt mentioned nation, Hhat, of all things, they fear- 
ed meſt ? ſuppoſing they would have anſwered, his arms; 
but they very roundly told him, That, except the falling of 
the clouds upon their heads, they feared nothing; which ſo plea- 
ſed the king, that, after ſaying the Celter were a haughty peo- 
ple, he granted them his friendſhip, and ranked them in the 
number of his allies. Soon after he adjuſted his differences 
with the reſt of the neighbouring nations, and then prepared 
for his return into Macedonia rx. 

As he paſſed through the countries of the Agrians and the H J:/eats 
Peonians, he was informed, that Clytus, the ſon of Bradilis, ;he Tau- 
had revolted from him. This Bradilis had been king of 7/ly- lantii and 
ria; and his ſon, it ſeems, had a mind to remaiwno longer Clytus, 

a dependent on the king of Macedon : He thereſthe entered ting of II- 
into a league with Glaucias king of the Taulantii, and into ria. 

a treaty with the Autariate, to defend themſelves againſt 
Alexander, whom they looked upon as their common enemy. 
The king immediately reſolved to attack theſe enemies, and 

began to enquire of the force and ſituation of the laſt-menti- 
oned people. Langarus king of the Agrians being near him 
ſaid aloud, Sir, trouble not yourſelf about theſe people ; J, 

with my own ſubjetts, will make an inroad into their coun 
and find them ſo much employment, that they ſhall be able to give 

no interruption to your march. This accordingly he performed 

to ſo good vals, that he put it abſolutely out of the power 

of this nation to proceed in their defectiori. Alexander on his 

return to the camp, received him with great honour, and pro- 

miſed him his ſiſter Cyna for a wife; but that promiſe did not 

take place, king Langarus dying ſoon after. The king being 

come into the neighbourhood of Pellian, a ſtrong city into 

which Ciytus had thrown himſelf with a great body of troops, 

reſolved to beitege him therein; and accordingly cauſed the 

place to be inveſted ; but Glaucias king of the Tæulantii, 

coming with a great army to the relief of Clytus, the king 

was obliged to raiſe his ſiege, and to give them battle, where- 

in, after a ſtout refiſtance, he was vitorious. Three days 


* Idem ibid. | 
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after Al-: ander ſurprized Glaucias and Clytus in their camp, 
and after making a great ſlaughter of their troops, forced them 
to fly for ſhelter to the mountains. ; 
Ix the midſt of theſe victories, Alexander received advice, 
that all Greece was in commotion, This was occaſioned 
chiefly through the indefatigable zeal of Demoſthenes, the in- 
veterate enemy of Macedon ; and the ſeveral diſaffected ſtates 
were encourazed to ſhew their inclinations more openly, by 
a report confidently ſpread about, that Alexander was dead in 
Iihria. The Thebans laying violent hands on Amyntas and 
Timolaus, eminent officers in the Macedonian gariſon which 
held their citadel, dragged them to the market-place, and, 
without any form of proceſs, put them to death. They then 
diſpoſed all things for the fiege of the citadel, and openly ex- 
cited the reſt of Greece to throw off the yoke. The king, as 
ſoon as he had intelligence of this, immediately bent his march 
towards them, with ſuch diligence, that in ſeven days he arriv- 
ed at Pallene in Theſſaly, and in ſix more entered Bœctia, be- 
fore the Thebans had any intelligence of his paſſing Thermopy- 
l. When they were informed of this, they ſaid it muſt be 
Antipater with a body of Macedonian militia ; nay, when re- 
peated adwices acquainted them, that the army was command- 
ed by Alexander, they would ſtill have him dead, perſuading 
themſelves, that this was Alexander the ſon of Aropus. The 
king however, did not leave them long in their miſtake, ad- 
vancing briſkly to the temple of Tolaus, where he made a halt, 


that the Thebans might have time to return to their ſenſes, and 


thereby prevent his having recourſe to extremities ; for it was 
no-way his inclination, as indeed it was no-way his intereſt, 
to embroil himſelf with the Greeks ; he therefore endeavoured, 
by the terror of his preſence, having with him thirty thouſand 
foot and three thouſand horſe, to compel his enemies to lay 
aſide their malice, rather than to gratify his own ®. This ſud- 
den march had in part the ſucceſs he wiſhed ; for it prevented 
the reſt of the Grecian ſtates from aiding the Thebans, tho 
they were actually aſſembling forces for that purpoſe ; and fo 
aftrighted the Athenians, that, repairing their walls and filling 
their magazines, they provided, not for their neighbours, bur 
for their own defence, anſwering exactly what Alexander 
had ſaid when he entered Bæctia, that to this Demoſ- 
thenes, who called him a child when he was in [llyria, 
and a youth when he came into Theſſaly, he ſhould cer- 
tainly appear a man when he approached the walls of 4- 
thens ®, The Thebans, far from profiting by Alexander's 
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moderation, attacked his outguards ; and tho' their troops 
were repulſed with great diſadvantage, yet they determined 
to hazard all rather than purchaſe peace by their ſubmiſſion. 
The king ſeeing this encamped over-againſt the gate leading 
to Attica, that he might be near the citadel, which they had 
ſurrounded with a double wall, in order to prevent their cut- 
ting his gariſon to pieces before his face, He did not, how- 
ever, inveſt the city, or pretend to beſiege it; but cauſed 
open proclamation to be made, that he was ready to receive 
any Thebans who would join with him in defence of the 
common liberties of Greece. Whereupon the Thebans made 
proclamation, that they were ready to receive any who would 
join themſelves to the great king and them, to fight againſt 
the tyrant of Greece. This exceedingly provoked Alexander; 
however, if we may believe Ptolemy, he gave no orders for 
an attack : But Perdiccas, who lay neareit the walls, perceiv- 
ing ſome advantage, ſuddenly attempted them, and, being 
ſeconded by Amyntas, broke into the city. Alexander, ſeeing 
his friends engaged, was conſtrained to ſupport them ; and 
thus the Thebans were driven to the temple of Hercules. 
There the citizens recovered their conſternation, and havin 
deſper.itely wounded Perdiccas, fell upon the Macedonians 
With ſuch reſolution, that they drove them with great ſlaugh- 
ter out of the city; which Alexander perceiving, he, with a 
freſh body of troops, attacked the Thebans in flank, routed 
them, entered the city pell-mell with the flying gariſon, and, 
after a prodigious ſlaughter, took the place by ſtorm. The 
Macedonian gariſon, iſſuing from the citadel, contributed not 
a little to this event; which, however glorious to the king, 
was extremely fatal to the Thebans, who for ſeveral hours were 
lain and deſtroyed, without regard either to ſex or age. Af- 
terwards the city was razed, excepting only the houſe of 
Pindar, a famous poet out of reſpect to the merit of its ow- 
ner, and for that he had celebrated Alexander the firſt king 
of Macedon ; a circumſtance which might well weigh with 
his ſucceſſor o. The lands, except ſuch as were deſtined to 
religious uſes, were ſhared among the ſoldiers, and the prifoners 
ſold for flaves ; whereby four hundred and forty talents were 
brought into the king's treaſury. The king, however, took 
care to colour this extraordinary ſeverity, by procuring a de- 
cree of the AmphiFtyens, enjoining him to do what he was 
already inclined to, under pretence, that the Thebans, in al- 
lying themſelves with the great bing, were become enemies to 
the Greets; wherefore the decrec was cloſed with an expreſs 
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838 to any Greek, either to conceal or protect a Theban : 
et it muſt be owned, that theſe generous Thebans fought 
ſolely for liberty, refuſing quarter, and provoking the Mace- 


donians, during the ſack of the place, to take away their 


lives, eſteeming them not only worthleſs, but burdenfome, 
when held at the will of a maſter. To carry on the ſame 
ſhew of zeal for the freedom of Greece, Alexander ordered 
the cities of Orchemenus and Platea to be rebuilt, giving 
ſpecial directions for adorning the latter, out of regard to the 
generous conduct of its inhabitants, when Pauſanias fought 
in its neighbourhood that deciſive battle, which deſtroyed 
the Perſian hopes. This behaviour of Alexander ſtruct all 
the Greek ſtates with terror; the Eleans reſtored their exiles 
becauſe they were his friends; the cities of Ætalia depre- 
cated his wrath by a moſt ſubmiſſive embaſly ; as for the 
Athenians, they were terrified to ſuch a degree, that they 
made themſelves ridiculous ; for they ſent to compliment the 
king on his ſafe return from his expedition againſt the barba- 
rians, and alſo to aſſure him of their great ſatisfaction in his 
chaſtiſing the rebellious Thebans . Alexander took all in 
good part ; only he demanded by letter, that Demoſthenes, 
Lycurgus, Hyperdes, Polyenftus, Charetes, Charidemus, 
Epbialtes, Diatimus, and Merocles ſhould be delivered up to 
him, alledging, that they were the authors of all the miſchiefs 
which had happened in Greece, ſince his father Philip had been 
elected general. The Athenians, however, did not comply 
with his requeſt, tho* Phocion adviſed them to do it. This 
was owing to the art of Demades the orator, who having 
firſt procured a vote in favour of the perſons demanded, drew up 
afterwards ſuch a decree as might pacify Alexander; the purport 
of which was, that the orators ſhould ſubmit themſelves to the 
laws of their country, and that the Athenians undertook to 
puniſh them, if they appeared to be guilty. Demades him- 
ſelf went at the head of the deputies who preſented this de- 
cree to Alexander, and who were charged alſo with other 
requeſts, viz. that, notwithſtanding the decree, they might 
be permitted to receive the Theban fugitives ; and that the 
king would for the future regard them as his faithful allies, 
Alexander, affecting to ſhew an extraordinary eſteem for the 
Athenians, granted all their requeſts, excepting that he com- 
manded the orator Charidemus to baniſh himſelf ; upon which 
he inſtantly fled to Darius. He uſed Demades with the ut- 
moſt civility, and commanded him to affure his citizens, that 
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they had nothing to fear 1. The reader, who remembers, that 
in the hiſtory of Athens, we have given a different account 
of this matter *, muſt not conceive, that this variation hap- 
pened through careleſneſs or miſtake; we have the autho- 
rity of antient authors for both relations, and the reader, by 
conſidering the citations, will eafily diſcern why we inſerted 
that in the Athenian, this in the Macedonian, hiſtory. All 
authors agree, that the king was ſorry for, and greatly re- 
gretted, the miſchiefs done at Thebes ; inſomuch, that Plu- 
tarch informs us, he never afterwards denied any requeſt a 
Theban made . To ſpeak the truth, there is no part of A 
lexander's character better eſtabliſhed than this, that as he 
was violent in his paſſions, ſo he was ſteady in repent- 
ance (B). . 

As 
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(B) It is an obſervation very juſtly made, in reſpect of the anti- 
ent hiſtorians, that they ſeldom mention any great event, 
without introducing it by omens and prognoſtics. With reſpect to 
this critics are apt to judge according to their own prepoſſeſſions; 
if they have themſelves any opinion of theſe things, then the an- 
tients are in the right; if not, they are in the wrong, or at leaſt 
_ disbelieve theſe ſtories tho* they recorded them; which judgment, 
by the way, is really more injurious to their memories than the 
other; for to ſay, that a' man writes what he knows to be falſe, 
is to ſay that he is a deceiver, which is certaialy the higheſt reflec- 
tion that can be thrown upon an hiſtorian : Whereas ſuperſtition, 
which is the imputation in the other caſe, is a mere human frailt y. 
and affects his character very little. Having premiſed this, we ſhall 
go on to ſpeak of theſe ominous appearances which are recorded 
by the ancients, as predicting the fall of Thebes. Diodorus tells 
us, that in the temple of Ceres, a ſlender ſpider's web was ob- 
ſerved to ſpread itſelf as broad as a cloak, and to repreſent the 
rain-bow in *an arched circumference ; upon this deputies were 
ſent to conſult the oracle at De/phi, to know what it imported. 


The anſwer was, 


This aveb flands as a ſign from heaven confe/? 
To thee, Bœotia, firſt, then to the reſt. 


The oracle, in their own country, explained it thus : 


Ore party's byf5, the other's gain, this cows, 
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Continued As ſoon as he had ſettled Greece in tranquillity, he went 


to Corinth, where, in a general afſembly of the ſtates of 


This happened about three months before Alexander's march. 
About the time of his arrival, the fatues in the forum fweated, fo 
that great drops ſtood upon them. In the lake of Oncheffus the 
roaring and bellowing of oxen was heard. The waters in Dirce 
— of a ſanguine hue ; and advice came from the temple of 
Delphi, that the roof built by the Thebans, out of the ſpoils of the 
Phocians, was beſmeared all over with blood. Such, continues 
our author, as ſtudied the explanation of theſe things gave it as 
their opinion, that the web portended the retreat of the gods from 
their city ; its having the colour of the rain-bow, various troubles 
and diſſentions ; the appearance of ſweat fignified extreme miſe- 
ries ; and the ſmeared roof of the temple, that the city would be 
ſtained with laughter and bloodſhed : they therefore concluded, 
that the Thebans ought to have ſought an agreement, and not to 
have urged all things to extremity (1). But they, it ſeems, were 
not to be moved; for when Alexander demanded only Phenix and 
Prothytes, who had occaſioned the murder of his officers, to be 
delivered up, they ſent him word, he ſhould ſend them Autipater 
and Philotas (2). Thus they in a manner fought their own deftruc- 
tion. The circumſtances attending the ſack of this city, are moſt 
exactly recorded by Arrian, who, tho' in the general, a very ſuc- 
cinct writer, expatiates on this ſubject, and ſhews, that it was the 
moſt terrible deſtruction that any ſtate ever ſuſtained to that time; 
concluding his deſcription thus: They are reported to have been 
« forewarned of this great and tremendous ſabverfion of their 
city, by ſundry prodigies from heaven, which they all along 
*« diſregarded, till afterwards the events recalling them to their 
«© remembrance, they were forced to own them fulfilled (3). 
'Thi: author is frequently cited as a perſon diſregarding omens, and 
having a flender opinion of all ſorts of miracles; yet this notion 
of him ſeems to be raſhly taken up. He does indeed mention them 
more ſparingly than Diodorus or Plutarch; and the reaſon is clear, 
becauſe he was a cloſer writer, and extremely careful of ſtraying 
from his ſubje&; yet, on particular occaſions, he records both 
omens and prodigies, without any tokens, that we can perceive, 
of disbelief or diſreſpect; but rather the contrary, as the reader 
may perceive from the paſſage juſt cited. Thus much we thought 
ourſelves obliged to ſay in regard to truth; for as to the credibility 
of theſe things, we meddle not with that matter here. The facts 
themſelves either happened, or did not happen; if they happened, 
and were heid ominous, an hiſtorian ought not to be blamed for 
recording them or their interpretations. They are ſo many points 
laid before us, which we may conſider as long as we will, and on 
u h. Ch we may decide at laſt as we pleaſe 
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Greece, every thing relating to his dignity as generaliflimo 
was exactly ſettled. Here he received the compliments, 
not only of the ſeveral ſtates, but alſo of the moſt e- 
minent perſons among the Greeks, either for valour or 
wiſdom, many of whom thought it not below them to 
travel a conſiderable ſpace for this purpoſe :; but Dio- 
genes of Sinope, who was then in Cranium, a ſuburb of 
Corinth, did not ſo much as wait upon the king ; which 
when it was remarked to Alexander, he went himſelf 
to viſit the philoſopher. He found him, as his manner 
was, lying on the ground, baſking himſelf in the fun. 
When thoſe who attended the king ſurrounded him, the 
ſage raiſed himſelf a little, and looked upon Alexander. The 
king with his uſual civility, aſked him, if he wanted any 

thing? Yes anſwered Diogenes, I would have you ſtand a little 
out of the way, that I may enjoy the ſun-ſhine. Thoſe who were 
about Alexander laughed at this ſaying, as the effect of a 
haughty and moroſe diſpoſitioq; but the king himſelf ſaid grave- 
ly, If Twas not Alexander, I could wiſh to be Diogenes, the 
ſenſe of which, as it is interpreted by Plutarch, was, that 
if he had not been capable of philoſophiſing actively, be 
would have preferred ſpeculative wiſdom to the ordinary em- 
ployments of life . This is certainly a very noble, if it 
be not the juſt, ſenſe of Alexander's words. Certain it is, 
that we ought always to conſider carefully the ſayings tranſ- 
mitted to us by the — leſt we ſhould reject a diamond 
for a pebble, merely for want of knowing how to diveſt it 
of its coat. When the aſſembly at Corinth broke up, the 
king returned with his army into Macedonia. 


AT gæ he held a grand council of ſtate and of war, in His 


7t 


prepa- 


order to adviſe about his expedition into Aa. The graveſt rations for 
of his counſellors, among whom were Antipater and Parme- invading 
nio, gave it as their opinion, that he ſhould firſt marry, and Aſia. 


have heirs to the crown, before he thought of any foreign 
expedition. Alexander diſliked this, as indeed he did every 


motion of delay ; but, however, he did not reject it with- 


out offering a reaſon. He ſaid, that after Greece had elec- 
ted him her general, and he had drawn together that veteran 
army, which, under his father, had made ſo many conqueſts, 
he ſhould not fit down idle at home, marry, and beget 
children v. He therefore ſacrificed to Jupiter Olympius, and 
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revived the games which had been inftituted by his prede- 
ceſſor Archelaus. He ſacrificed likewiſe to the muſes, con- 
ſecrating a day to each muſe ; then he appointed mighty feaſts, 
entertaining no leſs than a hundred of his friends at his own 
table, after which he diſtributed all the crown-lands amongſt 
them, and even the reſt of his revenues, giving one a farm, 
another a village, a third the cuſtoms of a port. Perdiccas, 
obſerving this waſte of the royal revenue, in which he 
refuſed to participate, aſked the king, What he reſerved for 
himſelf? My hopes, anſwered Alexander. Very well, Sir, 
replied Perdiccas, you will not then take it amiſs, that among 
thoſe who are to ſhare your dangers, there are ſome who de- 
fire ts ſhare your hopes alſq *. 


Hon account TrtsE feaſts once over, the army had orders to aſſem- 


ble, in order to their paſſing immediately over into Ia; but 
what their numbers were, hiſtorians by no means agree. 


Arrian ſays, that there were thirty thouſand foot and above 


five thouſand horſe. Diedorus Siculus is more particular; 
for he tells us, there were thirteen thouſand Macedonian foot, 
ſeven thouſand of the confederate ſtates, and five thouſand 
mercenaries, Theſe were under the command of Parmenio. 
Of the Odryſians, Triballians, and Iliyrians there were five 
thouſand ; and of the Agrians, who were armed only with 
darts, a thouſand. It is generally thought, that our author 
is miſtaken in his firſt number, and that, inſtead of thirteen, 
there were but twelve thouſand Macedonians ; becauſe in the 
whole D:odorus ſays there were thirty thouſand foot. It may 
be the Agrians are omitted in this total. As for the horſe, 


he tells us there were eighteen hundred commanded by Phi- 


lotas ; as many Thefſalians under the command of Callas; 


out of the ſeveral ſtates of Greece ſix hundred led by Eu- 


rygius; and nine hundred Thracians and Peonians, who led 
the van, under Cafſander. Plutarch tells us, that, accord- 
ing to a low computation, he had thirty thouſand foot, and 
hve thouſand horſe ; and, according to the largeſt rec- 
koning, thirty-four thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe. 
As to his fund for the -payment of the army, Ariftobulus 
ſays, it was but ſeventy talents; and Oneficritus, who 
was alſo in this expedition, not only takes away the 
ſeventy talents ; but affirms the king was two hun- 
dred in debt. As for proviſions, there was ſufficient for 
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a month, and no more. Antipater was left behind in Ma- 
cedon, with twelve thouſand foot and fifteen hundred horſe 7. 
Juſtin tells us, that to prevent any diſturbances in his ab- 
ſence, Alexander cauſed ſuch of the blood royal as he ſuſ- 
pected to be put to death *; in which, however, he deſerves 
no credit, ſince neither Diodorus, Arrian, Plutarch, nor 
any other Greek or Latin hiſtorian mentions any ſuch thing ; 
on the contrary, he is ſaid to have checked his mother Olym- 
pias for having treated Cleopatra ill in his abſence “. 

Tx army aſſembled at Amphipolis ; from thence he march- He paſſes 
ed to the mouths of the Strymon, then croſſing mount Pan- the Hel- 
gæut, he took the road to Abdera. Crofling the river Ebrus, leſpont. 
he proceeded through the country of Pætis, and after twen- 
ty days reached Seftos, thence he came to Eleus, where he 
ſacrificed on the tomb of Proteſilaus, becauſe he was the firſt 
among the Greeks who at the ſiege of Trey ſet foot on the 
Afatic ſhore ; he did this, that his landing might be more 
propitious than that of the hero to whom he ſacrificed, who 
was lain ſoon after. The greateſt part of the army under 
the command of Parmenio embarqued at Seſtos, on board a 
fleet of a hundred and ſixty gallies of three benches of oars, 
beſides ſmall craft. Alexander himſelf failed from Eleus, and, 
when he was in the middle of the Helleſpont, offered a bull 
to Neptune and the Nereids, pouring forth at the ſame time 
a libation from a golden cup. When he drew near the ſhoar, 
he launched a javelin which ftuck in the earth, then in com- 
plete armour he leaped himſelf upon the ſtrand, and having 
erected altars to Jupiter, Minerva, and Hercules, he ſacti- 
ficed to them, and then proceeded to Ilium d. 

Strabo informs us, that at the time Alexander came thither gacrifce- 
Ilium was little better than a village, diſtinguiſhed only by a 47 Ilium. 
fmall temple dedicated to Pallas ; here the king ſacrificed to 
the heroes buried in the neighbourhood, eſpecially to Achilles, 
whom he declared to be particularly happy in two things, in 
having Patroclus for a friend, and Homer to record his acti- 
ons. Hepheſtion, as a mark of his friendſhip to Alexander, 
crowned the tomb of Patroclus with flowers; after this the 
king ſacrificed to Minerva, and taking down ſome arms which 
had hung there from the time of the Trojan war, conſecrat- N 
ed his own in their ſtead. He ſacrificed likewiſe to the ghoſt | 
of Priam, to avert his wrath on account of his own deſcent 
from Achilles. We have thought fit to mark particularly theſe 
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told the king, that if he fought in Phrygia, he would gain a great 
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becauſe reatly contribute to ſhew the genius and 
_ of 3 — It is clear from them, that he 
was a zealous obſerver of the religious rites of his age, and 
that be had the greateſt re ard to decency and order, in 
every thing he did. Indeed, he took his rules of war from 
Homer, and ſcrupulouſly adhered not only to the maxims 
but to the cuſtoms mentioned by him; thus inſtead of Cal- 
chas, who was the augur of the Greeks, he had Ariſtander the 
Telmiſſian for his ſoothſayer, without conſulting of whom he 
ſuffered nothing of moment to be done. FHepheftion was his 
Patroclus, and many things more of this kind we might note, 
if the nature of this work did not require a brevity inconſiſtent 
with ſuch refleCtions < (C). 


Alexander 
„ Diopor, Arran, ubi ſupra. Prvr. in vit. Alex. 


(O) Alexander did not neglect the uſual application to oracles on 
the undertaking his expedition. After the de truction of Thebes 
he went in perſon to Delphi, but arriving at the time that was held 
unlucky, the prieſteſs refuſed to do her office. Alexander there- 
upon drew her by force into the temple, and ſhe at laſt offering 
to fit down on the tripod, ſaid by way of excuſe for breakin 
through the antient cuſtom of the temple, My ſon theu art invin- 
cible. At theſe words Alexander cried out, 7 accept the anſaver ! 
(4, and ſtaid for no other. This with ſome may paſs for an act 
of irreligion, whereas it was far from being ſo ; ſudden anſwers 
were always held oraculous by the Greeks, if they were applicable 
to the thing inquired of, as we ſhall elſewhere ſhew at large. 
While the Olympic games were celebrating at Sg, A4rrias tells 
us, there came advice that the ſtatue of on mount Pieria 
ſweated, concerning the import of which, the Augurs and Sooth- 
ſayers were much divided; but Ariftander of Telmiſſus, who, as 
we obſerved in the text, was the Calchas of Alexander, ſettled 
the king's mind by the following interpretation : Let it not di 
you, Sir, ſaid he, the feveating of the image portends that all ſorts 
of poets ſhall labour and ſaueat in deſcribing your great aZions (5). 
When Alexander was at Troy the prieft of Minerva having ob- 
ſerved the flatue of Ariobarzanes, the king of Perfia's lieutenant, 
to have fallen down in the temple, with other portentous fignals, 


victory, kill ſame officer of diſtinction with his own hand, and be 
himlelf flightly wounded ; and on this account it was that 4. 
lexander took down the conſecrated armour in the temple of Pal. 
las, and. left there his own (6) Long before this, if we may be- 
lieve ſome authors, the deſtruction of the Perfies empire by this 
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Alexander continued his march towards the river Granicus, He ſpares 
without meeting with any conſiderable accident, if we except Lampſa- 
only the preſervation of the city of Lampſacus, which on ac- cus, hre 
count of its adhering to the Perſians, he had determined to % art of 
deſtroy. Anaximenes, an eminent hiſtorian, well known in Anaxime- 
the court of Philip, and for whom Alexander himſelt had a *. 
great eſteem, met him on the road in order to intercede for 
the place of his birth. TI he king's indignation ran ſo high, 
that as ſoon as he came into his preſence, he cried out, Anaxi- 
menes; I ſwear ſolenmly that I will not do what you defire 
me. My requeſt then, Sir, (ſaid the old man ſmiling) is, 
that you would turn Lampſacus. Alexander, charmed with 
his addreſs, and conſidering at the fame time the oath that 
he had made, ordered the city to be ſpared d. In the interim, 
the Perfians had aſſembled a great army in Phrygia, amone ft 
whom was Memnon the Rhodian; he was indeed the very hopes 
of Perſia and the beſt officer Darius had. When it was 
known that the Macedonians were marching ditectly towards 
them, this Jenner gave it as his opinion, that they 
ſhould burn and deftroy all the country, and tranfport 
a moderate army over into Macedon. But the Peruns, 
depending on their horſe, refuſed to comply with his advice, 
and therefore polting themſelves along the river Granicus, they 
determined there to wait the arrival of Alexander. Fuſiin 

would have us believe, that the Perſian army conſiſted of ſix 
hundred thoufand foot * ; Arrian ſays, there were but twenty 
thouſand and the like number of horſe *, which is moſt pro- 
bable; Diodorus Siculus makes them ten thoufand horſe 
and a hundred thouſand foot. All agree, that the horfe 
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very prince had been predicted. The prieſts of Diana at Ephe- 
fus, when the temple of the goddeſs there was burnt down, 
are reported to have given it as their ſentiment, that the con- 
queror of A was that day born (7, which was true of Alex- 
ander, who came then into the world. It may be, theie inter 
pretations, and even the facts themſelves, were forged long 
after the Macedonian conqueſt ; but inaſmuch as they ſerve to 
enlighten various paſlages in the beſt Greek and Latin authors, 
they ought to be recorded ſome where, and thereſore, to avoid 
perplexing the text, we have thrown them into notes. 

* frrian lays as above, that the Perfian army conſiſted of about 
20,000 horſe and a like number of mercenary foot ; but the authors 
in the hiſtory of Perfia, (Vol. V. p. 58, note U ſay their foot a- 
mounted, according to 4rrian, to 200,000 ; which miſtake ſeems 
to have been occafioned by the addition of a cypher. 


(5) Plutarch. ubi ſupra. 
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were drawn up in one line, fronting the river, and the foot 
behind them f. The river itſelf was rapid, and the bank 


As ſoon as Alexander was informed of the poſture the Per- 
fians were in, he ordered his forces to be drawn up in bat- 
talia, the foot in two lines, the horſe on the right and left, 
and the baggage in the rear, and then moved directly to- 
wards the river. Parments, perceiving that he intended to 
fight, immediately addreſſed him in theſe words: „To 
« me, my prince, it ſeems expedient, that we ſhould en- 
«© camp cloſe by the river-ſide. For the enemy being far 
inferior to us in foot, I am perſuaded their courage will 
<« not ſerve them to remain all night in their poſts ; and if 
ce they decamp, we may croſs the river by break of day. 
«© We ſhall then have time to take all our meaſures before 
„ they can form, whereas we cannot paſs now without great 
< hazard. For how ſhall we lead our ſoldiers to ford a ri- 
<< ver in the ſight of our enemies, which of itſelf is rapid, 
<« full of eddies, its banks deep ant uneven as you fee ? 
« Beſides, will not the enemy's horſe, who are perſectly 
«© well diſciplined, take the advantage of our heavy armed 
4 foot, as their order muſt be broke in climbing the oppo- 
<< fite bank, to charge them in flank. If any ill accident 

ſhould happen at preſent, it would not only be attended 
with terrible conſequences, but would be alſo thought to 
have an ominous appearance in reſpect to the future pro- 
4 preſs of the war. I agree, Parmenio, returned 
4 Alexander, that what you fay is very reaſonable; but how 
% ſhameful would it be for us, who have ſo eaſily paſſed the 
4 Helleſpont, to be ſtopped by this brook. Such a conduct 
4 would reflect on the Macedonians and on myſelf, as if we 
were not able to look any danger in the face. The Per- 
& fans too would from thence take heart, and believe them- 
<< ſelves our equals, if our firſt attempt ſpeak not that ſupe- 
5 riority in military boldneſs for which the arms of Macedon 
<< are already famous? . As ſoon as he had done ſpeaking, . 
the king diſtributed his orders. Jo Parmenio he conſigned 
the care of the left wing. The right he commanded himſelf, 
and under him Philatas. The Perſians, when they ſaw him 
aJvancing, for he was eaſily 'diſtinguiſhed by his armour and 
by his | guards, immediately brought ſome ſquadrons from 
the right wing to reinforce the left; ſo ſoon were they 
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ſtruck with his preſence. Ptolemy the ſon of Philip had the 
command of the forlorn, and entered the river firſt; Alexan- 
der with the whole right wing followed him; but inſtead of 
marching directly croſs, as the Perſians expected, he ſuffer- 
ed his troops to ſlope according to the motion of the current, 
whereby they had an opportunity of forming in the water, 
and of charging in good order. The horſe and light-armed 
troops commanded: by Amyntes and Socrates were very warm- 
ly received; the ſons of Memnon, and Memnon in perſon, 
charged them briſkly, and behaved ſo well, that moſt of 
them were lain, thoſe few who were left retired to the right 
wing, as it advanced, commanded by Alexander, who in- 
ſtantly threw himſelf into the thickeſt of the fight, and per- 
formed wonders there till his lance broke. Aretes the matter 
of his horſe, when he commanded him to give him another, 
ſhewed him the broken ſtaff of his own with which he was 


fighting; Demaratus, however, one of the king's friends, 


reached him a ſpear, which as ſoon as Alexander graſped, he 
rode direMy to attack Mithridates, ſon-in-law 10 Darius, 
who advanced at the head of a freſh body of horſe, and, at 
their firſt meeting, ſtriking him through the mouth, bore him 
to the ground; immediately Rheſaces, a Perſian nobleman, 
ſtruck the king over the head with his ſword, cut off a part 
of his helmet, and lightly wounded him; but while he gave 
the ſtroke, the king, bearing upon him with his lance, ſtruck 
him through the body, ſo that he fell down dead. Yet Spi- 
thridates, coming behind Alexander, had at the ſame inſtant 
ftruck off his head, if Clytus had not diſabled him, while his 
arm was lifted up >. The Macedonian horſe began now to 
reach the ſhore in all parts, and the light-armed foot mixing 
themſelves amongſt them, the Perfians, who were unable to 
ſtand the ſhock, began firſt to break where Alexander charged 
in perſon. The king did not purſue them far, becauſe the 
mercenaries remained as yet firm, till being ſurrounded on all 
fides, they were, except two thouſand who ſurrendered, cut 


to pieces toa man. Of the Macedonians twenty five of the 


kings's body guard were ſlain, whoſe ftatues, caſt in braſs by 
Lyfeppus, the king ſent to Dium, there to be ſet up as a me- 
morial of their bravery and his gratitude. Beſides theſe there 
fell of the horſe between ſixty and ſeventy, and of the foot 
thirty. Theſe were the next day interred in their arms by 
the king's command; he granted alſo to their children, and 
to their parents, the freedom of thoſe cities in which they 
' dPLUT, in vit. Alex. 
| dwelt, 
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dwelt, with the releaſe of all taxes and duties what- 
ſoever ; as for the wounded, he viſited them in perſon, ſaw 
them dreſſed, and heard from every man whatever he thought 
fit to ſay of his own deeds. He gave directions alſo for burying 
the Per/ians and Greek mercenaries ; but for ſuch of the latter 
as remained priſoners, he ſent them back to Greece in chains, 
ſaying, it was fit uſage for ſuch as he found in arms againſt their 
country. He likewiſe ſent to Athens three hundred ſuits 
of Perfian armour to be conſecrated in the temple of Mi- 
nerva, with this inſcription ; Alexander the ſon of Phi- 


| lip, and all the Grecians, the Lacedæmonians excepted, 
have dedicated theſe ſpoils talen from the Barbarians who in- 


habit Aſia. (D). _ 
HIS 


AAN HAx. lib. c 17. Diropor. Sie l. ubi ſupra. Pru rv. 
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(D) The different accounts we have of the battle of Granicus are 
in many reſpecis abſolutely incompatible. Diadbrus Siculus ſays, 
that Alexander commanded the left wing, or at leaſt that he c 


12 
there, though at the beginning of the paragraph he aſſigus that 


command to Parmenio. Inſtead of Mithridates, he calls the Per- 


Aan Spithrobates, with whom Alexander fought, and tells us, that 


with his javelin he ſtruck the king into the right ſhoulder-blade, 
from whence Alexander drew it, and returned it immediate y (8). 
He alſo attributes to Roſaces what Arrian tells us of Spithridates, 
which in all probability induced Freinfbemizs in his ſupplement to 
Curtius (9', to look on Mithridates and Spithridates as the ſame 
perſon, in which he has certainly rectiſied no miſtake in Arriaen, 
but through an itch of criticifing hath fallen into one himſelf. 
Whoever reads Arrian carefully will diſcern, that Mithridates was 
de ad before Spithridates attacked Alexander; that Mithridates was 
killed by Alexander himſelf, but Spithridates by Chin Belides, 
when he reckons up the great officers among the Perfians, who fell 
in this battle, Arrier ſays expreſty, there were Spithridates gover- 
nor of Lydia, and Mithridates ſon; in-law to Darius. We have 
mentioned theſe facts, not ſo much on account of their importance, 
as to vindicate our following 4rrian rather than any other writer 
en this ſubject ; and we hope every impartial reader will ſee and 
approve our reaſon, becauſe his accounts are cleareſt and moſt con- 


ſiſtent with themſelves. Plutarch ſays, that the Perſians loſt twenty 
thouſand foot and two thouſand five hundred horſe in this battle, 
and the Macedonians only thirty four ; to eternize whoſe memory, 
Alexander cauſed ſo many ſtatues of braſs to be ſet up (io . This 
is certainly a little incredible, but Arrian's account inſerted in 


{8 Diodor Sicul lib. xvii. (9) Sup, Curt. lib. ii. c. 5. 
(10) Plat. in vit. Alex. ; 
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Tas battle put the king in poſſeſſion of all the adjacent coun- The conſe- 
try, of which he began immediately to take care, as if it had quences of 
been part of his hereditary dominions. Colas was conſtituted bis victory. 
lieutenant of the province, from which the ſame tribute was 
exacted as heretofore had been paid to Darius. He himſelf 
marched towards Sardis, and when he was about ſeventy ſta- 
dia diſtant from that city, he was met by Afytbrenes gover- 
nor of the gariſon in the caſtle, accompanied by the chief ci- 
tizens ; theſe ſurrendering the city into his hands, and My- 
threnes the caſtle with the royal treaſures therein contained. 

He then proceeded to the river Hermus about twenty ſtadia 
diſtant from Sardis, where he encamped, and from whence 
he diſpatched Amyntas the ſon of Andromedes to Sardis to 
take the government of the caſtle, and carrying Mythre- 
net With him, treated him honourably. To the Sardians and | 
other Lydians, he granted the privilege of being governed | 
by their antient laws. He then entered the caſtle, which 
was gariſoned by Perfians, and ſeemed to him well forti- 
fied. It was ſeated on a high rock, which was every- | 
where ſteep and ſurrounded with a triple wall. He | 0 


our text is very clear; he ſpeaks not of thirty four, but of twenty (i 
five, ſtatues, which were made not to repreſent all who fell in the 
battle, but thoſe only who fell in the king's guards, who were all | 
rſons of diſtinction. To ſay the truth, this is wonderful enough; fl 
bor it is not eaſy to comprehend how, in the ſpace of ten years, ; 
which includes the whole reign of Alexander after this battle, Ly- 
fippus could make all theſe ſtatues; but that they were made and 
ſer up at Dium is certain, fince we know that Q Mertellus ſent 
them from thence ro Rome. It ſeems ſomewhat ftrange, that Plu- 
tarch, who at other times ſpeaks io favourably of A/:xander's con- 
duct, charges him upon this occaſion with rage and madneſs in 
offering to pals a river in the fight and in defiance of a ſuperior 
enemy rian's account ſhews, that Alexander offered ſome rea- 
ſons for what he did; and though it may be alledged, that the 
in Greek authors are uſually compoſed by themſelves, 
and therefore cannot be acknowledged as authentic evidence, we 
apprehend that two anſwers may be in the preſent caſe given to 
this objection. The firſt, that ſuppoſing the fact true, the gue 
contains the ſentiment of the author, which amounts to this, that 
Alexander's conduct was defenſible in the opinion of Arrian : the 
ſecond, that as Arias tranſcribed his hiſtory from the memoirs of 
Ariffobulu: and Ptolemy, who were eye and ear-witneſſes of what 
they wrote, it may be well preſumed, that he had at leaſt the 
ſubſtance of the ſpeeches he inſerted from thoſe authors too, and 
if ſo, then they will be the ſtrongeſt evidence. This notion is ren- 
dered the more probable from the ſtructure of theſe orations, which 


are far from being rhetorical, but, on the contrary, as plain and 
natural as can be imagined. 
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therefore propoſed to erect a temple on the top of that 
eminence, and therein to dedicate an altar to Jupiter O- 
lympius ; but while he was yet in ſuſpenſe, which part of the 
caſtle was moſt commodious for that purpoſe, a dreadful tem- 
peſt aroſe on a ſudden, huge claps of thunder were heard, and a 
violent ſtorm fell on that part where the royal palace of the Ly- 
dian kings had ſtood. Thus the god ſeemed to point out the 
place where the temple ſhould be erected; and it was ordered 
to be built accordingly. The government of this caſtle he com- 
mitted into the hands of Pauſanias, one of his friends, but 
the collection of tributes and impoſts to Nicias. Aſander the 
ſon of Philotas was conſtituted prefect of Lydia and the reſt of 
the provinces of Spithridates, and had ſuch a number of horſe 
and light-armed foot allowed him as were judged neceſſary. 
Callas and Alexander the fon of Aropus were diſpatched into 
the province commanded by Memnon, and with them a very 
conſiderable body of troops x. In the mean time the merce- 
naries in garifon at Epheſus, feizing two gallies of three banks 
of oars, retired ; with them went Amyntas, who, as we have 
elſewhere obſerved, had deſerted to Darius, as ſoon as Alex- 
ander aſcended the throne. As foon as the king had informa- 


tion of this, he went to Epheſus in perſon, where he did every 


thing that was popular; he reſtored the democracy, and 
ordered the tribute which had been paid to the Perſian to be 


applied to the rebuilding of the temple of Diana. It is 


faid he would have been at the whole expence of that mag- 
nificent pile, if the Epheſians would have inſcribed his 
name thereupon ; but this they refuſed, chuſing to keep 
the honour and the expence to themfelves. His favours 
encouraged the commons of Epheſus to fall upon ſome per- 
ſons of diſtinction, who had been formerly in the adminiſtra- 
tion of affairs, and, notwithſtanding they had taken ſanctua- 
ry in the temple, to drag them to the market-place, where 
they ſtoned them ; as theſe men had been guilty of very fla- 
grant oppreſhons, Alexander would not interpoſe to faye 
them, but immediately after their deaths, he iſſued out an e- 
dict, whereby he ſtrictly forbad any farther inquiry into the 
conduct of the former magiſtrates, rightly conceiving, that 
if the people were ſuffered to treat the guilty thus, envy, 
malice, and avarice would ſoon lead them to treat the inno- 
cent in the ſame manner. This conduct of his gained him 
high reputation, all degrees of people owning him for their 
deliverer, while at the ſame time the nobles confeſſed that he 
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was their preſerver 1. By another edict, he ordered the po- 
pular government to be reſtored in all the Greek cities, and 
ſent Alcimalus with a body of troops to ſee it executed ; then 
with the remainder of his army he marched to beſiege 1:1-- 
tus, before which his fleet commanded by Nicæ ner had Jain 
for ſome time, and the Perſian fleet was alſo in the ncigh- 
bourhood of that city. The Mileſans tl emſelves were diſ- 
poſed to ſubmit to Alexander, but Mennon, who with a con- 
ſiderable body of troops had entered the place immediately 
after the battle at Granicus reſolved to defend it. We have 
already obſerved, that he was a great officer, and his conduct 
here was equal to the reputation he had before acquired ; for 
notwithſtanding the Macedonian flcet blocked up the haven, 
the citizens were diſaffected, and Alexander's veteran foot 
ſtormed the place almoſt as ſoon as they came before it; yet 
he made a vigorous reſiſtance, and after the city was taken 
withdrew with his gariſon into an iſland where part of the 
mercenaries capitulated, and were received into Alexander's 
ſervice, the reſt with /1Z:mnon himſelf withdrew to Halicar- 
naſſus w. When the king was fully maſter of Miletus, he 
treated the citizens with much humanity, but ſold all the 
ſtrangers he found for ſlaves. As ſoon as he was informed 
that the Perſian fleet was withdrawn from Mycale, he diſ- 


miſſed his own (E) ; this was a very extraordinary ſtep, 


and 


| Array. ubi ſupra. Prur. in vit. Alexand. m D1io- 
DOR SICUL. ubi ſupra, ArR1aAN. ubi ſupra. 

(E) After the battle at Granicus, Alexander's generals were a 
good deal perplexed as to the manner in which they ſhould adviſe 
him to proceed; for they ſaw plainly, that though their late victory 
had truck the Perſan with great conſternation, yet in effect it had 
very little lefſened their power: Beſides at ſea they were ſtill ma(- 
ters. What the ſentiments of Parmenio were on this head and 
what thoſe of Alexander, we learn from Arrian in the following 
words: The Barbarian fleet conſiſted of about four hundred 
ſhips. Parmenio adviſed Alexander to a naval engagement, ailuring 
him, that the Greets would be victors at ſea, becauſe a lucky omen 
had juſt happened, an eagle being ſeen upon the ſhore from one 
of the ſhips of his navy. He allo added, that if they overcame 
their enemies, they would reap an immenſe advantage from ſuch an 
engagement during the whole war; and if they chanced to be o- 
vercome, he could not perceive that any vaſt danger could enſue, 
becauſe the Per ſſaus, by virtue of their ſhipping, already held the 
ſovereignty of the ſea without fighting, As for his part, he won'd 
wiliing'y enter himſelf on board, and ſhare the danger of the fleet 
in his own perion. However, Alexander returned him anſwer, that 
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and authors are pretty much at a loſs how to account for it. 
Diodorus Siculus ſays, that Alexander, being well informed 
of Darius's deſign to march againſt him immediately with a 
mighty army, determined by this means to cut off from his 
own troops all hopes of ſafety but from their valour ; he 
grounds this conjecture on the conduct of Alexander in the 
laſt battle, wherein he made his forces fight with the river 
at their back, ſo that flight was rendered impracticable, 
there being the chance of war if they fought, but no chance 
at all if they attempted to run away . Arrian hath aſſigned us 
ſome better reaſons; he ſays in the firſt place, that Alexander 
had no money to pay them; and in the ſecond, that he was 
afraid to truſt his fortune in an engagement at ſea. There 
was a third reaſon much ſtronger than the other two; he 
was determined to pofſeſs himſelf of all the ſea- ports by 
means of his land-army, and having done this, he very right- 
ly conjectutred, that the Perſians would be deprived of 
all uſe of their fleet for want of their uſual recruits, and from 
their being deprived of ports where they might refit ®. He 
had moreover ſome notion, that his fleet would be more want- 
ing on the other {ide of the Helleſpant, fo that for many rea- 
ſons he was determined to this meaſure, how extraordinary 
ſoever it might appear; for though it. be true, that never any 
general poſſeſſed perſonal courage in a higher degree than the 
prince of whom we are ſpeaking, yet it is as certain, that he 


" ubi ſupra. © Arran. lib. i. c. 19. 


he was miſtaken in his conjectures, and did not interpret the omen 
juſtly ; for it would be a point of ſmall prudence in him with fo 
few ſhips to hazard an engagement againſt a fleet ſo numerous; and 
with ſoldiers fo little trained up in naval diſcipline to pretend to 
attack the expert Cyprians and Pharnicians : Neither was he wil- 
ling that the Barbarians ſhould try the ſkill and valour of the Ma- 
cedonians on ſo unſtable an element: And beſides, ſhould they be 
beaten in a ſea- ſight, an inexpreſſible damage would accrae to them 
from the fame their enemies would thereby gain. Add to this, 
that if the Greeks were animated by the news of an overthrow at 
ſea, they would begin to ſtady innovations. All which things ma- 
turely weighed, he deemed a ſea-fight altogether unſafe at that 
juncture : And for his part he expounded the omen in a different 


manner. The eagle indeed he aliowed promiſed ſucceſs; but as 


ſhe was ſeen on the ſhore, it ſeemed rather to portend, that he 


ſhould become maſter of the enemies fleet by beating their armies 
on the continent (11). 


(11) 4rrian, lib. 1.c. 19. 
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was a great maſter in the art of war, anddid many things 
which had the air of raſhneſs from a ſuperior {kill in the mi- 
litary art, which enabled him to penetrate farther into the 
connection between cauſes and events, than many who were 
about him, and than moſt of the authors who have tranſmit- 
ted his hiſtory to poſterity, as the reader will diſcern from 
the laſt note. | 


ALMOST all the cities between Miletus and Halicarnaſſus The fiege 


ſubmitted as ſoon as the former was taken, and the reſt ſur- ab eng 
us. 


rendered as ſoon as the king marched towards them; 
but for Halicarnaſſus itſelf, Alexander was ſenſible that the 
reduction thereof would coſt him both time and trouble: 
Memnan, whom Darius had declared high admiral and go- 
vernor of the Lower Aſia, commanded there in perſon with a 
very numerous gariſon ?. Alexander encamped therefore at 
the diſtance of five ſtadia from the city, ſkirmiſhing daily 
with the gariſon, till he had provided all things for the ſiege. 
While things were in this fituation, ſome of the citizens of 
Myndus privately promiſed Alexander to put their town into 
his hands, provided, he would advance towards it in the night 
with a conſiderable body of forces ; this propoſition the king 
very readily accepted, and drew out a conſiderable body of 
horſe, ſupported by a body of light-armed foot, in order to 
go on this expedition. At midnight therefore he approached 
the walls according to his promiſe ; but perceiving no ſigns of 
a ſurrender from the citizens, and conſidering that he had new 
ther engines nar ſcaling ladders at hand, as coming there not 
to beſiege a city, but to have it delivered to him; he never- 
theleſs ordered the Macedonian phalanx to advance, command- 
ing them to undermine the wall, which they did, and preſent- 
ly overturned one of the towers thereupon, without making 
a breach in the wall itſelf. But the citizens making an obſti- 
nate defence, and being aſſiſted by the Halicarnaſſians who 
ſent them ſuccours by ſea, Alexander was diſappointed in his 
expectation of taking it at the firſt aſſault ; wheieſore, without 
more. ado, he drew off and returned to his tiege of Halicar- 
naſſus : and firſt of all ordered the ditch, which the citizens 
had dug round their walls, of thirty cubits in breadth and fif- 
teen in depth, to be filled up, that ſo the wooden towers, 
out of which they were to direct their miſſive weapons againſt 
the beſieged, and their engines to ſhake the walls might advance 
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forwards. The ditch being accordingly filled up, the towers 
began to advance ; but the beſieged iſſued forth by night with 
a deſign to burn both the towers and engines which were now 
nigh the walls; and had certainly effected their deſigns, had 
they not been encountered by the Macedonians who were 
placed to guard the engines, and others who came haſtily forth 
at the noiſe of the ſkirmiſh; ſo that they were with ſmall 
loſs beat back into the city. There fell of the Halicarnaſſians 
in this conflict one hundred and ſeventy, among whom 
was Neoptolemus the brother of Arrhabæus and fon of Amyntas, 
one of thoſe who had formerly fled to Darius. Of the Ma- 
cedonians ſixteen were ſlain, and near three hundred wounded ; 
for that ſally being made in the night, they were the leſs able 
to guard their bodies and avoid the darts and arrows of their 
enemies 1. We have in Arrian a very exact journal of this 
ſiege, wherein the greateſt vigour was ſhewn on the part of 
the affailants, and the moſt obſtinate reſolution diſcovered by 
the defendants ; a moſt conſummate experience in the affairs 
of war in both; for as the king's troops frequently at- 
tempted to ſcale the walls, continued conſtantly to batter them 
with engines, and in ſome places proceeded by ſap, ſo the 
gariſon fallied often, ſometimes burnt the beſiegers engines, at 
others levelled their works, yet were in all their attempts ex- 
poſed to great danger, there happening a vaſt effuſion of 
blood on both fides*. At laſt Orontobates and Memnon, and 
the reſt of the Perſian commanders, conſidering that they 
could not now hold the town long, becauſe part of their 
walls was already beat down, and part ſhaken and ready to 
fall, and many of the defendants either cut off in the ſeveral 
encounters which had happened, or wounded and rendered 
unſerviceable ; and, having weighed the matter deliberately 
about the ſecond watch of the night, ſet fire to the wooden 
tower which they had built to guard them from the ſhocks of 
the enemies engines, and to the arſenal where their artillery 
was lodged, as alſo to ſome houſes near the wall, which laſt 
blazed out with much fury, becauſe the wind ſetting that 
way, many flakes cf fire were driven from the tower and 
arſenal thither. Hereupoh ſome of the townſmen betook 
themſelves to a caſtle in an iſland, and others to another caſtle 
called Salmais. Which when Alexander was informed of 
by ſome deſerters, and when he beheld the raging flames, 
though it was near midnight, he nevertheleſs detached a body 
of Macedonians thither, with orders to ſlay thoſe who ſet fue. 


1 ArRtax. lib. i, c. 21. r Dionos. Sicut. ubi ſupra, 


do 
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to the city, but toſpare whomſoever they found in their habi- 
tations. As ſoon as it was day-light, Alexander, viewing the 
caſtles which the Perſians and their mercenary troops had 
ſeized, reſolved not to lay ſiege to them, as well becauſe the 
reducing them, conſidering their fituation, would take up too 
much time, as becauſe they would not be of any great im- 
portance after he had reduced the city ; wherefore taking 
care to inter thoſe who fell in the laſt conflict by night, he 
commanded his engineers to convey the artillery to Tralles, 
which city he laid level with the ground, and marching thence 
into Phrygia, left a body of three thouſand foot and two hun- 


dred horſe, under the command of Ptolemy, to keep the coun- 
try of Caria in obedience f. 


AT the time Alexander entered this country, there was a Ada made 
lady whoſe name was Ada, who claimed the title of queen of governe/e 
Caria thus: She was the daughter of Hecatomnus, and the of Caria. 


ſiſter of Hidrieus, and, according to the Carian laws, his 
wife too; on his death ſhe ſucceeded him in the kingdom, 
but was quickly diſpoſſeſſed of it by Pexodorus, whoſe fon-in- 
law Orontobates ſucceeded him by the favour of Darius. Ada 
all this time held the city of Alinda, which was the ſtrongeſt in 
thoſe parts ; the keys of which, as ſoon as he entered the pro- 
vince, ſhe delivered to Alexander, and, as a farther mark of 
her reſpect, adopted him her ſon. The king, charmed by 
her obliging behaviour, and ſtruck with that greatneſs of mind 
ſhe manifeſted on this ſudden turn of affairs, received the ho- 
nours ſhe did him very kindly, and, after having demoliſhed 
Halicarnaſſus, he made her governeſs general of all Caria®. 
While his forces remained in Caria, Ada had often ſent him 
preſents of the beſt things the country afforded; and now, 
when he was about to depart, ſhe ſent him ſeveral cooks and 
confectioners to ſerve in his kitchen; but the king ſent them 
back with this compliment, that his governor Leonidas long 
ago provided him better cooks than they, viz. Long morning 
marches to give him a flomach to his dinner, and ſlender din- 
ners, which were ſure to leave appetite enough for ſupper. 
This conduct of Alexander towards the queen of Caria was 
of great uſe to hum; for it induced many of the princes of the 
Leſſer Aſia to revolt from the Perſia: and put themſclves 
under h's protection. Mitbridates king of Pontus was in the 
number of theſe ; Ie was the anceſtor of that famous king of 
the ſame name, who gave the Romans fo much trouble, and 
was deſcended from the royal houſe of Per; and, coming 
to Alexander's camp to pay lis compliments to him, be ac- 


C Arntan. lib i. c. 24. . 
quired 
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quired ſuch a love for him, that he accompanied him in his 
Per ſian expedition v. L 


The flaugh- Diodorus Siculus affirms, that the laſt action of the cam- 
ter of the paign was againſt the Marmarians, an inconſiderable people 


Marma- 
rians. 


inhabiting on the borders of Tycia; their city was ſeated a- 
mong rocks, and thence held by them to be impregnable. 
Theſe people, either for the ſake of booty, or from their warm 


attachment to the Perſians, fell upon the rear of Alexander's 


army, cut a great number of Macedanians to pieces, and took 
a great part of the baggage; this exceedingly provoked the 
king, who immediately cauſed the place to be inveſted, and, 
as it had no fortifications but thoſe of nature, he ſtormed it 
two whole days together. The old men then among the be- 
ſieged would have perſuaded them to ſurrender, but they de- 
claring reſolutely, that they would never ſubmit, their elders 
adviſed them to put all their fuperannuated men, women, and 
children to death, then to force a paſſage through the enemies 
camp. This advice the young men embraced, when every 
one going home made a great feaſt, and, after eating and 
drinking plentifully with his wife and children, ſhut the door 
of his houſe, and then ſet it on fire. As foon as the flames 
began to mount, they, to the number of ſix hundred, ſallied 
out, forced the Macedonian guard, and made their eſcape to 
the mountains *. | 
WHEN the winter began to come in, Alexander made 
choice of Ptolemy the ſon of Seleucus, Conus the ſon of Pole- 
mocrates, and Meleager the ſon of Neoptalemus, to lead home 
to Macedon all the new-married ſoldiers in his army, that they 
might ſpend the winter with their wives, an act very extra- 
ordinary in its nature, and for which there was no precedent 
among the Greets; but, inaſmuch as it is exactly conform- 
able to the law of Moſes, ſome learned men have been tempt- 
ed to believe, that Ariſtotle, wha was well verſed in the He- 
brew learning, adviſed him thereto ; however it was, Arrian 
tells us expreſly, that no action of his life endeared him more 
to the Macedonians than this. He lixewiſe ſent Parmenio, 
and ſome other general officers, to raiſe recruits, ſome into Eu- 
rope, and ſome into i (F). 
I HINGS 


Fron. lib. iii. c. 5, / Diobox. Ster ubi ſupra Ak- 
RIAN. lib. i. c. 25. Diopor. SICUL. ubi ſupra. Prur. in vita 
Alex. | 


(F) The words of the law of %s relating to this matter are 
theſe ; When à man hath taken a new wife, ve ſhall not go out to 
THT, 
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THINGs being in this ſituation, and the king buſy in pro- A conſpi- 
viding for the next campaign, a very extraordinary piece of racy di/- 
treaſon was diſcovered. Alexander the ſon of Eropus, whom covered. 


the king had made general of the Theſ/alian horſe, held a 
correſpondence with Amyntas, who was in the ſervice of 
Darius. Aſiſines a Perſian was pitched on by the latter to 
carry letters to this Alexander, promifing him a thouſand ta- 
lents of filver, and the kingdom of Macedonia, if he would 
undertake to murder the king; this Aſiſines Parmenio appre- 
hended upon ſome ſuſpicion or other, and, being examined, 
he confeſſed the whole buſineſs; whereupon the king ſent in- 
ſtructions to Parmenio to apprehend Alexander, before he 
ſhould be able to debauch the troops under his command, and 
thereby cauſe a deſection, which, on account of the man's 
great quality, might be very dangerous. This commiſſion 
was very happily executed, and the king thereby deliver- 


war, neither ſhall he be charged with any buſineſs ; he ſhall be free 
at home for one year, and Shall chear up his wife which he hath 
taken (12). To this paſſage it might be objected, that 4/o/es for- 
bids the enliſting of new-married men, whereas Alexander diimiſſed 
thoſe who actually ſerved in his army; yet the truth is, that Aex- 
ander exactly fulfilled the law ; for, in another place, it is enjoin- 
ed the principal officers of the Hebrew artay, when in the field to 
enquire, among other things, M hat man there is that hath beth 
ed a wife, and hath not taken her; let him go home and return to 
his houſe, left he die in battle, and another man take her (13), We 
are well aſſured, that Ariſtotle was acquainted with, and highly e- 
ſteemed the law of the Jeu; we know too, that what Philip ex- 
pected from him was not to inſtruct his ſon in ſcanning of verſes, 
or ſolving grammatical niceties ; but that he might become a wor- 
thy ſacceſſor of himſelf, and an able king of Macedon. To this 
end, that truly wiſe man put a correct edition of Homer into the 
hands of his pupil, and doubtleſs acquainted him with whatſoever 
elſe he had collected in relation to the ſcience of government from 
books or in his travels (14). This ſuppoſition therefore, that the 
practice of Alexander was founded on the Moſaic law, is very pro- 
bable. To ſay the truth, the beſt laws in Greece were but copies 
of the Maſaic law, as ſome learned men in the laſt century have very 
fully ſhewn, and of which any impartial perſon may be eaſily con- 
vinced, if he will compare thoſe laws, in their original languages, 
and conſider how nearly the Greet approaches to an elegant 


tranflation of the Hebei, neceſſary allowances being made for the 
difference in manners. | 


(12) Deut. xxiv. 5. (13) Deut. xx. 7. (14) Foleph. 
coutra Appian. lib. i. 
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ed from a conſpiracy which had given him no ſmall diſ- 

quiet * (G). 
Alexander As ſoon as the ſeaſon permitted, Alexander quitted the pro- 
proceeds in vince of Phaſelus where he now was, and, having ſent part of 
the conqueſt his army through. them ountainous country to Perga by a ſhort 
of the ad. but difficult road, he led the reſt by the ſea-ſhore, taking his 
Jacent pro- rout by a certain promontory, where the way is altogether 
w/nce!. impaſlable, except when the north winds blow. At the time 
Year of of the king's march the ſouth wind had held for a long time, 
1 but of a ſudden it changed, and blew from the north fo vio- 
Before lently, that, as he and his followers declared, they, by di- 
Chris vine aſſiſtance, obtained a ſafe and eaſy paſſage. This is 
333. Arrian's account, not only in ſubſtance, but in his own 
vVvords, of a march held by many to be miraculous, and even 
compared to that of the children of Iſrael through the Red- 
ſea, while, on the other hand, it is the opinion of many, 
there is nothing extraordinary in it at all* (H). In this 
march 


* Annan. lib. i. c. 26. Diopor. Sicv L. ubi ſupra. * Ar- 
RIAN. PLUuT. ubi ſupra. 


(G) We are told by Diedorus, that it was by a letter from his 
mother Olymzpias the king was informed of the conſpiracy of Alex- 
ander the ſon of AEropus ; however, Arrian, beſides the information 

armenio, informs us of another odd circumſtance, which con- 

ed to make this matter more obſervable. While the king, 
who then lay before Halicarnaſſus, was faſt aſleep about noon, a 
ſwallow came chattering about him, hovering over his head, and 
reſting ſometimes on one, and ſometimes on the other, fide of the 
bed. He being exceedingly fatigued was not eafily awaked ; but 
when her inceſſant chattering rouſed him from fleep, he put her 
away gently with his hand ; notwithſtanding which ſhe was ſo far 
from endeavouring to eſcape, that ſhe perched upon his head, and 

_ ceaſed not her noiſe till the king was thoroughly awake. This pro- 

digy being deemed of too great moment to be diſregarded, he im- 

mediate'y conſulted with 4rifander the Telmiſian ſoothlayer, who 

aſſured him, that a conſpiracy was formed againſt his life by one 
of his domeſtics, but that it would be brought to light, becauſe 
the ſwallow was a domeſtic bird, and moſt exceedingly loqua- 

cious (15). 5 

H) There ſeems to be no juſt reaſon for believing any thing 
ſupernatural in relation to Alexander's paſſage by the ſea- ſide. In 
his letters he ſpoke of it himſelf in terms the moſt plain and ſimple, 
affirming nothing more than that he marched from Phaſelis through 
the ſtreights called tbe Ladders (16). There is, however, a paſ- 

ge in Strabo, which ſeems to ſet this matter in a clear light, and 
(15) Arian. lib. 1. c. 26. (16), Ei. Alex. ap. Plut. in vita 


EX, 
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march he was met by deputies from the Aſpendians, who de- 
fired him to ſpare putting a gariſon into their city, becauſe 
they were content to be his faithful ſubjects, to which he 
readily afſented, upon condition they paid him fifty talents, 
and ſent him the ſame number of horſes which they were 
wont to furniſh to Darius ; terms to which they alſo readily 
agreed ; but while the king was employed in reducing other 
places in the neighbourhood, the Aſpendians fortified their 
city, and refuſed to comply with the treaty which their depu- 
ties had made. Upon which the king marched immediately 
that way with his army. The city of Aſpendus is ſeated chiefly 
upon a high and ſteep rock, the foot of which is waſhed by 
the river Eurymedon ; but round the rock upon the plain are 
abundance of houſes ſurrounded with a flight wall. As ſoon 
as Alexander approached, the inhabitants of the lower 
town, diſtruſting their ſafety there, fled, and betook them- 
ſelves to the higher town or caſtle; which when he per- 
ceived, he entered the lower town with his army, and en- 
camped within the walls. The beſieged ſeeing Alexander's 
force, and themſelves hemmed in on every fide contrary to 
their expectations, ſent meſſengers to intreat him to accept 
of the former conditions. Alexander, conſidering the ſtrength 
of the place, and how unprovided he was to undertake a long 
ſiege, was willing to agree with them, though not upon the 
former terms; but inkited now, that their principal citizens 
ſhould be delivered up as hoſtages ; that the number of horſes 
which they had before promiſed ſhould be punRually deliver- 
ed, and the number of talents doubled ; and, moreover, that 
they ſhould be under the command of ſuch a gariſon as he 
ſhould place over them, and pay an annual tribute to the 
Macedonians ; and, laſtly, that the cauſe concerning the 
field, which they were ſaid to have wreſted unjuſtly out of 


to prove very fully, that there was in this paſſage no miracle at 
all: Near the city of Phaſelis, between Lycia and Pamphylia 
there is a paſlage, coaſting along by the ſea, through which 
« Alexander marched his army. This paſſage is very narrow, and 
« lies between the mountain Chimax, which overlooks the Pam- 
«« phylian ſea, and the ſhore. It is dry at low water, fo that tra- 
«« yellers paſs through it with ſafety ; but when the ſea is high, it 
« js all covered over. It was then in the winter ſeaſon, and 4- 
* Jexander, who depended much upon his good fortune, was re- 
«« ſolved to ſet out without ſtaying till the floods were abated, ſo 
„ that his men were forced to march up to the middle in wa- 
* nor (39). © - | 


(17) Strab. Geogr. lib. 
Vol. VIII. 188 M their 
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their neighbours hands, ſhould be referred to arbitration. 
This affair being finiſhed, the King proſecuted his march to 
Telmiſſus, a very ſtrong city, ſeated on the top of a high 
mountain, having another as high over-againſt it, and a nar- 
row craggy road between theſe two. This paſs the Telmiſſian: 
had ſeized, and, if they had defended it as they ought, might 
in all probability have compelled the king to look for ano- 
ther road. But Alexander, rightly judging that the terror of 
an attack would oblige them to withdraw, encamped his for- 
ces at the very entrance of the paſſage, at the cloſe of the 
evening, and in the morning, as he had rightly conjectured, 
it was perceived, that the Telmiffians were retired into their 
city, the ſiege of which, on account of its ſtrong ſituation, 
the king declined for the preſent, and continued his march 
through Phrygia, intending to reaſſemble all his troops at 
Gordium, whither he ſent his orders to Parmenio to march, 
as he did alſo to Ptolemy and his collegues, who, with the 


new-married men and recruits, were now returned from Ma- 


cedonia d. On his march he met with deputies from Athens, 


who, in very ſubmiſſive terms, beſought him to diſmiſs ſuch 
of their citizens, as he had taken fighting in the ſervice of 
the Perſians ; but from this the king deſired to be excuſed 
till the war was over, and then told them he would be 
content to hear what they could ſay in favour of their citi- 
Zens c. 


Darius was all this time fighting for Alexander at home; 
for upon the death of Memnon his admiral, who had begun 
with great ſucceſs to reduce the Greet iſlands again under his 
obedience, and was on the very point of invading Eubæa, he 
was quite at a ſtand, not knowing whom to employ in his 
ſtead ; and being alſo irrefolute as to the choice of a general, 
who ſhould command the land-forces he had rai ed. There 
happened to be at this time of his court and council one Cha- 
ridemus an Athenian, an officer of great merit, and who had 
ſerved long, and with much reputation,under Philip of Ma- 
cedon ; this man, being heartily zealous for the Perfian inte- 
reſt, and ſeeing it no leſs in danger from their own feeble coun- 
cils, than from the Macedonian arms, took upon him in few 
words to ſet the king and his miniſters right. While you, Sir, 
ſaid he to Darius, are ſafe, the empire can never be at ſtake ; 
let me exhort you therefore never to expoſe your perſon, but 
to make choice of ſome able to march againſt your 
enemy. One hundred thouſand men will be more than ſuf- 


b Akan, lib. 1. c. 28. © ARRIAN. abi ſupra, Curr. 
lib. ii. c. 2. 
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kcient, provided a third of them be mercenaries, to compel 
him to abandon this enterprize; and if you will honour me 
with this command, I will be accountable for the ſucceſs of 
what I adviſe. Darius, who was a wiſe and brave man, 
readily acceded to Charidemus's propoſal ; but the Perfian 
lords who were preſent, through envy, inveighed bitterly 
againſt it; whereupon the Athenian was ſo far tranſported 
with paſſion, that he told them they were cowards, who 
would neither ſerve their maſter themſelves, nor ſuffer him to 
be ſerved by others. This moved them to charge him with 
treachery, and to that he ſought the command 1 
to put all things into the hands of the Macedonians; whi 
made ſuch an impreſſion on Darius, that he ordered him to 
be inſtantly bound and delivered over to execution. Thoſe 
who had puſhed the king upon this barbarous and unjuſt act 
took care not to let the thing cool, but hurried the Athe- 
nian to inſtant death; to which as he went, he faid aloud, 
Darius will very ſoon repent his cruelty towards me, when by 
the loſs of his kingdom he ſball find with how much injuſtice 
he has taken away my « by Indeed Darius repented in a 
few days, but as our au rightly obſerves, powerful as he 
was, he could not recal from death him whom a haſty word 
had ſent from the land of the living. He was forced there- 
fore to take the counſel of his own ſubjects, and purſuant 
to their advice determined to march againſt Alexander with 

an army, which, as one of his predecefiors emphatically ſaid, 

had in it many men and few ſoldiers. 

WEN Alexander arrived at Gordium, and found himſelf Alexander 
under a neceflity of remaining there ſome time, till the ſe- unties the 
veral corps of his army could unite, he diſcovered an earneſt Gordian 
deſire of ſeeing Gordius's chariot, and the famous knot in the 4. 
harneſs, of which ſuch ftrange ſtories had been publiſh. d to 
the world. This Gordizs, as the tale went, was a man of 
flender fortune among the antient Phrygians, who had a ſmall 
piece of land and two yoke of oxen, one of which he em- 
ployed in the plough, and the other in the waggon ; and that 
on a certain day, while he was ploughing, an eagle alighted 
on the yoke, and there reſted till the eveniag. He, terrified 
at the fight, haſted to conſult the Telmiſſan augurs in that caſe 
(for the art of divination was common to all that people, 
even to the women and childen, ſo that it was in a manner 
hereditary ); and when he arrived at a certain village in that 
country, he met a virgin going to a fountain, who foretold . 
what ſhould happen to him, and ordered him, as ſhe was of 


d Dionox. Sicut. ubi ſupra, Curr, lib. iu. c. v. 
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the Telmi rogeny, to return to his field, and then offer 
ſacrifice 272K "Cds, on the other hand, intreated 
her to accompany him thither, to teach him after what man- 
ner ſacrifice ſhould be performed. He, thus inſtructed by 
the virgin, took her to wife, and ſhe bore him a ſon named 
Midas, who when he arrived at manhood was both beautiful 
and valiant. The Phrygians were at that time haraſſed with 
a cruel ſedition, and going to conſult the oracle were told, 
that a chariot ſhould bring them a king who ſhould quell 
their ſedition. Whilſt they were yet buſy in offering their 
conjectures about this anſwer, Midas arrived with his father and 
mother, and appeared ſuddenly in his chariot before the council. 
They hereupon interpreting the anſwer to relate to him, as the 
man whom the god had told them ſhould come thither in a 
chariot, made him their king. Their ſeditions he appeaſed, 
and conſecrated his father's chariot to Fupiter the King, by 
hanging it up in his palace as an offering 'of thanks for the 
eagle, the bird of Jupiter, ſent to his father, by which he 
received the kingdom. This was alſo reported concerning 
the chariot, that whoſoever could untie the knot whereby it 
hung, ſhould obtain the ſovereignty over all Aſia. The cord 
in which this knot was tied was compoſed of the inner rind of 
the corneil tree, and no eye could perceive where it had 
been begun or ended. Alexander, when he could find 'no 
poſſible way of untying it, and yet was unwilling to leave it 


tied, left it ſhould cauſe ſome fears to ariſe in the hearts of 


his ſoldiers, is ſaid by ſome to have cut the cords with his 
ſword, and affirmed that the knot was untied. But Ariſto- 
bulus aſſures us, that he wreſted a wooden pin out of the beam 
of the waggon, which, being driven in acroſs the beam, 
held it up, and ſo took the yoke from it ©. Arrian, from 
whom we have taken this relation, leaves his reader at liberty 
to receive which ſtory he pleaſes. Curtius, on the contrary, 
declares poſitively, that the king cut the knot through with 
his ſword, ſaying, as he ſtruck, It matters not how it is un- 
done. But what is the authority of Curtius compared to 


that of Ariſtobulus, who was an eye witneſs of the thing, and 


who declares as expreſly that the king did not cut it? To 
which ſentiment alſo Plutarch adheres. However it was, 
Arrian informs us, that a great tempeſt of thurider, light- 
ning, and rain happening in the ſucceeding night, it was held 
declarative of the true ſolution of this knot, and that Alex- 


ander would become lord of Afi t. 
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On Alexander's arrival at Aucyra a city of Galatia, the His vigil- 
province of Paphlagonia ſubmirted to him, which he there- ance in 
upon added to the government of Calas, proceeding inſtantly entering 
to reduce Cappadocia as far as the river Halys, and then Cilicia. 
marched on to poſſeſs himſelf of Cilicia. This province was 
bounded on the weſt by Pamphylia, on the eaſt by Syria, on 
the ſouth by the bay of us, and on the north by Cappa- 
docia. In it were three famous ſtreights or paſſes: The firſt 
at its entrance called the gate ; the ſecond called the ftreights 
of Amanus ; the third near the bay of Ius. It was the firſt 
of theſe which Alexander ſought to ſurprize by a quick march, 
and which, when he came to the camp of Cyrus, a place ſo 
called, becauſe Cyrus the younger had once taken poſt there 
with his army, he had the mortification. to hear had been 
ſeized by the Perſian, who had ſent a conſiderable body of 

troops to defend it; this did not hinder the king from pur- 
ſuing his deſign, and marching in the firſt wa: ch of the night 
with his horſe and light-armed foot to the very mouth of the 
pals, in order to attack it as ſoon as day broke. But 
the enemy ſpared-him the trouble, for * before day, for- 
getting the importance of the place, the abandoned it, and 
ſought their ſafety in flight; ſo that Alexander immediately 
took poſſeſſion of it, and the next day marched all his 
army through into Cilicia without ſo much as a ſkir- 
miſh *, 

As ſoon as he entered the province, he received advice, that His Sharp 

Ar ſames, whom Darius had made governor. of Tarſus, was pr ng 

about to abandon it, and that the inhabitants were very ap- and wor- 

prehenſive he would plunder it before he withdrew. To pre- derful re- 

vent this, the king marched inceflantly, and arrived juſt time ©9%%77- 
to preferve the place; but his ſaving it had well- 

nigh coft him his life ; for either through the exceſſive fatigue 
of marching, as ſome ſay, or, as others relate, by his plung- 

ing when very hot into the river Cydnas, which as it runs 
through thick ſhades hath its waters exceedingly cold, he fell 
_ lch a diſtemper as threatened his immediate diſſolution. 

is army in a moment loſt its ſpirits ; his generals, who were 
wont to adviſe him, knew not what to do themſelves ; nay, 
his phyſicians were fo affrighted, that the terror of his death 
hindered them from taking proper methods for preſerving his 
life v. Philip the Acarnanian alone preſerved temper enough 
to examine the nature of the king's diſeaſe, the ſtrongeſt 
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ptom of which was a continual waking, which he pro- 
miſed by the help of a draught to take off, and by c. n 
bis ſpirits to put him in a way of recovery. But while Ph 
was employed in preparing his medicine, the king received a 
letter from Parmenio, in which he was adviſed to be cautious 
of taking any thing from Philip, Darius having ſuborned him 
to take away his life. Having peruſed the letter, the king put 
it under his head ; and when Philip brought him the pation, 
he took it out, and reached it to the phyſician, drinking the 


mixture with a ſteady and ſmiling look, while Philip read 


„ Darius. 


Darins 
retwrns to 
cr Hin. 


the letter. The compoſure of the man's countenance, and 
the anſwer he gave to the letter, by exhorting the king to 
quiet his thoughts, and to diſpoſe himfelf to reſt, affuring 
him that he would recover his health, if he purſued his direc- 
tions, convinced Alexander of the falſhood of the accufation. 
When, according to Philip's promiſe, the king began to re- 
over his he Ith, he not only teſtified an extraordin ti- 
tude towards the author of his cure, but alſo aſſured all who 
were about him that he had the juſteſt ſenſe imaginable of 
their loyalty and affect on to his perſon, notwithſtanding 
any ſuggeſtions he might have received to their preju- 
dice. c 
IMMEDIATELY on his recovery, be diſpatched Parmenio 
to ſeize the ſecond ſtreights, while he himſelf reduced ſuch 
places in the neighbourhood as had not befought his protec- 
tion. Being encamped at eli, he received advice, that 
Ptolemy and Ajander had beat the of Darius, and 
made great conqueſts on the Helleſpant; this was very grate- 
ful intelligence, and Alexander cauſed very magnificent feaſts 
and thews to be made in his camp on that account. A little 
after hg was informed, that Darius was advanced through 
Syria Within two days journey of the ffraghts, upon which 
the king immediately marched towards him, and that with 
ſuch expedition, that going through the defiles, he encamped 
near the city of Myriandrus. In the mean time Darius, led 
by his ill fate in the ſhape of his flatterers, had paſſed the 
ſtrewhts of Amanus, and came down to Ii, where be put 
moſt of the Macedonians he found to the ſword. 


Alexander was ſo much ſurprized, when he firſt received 
the news that Darius was behind him, that he couid ſcarce 
believe it to be true; but when he was thoroughly fatisfied of 
the fact, and that Darius had again paſſed the river Pinarus, 
he called a council of war, wherein, without aſking any 
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body advice, he anly told them, that he hoped they would 
remember their former actions, and that they, who were 
always conquerors, were about to fight people who were al- 
ways beaten. He further obſerved, that Darius ſeemed to 
be infatuated, ſince he had with ſuch expedition quitted an 
open and champain country, where his numbers might have 
ated with advantage, to fight in a place incloſed, where the 
Macedonian phalanx might well be drawn up, and where his 
multitudes could only incommode him. To theſe he added 
many other reflections on the antient glory of the Greeks, and 
as antient the infamy of the Barbarians. When he had 
finiſhed his oration, thoſe who were preſent ſhook hands, 
and, commending the king's magnanimity, promiſed that 
they would do their duty. Alexander then made the * 
neceſſary diſpoſitions for repaſſing the mountains, poſted 
guards where he found them neceſflary, and then commanded 
his troops to refreſh themſclves, and to take their reſt till 
morning *. 

Ar break of day he began to repaſs the mountains, oblig- Di/poffri- 
ing his forces to move in cloſe order where the road was nar- xs of both 
row, and to extend themſelves as they had more room ; the armies. 
right wing keeping always cloſe to the mountain, and the 
left to the ſea-ſhore. On the right there was a battalion of 
heavy-armed troops; beſides the targeteers under the command 
of Nicanor the ſon of Parmenio. Next theſe extending to the 
phalanx were the corps of Camus and Perdiccas. And on 
the left the reſpective bodies commanded by Amyntas, Pto- 
lemy, and Meleager. The foot appointed to ſupport them 
was commanded by Craterus : But the whole left wing was 
committed to Parmenis, with ſtrict orders not to decline from 
the ſea - ſhore, leſt the Per ans ſhould ſurround them. Da- 
rizs ordered twenty thouſand foot and thirty thouſand horſe 
to paſs once again the river Pinarus, knding that he already 
wanted room to draw up the reſt. His firſt line conſiſted of 
thirty thouſand Greek mercenaries, having on their right 
and left ſixty-thouſand heavy-armed troops, being tne 
utmoſt the ground would allow. On the left towards the 
mountain he poſted twenty thouſand men, which from the 
hollow ſituation of the place were brought quite behind Alex- 
ander's right wing. The reſt of his troops were formed into 
cloſe and uſeleſs lines behind the Greet mercenaries, to the 
number in all of fix hundred thouſand men. When this 
was done, he ſuddenly recalled the horſe who had paſſed the 
river, ſending part of them to take poſt on his right againſt 
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the Macedonians commanded by Parmeno, and the reſt he 
ordered to the left towards the mountain, but finding them 
unſerviceable there he ſent the greateſt part of them to the 
right : And then took. upon himſelf, according to the cuſtom 
of the Perſian kings, the command of the main body. As 
ſoon as Alexander perceived, that the weight of the Per 

horſe was diſpoſed againſt his left wing, he diſpatched with 
as much ſecrecy as he could the Theſſalian cavalry thither, 
and ſupplied their places on the right by ſome brigades of horſe 
from the van and light-armed troops. He alſo made ſuch diſ- 
poſitions, that, notwithſtanding the mighty advantage of the 
hollow mountain, the Perſians could not ſurround him. But 
as theſe precautions had much weakened the centre of his ar- 


* my, he ordered thoſe advanced poſts on the enemy's left, of 


which he was moſt apprehenſive, to be attacked at the very 


beginning of the fight; and when they were eaſily driven 
from them, he recalled as many troops as were neceſſary to 
ſtrengthen his centre 1. 

WHEx all things were in order, Alexander gave ſtrict or- 
ders that his army ſhould march very ſlowly. As for Darius, 


the head of the right wing 

difficulty broke and defeated the left wing 
endeavouring to paſs the river after them, his troops in ſome 
meaſure loſing their order, the Greek mercenaries fell upon 
them in flank, and made them fight not only for victory, 
but for their lives. Ptalemy, the ſon of Seleucus, and a hun- 
dred and twenty Macedonians of ſome rank were killed upon 
the ſpot. But the foot next to Alexander's right wing, com- 
ing in ſeaſonably to its relief, fell upon the mercenaries in 
flank, amongſt whom a miſerable carnage was made ; they 


being in a manner ſurrounded by the horſe and light-armed 


troops, which at firſt purſued the left wing, and the toot that 
had now paſled the river. The Perſian horſe on the right 
ſtill fought gallantly; but when they were thoroughly in- 
formed of the rout of their left wing, the deſtruction of the 
Greek mercenaries, and that Darius himſelf was fled ; they 
began to break and betake themſelves to flight too. The 
Theſſalian cavalry purſued them cloſe at the heels ; the nar- 
row craggy roads incommoded them exceedingly, ſo that 
vaſt numbers of them periſhed. As for Darius, he fled ſoon 


after the left wing was broken in a chariot with a few of his 


1 AnxRIAR. lib.u.c. 8, 9. 
＋ favourites; 
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favourites; as far as the country was plain and open he ef. 
caped well enough ; but when the roads became rocky and 
narrow, he quitted it, and mounting a horſe rode all the 
night ; his chariot, in which was his ſhield, his cloak, and 
his bow, fell into the hands of Alexander, who carried them 
back to his camp. The loſs of the Perſians did not fall much 
ſhort of a hundred thouſand men, and Ptolemy in his relation 
reports, that when Alexander's troops were in full purſuit 
of Darius, they filled up the ditches as oft as they were ob- 
ſtructed by them with heaps of dead bodies, and ſo without 
farther difficulty paſſed on (I). The tent of Darius had 

been 


(J) In reſpect to the battle of ſus, Diedorus informs us, that 
Alexander looked every-where about for Darius, and, as ſoon as 
he diſcovered him, with his handful of guards attacked him and 
the flower of the Perffan army which was about him ; being as 
defirous of obtaining this victory by his perſonal valour, as of ſub- 
duing the Perfian empire by the courage of his ſoldiers. But when 
Oxathres the brother of Darius ſaw Alexander's deſign, and how 
fiercely he ſought to accompliſh it, he threw himſelf with the horſe 
who were about him between his brother's chariot and the enemy, 
where an obſtinate fight was maintained, till the dead bodies roſe 
like an intrenchment about the chariot of Darizs. Many of the 
Perſian nobility were ſlain, and Alexander himſelf was wounded in 
the thigh. At the laſt, the horſes in the chariot of Darius ſtarted, 
and became ſo unruly, that the king himſelf was forced to take the 
reins, the enemy, however, preſſing ſo hard upon him, that he 
was conſtrained to call for another chariot, and mounted it in great 
danger. This was the beginning of the rout, which ſoon after be- 
came general. According to this author the Perfians loſt an hundred 
and twenty thouſand foot and ten thouſand ; the Macedonians 
three hundred foot and a hundred and fifty horſe. After the battle 
he tells us, that Alexander returned to Darius's tent, and there bath- 
ed, and was lodged with all the luxury and magnificence of a Per ian 
prince. He gives us alſo the ſtory of Alexander's viſit to Sifygambis with 
this addition, that the king called to him the little ſon of Darius and kiſ- 
ſed him. The boy coming readily and ſhewing no ſort of terror, the 
king turning to Hepheſtion ſaid, This boy of fix years old hath a noble 
countenance, @ high ſpirit, and is more worthy of eſteem than his father. 
He then promiſed, that he would take the ſame care of the child 
as if he were his own; and aſſured the young ladies, that he would 
be no leſs careful in providing matches for them, than Darius him- 
ſelf would have been (18). Plutarch aſſures us, on the authority 
of one Chare:, that Darius himſelf wounded Alexander in the 
thigh; yet Plutarch obſerves that Alexander in his letter to Antipa- 

| ter, though he mentions his wound in his thigh, ſays nothing of 
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been very early taken, and in it his mother, his wife, two 
daughters and a little ſon ; there fell at the ſame time into 
the hands of the Macedonians the wives of the moſt conſider - 
able Perſian noblemen ; as for thoſe of inferior officers, 
they had been with the heavy and treaſure conveyed 
to Damaſcus, which precaution, however, did not preſerve 
them ; Leo nds wie all fell into the power of Parmento, 
ſent by Alexander for that purpoſe. In the evening of the 
day of action, when the king returned to the camp and went 
to refreſh himſelf in the tent of Darius, he was extremely ſur- 
prizedto hear the loud cries and groanings of many women ſo 
near him; whereupon demanding of ſome who were near him, 
who theſe women were and what the occaſion of their ſor- 
row, he was informed, that they were the mother, the wife, 


his having received it from Darius. On his return to thecamp af- 
ter the purſuit, he entered Darius tent, and immediately cried out, 
Come, tet us cleanſe and refreſb ourſelves in Darius's bath. Ne, cried 
one of his attendants, call it rather Alexander's ; for the goods of 
the vanguiſbed belong to the victor by the law of arms. After bathing, 
participating of a fine entertainment, and being conducted into 
the magnificent bed-chamber of the Pera king, Alexander could 
not help ſaying with an air of tranſport, This is ts be à prince indeed. 
As to the reſpetct ſhewn to the ladies, Plutarch's account is only a 
little warmer and more exalted than that of A ian and Diodores (19). 
Tuſtin informs us, that the Perfian army conſiſted of four hundred 
thouſand foot, and a hundred thouſand horſe. He fays, that the 
battle was hard fought, that both the were wounded, and 
that the Per/ians ſtill fought gallantly when their king fled, but that 
they were afterwards ſpeedily and totally routed ; he is very 

cular as to their loſs, which he ſays amounted to fixty-one thoaC- 
and foot, ten thouſand horſe, and forty thouſand taken priſoners. 
Of the Macedonians, he ſays, chere fell no more than a hundred and 
thirty foot, and a hundred and fifty horſe (20). Curtius, not men- 
tioning the armies paſſing by each — makes the whole of his 
relation very confuſed. Indeed it is fo laboured, that it ap 
rather an exerciſe of rhetoric than a candid narration, and the cloſe 
of it, which is what we have moſt to do with, exceeds all the reſt. 
He agrees, that of the Perfians there fell a hundred thouſand foot, 
and ten thouſand horſe. Of Alexander's army five hundred and 
four he ſays were wounded, thirty-two foot killed, and a hun- 
dred and fifty horſe. That we may not ſuſpect any error in 
tranſcribers, his own obſervation nails down the fact: Tantulo im- 
pendio — victoria ſtetit, ſo ſmall was the colt of ſo great a victo- 
ry (21 


(19) Plut. in vit. Alex. (20) Juſtin. lib. xi. c. 9. (21) Curt. 
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the daughters of Darius, and the moſt conſiderable ladies of 
Perſia who waited upon them; that the reaſon of their la- 
mentation was the report of an eunuch, that he had ſeen in 
the hands of a ſoldier the cloak of Darius, whence he con- 
cluded that the king was flain. Alexander is ſaid upon this 
occaſion to have ſhed tears. However it was, he ſent Lev- 
natus, a perſon of the firſt rank amongſt his officers, to free 
the women from their fears, by aſſuring them, that Darius 
made his eſcape ; and at the ſame time to comfort them 
with promiſes of honourable treatment, a permiſhon to wear : 
royal apparel, and to be called and ſerved as if they were 
ſtill queens. The next day he went himſelf with Hephe/tion 
to their tent, that he might farther conſole the illuſtrious 
captives. Their garb being much alike, S:/ygambis the mo- 
ther of Darius fell down at the feet of Hepheftion, being 
ſomewhat taller, ſuppoſing him to be the king. But when 
ſome of the attendants ſignified to her, by motions of their 
heads and hands, that ſhe was miſtaken, ſhe immediately 
went and paid her devoirs to the king himſelf. He ſeeing 
her in ſome confuſion, took her by the hand and raiſed her 
up, ſaying, Do nat be uneaſy, mother, you were not in the 
wrong, for he tos is Alexander. his paſſage is found in 
Arrian, who confeſſes, that be met with it in the works of 
moſt hiſtorians of thoſe times; yet he ſeems diflident of 
the truth of it, and contents himſelf with ſaying what ought 
to be always ſaid when it is mentioned; That there is ſo 
much worth and beauty in the action as ought to incline us to 
wiſh it true at leaft, if not to believe it. Other hiſtorians 
have not been ſo nice; they found the ſtory good, inſerted 
it therefore in their writings, and, taking occaſion from 
thence to extol the virtue and clemency of Alexander, have 
never troubled their readers with any ſuſpicions as to the cer- 
tainty of the fact. But we in this, as in the foregoing re- 
lation of the battle, have ſtuck cloſe to Arrian, from whom 
indeed there is no ſtirring without danger of falling, not 
only into incertainties, but into incredibilities ; as the reader 
will perceive from a ſhort ſpecimen of inconſiſtencies, ex- 
trated from other writers and digeſted in the foregoing 
note. 
Alexander made the beſt uſe of this fignal victory, en- 
couraging the provinces and petty princes in the neighbour- oy * 4 
hood to come and ſubmit themſelves voluntarily, treating all TEX 
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that did ſo, not as new and conquered, but as old and he- 
reditary ſubjects, neither burdening them with ſoldiers, nor 
oppreſſing them with tribute. Menon, an antient officer 
of his, he appointed governor of Czlo-Syria, and aſſigned 
him ſuch a body of horſe, as he judged neceſſary for the ſaſe- 
ty of the province. The Perſian had all this time a great 
fleet at ſea, to which moſt of the little princes on the mari- 
time coaſts had been forced to join all the ſhips they could 
furniſh, rather out of fear, than any inclination they had to 
concern themſelves in the preſent diſpute about the dominion 
of Ajia, which, however it ended, they knew would leave 
them where it found them, tributaries and dependents. Strato, 
the ſon of Gereftratus, king of Arados and the neighbouring 
iſles, took this opportunity of making peace for his: father's 
ſubjects, who were in the utmoſt danger; their king with 
all their naval force being failed to join the Perfian fleet. 
Strato prevented Alexander's march towards the domini- 
ons he held on the continent, by going of his own 
accord to his head-quarters, where, preſenting him with a 
crown of gold, he ſubmitted himſelf and all his dominions 
to his pleaſure ; whereby Alexander reaped all that he ſought, 
viz. glory and power, and Strato loſt nothing, but on the 
contrary avoided the Macedonian's entering his territories in 
a hoſtile manner * (K). 


AMONG 


m Arran. lib. ii. c. 13. 


(K) We have omitted in our text a very remarkable paſſage in 
Alexander's life, which is atteſted by many credible authors, a- 
mongſt others by Diodorus and Plutarch, though it is not menti- 
oned by Arrian at all. The reaſon, however, of our omitting it 
was, we knew not how or where certainly to place it. The fto- 
ry is beſt told by Curtius, and therefore from him we ſhall take it. 
He fays, that Strate king of Sidon, being cordially attached to 
Darius's intereſt, Alexander, when he was in the neighbourhood 
of the city, gave his favourite Hepheſtion leave to beſtow the 
kingdom upon whom he would. Hepbeſtion having lodged with 
two brothers, and being extreamly taken with their kindneſs to- 
wards him, offered them the kingdom ; but they alledging, 
that by the laws of their country it was hereditary, refuſed it 
on account of their not being of the royal blood. Hepheſtion, 
charmed with ſo noble a diſintereſtedneſs, defired them to name 
him to whom it of right belonged. The brethren readily told 
him, that there was one Abdalominus of the blood-royal, who 


Was 
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- AmoNG other places belonging to Geroffratus was Mara- Embeſſa- 
thus, a city on the continent, very conſiderable in reſpect of ders /eat 
its extent, its wealth, and beauty; thither for the ſake of Ven Da- 
better accommodation, Alexander marched, and remained Tius, 72 
there a conſiderable time, while he debated in his council on 2 eat the 
the propereſt means for eſtabliſhing the tranquility of his new- > 5 0 of 
acquired dominions, and for carrying on the war againſt Da- , _. if 
rius. As for that prince, after he had a little recovered his b. 
aſtoniſhment, he collected, as well as he could, the ſcattered n. 


remains of his army, and retired with them as ſpeedily as 


was ſo poor that he kept a little kitchen garden, and wrought in 
it for a ſubſiſtance, in the ſuburbs; to him by the direction of 
Hephbeſtion they carried the royal robes and crown; they found 
him weeding, and having told him their errand, made him waſh 
and clean himſelf, and array him as a king. He was then con- 
duſted to Alexander, about whom there were many who could 
not help inveighing againſt the raifing ſo mean a man to a2 
throne. Alexander looked on him a little, and then turning to 
thoſe who were near him, ſaid, His perſon does not at all diſgrace 
bis birth : I would be te know how he bore his poverty. I would 
to God, cried the new king, I may bear my proſperity as well ; theſe 
hands have minifired to my neceſſetiesr, and as I had nothing, fo 1 
evanted nothing. Alexander was ſo well pleaſed with this anſwer, 
that he gave him the palace, furniture, and private eſtate of Stra- 
to ; nay, and added part of the adjacent country to his kingdom 
(22\. Dioderu:, inſtead of Sidon, lays the ſcene at Tyre after the 
reduction of that place; but in this he muſt be miſtaken, for the 
name of the firſt king of Tyre was not Strato, neither was he ab- 
ſent when the city was taken; but on the contrary was himſelf 
taken in it, and, as we ſhall hereafter ſee, was alſo left king of 
Tyre by Alexander. Diodorus calls alſo the new king Ballonimus. He 
ſays too, that he was expreſsly recommended to the king by He- 
pheftion, as a perſon of his own knowledge (23). Plutarch is 
wholly filent in his life of Alexander on this ſubject, but elſewhere 
he cells us the ftory. He tranſports us, however, to Paphos, 
where, he ſays, the former king being deprived or tyranny, 
Aham, a poor man, who had no poſſeſſion but his parden, 
was by Alexander raiſed to the kingdom, becauſe he was of the 
royal blood (24). But againſt this there is a material objection, 
which is, that Alexander never was at Paphos, As Curtius has to'd 
the ftory, it is well enough, eſpecially as it is ſupported by Fu/- 
tin (25), yet not ſo well as to deſerve a place in the body of 
the hiſtory, fince it is impoſſible to ſet this ſtory abſolutely free 
from all objections. 


(22) Curt. lib. iv. c. 4. (23) Diodor. Sicul. lib. xvii. 
(24) Orat. de Fort. Alex. (25) Jaftin. Hit, bib. xi. c. 10. 
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poſſible beyond the river Euphrates : From thence he wrote 
to Alexander at Marathus, and ſent alſo embaſſadors to in- 
treat him to ſet at liberty his mother, his wife, and children. 
In his letter he expoſtulated pretty warmly on the injuſtice of 
the war commenced againſt him; he alledged, that neither 
he nor any of his predeceſſors had ever injured the Macedo- 
ntans ; that Philip had invaded them without any declaration 
of war ; and that himſelf had proſecuted that invaſion with- 
out ſignifying what grievances he had ſuſtained, or what ſa- 
tisfaction he expected; that as to the end of the war provi- 
dence would determine ; but that in the interim, he who 
was ftill a king requeſted of Alexander as a king alſo, that 
he would reſtore to him his mother, wife, and children; 
and alſo name plenipotentiaries to treat of peace. Alexander 
ſent back the embaſſadors, and with them Therfippus, charg- 


ed with a letter to Darius, which ran in theſe words Your 


<< anceſtors, entering Macedonia and the reſt of Greece, in- 
& jured us Without having received the leaſt provocation. I, 
* as the general of the Greeks have invaded Afia, to vin- 
5 dicate them againſt their antient enemies the Perſians, 
„ provoked by their repeated outrages. You alſo afforded 
© aid to the Perinthians, who had grofsly injured my fa- 
<< ther, and Ochus ſent likewiſe an army into Thrace, which 
<< is part of our dominions. My father was flain by trai- 
5 tors ſuborned by you, as you have openly publiſhed in 
«*c your letters; ſo Arſes being diſpatched by —.— thro 
, your contrivance, in open defiance of the Perfian laws, 
you have aſſumed the royal dignity. You have likewiſe 
<< entered into negotiations in Greece with a view to my 
<< prejudice, remitting money to the Lacedemonians and o- 
<< ther Greeks, received only by the former, and rejected 
<< by all the reſt, in order to corrupt my allies, and to 


«« diffolve the grand alliance into which we have entered. I 


«© therefore have made war upon thee, becauſe by ſuch 2 
variety of methods thou haſt proved thyſelf my enemy. 
Having alſo beaten thy lieutenants heretofore, and thyſelf 
lately with all thy army, I hold through the goodneſs 
* of heaven this country. Such of your ſoldiers as have 
„ fled to me remain with me, and ſerve under me, not 
„% through conſtraint, but of their own free will. Come 
<< therefore to me, as to the lord of Aa. If thou art afraid 
that I ſhould do any thing harſh towards thee, ſend ſome 
of thy friends to me who may take my oath. When 
<< thou art come, thy mother, thy wife, thy children, and 
Whatever elſe you pleaſe, aſk, they ſhall be thine. As 


ce to 
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1 to the reſt, when you write to me again, remember, that 
“ you write to the king of Aſia; treat me no more as 
« your equal; but as to the lord of all you have, ſignify 
& what it is you want. If you do otherwiſe, I ſhall conceive 
« myſelf injured : If you diſpute my right, prepare to do 
it in another general engagement; but do not fly, ſince 
< it is to no purpoſe, for where-ever you go, I am deter- 
5 mined to follow you. It is certain this letter is in a 
very high ſtrain, and one may almoſt pronounce that it is 
genuine by comparing the ſpirit it breathes, with that which 
at all times animated the words and actions of Alexander. 
* according to the inſtructions he had receiv- 
» pollefied himſelf entirely of the treaſure, equipage, 1 
and whatever elſe 1— had left at Me —_ 
under the command of Cophenes ; all which, by the expreſs he Greek 
direction of the king, he carried back to the ſame city, enbaſſa- 
and there took an exact account of them. Amongſt other dors to | 
priſoners were the Greek embaſſadors ſent from Sparta, Athens, Darius 
and Thebes, to negotiate with the king the raiſing a com- with much 
motion, which might oblige Alexander to return home. Theſe dier 
by command of the king were ſent to him as traitors ; as for 
the two Theban embaſſadors, Alexander ſaid, as he had left 
them no city in Greece, they had ſome reaſon for what they 
did, and therefore /menes being of a noble family, and Dis- 
nyſodorys having been victor in the Olympic games, he, partly 
out of compaſſion to their country, and partly out of reſpect 
to themſelves, freely ſet them at liberty. When he knew, 
that the Athenian embaſſador was [phicrates, the ſon of J- 
phicrates the famous general, he ſaid his family were under too 
many obligations to his father for his ſon to ſuffer any thing 
from his hands, and therefore not only diſmiſſed him, but 
treated him with great kindneſs. As for Euthycles the Lace- 
dæmonian, he would hear nothing either in favour of him or 
his country, but ordered him to remain in cuſtody ; but after- 
wards, when affairs were better ſettled, he let him too go at 
large. Thus Alexander wiſely kept terms with all the Greci- 
an ſtates, though at the ſame time he prudently pretended pi- 
ty and perſonal reſpect, that it might not be at all ſuſpected 
his moderation was tinctured with fear; though, as we ſhall 
hereafter hear from his own mouth, he had but a very indiffe- 
rent opinion of the affection of the Greeks, and therefore as 


n Arran. lib. ii. c. 14. Diopos. lib. xvii. Curr. lib. 
by, . 

* The Theban embaſſadors were, according to Arrian, Th:ſali/- 
cur, the fon of 1/menias, and D ionyſodorus. 
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he trufted them little, ſo he was by no means forward to pro- 
voke them o. 


Tyre was in the number of thoſe places, which, within a 


ans refuſe ſhort ſpace after the battle of Ius, ſent deputies to ſubmit 


to admit 
Ale xan- 
der. 


themſelves to the conqueror ; the king whoſe name was Axel- 
micus was abſent in the Perſian fleet; but his ſon was of the 
number of the deputies, and Alexander received him as favour- 
ably as he had done thoſe who came from Byblus on the fame 
errand. It is poſſible, the king intended to honour Tyre far- 
ther, for he acquainted the citizens that he would come and 
ſacrifice to the *Tyrian Hercules, the patron of their city, to 
whom they had erected a moſt magnificent temple. But theſe 

» like moſt other trading nations, were too ſuſpicious 
to think of admitting ſo enterprizing a prince with his troops 
within their walls. They therefore ſent their deputies to 


him again, to inform him, that they were ready to do what- 


ever he ſhould command them; but as to his coming and ſa- 
crificing in their city, they could not conſent to that, but 
were politively determined not to admit ſo much as one Ma- 
cedonian within their gates. Alexander immediately diſmiſſed 
their deputies in great diſpleafure. He then aſſembled a coun- 
cil of war, wherein he inſiſted ſtrongly on the diſaffected 
ſtate of Greece, the power of the Perfians at ſea, and the fol- 
ly of carrying on the war in diſtant provinces, while Tyre 
was left unreduced behind them ; he alſo remarked, that, if 
this city was once ſubdued, the ſovereignty of the ſea would 
be immediately transferred to them, becauſe it would fix their 
poſſeſſion of the coaſts; and as the Perfian fleet was compoſed 
chiefly of tributary ſquadrons, thoſe tributaries would fight 
the battels, not of their late, but of their preſent, maſters. 
Theſe reaſons having perſuaded the council to concur with 
them, the ſiege was immediately reſolved on. It may ſeem 
ſomewhat ſtrange, that Alexander, now in the current of his 
victories, an abſolute prince, and impetuous in his temper, 
ſhould condeſcend to explain himſelf fo much at large, as to 
the nature and importance of his deſigns. But we are to con- 


| ſider, that his army was compoſed of veteran troops, com- 


manded by old and experienced officers ; that their valour did 
not conſiſt in a ſhort extravagant fury, but in a cool and deter- 
mined reſolution; in order to engage which, there was a ne- 
ceflity that the king ſhould ſhew them not only what he would 
have them do, but why he conceived it tit to be done. Nor 
did his authority ſuffer at all thereby; for as the Macedonians 
always held themſelves ſubjects and not ſlaves, ſo when once 


AR IAN. lib. ii. c. 15. CuxT. lb. iv. c. 35. 
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they were acquainted with the nature and expedience of the 
ſervice required from them, they were indefatigable, and ne- 
ver refuſed to ſhare any danger, in the execution of an un- 
dertaking they had once reſolved on f. 

Tus city was built on an iſland ſurrounded with prodigi- Fhich in- 
ous walls, the ſea as yet was open, and the Tyrians themſclves duces the 
had a confiderable fleet, whereas Alexander had none at all. fate of 
The firſt thing he projected was an artificial iſthmus, that Tyre. 
might unite the city to the ſhore, to which end he cauſed the 
ſea to be ſounded, and found the greateſt depth three fathoms ; 
this encouraged him exceedingly, and he was ſtill the farther em- 
boldened when he perceived that the bottom was a ſtiff clay, which 
ſerved inſtead of mortar, and bound whatever was ſunk into 
it more effectually than could have been done by art. The 
ruins of old Jyre furniſhed materials for the mole, which un- 
der the inſpection of Alexander was carried on with amazing 
vigour, till ſuch time as it approached pretty near the city, 
for then the Tyrians not only vexed the workmen with all 
ſorts of miffive weapons, but alſo ſent armed barks on each 
ſide of the mole to harraſs them, ſo that Alexander was forced 
to build two large wooden towers covered with raw hides, 
whereby they were defended from fire, as the workmen were 
by them from the inſults of the enemy. The Tyrians for the 
deſtruction of theſe towers contrived a fire-ſhip, and on the 
yards thereof, inſtead of ſails, they placed rows of buckets 
filled with ſulphureous matter, the inſide of the hulk was at 
the bottom filled with dry twigs ; over them were laid all ſorts 
of combuſtible matter, the ſtern they filled with rubbiſh, that 
ſinking in the water it might raiſe the head the higher. Things 
thus prepared, as ſoon as they had a favourable wind they 
towed the hulk to ſea, and ran her upon the mole directly be- 
tween the towers, and then ſet it on fire; at ſuch time as 
the maſts began tv burn, the weight with which their yards 
were charged broke them, whereby all the buckets fell into 
the firc, aud greatly encreaſed its fury, ſo that not only the 
towers, but ail the materials that were on the mole, were 
totally confumed. Alexander was not at ail diſcouraged ; on 
the contrary, he laid the foundation of a new mole broader 
than the former, and conſequently capable of holding more 
towers ; ordered new engines to be made, and began to con- 
cert meaſures for procuring a ficet, without which he ſaw 
clearly that all his endeavours would be in vain r. 


? Diopos. lib xvii. CurT. lib. iv. c 7. AnR1av, lib. i. c. 16. 
r Aaklan. lib. ii. c. 17. 
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" The trikue- Tr happened very happily for Alexander, that the modera- 
tary pr inces tion of his former conduct fully provided him for his preſent 
Join Alex- and future deſigns; for Gereſtratus king of Arados, Enylus 


fleet with 
their 


king of Byblus, moſt of the Cyprian princes, as alſo the Si- 
donian ſquadron, in all an hundred and twenty fail arrived at 
Sidon, and offered him their ſervice ; the ill fate of the Per- 
fians at Iſſus having diſcharged them their ſervice, and Alexan- 
der's generous behaviour towards their ſubjects having attach- 
ed them to his. To the ſame city came Cleander with a ſup- 
ply of four thouſand freſh troops from Greece, and ſoon after 
a fleet from thence, ſo that after a'ſhort excurſion into the 
neighbourhood of Antilibanus, he came again before Tyre with 
a new army and a fleet of upwards of two hundred fail. An- 
dromachus, captain of the Cyprian navy, had the command on 
the left fide, and Alexander himſelf commanded the blockade 
on the other. The citizens ſtill made a deſperate defence, 
and omitted nothing, which either att could deviſe, or valour 
execute, for the preſerving of the place. At laſt ſeeing them- 
ſelves reduced to ſuch great ftraits, they reſolved to attack 
the Cyprian ſquadron poſted at the mouth of the haven, which 
looks towards Sidon, and having before that time ſpread fails 
acroſs the mouth of the haven, that their ſhips filled with 
ſoldiers, might not be diſcovered by the enemy ; about noon 
(at which time the Macedonian ſoldiers were ufually bufied 
about their private affairs, and Alexander had retired from his 


fleet to his pavilion on the other fide of the city) with five 


choice Quingueremes, as many Yuadriremes, and ſeven Tri- 
remes, filled with expert rowers and reſolute ſoldiers, well 
armed for fight and inured to the ſea, rowed out ſlowly and 
ſilently one by one againft the enemy. + But when they ad- 
vanced within fight of the Cyprians, encouraging each other 
with a great ſhout and claſhing of their oars, they attacked 
their fleet. But it happened that day, that Alexander having 
retired as uſual to his pavilion, tarried there but a ſhort time, 
and returned to his fleet. The Tyrians aſſaulted the enemy's 
ſhips all on a fudden, when ſome were entirely empty, and 
others by reaſon of the noiſe and violence of the attack 
were ſurprized, unprepared for reſiſtance. Pnytagoras's Duin- 
quereme was ſunk at the firſt onſet, with another commanded 
by Androcles the Amathufian and Paſicrates the Thurian O- 
thers were forced on ſhore and beat to pieces. Alexander, 
hearing of this excurfion of the Tyrian Triremes, immediately 
ordered as many ſhips as he could ſpare, and were well armed, 
to block up the mouth of the haven, and thereby hinder the 
reſt of the Tyrian fleet from coming forth. He then with the 
Quingueremes, which he had ready, and five gps 
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well prepared, failing round the city, haſted to attack 
the Tyrians. The beſieged ſeeing this from the wall, 
and perceiving Alexander himſelf there, endeavoured by 
loud cries to recall their men who were on board; and 
when their cries, by reaſon of the tumult, could not 
be heard, they made ſeveral for them to return, 
becauſe the enemy was at hand. t finding too late that A- 
lexander was upon them, they turned their ſails and haſted to 
the haven, yet few of them could ſave themſelves by flight ; 
for Alexander's ſhips falling in ſuddenly among them, ren- 
dered ſome unfit for ſailing, and one Quinguereme and a 
Duadrireme were taken at the very entrance of the port. The 
ſlaughter of the Tyrians was not great, becauſe, as ſoon as 
they perceived it impoſſible to fave their ſhips, they eſcaped 
into the harbour by ſwimming, The Macedonians, now 
knowing that the Tyrian fleet would be unſerviceable, moved 
their engines up to the walls. "Thoſe which advanced on the 
fide towards the rampart did no execution by reaſon of the 
firmneſs of the wall there; others moved ſome hulks with 
engines to that quarter of the city which looks towards Sidon. 
But when they found their endeavours there fruitleſs, ſailing 
along the whole ſouth part of the wall towards Egypt, they 
tried to batter it every-where: And there indeed by the vio- 
lence of their attacks, it was at firſt ſhaken, and afterwards 
beat down, and demoliſhed. Whereupon they immediately 
mounted the breach by the help of their ladders, and began 
to ſtorm the place: But the Tyrians without any great diffi- 
culty, repulſed them. Three days after this there happening 
a ſtark calm, Alexander reſolved to make uſe of that oppor- 
tunity to ſtorm the city ; to this end he gave all the neceſſary 
directions. Firſt he ordered a line of hulks, on board of 
| which his battering engines were placed, to be towed as cloſe 
as poſſible to the walls, and there brought to an anchor; the 
engines were immediately brought to play upon the walls, and 
in a very ſhort ſpace made a tolerable breach. Then the firſt 
line of hulks weighed and ftood to ſea, or rather were towed 
off, and a ſecond line having ſcaling ladders on board took 
their place; a detachment of light-armed troops under the 
command of Admetus was aſſigned for the attack on one fide, 
another corps of auxiliary foot conducted by Canus was to 
attack on the other ſide. Alexander himſelf at the head of a great- 
er force was preſent, ready to ſuſtain both. As the king took 
all this pains that the aſſault might be performed with vigour, 
ſo he was no leſs careful to provide that the enemy might not 
make as vigorous a defence ; with this view he gave orders 
tor ſeveral falſe attacks, and alſo commanded that a — 
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of armed veſſels ſhould fail continually round the city, threat- 
ening now one part of jt, then another, and actually at- 
tacking any part where they found it feaſible, which fo well 
anſwered his end, that the Tyrians, every-where diſtracted, 
divided their forces, and knew not where to make their ut- 
moſt efforts. However, they fought very gallantly againſt 
Admetus and his Macedomians, who firſt mounted the walls ; 
that valiant officer being killed, as ſoon almoſt as he had 
ſet foot on the wall, by a ſpear ; but Alexander, with freſh 
forces coming to the ſupport of thoſe who had firft taken poſt 
on the wall, quickly drove the Tyrians from thence, and pur- 
ſued them to the royal palace. In the interim Alexander's fleet 
broke into the haven on one fide, and began to burn and fink 
the ſhips that were there : On the other, the Cyprians forced 
the hayen, which they had hitherto blocked up, and, fluſhed 
with ſucceſs, attacked and entered the city on that fide. The 
Tyrians, ſeeing it would be to no purpoſe longer to defend 
their walls, retired in a hody to a ſtrong part of the pa- 
lace, which they hoped yet to hold out; but Alexander fol- 
lowing them, fell upon them there with ſuch fury, that they 
were unable to reſiſt, fo that, after great «fuſion of blood, 
they berook themſelves to flight, and ſought a ſhelter in dif- 
ferent parts of the city. A great laughter alſo happened at 
the haven, where Cænus and his forces entered the city; for 
the Macedonians were vehemently enraged at the citizens, 
partly for holding out the place ſo long, and partly becauſe 
they having ſeized ſome of their men ſailing from Sidon, firſt 
hoiſted them up aloft upon their walls in ſight of their friends, 
and aiter wards {tabbed them and threw their bodies into the 
ſea. About eight thouſa!:d Tyrians were ſlain. Of the Aa- 
redonians, beſides Admetus, who fiſt entered the breach and 
tou poſſeſũon of the wall, ab ut iwenty targeteers fell in that 
allault, ani during the whole ſiege about four hundred. 
Frey who fled to the temple of Hercules (being ſome of the 
chief Tvrian nobility, beſides king Azelmicus, and ſome Car- 
thaginianpriefts, who according to antient cuſtom were ſent to 
their mother city to offer ſacrifice to Hercules) had the benefit 
of a tree paragon. The reſt, to the number ot thirty thouſand, 
including ſtrangers, were ſold for ſlaves. Alexander after 
this offered facrifice to Hercules, at which his whole army aſ- 
ſiſted; the navy alſo performed a part in the ſolemnity. He 
moreover appointed Gyminzc ſports in Hercules's temple, which 
was then finely illuminated. The engine wherewith the 
wall was demoliſhed he placed there, as an eternal monument 


of his victory. And the Tyriar {hip conſecrated to Hercules, 


which 
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which he- had taken in a ſea-fight, he cauſed to be hung 
op there (L). 
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C AsRIAN. lib. ii. c. 24. Dionos. Srcur. lib xvii. Prur. 
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(L) The taking of Tyre was foreſhewn by a multitude of omens, 
if any credit is tobe given to the hiſtorians who have recorded them; 
we have reſerved them for a note, that they might not perplex 
the hiſtory ; we ſhall mention only ſuch as are moſt remarkable, 
that we may not tire the reader; and we ſhall leave him to make 
what judgment of them he pleaſes, without pretending to regulate 
his ſentiments by our own. Arrian aſſures us, that the very night 
after Alexander had taken the reſolution of beſieging the place, he 
had a dream or viſion, wherein he ſeemed to be ſcaling the walls 
of Tyre, in which he was aſſiſted by Hercules, who gave him his 
* to raiſe him up. Ariftander explained this to be an infallible 
ſign of the taking the city, but he declared, that it was a fign like- 
wiſe the fiege would prove an Herculeay labour (26). Plutarch 
ſays, that there is a well in the neighbourhood of Tyre, which the 
inhabitants ſhewed, affirming, that Alexander ſlept near it when the 
place was firſt beſieged,” and that ſleeping there he dreamed, that a 
ſatyr came and mocked him ; that he ran after him a long time 
in vain ; but that, at laſt and with much ado, he got hold of him. 
The diviners gave him an eaſy and elegant explanation of this vi- 
fion ; for dividing the Greet word Satyros, they ſhewed its fignifi- 
cation to be, Thine is Tyre (27). In the city a man ſaw in a dream 
Apollo fly ing away; when he reported this before the people, they 
would have ſtoned him, ſuppoſing that he did it to intimidate them; 
on which the poor man was forced to fly to the temple of Her- 
cules; but the magiſtrates having better conſidered it, fixed one end 
of a gold chain to the ſtatue of Apollo, and the other to the altar 
of Hercules. A ſtrange expedient this, and a pregnant inſtance of 
epidemic madneſs and ſuperſtition ; however, when Alexander took 
the place, he ſet Apollo at liberty, and ordered him to be tiled 
Philalexandrus, that is, à lover of Alexander (28. Diadorus is 
very particular in the account he gives of all the methods practiſed 
by Alexander's engineers, and thoſe of the town. It is too long to 
tranſcribe, but may be read by thoſe who are ſkilled in ſuch mat- 
ters to very good purpoſe, as well as Arrian's accurate detail of the 
ſame fiege ; for it is certain, that the Tyriaus did as much to defend 
themſelves, as the wit or courage of man at that time would allow; 
neither was it altogether in vain, fince it coſt Alexander ſeveral 
months, and put all the force he had to the utmoſt ſtretch before 


(26) Avrrian. lib. ii. (+27) Plus, in wit. Alex. 5 (28) 
Diodor. Sicul. ubi ſupra. | 
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Tux uſage the Tyrians received was certainly very ſevere, 


der re/et- and ſeemed very little reconcileable either to the politeneſs of 
tles Tyre. a Grecian prince, or to that grandeur of ſoul which Alexan- 


N. rej ec 


der affected upon other occaſions. However, as he was a 
prince of great parts and learning, he knew how to find out 
very plauſible excuſes for the worſt things he did; and in re- 
gard to the fact before us, beſides the cruelties which 
had done to the Macedonians, which were revenged by the 
execution of ſuch multitudes, he alledged, that the ſelling 
them for ſlaves was an act of natural juſtice, the anceſtors of 
theſe Tyrians being no other than ſlaves, who, entering a- 
mong themſelves into a conſpiracy, flew all their maſters in 
one night, then took their wives and became Jords of the ci- 
, excepting only one Strato, who was preſerved by the 
delity of his ſlave ; his family Alexander alſo preſerved, tho* 
Azelmicus king ofsTyre was deſcended therefrom. Fo him 
therefore, as if his quarrel had been with the people, he 
left the ſovereignty without diminution, and took great pains 


by draughts from other places to reſtore the city, and reſettle 


its principality. Thus Alexander gratiſied his reſentment a- 
22 the Tvrians, by deſtroying their city, and ſelling them 
or ſlaves; and when he had fo done, he raiſed a high repu- 
tation of clemency by his generoſity towards the king, and 
the care he took of rebuilding the city -. 

Wu he was employed in this long fiege, embaſſadors 


the propoi- came again from Darius with theſe propoſals : That he would 


r t made 


pay ten thouſand talents of ſilver for the ranſom of his mo- 


by Darius. ther, wife, and children; that he would reſign to him all 


the countries between the Helleſpont and the river Euphrates ; 
© JusT1N. lib, xviti. c. 3. 


they were reduced. Plutarch tells us, that A iſtander, having from 


the intrails of a ſacrifice offered at the beginning of the ſeventh 


month. predicted. that it would be taken therein, the ſoldiers, when 
the general ſtorm was protracted to the very laſt day of that month, 
began to deride him; but Alexander, to fave the prophet's credit, 


ordered it to be called the rwenty-cighth day of the month, in- 


Read of the thirtieth, which, however, was needleſs, for the place 
was taken the fame day 29). Curtius's account of the fiege {wells 
with miraculous mounts, and wonderfu! triumphs over the ſea. He 
exhauſts whole provinces for timber, and makes free with mount 
Libanrs, though Alexander never went near it (30). It is certai:, 


that Alexander did great things here, but Nebuchadnezzar had done 
as much before when he took the ſame place (31). 


(29) Plut. ubi ſufra. (30) Curt. lib. ir. {31) Exzech. xxvi. 7. 
O ſeg. | _ 
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that he would conſent to the marriage of his daughter, 


and, forgetting all that was paſt, would acknowledge him 
for his friend and confederate. When theſe terms came to 
be explained to the Macedonian council, Parmenio, who al- 


ways ſpoke very freely, delivered it as his ſentiment, that 
when the ends of the war were gained, it was unreafonable 
to abide its hazard; adding, FI was Alexander, would 
accept theſe ronditions. To which the king replied, So would 
[, if T was Parmenio. However, in his own name, he an- 
ſwered the embaſſadors, That he did not want Darius g n- 
ney : That he would not accept of a part of bis empire inſtead of 
the whole That he would take from him by force his country, 
his palaces, and treaſare : That he would marry his daughter, 
if be pleaſed, without his conſent ; but that if Darius hada mind 
io try his humanity, he might come to him if be thought fit. 
This anſwer, how much ſoever it might have of the hero, had 
certainly not much of the politician. Had he accepted theſe 
propoſitions, he would have become the peaceable poſſeſſor of 
an extenſive, rich, and powerful empire, and might have re- 
tained his hereditary kingdom of Macedonia and his authority 
over the Greets, and in that condition have tranſmirted it to 
his poſterity. But his boundlefs ambition hurried him on to 
a wild 8 of conqueſts without end, as if all the nations 
of the earth had been created to pay him obedience; or to be 
made examples of his vengeance. Parmenio ſpoke the lan- 
guage of Philip, who would certainly have taken his advice 
on the ſame occaſion, or rather would not have needed it ©. 

Tyre thus ſubdued, Alexander, notwithſtanding the advanc- Hemarcher 
ed ſeaſon of the year, refolved to make an expedition into ts Jeruſa- 
Syria, and in his way thither propoſed to chaſtiſe the Fetus, who lem, and 
had highly offended him during the ſiege of Tyre; for when rats the 
he ſent to demand of them proviſions for the ſubſiſtance of #125 prieff 
his ſoldiers, they anſwered, that they were the ſubjects of 5e Tal- 
Darius, bound by oath not to ſupply his enemies. When 9. 
theſe people knew of the king's march towards them, they 
were under the greateſt terror, and, as their laſt reſource, 
had recourfe to folemn acts of devotion, to prayers; proceſ- 
fions, and particular faſts, till at length God was pleaſed to 
anſwer their petitions, by commanding Jaddua the High- 

Prieft in a viſion to array himſelf in his pontifical habit, to 
direct the prieſts to put on their proper garments, and, with 
the people cloathed in white, to advance in ſlow and fulemn 
order to meet the Grecian prince. Jaddua and the reſt did 


a ARR AR. lib. ii. c. 25. Nionpos. StcuL. lib. xvii: Curr. 
lib. iv. 
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as they were commanded, and iſſuing out of the gates of 
Feruſalem, advanced as far as Sapha, an eminence at a ſmall 
diſtance from the city, from whence as ſoon as they diſ- 
cerned Alexander's approach, they went to meet him. The 
king, when the high-prieſt drew near, haſted towards him, 
bowed himſelf before him, and faluted him with religious 
veneration. This ſcene, which amazed the Macedonians, 
ſtruck the Phenicians and Syrians, not only with ſurprize, 
but with ſocrow and diſcontent, for out of mere hatred to 
the Fetus they had taken part in this expedition. Par- 
menio being near him took the liberty of aſking the King, 
Why be adored the Jew high-prieſt? To whom the king 
readily anſwered, He did not adore the prieſt, but God, 
whoſe miniſter he was. For when he was at Dium in Ma- 
cedonia, and much troubled in his mind about the prepara- 
tions neceſſary for his paffing into Aſia, he had a dream, 
wherein he ſaw this very perſon in his pontifical habit, 
who commanded him to lay aſide his doubts and fears, 
and paſs boldly into Aa, for that God would be 
his guide, and give him the empire of the Perfians, On 
ſeeing therefore this perſon, he was convinced, that what he 
did was by the expreſs aſſiſtance of the deity, who he alfo 
doubted not would protect him in all his future expeditions ; 
wherefore, in gratitude for former victories and to teſtify his 
truſt in the divine power, he had humbled himſelf before the 
prieſt. He afterwards accompanied Jaddua to Feruſalem, 
which he entered in a friendly manner, and offered facrifices 
in the temple ; the high-prieſt ſhewed him alſo the prophecies 
of Daniel, wherein the deſtruction of the Perſian empire 
by himſelf is ſet forth, not in dark obſcure terms, in equivo- 
cal or unintelligible verſes, but graphically, as if the prophet 
had ſeen the whole tranſaction, and every circumſtance at- 
tending it ; whence it came to paſs that the king went away 
extremely well ſatishedg and at his departure aſked, if there 
was nothing in which he might gratify himſelf or his people. 
Zaddua then told him, that, according tothe Moſaic law, they 
neither ſowed nor ploughed on the ſeventh year, therefore 
would eſteem it a high favour, if the king would be pleaſed 
to remit their tribute in that year. To this requeſt the king 
readily yielded, and having confirmed them in the enjoyment 
of all their privileges, particularly that of living under and 
according to their own laws, he then departed. In his maich, 
the Sameritans, who, on the refuſal of the Jews, had fur- 
niſhed him wich proviſions before Tyre, aj plied themſelves to 
lum, in hopes ef receiving from him til] greater matters than 


the 


+ 
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the Fews had done; but though Alexander received them ci- 
villy, and afforded a patient hearing of their requeſt, yet he 
diſmiſſed them with an unavailing anſwer, viz. That he had 
now many great affairs upon his hand, but that, when he 
ſhould return from his Egyptian expedition, he would exa- 
mine into, and, provided they were reaſonable, comply with 
their demands. Having thus removed all diffieulties fo far, 
he advanced towards Gaza, the only place in this part of the 
world, which was ſtill held for Darius. 


113 


Gaza was a very large and ſtrong city, ſeated about five 2 
miles from the ſea-ſhore on a high hill, ſurrounded with > * 


ſtrong walls. One Batis or Betis, an eunuch, had the go- 


ſeeing what would come to paſs, took care to provide all 
things neceſſary for a long and obſtinate defence, cauſing 
all the fortifications to be repaired, magazines to be well 
furniſhed, and fearing his gariſon might be too ſmall, he hir- 
ed certain Arabian troops to ſerve in the place. All this did 
he, knowing of what importance Gaza was to his maſter, 
ſtanding as it did in the entrance to Egypt, and being at 
the ſame time a bridle to Paleftine. When Alexander ſum- 
moned him, Betis returned a reſolute anſwer, that he would 


defend it as long as he was able. Many of the king's coun- 


cil looking on the place as impregnable, diſſuaded him from 
meddling with it; but he was not eaſily diverted from any 


thing he had once reſolved on; Gaza therefore was inſtantly 


inveſted, and where he thought the walls were weakeſt, he 
cauſed a mount to be thrown up, and from thence brought 
his engines to play upon the city. At the beginning of this 
ſiege a very extraordinary accident happened: The king be- 
ing about to ſacrifice, and having a crown of gold on his head, 
a bird of prey hovering ſome time over him, let fall at laſt 
a ſtone from between his claws upon his head, and ſoon after 
flying to the engines was there taken, his feet being entang- 
led in the nets, which covered the ropes wherewith they 
were wrought. Upon this Ariftander was immediately con- 
ſulted, and his anſwer was, that the city would certainly 
be taken ; but at the ſame time he cautioned the king not to 
be ſo adventurous as he was wont, becauſe ſome great dan- 
ger was threatened to himſelf. The king accepted this advice 
very kindly, and did not expoſe himſelf for ſome time ; but 
one day, when the Arabians made a furious ſally and ſet fire 
to his engines, and had well-nigh driven the troops from the 


w Jost pn, Antiq. Jud. lib. vi. 
Vol. VIII. | F- mount, 


after two 
months ta- 
vernment thereof committed to him by Darius, who, fore- . — 
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mount, he forgot the caution he had received, and adyancing 
with a body of targeteers regained the poſt which had been 
loſt, and drove the enemy into the place. But in the heat 
of the engagement he was wounded by an arrow, which, 
piercing his ſhield and breaſt-plate, lodged in his ſhoulder. 
Far from being concerned at this accident, he expreſſed no 
ſmall ſatisfaction therein, for one part of the prediction be- 
ing fulfilled, he queſtioned not but the other would come to 
paſs. As ſoon as the great engines he had made uſe of at 
Tyre arrived by fea, he carried his works quite round the 
city, and battered the walls in ſeveral places at once. In the 
mean time, where the battering engines were not at work, 
he employed miners, who, working ſecretly under the foun- 
dation of the walls, they ſuddenly fell down, to the great 
ſurprize of the citizens. When through theſe ſeveral me- 
thods a breach was practicable, three ſeveral attacks were 
made by the Macedonians with great reſolution, in which 
notwithſtanding they were repulſed with great effuſion of 
blood. In the fourth the citizens had not ſuch fortune, for the 
place was taken by ſtorm, and they valiantly fighting were lain 
to a man*. Arrian ſays nothing of Betis the goyernor, nei- 
ther doth Diodorus. Plutarch alſo is filent, and fo is Fuftin ? ; 
but Curtius tells us a very ſtrange ſtory, and has had the good 
luck to be believed. He ſays that he was brought to the king 
half dead with wounds, to whom Alexander addreſſed himſelf 
in theſe words: Thou ſhalt not, Betis, die as thou fancieft, in 
an honourable way, but fhall feel in captivity all the torments 
that can be deviſed for thee. To which the valiant eunuch 
gave no reply, but looked on the conqueror with a con- 
temptuous ſmile. MI bat, ſaid Alexander, deft thou neither 
ſpeak, kneel, nor entreat ? I will find a way to vanquiſh thy 
filence, and force thee at leaſt to groan. Having ſaid this, he 
in a rage commanded his heels to be bored, and putting cords 
thro' them, bound him to his chariot, dragging him round the 
City till he died, boaſting that in this he imitated Achilles, who 
dragged the body of Hector in the ſame manner Arriar 
indeed tells us, that he fold the wives and children of the citi- 
zens for ſlaves ; which is conſiſtent enough with his practice 
upon other occaſions ; and one. would think, that if Betis 
had been put to death in this manner, it could not have eſ- 
caped the knowledge of Ariſtabulus and Ptolemy, from whoſe 
memoirs Arrian collected his hiſtory. Theſe obſtacles removed 


* ARR1AN. lib. ii. cap. ult. ! Dionos. S1cvuL. lib. xvii. 
Prer. in vit Alex. JusT1N, lib. xi. Cuzr. I. iv. c 26. 
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and a gariſon left in Gaza, there was nothing now to hinder 
his ſo earneſtly deſired expedition into Egypt (M). 

As ſoon as his ſoldiers had refreſhed themſelves, and he The fate 
had received a body of recruits from Greece, Alexander march- 9 Egypt 
ed from Gaza, and, in the ſpace of ſeven days, reached / har 
Peluſium. Here he found no reſiſtance; for Mazaces the 
Perſian governor was able to make none. He was diſpiri-t 
ed with the continual misfortunes which had befallen his maſ- 
ter's arms ; he had a very indifferent army, and, which was 
ſtill worſe, he had the hearts of the moſt numerous nation in 
the world againſt him. It will afford much help to the ſub- 
ſequent narration, and yet take up very little room, to ſet 
this matter in a proper light. Moſt of the provinces of the 
Perſian empire ſhewed a great deal of loyalty to Darius; but 
Egypt, as it had never been faithful to any of his predeceſſors, 
ſo it was now very impatient of throwing off his yoke, with- 
out regarding what other yoke it put on. The chief reaſon 


a AxRian, I. iii. c. 1. PLUT. in vit. Alex. Cu r. I. iv. c. 27, 


(M) If Darius had always choſen ſuch governors as this Betis, 
Alexander, with all the power of Greece, would not have triumphed 
ſo eafily ; for tho” this ſiege laſted but two months, yet it coft him 
ſuch a number of men, that he ſent Amyntas into Macedonia for 
recruits, and took pains to increaſe his army while it was in Egypt. 
Curtius has a very ftrange ſtory in his account of this fiege, and is 
ſingular in it ; for there is not a word mentioned of any ſuch thing 
elſewhere, if we except one legendary writer, whoſe credit is 
ſcarce on a par with his own. The ſtory is this; An Arabian ſol- 
dier, pretending to deſert, came to Alexander and fell at his feet. 
The king put out his hand to raiſe him up, ordering that he ſhould 

be kindly received ; but as he aroſe, he, with a ſword that was 
concealed under his ſhield, ſtruck at the king's throat. Alexander 
| avoided the blow by a gentle inclination of his body, and imme- 
| diately after cut off the villain's head with his own ſword (32). 
| It was Neoptolemus, a near relation of Alexander by the mother's fide, 
| who firlk mounted the walls of Gaza. Platerch does not tell us 
any thing of the number of the ſlain. Curtius ſays, there fell of 
r the citizens ten thouſand. Another author reduces this to fix thou- 
fand (33\. As to the Hacedonians, we know nothing of their loſs 
at all; and indeed, whenever we have any accounts of their loſſes, 
they are ſet ſo very low, that it is difficult to give credit to them; eſ- 
pecially when, as in the preſent caſe, there are concurring circum 
ſtances, which amount to a proof, that their loiles muſt have been 
cry great. 


f 12) Cut. J. iv. (3: Hez Cas Magnet. 
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of this was the great diverſity between the religion of the 
Perſians and that of the Egyptians. Not only Cambyſes, 
who was a tyrant, but Ochus, who was a voluptuous prince, 
had ſlain their conſecrated Apis, and profaned the moſt ſacred 
rites of their religion. The Perſian governors and their un- 
der-officers ran all into the ſame humour; and thus the whole 
body of the people were exaſperated in the higheſt degree 
againſt che government they ſhould have defended, from princi- 
ples, which, of all others, make men the moſt furious, VIZ. 
thoſe of religion. The Egyptians had but a little before 
ſhewn the exceſs of their rancour, by joining with Amyntas, 
who, with four thouſand mercenaries, fled hither from the 
battle of Ius, aud thought to have ſet up for himſelf ; in 
which the Egyptians furthered him all they could d. Afazaces 
therefore, reflecting on all theſe things, and terrified perhaps 
with the examples of Tyre and Gaza, determined to admit 
Alexander peacenbly. The king having entered fo eaſily, 
failed up the Nile, after leaving a gariſon in Peluſtum, and 
when he was come to a convenient height, he landed, and leav- 
ing the river on his right hand, marched through the deſerts 
to Heliopolis, then, croſſing the river, he came to Memphis, 
where he offered pompous ſacrifices, not only to the Grecian 
gods, but alſo to the Egyptian Apis. He likewiſe celebrated 
magnificent games, whereat aſſiſted the moſt famous cham- 
pions in Greece. From Memphis he ſailed down the river to 
the ſea ; having paſſed round the city Canopus, he fixed on the 
place where the village of Scandria or Alexandretta now ſtands, 
as a convenient ſituation for a fine port and magnificent city. 
Alexander himſelf directed where every public ſtructure ſhould 
be creed. He alſo fixed the number of temples, the deitics 
to whom they ſhould be dedicated, and affigned particularly a 
large and eminent ſite for a temple to the Egyptian Lis. 
There was nothing now wanting but to trace, according to 
the cuſtom of thoſe times, the walls of the city ; for doing 
this they had no materials at hand, this project of building a 
City being ſudden; however, a workman adviſed the king tocol- 
le& what meal there was among the ſoldiers, and to fift it in lines 
upon the ground, whereby the circuit of the walls would be 
well enough marked out. Alcxander followed this advice, 
which anſwered very well; and 4r:;/*ander, having conſidered 
it attentively, told the king, that it was an omen of the new 
city's abounding with all the neceſſaries of life e. Some ſay, 
that the bounds were no ſooner marked out, than great num- 


bers of birds came and pecked up the meal, and then flew 


dÞDiopor. I. xvii. Cu r. ubi ſupra. © ArRian. I. iii. c. 1, 2. 
away; 
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away ; which when the reſt of the /ooth/ayers held for an in 
omen, Ariftander alone held it to be a good one, affirming 
its meaning to be, that the city built in that place ſhould be- 
come ſo populous as to ſend out colonies, as they had ſeen 
birds feed and riſe from it da. He was certainly an excellent 
ſervant to his maſter ; for he was never at a loſs cither for 
expedients or expoſitions, and perhaps digreſſed as little from 
the rules .of his art as any of his cotemporaries. Certain it 
is, that Alexander paid great deference to his deciſions ; for 
that prince affected all things which tended to render him popular. 


At this time he was eſpecially careful to gain the affections of 


the Egyptians, which he did to ſuch a degree, that they 
were ready to adore him ; for till proſperity rendered his 
pride too powerful for his reaſon, never any prince acted ſo 
— on the maxims of philoſophic policy as he. We 
way Be him graſping treaſure, in order to gratify either 

2 333 or extravagant diſpoſition. The richeſt ſpoils he 
gave to his friends; the moſt curious he ſent home to his 
mother and the Macedonian ladies ; little he reſerved to 
himſelf. In point of women he was irreproachable, and for 
thoſe vices which ſo foully tarniſh the virtue of the Greef:, 
they ſerved only as a foil to him; fo ſignal was his abhorrence 
of them. As to government, he was truly a friend to liberty, 
reſtored it where-ever he came, and ſhewed it as a wonder 
to thoſe who had no idea of it beſore. It is true, that with 
all this he required ſubmiſſion to himſelf ; but it was a ſubmiſ- 
fon no way inconſiſtent with liberty, but that civil reſpect 
which is always due to a great captain in war, and a juſt and 
temperate ruler in peace. The reader may expect ſome rea- 
ſon for inſerting this character here; and we ſhall give it in 
few words: Alexander had been hitherto what we repreſent 
him; we are now going to ſhew him in quite another light, 
intoxicated with vanity, and fooliſhly ſeeking to cover the 
foibles which diſgraced him as a man, by pretending to be 
more than man, as painters uſe flowing robes and magnificent 
drapery to conceal deſects of ſhape. Tt is not to be ſuppoſed 
that, from this period, he did nothing that was virtuous or 
praiſe-worthy ; all that we mean is, that as hitherto he had 
acted with ſuch prudence as to commit very few, and thoſe 
rivial miſtakes, ſo henceforward he lot that moderation and 
magnanimity, which had made him ſo much loved and rever- 
ed, and by attempting to exchange reſp2ct for adoration, and 
to extort 2 blind ſubmifion inſtead of a chearful and rational 
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obedience, he, in a great meaſure, extinguiſhed the luſtre of 
his former glory, and that authority derived therefrom, owi 
that affection and regard which the Macedonzans ſtill retai 
for him, to the memory of his former conduct, and to thoſe 
intervals of humanity, in which he laid aſide the ridiculous 
notion of his being allied to the divinity. But it is time to 
proceed to the ſource of theſe diſorders (N). 
Ar this time Alexander formed his extraordinary 

of viſiting the temple of Jupiter Hammon. As te the mo- 
tives which induced him thereto, Arrian tells us, that 
were chiefly founded in the imitation of Perſeus and Hercules, 
the former of whom had conſulted that oracle, when he was 
diſpatched againſt the Gorgons ; and the latter twice, viz. 
when he went into Liha againſt Anteus, and when he 
paſſed into Egypt againft Bufiris. Now, as theſe heroes, 
viz. Perſeus and Hercules, gave themſelves out to be the 
ſons of the Grecian Jupiter, fo the Macedonian prince had a 


(N) We follow the authority of Arias in placing Mexander's 
directing the building of the city honoured with his name 
before he went to viſit the oracle of Jupiter Hammon ; Dio- 
Aorus and other authors placing it afterwards, alledging that it 
ſo happened. The laſt- mentioned hiſtorian ſays, that it was ſeated - 
very commodiouſly by the haven of Pharos; that the ſtreets were 
wiſely contrived, fo as to admit the cooling breezes, which migh- 
tily refreſhed the air. In point of ſtrength, he ordered a broad and 
high wall to be drawn round it, ſo as to have the fea cloſe on one 
fide, and a great lake on the other, and a narrow pals at each end. 
Its form reſembled that of a ſoldier's coat. One large beautiful 
ſtreet paſſed from gate to gate, being in breadth a hundred feet, 
in length forty furlongs, or five miles. It became in after-times ſq 
rich and famous, that our author tells us, in his time there were on 
its rolls three hundred thouſand freemen. Plutarch affirms, that 
he was directed to the choice of this ſituation by Horus in a viſion ; 


and, according to his account of the matter, a more pleaſant, or 


more convenient place, could not have been choſen (34). 4/:x- 
amder himſelf was a prince of great taſte ; he looked upon works 
of this kind as the nobleſt monuments, and therefore ſpared neithe: 
pains nor coſt in completing them. The architect he employed here 
was the celebrated Dinocrates, who had raiſed himſelf an immortai 
reputation by rebuilding the temple of Diana at Epheſus ; to hi: 
he conſigned the care of this work, which did the higheſt honou: 
in ſucceeding times to its founder and his archite& ( 35) 


(24) Diedtr. abi uh. (35) Flin l. v. c. 10 Ammian Marcel. 
Axii. c. 10. Cab. J. xvii. p. 599. | 
Ni 
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mind to take for his father Jupiter Hammon *. Maximus 
Tyrizs informs us, that he went to diſcover the fountains of 
the Nile 1. Diadorus tells us in few words, that he went 
to conſult the oracle. Plutarch is as concife v. Tuſtin 
aſſigns a very ſingular reafon ; he fays there had been al- 
ways great jealouſies about Alexander's birth; that Philip 
was never thoroughly convinced of his being his ſon; that 
a little before his death, he had openly declared, that he 
was ſatisfied he was not; that Olympias herſelf had con- 
felled as much, pretending, that ſhe conceived him by a 
monſtrous large dragon. To filence all theſe reports, to clear 
up his mother's character, and to get himſelf the reputation 
of being the ſon of a god, were his motives, if we may 
believe this author. hatever they were, certain it is, 
that he hazarded himſclf and his troops in the higheſt de- 
gree, there being two dangers in this march; which, with 


the example of Cambyſes, who loſt the greateſt part of his 


army in it, might have terrified any body but Alexander. 
The firſt was the want of water, which, in the ſandy de- 
ſerts ſurrounding the temple, is no-where found ; the other, 
the uncertainty of the road from the fluctuation of the ſands, 
which, changing their ſituation every moment, leave the 
traveller neither track to march in, nor mark to march by. 
From theſe impending miſchiefs, all authors agree, that A- 
lexander was miraculouſly delivered; for when the water 
brought on camels backs was ſpent, there fell a prodigious 
ſhower of rain, wherewith they filled all their veſſels ; and 
when their guides could no longer diſtinguiſh the road, they 
were directed by ſupernatural harbingers ; tho* as to them 
authors do not agree. Ptolemy the fon of Lagus affirm- 
ed they were two monſtrous dragons, which went with a 
mighty noiſe before them, Alexander giving ſtrict orders to 
his officers to follow theſe leaders. But Ariftobulus, with 
whom the current of hiſtorians go, aſlerts, that they were 
led by crows, who, as often as they deviated from the way, 
by their croaking and fluttering before them, ſet them right. 
Theſe are certainly ſtrange ftories, yet there is all imagina- 
ble authority for them, which made fo ſtrong an impreſſion 
on Arrian, that he gives us his judgment of the matter in 
theſe words: I am fully convinced, that Alexander was con- 
ducted by ſame divine power, from the teſtimony of all c 


ſpeak of his journey, notwith/tanding the diverſity of ſeuti- 
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ments among theſe authors hath greatly obſcured the truth of 
this flory k. | 
12 44 arduous march once over, Alexander arrived at 
the temple of Hammon, ſeated in the midſt of a barren thirſ- 
ty waſte, in a narrow ſpot of ground, the utmoſt extent 
of which exceeds not forty furlongs, curiouſly planted with 
olive- trees and palm- trees, and watered with dews, which 
fall no-where elſe in all that country. A fountain alſo has 
its riſe here, different in its nature and properties from all 
the fountains upon earth; for at mid-day it is cool to the 
taſte, hut to the touch intenſely cold; towards evening itbegins 
to be warm, which warmth increaſes by degrees from thence 
till midnight ; after midnight it waxes cool by little and little; 
in the morning it is chilly, at noon exceſſive cold; and it 
receives all thoſe various alterations regularly every day. 
This country naturally produces a kind of foffile falt, which, 
being put into little boxes of palm- tree, ſome of the prieſts 
of Hamman carry into Egypt, and beftow on the king, or 
ſome great men, as a preſent. It is dug out of the earth in 
large oblong pieces, ſome above three fingers in length, tranſ- 
parent like chryſtal. This kind of ſalt the Egyptians and 
other nations, who are curious in their worſhip, uſe in their 
ſacrifices, it being much purer than that produced from ſea- 
water. Arrian tells us, that Alexander himſelf conſulted the 
oracle, and was well ſatisfied with its anſwer ; but as to what 
he conſulted it upon, or what the anſwer was that he re- 
ceived, that author is filent. Strabo concurs with him, 
aſſerting, that the king entered in his royal robes, conſulted 
the oracle, and received its anſwer, none being: let into the 
ſecret. Diodorus diſtinguiſhes three things which paſſed at 
this meeting i. Firſt, the ſalutation of the prieſt, whereby 
Alexander was acknowledged for the fon of Jupiter Ham- 
mon. The ſecond, a promiſe to the king, that he ſhould 
ſubdue the whole world. The third, an aſſurance that he 
had fully puniſhed the murderers of Philip v. Plutarch's 
account correſponds pretty well with this, and he tells us 
beſides, that Alexander, highly pleafed with what had paſſed, 
made mighty preſents to the prieſts. He hkewife acquaints 
us, that ſome were of opinion Alexander's title to divinity 
was founded in a blunder of the high-prieſt, who being de- 
ſirous to ſalute him in Greek with theſe words, my ſon, in- 
ſtead of paidion, pronounced paidios, which the Greek flat- 
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terers underſtood pai dies, i. e. % of Jupitet. The fame 
author adds, that Alexander, in a letter to his mother O- 
lympias, told her, he had received ſome fecret anſwer from 
the gad, which he would reveal to her at his return ®. But 
Olympias, who was a woman of ſpirit and ſenſe; was fo lit- 
tle pleaſed with the king's propagating thefe vain ſtories, that 
ſhe ſent to defire him to fotbear embroiling het with Fans. 
As to Alexander's return there is alſo a good deal of üncer- 
tainty, Ariftobulus affirming, he came back the ſame way 
he went; and Ptolemy aſſerting, that he returned a nearet, 
which brought him directly to Memphis. 


Alexander, on his return to Memphis, received there em- 77; fettles 
baſſadors with congratulations from moſt of the ſtates of zh govern- 
Greece, as alſo recruits both 6f horſe arid foot; all which ment of 
ery acceptable to 1 he teſtified by his kind re- Egypt. 

by h 


was v 

ception of every body, is making great feafts, and ex- 
hibiting pompous ſhews. "Theſe — over, he began 
to think of ſettling the provinee, and of returning to the 
| proſecution of the war. As he intended the Egyptian ſhould 
live under their own laws, he made choice of Doloaſpis and 
Petifis, emment Egyptians, to be joint prefidents of the pro- 
"vince 5 but Petrſis deſiring to be excuſed from ſuch a bur- 
den, Doleaſpis was made fole prefident. Into all the places 
of ſtrength, however, he put gariſons, and thoſe gatifons 
were under the command of ſuch officers as he thought he 
could confide in. Thus Memphis was committed to the care 
of Pantaleon, Pelufium to Polemon, the troops were under 
Lycidas, that is, foreign troops; for as to the reſt, they 
were commanded by Peucęſtas and Balatrus. The fleet had 
for its admital another Polemon. Thus he eftabliſhet ſeve- 
rat i nderit commanders in Egypt ; a policy imitated 
by the : Fot conſidering the nature of the people, 
the fifuation of the firorig places, and the vaſt conſequence 
of the province, it was ht too great a charge to be 
committed to & ſingle perſon, or to be truſted in the hands 
of men ef high quality, it being always held a mark of 


policy to prevent infurrections, rather than be o- 


bliged, with the hazard of war, to quell them. Alexander, 
2s we have ſhewn, was not only aware of this, but in his 
conduct ſet an example to others. Theſe regulations took 
up a good deal of time ; ſo that the winter was ſpun out 
before all things were compleated ; and then Alexander made 


the neceſſary diſpoſitions for marching with his army in- 
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to Phenicia, that he might open the campaign in good 
time . 

Tyre was the place appointed for the general rendezvous 
of the forces, and thither Alexander with all convenient ſpeed 
ſhaped his march. In the way he received an account of a 
very unhappy accident which gave him much concern. An- 
dromachus, a great favourite of his and a deſerving man, had 
been appointed ſuperintendant of Syria and Palefline. This 
officer, going to Samaria to collect the tribute, was not 
only oppoſed in the execution of his office, but a mighty tu- 
mult fiddenly ariſing, the people ſet fire to the houſe where- 
in he lodged, and burnt him and his retinue. To avenge 
ſo horrid a fact, the king ordered a ſtrict inquiſition to be 
made after the murderers, directing, that all who were any 
ways concerned ſhould, without mercy, be put to death ; 
but this was not all, he eſtabliſhed a colony of Macedonians 
in their city, and gave part of its territories to the Jews. 
Such of the Samaritans as eſcaped this laughter repaired to 

zechem, which has been ever ſince, and ſtill is, their capital. 
The ground of this quarrel in all probability was Alexander's 
flighting their requeſt at the time he ſo highly favoured the 
Fews ; a thing which ſunk deep into their breaſts, and, if 
poſſible, heightened that implacable averſion they had con- 
ceived againſt the Fews. From this fact of theirs Alexan- 
der took ſuch a diſtaſte to this people, that he diſmiſſed 
eight thouſand of them who had ſerved in his troops ever 
ſince the ſiege of Tyre, ſending them as far as the Upper 


Egypt, where he commanded they ſhould have certain lands 
divided amongſt them ?. 


Statira the WHEN he arrived at Tyre, he there met with Athenian 


wife of 
Darius 
dies. 


embaſſadors, who came to renew the requeſt formerly made 
him, to pardon ſuch of their citizens as he had found ſerving 
the enemy. The king, being deſirous to oblige ſo famous a 
ſtate, yielded to their requeſt, and ſent alſo a fleet to the 
coaſt of Greece, to prevent the effects of ſame commotiens 
which had * happened in Peloponneſus. Theſe, with 
ſome private 

Thapſacus, a city on the Euphrates, There he found a 
broken bridge, which Darius had made uſe of in his flight 
after the battle of ſus; as alſo a great body of horſe, under 
the command of Mazeus, who had orders to obſtruct his 
paſſage; but ſo it was, that, either from a notion of poli 


or through downright cowardice, Mazeus, having burnt the 
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„once ſettled, he directed his march to 
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country, flighted the poſt, and retired ; whereupon the king, 


having repaired the broken bridge, paſſed the Euphrates, 
marching on to ſeek Darius. A little before that the wife of 
the laſt-mentioned prince paid her laſt debt to nature in child- 
bed. Alexander cauſed her to be buried at a prodigious ex- 
pence, though he had been fo cautious of injuring either her 
reputation or his own, as not only to forbear ſeeing her, but al- 
ſo forbid the 'commending her beauty in his preſence. Ty- 
ræus, an eunuch who attended on her perſon, eſcaped ſoon 
after, and carried Darius the tidings of his queen Statira's 
death. He was extremely moved at the news, and no leſs ſo at 
the recital of the honours paid her by Alexander when living, 
and the mighty reſpect ſhewn her at her death; which, on 
account of the youth of Alexander, he attributed in his mind 
to ſome finiſter cauſe; but when the eunuch, with moſt ſo- 
lemn affeverations, had convinced him, that there was not 
the leaſt colour for his ſuſpicions, he, in a great tranſport of 
mind, pray ed to God to reſtore the kingdom of Perſia to its 
antient glory, that he might thereby be enabled to teſtify his 
gratitude to Alexander; or if its fatal period was come, he 
prayed, that this generous victor might fit next on the throne 
of Cyrus, After paſſing the Euphrates, the Macedonians 
marched through Meſopotamia, having the river on their left, 
and, by a round-about road, which they taok to avoid de- 
files, and for the eaſier procuring of proviſion, arrived at 
length at Babylon. On the road Alexander was informed, that 
Darius, with all his army, lay encamped on the river Tigris, 
in order to diſpute his paſſage. The current of this river is 
io rapid, that nothing can be imagined more difficult than at- 
— to paſs it with an army, even without an enemy in 
view. If Darius therefore had really drawn his troops down 
to the banks of this river, we may be confident that Alex- 
ander never could have paſſed it; but he had committed the 
care of defending it to Mazæus, who, it ſeems did not love 
lighting; for he burnt the forage here too, and then with- 
drew; however, Alexander paſſed it, though not wich- 
out great difficulty, many of his ſoldiers being born off their 
feet, and carried down with the ſtream; ſo that at laſt he 
commanded them to march in cloſe order, fo that they re- 
ſiſted the water like a wall; notwithitanding which expedient 
a a great deal of time was ſpent in getting them over, and they 
were ſo much fatigued with the paſſage, that he was forced 
to let them reſt a whole day. If therefore, as we ſaid before, 
Darius, or any general of his, with a competent body of 
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troops, had been poſſeſſed of the oppoſite ſhare, how is it poſ- 
ſible they ſhould have got over at all“? But theſe precautions 
being wanting, and Alexander once on the other fide, there 
remained nothing now but a battle to decide the iſſue of the 

war, and to determine who ſhould be lord of Afia. 
Ar eclipſ® As the king continued his march directly towards the ene- 
of the moon my, an accident happened that cauſed ſome confuſion in the 
aftoniſoes army. This was no more than an eclipſe of the moan. If 
he Mace- e were to believe Curtius, we muſt ſuppoſe, that the Mo: 
*% cedenjans were on the very point of breaking out into rebel- 
lion, taking this for an evident fign that heaven was againſt 
them; but it is ſo much that author's cuſtom to exaggerate, 
and the accqunt he gives us of this eclipſe ſhews him to have 
written after ſuch indifferent memoirs, that we may very 
well juſtify our preferring Arrian's account ; which as it is 
more moderate, fa it is alſo much more probable. He ſays, 
the king cauſed ſacrifices to be offered to the ſun, maon, and 
earth, as the authors of eclipſes ; and that Ariſtander, having 
inſpected the intrails, had declared, that all things would be 
fortunate to the Macedonians ; that a battle. would happen 
within the month, and that they would carry the victory (. 
Curtius ſays, that the king called for Egyptian aſtronomers, 
who cancealing the cauſes of eclipſes from the vulgar, of 
which cauſes, by the way, Curtius himſelf knew very little or 
thing, told the ſoldiers, that the Adacedonians were under 
the government af the ſun, the Perſians of the moon; and 
therefore, that a diminution of light in the latter ſhewed, that 
thoſe who were under her dominion ſhould ſhortly be de- 
{troyed. This is certainly improbable ; for nothing is more 
notorious, than that the Perſiam were held to be under the 
dominion of the ſun, and nat of the mon; beſides, there 
can be no reaſon ſhewn, why the king ſhould have recourſe 
to the Egyptian ſages, and not to Ari/tander t.. On the whole 
therefore we may juſtly conclude, that having, by a proper 
compliance with their notions, reſettled the minds of his ſol- 
diers, and filled them with the hopes of victory, Alexander 
made them continue their march, that they might fight while 
wy remained full of this perſuaſion. © | LY 
' IT is unneceſſary to detain the reader here with a long ac- 
meet. count of the ſtrength of the Per ſian army; we ſhall content 
| ourſelves with obſerving, that it- is hardly poſfible to gueſs at 
its real ſtrength.' Arrian himſelf ſeems to have been miſled, 
if his text is not corrupted in this paſſage, wherein he tells 
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us, that Darius had forty thouſand horſe, and a million of 


foot. 22 — 4 there were two hundrgd thouſand 
horſe, and eight hundred thouſand foot. Plyterch, that the 
horſe and foot made up together a million. Fu/fttn gives us 
exactly half of Diederus's number. With this vaſt army he 
remained encamped near the village Gaugamels. Alexander 

ſtrong camp within about fifteen miles of the ſame 
is baggage, with his ſick and wounded 


menio almoſt alone for the ſecond ; but when the king had 
heard his reaſons, he gave orders that the troops ſhould en- 
camp. Alexander then, with a choſen party of horſe went 
and viewed the field of battle, examining every part thereof 
with the rn. and, when he had done this, he 
returned to the camp, whe re, in a ſecond council, be gave 
the directions for the engagement, encouraged all 
who were preſent to do their duty, and, above all, exhort- 
ed them to be extremely careful in preſerving order ; after 
which he diſmiſſed them to their reſt. When all things were 
quiet, Parmenia came again to the king's pavilion, and ear- 
neſtly entreated him to attack the enemy in the dark, aſſur- 

ing him, that it would be the beſt way to prevent his ſoldiers 
— being diſcouraged by the A parity between them- 
ſelves and the Perfian troops. To which Alexander calmly 
„I will never ſteal a victory; which has been by ſome 
cried down as a puerile expreſſion; by others as unreaſonably 
extolled as a mark of Alexander's grandeur of mind; where- 
as it was in truth no more than the wiſe reſolution of a con- 
ſummate general, who ſuffered not himſelf to be dazzled by 
appearances, penetrating all things to the bottom, and choſe, 
without heſitation, that meaſure which was beſt. The reader 
will eakily diſcern this, if he will be pleaſed to conſider on 
what the two kings relied. Darius . placed his hopes 
in numbers; for d this reaſon he choſe a plain country, every 
mole- hill of which, in compariſon, he cauſed to be demoliſh- 
ed. Alexander depended on the valour and military ſkill of 
his veteran troops. In the dark then numbers would ſtill 
have been numbers, valour would have ſignified little, and 
military {kill would have been loſt ; beſides, a hundred acci- 
dents might have ſnatched a victory from Alexander, conſi- 
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dering the diſproportion between his army and that of Da- 
rius; whereas we can ſcarce figure to ourſelves an accident 
which would have been favourable to him. More thanall this, 
Darius was now of opinion, that his laſt defeat was wholly 
owing to the diſadvantage of the ground ; had he been beaten 
again in the night, he would have impited that to the dark- 
neſs, and ftill have entertained ; whereas Alexander 
ſought to convince the Per ſians, that their fighting was to no 
purpoſe : He anſwered therefore wiſely, and like a great cap- 
tain, as he really was, I will not fteal a vidtory; an expreſ- 
ſion which ought not to ſurprize us as ſublime; but ought to 
convince us, that he who ſpoke” it was z ſoldier, 22 
well what he ſaid and did - 

The battle Tux vaſt army of Darins continued all night under arms, 

of Gauga- which muſt have fatigued them very much, and have given 

mela. great opportunity for their fear to work upon them. Their 

Year of king, it ſeems, was apprehenſive that Alexander would at- 

the Flood, tack him in the night; which was the reaſon that he kept his 

2658. troops upon ſo hard a duty. They were drawn up in very 

_ exact order, as appeared by many memoirs of their diſpoſi- 

at tion, which, after the battle was over, were found in their 

WW camp, and which doubtleſs had been diſtributed to their 
principal officers, to prevent confuſion and-miſt.kes. Darixs 
himſelf was in the mam body, ſurrounded by his relations, 
ſome choice troops of horſe, certain chbriors and elephants, 
and round all theſe were poſted the Greet mercenaries, on 
whoſe courage and fkil} he chiefly depended. When Aleran- 
der marched to the engagement, his right wing was 
of his royal brigade of horſe, commanded by Ciytas, of feveral 
other corps of cavalry, beſides a large body of auxiliary horſe, 
commanded by Philetas the fon of Parmmio. The firſt line 
of the phalanx, which joined theſe, was commanded by Ni- 
canor the fon of Parmenio, the next by Canus the ſon of Po- 
lemocrates. The third corps was under Perdiecas. The 
fourth was commanded by AAeleager. The fifth by Pohl 
2 Ihe laſt was the battalion of Amyntas, command- 

d by his brother Simmiaes, Amyntas being gone into Macr- 
— to raiſe recruits. On the left were the troops com- 
manded by Craterus, conſiſting of ſeveral battalions of ſoot; 
a body of auxiliary horſe commanded by Erigyus 3 the Theſ- 
ſalian horſe under the command of Philip. The whole 
wing was commanded by Parmenio. This was the diſpoſition 
of the middle line of the army ; for before both wings and the 
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centre there were light-armed troops for forlorns, and behind 
cach diviſion of the army there was a corps of reſerve, To 
the battahkons of foot. that compoſcd theſe, Alexander gave 
orders, that they ſhould bear their ſpears ſo as to face about 


immediately in caſe the enemy ſhould ſurround any part of his 


army. He likewiſe ordered, that they ſhould open when- 
ever the armed chariots were driven upon them, ſo as to give 
them a clear paſſage; which diſpoſitions a and directions proved 
of the A conſequence. The forces brought at preſent 
into the field are computed by Arrian at ſeven thouſand horſe 
and forty thouſand foot. Alexander's right wing charged 
firſt upon the Scythian borſe, who, as they were well armed 
and very rebuſt men, behaved at the beginning very well, 
making a vigorous refiftance ; and that this might anſwer 
the more efectually, the chariots placed upon the left wing 
bore down upon the Macedonians. Their appearance was 
very tertible, and threatencd entire deſtruction ; but Alexan- 


der's light-armed troops, by their darts, arrows, and ſtones, 


killed many of the drivers, and more of the hoiſcs, ſo that 
few reached the Macedonian line; which opening, as Alex- 
ander had directed, they only paſſed through, and were then 
either taken or diſabled by his bodies of reſcrve. The horſe 
continued ſtill engaged, and before any thing deciſive happen- 
ed there, the Perfiar foot near their left wing began to move, 
in hopes of falling on the flank of the Macedonian right wing, 
or of penetrating ſo far as to divide it from its centre. Alex- 
ander perceiving this, ſeat Aretas with a corps of troops to 
charge them, and thereby compel them to keep their poſts. 
In the mean time he remained where he was, and proſecuting 
his firſt deſign broke their left wing, and purſued it till it 
was fully routed. He then charged the Perſian foot in flank, 

and they being intimidated made but a feeble reſiſtance. 


Darius, perceiving this, gave up all for loſt, and fled himſelf. 
Then the Macedonians following their victorious monarch, 


made a vigorous purſuit. The battalion commanded by Sim 


mias only did not ſtir, that afficer' being informed, that not 
only the left wing was in great danger, but that a great body 
of Per fian and [ndian horſe, taking the advantage of the 
king's abſence, had penetrated through the centre, and were 
fallen in upon the Macedonian baggage. This misfortune 
was quickly followed by another; the | Barbarian priſoners 
mutinied thereupon, and fell on the AZaccdontans in their 
camp; but the corps of reſerve facing about, and being ſup- 
ported by Simmias's battalion, the Perſians, after a ſmart en- 
gagement, were routed, and great numbers ſlain. Parnienio, 


on 
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Adorus is more moderate; for ho ſays there were only ni 
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on the left wing, in the mean time was almoſt inveloped, the 
cavalry in the Perſian right being both excellent and very 
numerous; in all probability the Macedonians, notwithſtand- 
ing their courage and military ſkill, would have been o- 
verborne at laſt and totally deftroyed, if Alexander, on the 
firſt intelligence of this misfortune, had not immediately re- 
furned from the purſuit, and charged the enemy in flank and 
rear ; yet did they not then fly, but facing about continued 
to defend themſelves againſt Alexander, and preſſed hard upon 
Parmenio at the ſame time. Hepheftion, Carnus, and Meni- 
das were wounded in this eonſſict, which was very and 
bloody, but ended at laſt in the total defeat of the Perſians; 
whereupon Alexander continued the purſuit of Darius about 
ten miles, and then paſſing the river Lycus, encamped his 
troops that they might take ſome repoſe. Parmenis in the mean 


time and the troops under his command fecured the enemy's 


tents, baggage, elephants and camels. Such was the end 
of this battle, which decided the fate of Afi - 

AcCcoRDING to Arrian, the Perſians loſt here three 
hundred thouſand men, and the field of battle, and much 
more than that number taken priſoners ; but how this 
ſhould be done by an army ſhort of fifty thouſand nien, is 
not eaſy to be conceived, and therefore, not without reaſon, 


ſome corruption hath been ſuſpected in the number. Dio- 


thouſand killed. Priſoners, to be fure, there were at 
as many as Alexander's army knew what to do with. With 
reſpe& to the loſs of the Macedenians, Arrian puts it at one 


hundred horſemen and a thouſand horſes ; which is furely be- 


yond all bounds of belief, if we conſider how hardly this 
battle was fought, and that the Perfiens 
the Macedonian camp. About midnight Alexander obliged 
his ſoldiers to continue the purſuit, in hopes of — 
Darius; but tho? he failed in this, yet at Arbela he took 
the heavy baggage and all the rich equipage of that monarch. 
This great victory, as Arrian obſerves, was obtained within 
the ſpace of time fixed by Ariſtander, which gave him great 
reputation? (O). % 
Alexander 


v Arran. I. iii. c. 13, 14, 15. Diopox. ubi Curr. 
I. iv. c. 46, & ſeq. „ Arr1an. ubiſupra, * ibid. 


(O) Diadorut, in his account of the battle of bela, (for ſo moſt 
hiſtorians call it, tho' it was fought near Gangamela) differs in 
ſome circumſtances from Arrian in the account he gives us oth we 
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Alexander receiving certain intelligence, that Darius was Alexan- 
retired into Media, thought it at that time unneceſlary, and in- der ente 
deed Babylon. 


order of battle; but if we conſider, that 4rrian wrote from the 
memoirs of eye · witneſſes and perſons of great quality, we cannot 
but ſuppoſe, that in theſe particulars he muſt have been well in- 
formed.. In other it is fit that we ſhould ſet down what 
Di odorus hath recorded. By him then we find that ſucceſs which 
for a time attended the Perfiax troops, intirely aſcribed to the con- 
duct and valour of Darius. It unfortunately happened, that 
Alexander, N guards, threw a dart at Darius, which, 
tho' it miſſed him, k the charioteer who fat at his feet dead; 
and he rumbling forwards, ſome of the guards raiſed a loud cry, 
whence thoſe behind them conjectured, that the king was ſlain, and 
thereupon fled without looking behind them, which created ſuch 
a conf; that Darius found. himſelf obliged to follow their ex- 
ample. The duſt raiſed by the flight of ſo vaſt a multitude, gave 
Darius room and leiſure to retire to a place of ſafety ; for he know- 
ing well chat, the Macedonians could not perceive what rout he took, 
turned off immediately with the troops under his command, and, 
marching, with convenient ſpeed, took poſt in ſome villages that 
were directly behind the Macedonian army; from whence he ſafely 
departed, while Alexander by forced marches endeavoured to o- 
vertake him, on a vain preſumption that he fled ftrait forwards. 
According to this author, the | Perffans loſt ninety thouſand, and 


the Macedonians five hundred, men; however, he owns, that a great 


number of the latter were wounded (36). Plutarch; Diodorus, and 
many other, authors agree, that the evening before the battle, when 
Alexander had. given the neceſſary directions, he went to bed, and 
ſlept ſo ſoundly, that Parmenis and the reſt of the generals were 
forced to do many things in the morning, according to their own 
ſentiments, becauſe they did not care to awake him. Art laſt Par- 
menio was conſtrained to go to his bed fide, where he called him 
ſeveral times before he anſwered. At length he roſe, and dreſſed 
himſelf with great ſerenity ; while he was doing this, Parmenis 
could not help ſaying, I wonder, Sir, confidering you cre to fight 
the moſt important of all your battles, that you could fleep as ſoundly 
as if you were already wiftoriouss Why, ſo I am, my good friend, 
returned the king, fince 1 ſhall no more be obliged to follow Darius 
hither and thither, through a country already deftroyed by the length of 
the war 37). We have another inſtance in Plutarch of the won- 
derful coolneſs and penetration of this great prince. When Par- 
menis perceived that the Macedonian camp was in danger, he ſent 
to recal the king from his purſuit. When Alexander heard the 
meſſage, Parmenio, faid he, 7s certainly befide himſelf; if I am wic- 


(35) Diador. Sicul. J. xvii. (37, PLtarch. in Alex. Tuſtin, 
FER. I Zi. e. 13. . | 
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deed impracticable, to follow him. He determined to march 
directly to Babylon, which accordingly he did. Mazeus 

\ commanded 
torious over theſe enemies, aue all have their baggage and er own 
too ; whereas if I loſe this advantage, aue ſhall have nothing to fight 


but our lives. But when Parmenio ſent to inform him, 
= df ond the tions walker e the utmoſt 


danger, the king came immediately to his relief ; but, fays our au- 
thor, ſuſpicions to ariſe, that eicher the vigour of Parmenio 
was diminiſhed by his age, or that out of envy he ſought to dimi- 
niſh his maſter's greatneſs (38). The truth ſeems to be, that Par. 
menio had too much concern for him. Philip of Macedas confeſſed 
him-the only general he knew ; and we find nothing recorded of 
him in hiſtory, which doth not ſpeak him a moſt conſummate, tho” 
at the ſame time a very cautious, commander. If the wing under 
his command had been beaten, that corps of Perfians would have 
been able to keep the field, and would have been qui joined 
by moſt of thoſe who fled before. - Such a multitude, encouraged 
by a taſte of ſucceſs, would have quickly ſwallowed up the Greets, 
and recovered all they had conquered. Alexander, who fancied 
himſelf the ſon of a god, had his head full of nothing bat victory 
where-ever he appeared ; but to Parmenio, who was a-mere man, 
conduct ſeemed as neceſſary as courage, and the preſervation of 
half the army eſſential to the whole. It is true, are not, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, bound to enter into the characters of thoſe” whoſe 
hiſtory we write, yet ſometimes it is neceſſary; for what is hiſtory 
without truth ? Orto what end do we read, but to be 7 — 
with things as they were? There were in the court of Alexander 
many who hated Parmenio and his family; of theſe fame wrote, 
and from the memoirs of theſe writers Plutarch had his informa- 
tions : - We do not therefore preſume to blame him for tranſmit- 
ting what he read to poſterity ; but we take the liberty of doing 
the ſame thing: And becauſe Arriar, who copied &rifobulus and 
Ptolemy, ſays nothing of Parmenio's envy, we report the ſuggeſtion 
as doubtful, that a character which ſeems to have the faireft title to 
honour, may not, at this diſtance of time, be ſullied by infinuations 
once thought too idle to deſerve mention. Ariffander, during the 
battle, rede by his maſter's fide, covered with a white mantle, 
and with a crown of gold upon his head. He it was, who, in a great 
meaſure, contributed to fix the victory, by ſhewing the Ma-edo- 
"ans an eagle hovering over the king's head. After the battle, 
the king ſacrificed in a magnificent manner, and ſent preſents of 
the ſpoils to all the Grecian ſtates (39). Juſtin ſays, that few battles 
had been ſo bloody as this; that Darius, when he ſaw the 
battle was loſt, endeavoured to throw himſelf into the thickeſt of 
the fight, that there he might be ſlain ; but, againſt his will, was 


(3 8) Plut. in Alexand. ( 39) liem ibid. 
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commanded there in chief, the fame perſon who had been 
intruſted to defend the paſſages of the rivers Euphrates and 
Tigris. He ated here juſt as he had done there; that is, at 
the ſight of Alexander's army, he put the place into his hands J. 

The Babylonians were very glad of this revolution, and there- 
fore, with great joy, came out to meet Alexander, with 


preſents of great value. This joy of theirs proceeded from 
their exceſſive © how of the . as again that exceſſive 


hatred took birth from their principles of religion; for the 


Perfians hag deifts had pulled down all their temples, and 
in every other reſpect curbed that propenſity to idolatry, 
Jang was ſo AB: Io we warm in this nation. Alexander, 
other hand, anſwered all their expeQations ; for he 
— — commanded, that every one of their temples 
ſhould be rebuilt, particularly the famous temple of Belus. 
He ſent alſo for their prieſts, converſed with them, and left to 
their care the decree he had made in favour of their religion *. 
He offered ſacrifices himſelf to Belus, left Maxæus in poſſeſ 
ſion of the government; but removed Bagophanes, who had 
put the citadel and the royal treaſures into his hands, yet he 
entertained him in his court, and treated him with marks of 
confidence and efteem *. As he was a prince of great learn- 
ing, he enquired after the aſtronomical memoirs of the obſer- 
vations which were ſaid to have been made in that city for a 
long tract of time, and cauſed the beſt account that could 
be — of them to be tranſmitted to his tutor Ariſtotle; ſo de- 
— he was that the republic of letters ſhould reap ſome ad- 
vantage from his labours and victories b. On the whole, 
however, his ſtay at Baby/en did him no good; for he and 


! Axxtan. Dionor. Curr. ubi ſupra. * D1onox. ubi 


ſupra. * ARRIAN, I. iii. c. 16. b PORPHYR. ap. 
Simplic. I. ii. de cælo. 


forced to fly by thoſe who were about him. Being perſuaded b 
theſe to break down the bridge en the river over which he vaſſed, 
that it might prevent the enemy's paſſage, he anſwered, I will 
never purchaſe ſafety to myſelf, at the expence of ſo many ebouſand; of 
my ſubjefs, as muſt by this means be loft ; or take from them that 
paſſage which has preſerved me (49). Indeed all authors: agree, that 
Darius behaved very honourably in this action; and we ſhall 
ice hereafter, that he loved his ſubjects ſo well, as to be fatisfied 


with dying by their hands, rather than to owe his lafety to the 
hdeigy of rangers. 


40% Juſtin. Hift. l. xi. c. 14. 
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his officers began there firſt to taſte of luxury, and to fall in 
love with that magnificence and delicacy which had enervat- 
ed and deſtroyed the Perfians e. | 

IT is now time for-us to turn our eyes a little towards 
Greece; for though the main hopes of the Macedonians fol- 
lowed their royal leader through the great continent of Aſia, 
yet were they not aſleep as to their intereſts in Europe, where 
ſeveral attempts were made to leſſen their power. While 
Memnon lived, the Perſians were not only lords of the fea in 
name, but in reality alſo. He retook many of the iſlands which 
had fallen under the power of Alexander ; he ſent ſhips of war 
to cruize on the coaſts of Macedonia ; and, if he had lived, 
he would have made a deſcent on Eubæa, where queſtion- 
leſs he would have been joined by a great number of the Greets. 
After his death, things were in a languiſhing condition till the 
battle of Iſus, when new efforts were made to ſtir up trou- 
bles in Greece. Thoſe, however, were rendered abortive by 
Antipater, who kept ſuch a fleet at ſea and made ſuch diſpo- 
ſitions of his land- forces, as rendered it not ſafe for any of 
the Greek ſtates to declare againſt his maſter 4. However, 
when advice arrived of this laſt victory, theſe ſmothered diſ- 
ſentions broke out into an open flame, The Greeks in gene- 
ral began to be afraid that if they made no attempt before the 
Perfian empire was abſolutely deſtroyed, all they could do after- 
wards would be to no purpoſe. As ſoon therefore as they had 
news that Memnon governor of Thrace had rebelled, and that An- 
tipater was making great COD to march againſt him, 
they took arms, Agis king Lacedæmon being declared their 
general. Antipater being informed of this, immediately 
drew together an army, and, having compoſed matters in 
Thrace, marched into Greece. It was not long before the 
armies met; that of Ag:s conſiſted of twenty two thouſand 
foot and two thouſand horſe ; Antipater had about forty thou- 
ſand men ; for when he came with a well-diſciplined army 
out ef Macedonia, many of the Greeks joined him out of fear, 
who would otherwiſe have been neuters, or have fought a- 


gainſt him. The engagement that enſued was very obſtinate 


and bloody; but at laſt Agrs was killed, and the army he com- 

manded routed, with the loſs of five thouſand three hundred 

men, Auipater himſcif loſt three thouſand five hundred; 

but it put an end to the war, for the Greeks ſeeing thefatal 

Hue of this buſineſs, and that the Athenians ſided with the 
* 
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conqueror, they were conſtrained to forget their reſentments, 
and to implore mercy®. Such was the ſtate of Greece. 


-AFTER thirty days ftay at Babylon, Alexander continued his Alexander 
march to  Suſa, which had been already rendered into the 7s po/- 
hands of Philoxenes. Here the king received the treaſures of Men of 


Darius, amounting to 
nine millions ſterling, as alſo curioſities and furniture of an 
immenſe value f. It was delivered up to him by Abulites, to 
whoſe care Darius had committed it; yet it is ſaid, that what 
the Per ſian did was by order of his maſter, who was in hopes, 
that while Alexander was employed in taking great cities and 

ing up riches, he would not march ſo ſpeedily as hitherto 
he had done, but afford him time to collect a freſh army *© 
Among other things that were found in the treaſury of Suſa, 
were the brazen ſtatues of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, 
which Terxes had carryed away when he plundered Athens. 
Theſe Alexander very carefully ſent back, and having taken 
a view of the fair palace and other things of note at Suſa, he 
began to think of quitting the province. Abulites he left in 
poſſeſſion of his command as governor of Saſa; but the 
care of the citadel he committed to Mazens. The com- 
mand of the forces he left for the defence of the province 
he gave to Archelaus. Menetes he conſtituted preſident of Sy- 
ria, Phenicia, and Cilicia, to whom, at his departure, he 
gave three thouſand talents of ſilver, with orders to ſend over 
as much of it as ſhould be neceſſary to Antipater, that he 
might the better preſerve the peace of Greece, and carry on 
his deſigns there. About this time arrived the recruits under 
the command of Amynias. They conſiſted of five hundred 
horſe and fix thouſand foot, all Macedonians ; fix hundred 
Thracian horſe, and three thouſand five hundred Trallian 
foot ; about a thouſand horſe and four thouſand foot from 
Peloponnefus ; in all about two thouſand horſe, and thirteen 
thouſand five hundred foot. "Theſe he incorporated into his 
veteran army, Without forming any new corps. He dealt al- 
ſo very kindly by them all, taking care to let them have pay 
in advance, procuring for them good quarters, and being 
preſent himſelf at the reviews, and as often as they were ex- 


erciſed k (P). Ar 
e Diopox. ubi ſupra. _ fAxetax. ubi ſupra. 5 D1- 
obo. ubi ſupra. h Cox r. I. v. 


P) Authors vary a little as to the money which Alexander ſeized 
at Suſa. Arrian ſays it was fifty thouſand talents (41) , with hun 


(41) 4rrian. J. iii. c. 16. 
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fifty thouſand talents, or upwards of 4. 
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proſecuting the war; and ſo moving 
from Suſa he paſſed the Paſitigris, and entered the country 
of the Uxians. Thoſe who inhabited the plain try ſub- 
mitted without giving him any trouble; but the mountai- 
to ſend a deputation, to inform him 
they expected a ſum of money by way of tribute for pathng 
through their country, pretending, that the Per ian monarchs 


Curtiss agrees (42). Diadora Siculys ſays there were forty thou- 
fand talents in bullion, and nine thouſand coined ; ſo that he comes 
within a thouſand talents of the ſum (43). Platarch tells us there 
were but forty thouſand talents ; yet his account riſes higher than 
any other hiftorian's, which ſeems not to have been well obſerved 
for theſe forty thouſand talents, he ſays, were in coined gold, and 
diſtinguiſhes it from the reſt of the treaſure, of which he does not 
give us the particulars ; only he ſays, there was purple to the va- 
ue of five thouſand talents, which was freſh and lively, though it 
had been laid up a hundred and ninety years. He ſays too, on 
the authority of Dinos, that veſſels filled with water from the Ni 
and the Danube, were ſet in this treaſury, as monuments of the 
mighty extent of the Perfiax empire (44). TJuftin ſays expreſly 
there were but forty thouſand talents ; which agrees well enough 
with Diodorus, whole ſteps he is obſerved to follow ; yet this au- 
thor hath a very curious paſſage, which, for the ſake of brevity 
ly, Tuſtin omitted (45). Alexander, as he informs us, com- 

in perſon to take an account of theſe treaſures, fat down on 


the royal throne, which, it ſeems, was ſo high, that his feet did 


not come near the foot- ſtool. One of his pages obſerving this, 
took up Daria s table, and placed it upon the ſoot ol, for 
which Alexander, who now fat at eaſe, commended him; but one 
of the eunuchs of the old court, fixing his eyes on the table, fell a 
weeping. Tell me friend, ſaĩd, Alexander, what it is you ſte here that 
moves you to grieve [2 nuch? O king, anſwered the eunuch, I wa: 
ence Darius's ſeruant, as I am now thine, As I loved and honoured 
my maſter while I ſerved him; ſo I cannot even now behold, without 
extreme diſquiet, that table at ⁊ubich he ſat, placed under thy feet. A- 
lexander, moved at the blunt honeſty of the man, commended 
him, and ordered it to be taken away. But Philotas interpoſed ; 
As this table, Sir, ſaid he, was not placed here by your command, 
there is nothing of inſolence in the uſe you have put it to. To me it ap- 
pears to be a thing ordained by providence, to ſhew the mutability of 
empire. The king then ordered it to remain where it was (46). 
This Philotas was the fon of Parmenio ; and we ſhall hear quick'y 
of his being tortured and put to death, on a ſuſpicion that he bote 
no good will to the glory of his maſter. * ta 


(42) Care. I v. c 2. (43) Dioder. Sicul. J. xvii. (42) 


Plat. in vit. Alex. in. I. xi c. 9. 6) Dio- 
gor. Sicul. ubi ſupra. (451 7 N (40) 
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always paid it them. Alexander anſwered coldly, That 
they would do well to come to the paſſage to receive it. 
As ſoon as they were gone, he diſpatched Craterns to ſeize the 
of the mountains, while he, in the mean time, with a 
body of horſe and light-armed troops, entered the country by 
night, through private and troubleſome roads; ſo that he 
was in the midſt of the Uxian villages before the inhabitants 
knew any thing of the matter. Theſe he plundered and 
burnt, and continuing his march ſeized the paſs, whither 
numbers of people were crowded, in hopes of receiving the 
money. They pretended at firſt to make ſome defence; 
but beſore they could form themſelves into any order, Cra- 
terus with his ſoldiers appeared over their heads, and began 
to puſh them in cduſters.over the precipices. They then fell in- 
to conſuſion, and fled into holes and caverns; however, St/y- 
gambis interpoſing and ſending to intreat Alexander to pardon 
them; he * readily acquieſced on the following terms, viz. 
that they provided for the army a hundred horſes of war, 
hve hundred baggage horſes, and thirty thouſand head of 
cattle *. | 
As we have mentioned the mother of Darius, we will Alexan- 
take this opportunity of ſpeaking of Alexander's conduct to- der's ref- 
wards her, and of-her behaviour towards him. From the pe# tow- 
time ſhe was taken at the battle of us, Alexander afforded ard: the 
her not only the title, but the obedience due to a mother, left family e 
the children of Darius under her care, and omitted nothing Darius. 
which might contribute to leflen, or eyen to obliterate, her 
misfortunes. In the late engagement it is ſaid, that when the 
Perfian horſe broke into Alexonder's camp, they came to the 
tent where ſhe was, and would have perſuaded her to make 
her eſcape ; but ſhe conſtantly refuſed, faying, That he 
would nat quit Alexander with his fortune l. The king, when 
he purpoſed to purſue the war, left her at Suſu, having affign- 
ed her and her grand-childrea a tutor, that he might have 
the pleaſure of converſing with them without an interpreter ; 
and hence it was that the ſent to intreat him to pity and ſpare 
the Uzians, who, through raſhneſs and folly, had incurred 


his diſpleaſure. And we have ſcen what deference Alexander 
paid to her mediation (Q). 


AFTER 
i Arian. I. iii. c. 17. Dropor. ubi ſupra, * AR 
RIAN. ubi ſupra. ! Driopox. ubi {ſupra: m ArRIA: . 


ubi ſupra. 


(Q There is nothing in the life of Alexander which hath afford 
ed the rhetoricians, who have made their ations his theme, fo 
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AFTER chaſtiſing the Uxians, Alexander ordered Parmenio 
to march with the Theſſalian horſe, the royal brigade, the 
mercenary foot, with the carriages and baggage, through the 
ordinary open road againſt the enemy. In the mean time, he 
with the Macedonian foot, and the light-armed troops, and 
a body of horſe and archers, marched over the mountains to 


happy an opportunity of exerting their genii, a; his tenderneſs to 
the family of Darius. Plutarch and Curtius are particularly fond 
of theſe paſſages, and have taken all poſſible care to ſet them out 
to the beſt advantage. The laſt mentioned author hath inſerted in 
his work a very extraordinary relation of an interview between 
Alexander and Sifygambis at Suſa. We were afraid of ſwelling 
the text too much, otherwiſe it had been inſerted there ; yet con- 
ſidering the manner in which it is told, perhaps it will appear with 
greater propriety ina note, by way of appendix. Alexander having re- 
ceived from Macedon ſeveral pieces of and other rich veſtures, 
he ordered them to be ſent to Sifagambrs, together with the perſons 
who had wrought them, with a compliment, as he intended it, 
that if the fabricature of theſe garments pleaſed her, ſhe might let 
her grand-children be taught how to make them for their diverſion ; 
but working in wool being then held in Perfa a very mean and diſ- 
honourable thing, Sifygambir ſhed tears when ſhe heard the meſiage. 
The perſon who carried it returned therefore in haſte to Alexander. 
and acquainted him, that S;fygambi; was much difpleafed; whereupon 
the king went inſtantly unto her apartment, in order to confole 
her, and to remove any miſconſtruction ſhe might have put on his 
meſſage. Dear mother, ſaid he, the robe, in which you ſee me 
6 „ was not only preſented me by my ſiſters, but is alſo the 
«© work of their hands ; be convinced, madam, from thence, that 
I meant not to offend you, but as I was led into an error through 
« the cuſtom of my country, impute what is amiſs to my ignorance, 
„ and not to any fault in my will. Hitherto I have made it my 
<« ſtudy never to tranſgreſs any of your cuſtoms. As ſoon as I was 
* informed, that it was held diſreſpectful in Perfia for a ſon to fit 


„ beforee his mother, till licenſed ſo to do by her, I made it a rule 


« with me never to fit before you, till I received your commands. 
«« As often as you have offered to proftrate yourſelf before me, 
I have taken care to prevent it; and as the laſt and higheſt token 
« of my eſteem, have always ftiled you mother, a title, ſtrictly 
«« ſpeaking, belonging only to Olympias (47) '*. Curtizs concludes 
his chapter here without telling us more than that Sifygambis was 


ſatisfied. In all probability, ſhe could not but, be well pleaſed at 


an explanation which took from her all apprehenſions of Alexander 3 
prejudice towards her family ; but that this is the very ſpeech which 


Alexander made to her, will perhaps not eaſily be credited on ac- 
count of its rhetorical quaintneſs. 


(46) Diodor. Sicul. abi ſupra. (47) Curt. lib. v. c. 9. 
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the Perfien ſreights. Theſe he found effectually fortified 
with a ſtrong wall, flanked with towers, and 4riobarzanes, 
with an of forty thouſand foot and feven thouſand horſe, 
poſted behind to diſpute his paſſage. The king truſting to his 
uſual fortune, immediately ſtormed the wall; but after a long 
and bloody conflict, in which he loſt - abundance of men, he 
was forced to ſound a retreat, having been able to effect no- 
thing . He then began to inquire for ſome other way, and 
having met with a man who had been formerly a priſoner, his 
father a Lycian, his mother a Perſan, ſo that he ſpoke both 
tongues ; this man told him, that baving long kept ſheep on 
theſe mountains, he could lead him to another paſs, but that 
in truth it was difficult enough too. Alexander thereupon 
left Craterus in his camp, with orders, that as foon as he per- 
ceived that himſelf had paſſed the other ſtreights, and was a- 
bout to attack the Perſian camp, he ſhould ſcale the wall ». 
Then following his Lycian guide, he marched that night an 
hundred furlongs, and by an intricate road arrived at laſt at 
the ſtreights ; and though he met with a river in his way, 
yet he paſſed it, and advanced fo ſpeedily, that by day-break 
he ſurprized the firit guards; whom he cut all to pieces, as 
he did moſt of-thoſe in the ſecond poſt, whereby A iobarza- 
nes received no intelligence of his paſſage, till Alexander at- 
tacked him in his camp. Craterus, as joon as he heard the 
trumpet found, attacked the wall; this ſo diſtracted the Per- 
fans, that they would have fled, but it was impoſſible. Pro- 
lemy ſeized- the wall with threeithouſand foot. Alexander 
charged them before, Craterus behind, when they fled tg the 
wall, Ptolemy drove them back. "Thus diſtreſſed, they knew 
not what to do, and the far greater part of them were put to 
the ſword. Ariobarzanes himſelf with a few horſe eſcaped in- 
to the mountains. Alexander then returning in haſte to the 
river, thened the flight bridge he had thrown over it, 
and paſſed over all his army ; then by long marches he ſought 
to reach the capital of Perſia; at Paſargadæ he ſeized the 
treaſures of Cyrus, and appoin 
Perfia. Diadorus and other hiſtorians tell us, that when he 
was near Perſepolis, he met eight hundred Greczans, all of 
whom had their bodies grievouſly mangled, and that they with 
one voice cried out on the barbarous treatment they had met 
with from the Perfianz, among whom they were priſoners. 
In compaſſion to which miſerable tale, the king generouſly 
relieved them, promiſed to ſend them ſafe back to Greece, 


» Anta. lib. iii. c. 48; » Dio. ubi ſupra. Pur. in 
vit. Alex. 
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and vowed deſtruction againſt Perſepolts *. Arrianſand Plutarch 
have not a word of this tale; without doubt they had heard 
it, and their not inſerting it ſeems to carry in it a ſtrong indi- 


cation of its being fabulous. In all probability, it was calcu- 


lated, like another ſtory we ſhall mention preſently, to excuſe 
a fact that never can be excuſed. However it was, the king 
came at laſt to Perſepolis, and meeting with no oppoſition, he 
made war on the royal palace, and under colour of revenging 
what Xerxes had done at Athens, moſt barbarouſly deſtroyed 
the moſt magnificent pile, this, or perhaps any other, part 
of the world could boaſt. Parmenio, the friend of Philip, 
a man always of moderate counſels, interpoſed in vain. 

vain he repreſented to Alexander, that the deſtruction of this 
moſt noble palace would make him appear a barbarian to the 
Afiatics, and put them in doubt whether he intended to keep 
Afia, or only to plunder it; that beſides it was no revenge 
upon the Perfians to raze what was no longer theirs, but his 4. 
The king was poſitive, as indeed he generally was ; the city 
of Perſepolis was given up to the plunder of the ſoldiers, and 
then the palace ſet on fire and deſtroyed. Diadorus tells us, 
that Alexander having afſembled his troops, made them a long 
ſpeech, wherein he ſet forth the reaſons, ſuch as they were, 
of his proceeding in this cruel manner; he charged this city 
with having cauſed innumerable miſchieſs to Greece, with im- 
placable hatred towards her, and with growing rich by her 
ſpoils, and to avenge all thoſe injuries, he gave it up to them, 
to do with it, the inhabitants, and their eſtates whatever they 
thought fit. Upon this the Macedonians ruſhed into the place, 


and put to the ſword, without mercy, all they could lay 


hands on, plundering and tearing away all the wealth, jewels, 
rich furniture, and gorgeous veſtments, with which the houſes 
were full; and though they every-where loaded themſelves 
with ſilver, gold, and purple, their thirſt of ſpoil did but ſo 
much the more increaſe, every one thinking himſelf had too 
little, and others had too much, ſo that quarrels enſuing, ma- 
ny had their hands cut off, as they endeavoured to ſnatch and 
rear away prizes, and others were killed. Women of all 
ages and conditions they ſeized for the ſake of their cloaths 
and ornaments ; ſuch as their beauty made deſirable, they 
raviſhed, ftripping all alike they ſold them for flaves ; 
ſo that in the ſame proportion, whereby Perſepolis 
excelled all other cities before the Macedonians approached it, 
ſhe was by them depreſſed in miſery and calamity below 


r Diopos. ubi ſupra. Cor. lib. v. c. 8. 1 Arran. lib. 
iii. c. 18. 
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the moſt wretched village on the earth. In the palace, 
Alexander ſeized to his own uſe a hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand talents, which he immediately ordered to be tranſport- 
ed on mules and camels, for he had ſuch an extreme averſion 
to the inhabitants of Perſepolis, that is, even to the miſerable 
remains of them, that he would leave nothing valuable with 
them, nor truſt any thing near them. Many authors tell us, 
that the palace of Perſepolis was not deſtroyed through any 
deſign but from an accident; that Alexander having made a 

t entertainment therein, whereat himſelf, his friends, and 
their miſtreſſes were preſent, one Thais an Athenian courte- 
zan, Who lived with Ptolemy the ſon of Lagus, when they 
were well heated with wine, ſaid, It would be a glorious thing 
to ſacrifice to the honour of Greece this proud palace, the ha- 
bitation of its implacable enemies; this being approved by 
the company, they cried out, Come on, bring us fire-brands ; 
and the king, waking upon him to lead them, they with 
ſongs, pipes, and flutes, marched to execute this glorious 
propoſal ; Thais acting as lieutenant-general, and throwing 
the next fire-brand to the king. The reflection of Diodo- 
rus on this ſtory is very ſingular. It was, fays he, very ob- 
ſervable, and a thing deſcrving admiration, to fee the ſacri- 
lege and impiety of Xerxes king of Perſia, in his outrages 
committed in the citadel of Athens, ſo ſignally revenged fo 
many years afterwards through the advice of a courtezan of 
the fame city*. As there is not a word of Thazs, or this 
drunken entertainment, in Arrian, there are juſt grounds to 
ſuſpe& that the whole ſtory is a forgery, the intent of which 
is explained to us by this remark : The deſtruction of Perſe- 
polis had in it a barbarity unbecoming a Greet, and moſt un- 
worthy of Alexander. To reſolve therefore that deſtruction 
into a judgment from the deity, and to make the execution 
thereof the ſudden effect of ſome irreſiſtible inſpiration, is cer- 
tainly a good way of taking off the load from Alexander; but 
where then is it to be laid? Why, upon heaven !] a practice 
no ſober hiſtorian will cver countenance, or preſume to fa- 
vour a prince at the expence of providence, 
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DvuRiNnG the time that Alexander continued at Peærſepolis, Alexander 
he received advice, that Darius remained {till at Echatana in follows 
Media. He determined to march after him, which he did Darius. 


in a moſt precipitate manner, for in twelve days he reached 
Media, moving near forty miles a day; in three days more 
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he reached Echatana, where he was thoroughly informed of 
Darius's condition, that he had not with him above three 
thouſand horſe and fix thouſand foot, and that with theſe he 
had retired five days before, with an intent to paſs into the 
remoteſt provinces of his empire. This put ſome ſtop to his 
rapid progreſs, and, perceiving that there was no neceſſity for 
thus hurrying himſelf and his ſoldiers, he began to give ſuch 
orders as were neceſſary in the preſent ſituation of his affairs », 
The Theſſalian horſe, who had deſerved ſo well of him in all 
his battles, he diſmiſſed according to his agreement, gave 
them their whole pay, and ordered two thouſand talents over 
and above to be diſtributed among them. He then declared, 
that he would force no man, but if any of them were wil- 
ling to ſerve him longer for pay, he deſired that they would 
enter their names in a book, which a great many of them 
did; the reſt ſold their horſes, and prepared for their. depar- 
ture. The king named Epocillus to conduct them to the fea, 
and aſſigned him a body of horſe as an efcort ; he likewiſe 
ſent Menetes with them to take care of their embarquement, 
and that they were ſafely landed in Eubæa without any ex- 
pence to themſelves. Parmenio he directed to fee all the ſe- 
veral ſums of money, which had been collected throughout 
Per ſia, delivered to his treaſurer Harpalus at the caſtle of Ec- 
batana, to whom he affigned a guard of fix thouſand Mace- 
donian foot, and a conſiderable corps of horſe. This Harpa- 
lus was one of Alexander's principal favourites, and as he was 
a monarch remarkably ſteady in his affections, fo this man 
had experienced. his clemency as well as his kindneſs ; for 
having, after the battle of Granicus, been appointed treaſurer, 
he had by degrees got large ſums into his hands, and being 
terrified by ſome artful people with ſtories of. the king's rigid 
temper, he fled, and carried away great ſums with him. A- 
lexander, inquiring thoroughly into the matter, entertained a 
favourable opinion of the man, notwithſtanding all this, and 
therefor: ſent to invite him back again, aſſuring him, that he 
would forget all that was paſt, which he not only performed, 


bit reſtored him to his favour and former poſt. The reaſon. 


of all this was, that Harpalus had been his friend and confi- 


dent in his father's time, and at that time too, when to be 


well with Alexander was no way to be well with Philip; he 
had even been baniſhed on his account, and durſt not return 
to the court of Macedon, till Alexander had afſumed the 


* Arian. lib. iii. c. 19. Dioposr. Sicut. ubi ſupra. Prur. 
in vita Alex, Cuz. lib. v. | | 
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crown v. Hence the gratitude of this prince appears, who, 
in the midſt of victories, and after ſo many pro- 
vinces, could e and reward thoſe who ſided with 
him, when he was but ——— perſon i in the little —— 
of Macedon. © © © 

ABovurT this time the king received advice from 4 The affairs 
that all troubles there were happily ended through the extra- of Greece, 
ordinary care and conduct of Antipater, who had reduced the 2 of the 
Lacedezmonians ſo low, that they were conſtrained to accept ha, fami- 
any terms of peace which he was pleaſed to afford them; © / Ma-. 
and, on the other hand, Antipater, to do his maſter honour, * Cedon. 
would come to no nt, but on condition that they ſent 
deputies into 4x2 beg pardon of Alexander, and to implore 
his favour *. e ſervices gave him a great intereſt in the 
heart of his prince, who as yet had not learned to diſtruſt his 
ſervants, or to conceiye jealouſies of thofe, who, by their 
important ſervices, had ſhewn the extenſiveneſs of their ca- 

ities. He ſent therefore inſtructions to that miniſter to 
keep always a guard about his perſon, made him ſuch remit- 
tances as were ſufficient to pay his army regulariy, and to 
ſupport the experice neceſſary for preſerving the tranquillity 
of Greece ; he likewiſe fent — ſums to his mother and 
relations, as alſo moſt magnificent preſents to his old friends 
and acquaintance. This bountiful temper of his Olympias 
looked on as extravagance, and on this topic ſhe wrote him 
long and frequent letters, telling him, that though it was nt — 
he ſhould give, and give like a king, yet that ſome bounds 
ſhould be. ſet even to royal munificence. That his rewards | 
did not render men grateful, but rather made them indepen- 
dent: That his favourites were ſo rich, they were continu- 
ally ſtudying how to engage new As, ſo that while 
they were obliging all men to their ſervice, he was like to 
have few ſervants left 7. Ihe king read theſe letters, and, 
knowing the temper of his mother, laid them by carefully, 
without ever ſpeaking of their contents; only one day it hap- 
pened, that he opened an epiſtle from Olympias, when He- 
pheſtion ſat behind him. Alexander perceived that he read 
over his ſhoulder, yet he forbad him not; but when himſelf 
had read the letter out, he took his ſignet off his finger, and | 
clapped it on his favourite's mouth. But the great ground 1 
of expoſtulation between Olympias and her ſon was the 
king's ſteady refuſal to permit her to have any hand in the 
regency. But he knew her too well, and was afraid to ſuffer | 


w ArRIan. ubi ſupra. PLuT. in vita Alex. & in vita Demoſth. 
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a woman of her intriguing ſpirit to intermeddle with the go- 
vernment. On the other hand, Autipater wrote often in the fame 
ſtile, lamenting his condition, as being continually expoſed 
to the artifices and ,malice of Olympias. When Alexander 
one day had read a very prolix letter of this nature, and 


which was written with more than ordinary ſpirit, he could 
not help ſaying; I wonder Antipater does not know, that one 


tear of a mother can blot out a thouſand of theſe letters *. Thus 
in the midſt of all the favours of fortune, while he was ſeiz- 
ing crowns in Afia, and had them ſent after him from Eu- 
rope, Alexander found his head little the eafter, and himſelf 
as uncaſy in his private family, as any man within the bounds 
of the numberleſs provinces he had ſubdued. It may be, 
theſe cares contributed to make him more ready to enter on 
new expeditions, m hopes of burying private diſquiet in pub- 
lic diſorder, and make the loud tumult of war drown thoſe 
ſmaller and harſher noifcs which forbad him reft. 

On new informations, as to the 


light-armed 
troops ſet out once more on the purſuit, marching as far as 
Rhages, a city one day's journey from the Caſpian ſtreights; 
there be underſtood that Darius had paſſed thoſe ſtreights 
ſome time before, which information leaving him again 
without hopes, he halted for five days. Oxidates, a Per fan 
whom Darius had left priſoner at Saſæ, was appointed go- 
vernor of Media, as the king departed on his Parthian ex- 
pedition. The Caſpian ftreights he paſſed immediately with- 
out oppoſition, and then gave directions for collecting pro- 
viſtons ſuſicient to ſerve his army on a long march through 
2 waſted country. But before his officers could accomplith 


bis commands, Bagiſtaner the Babyloniar, and Antibelus 


the fon of Mazæus came from Darius to acquaint him, 
that Beſſus -governor of Bactria, Barzaentes, preſident of 
Arachoſia, and Nabarzanes a general of horſe, had con- 
fpired againſt and made that prince priſoner *. Alexander, 
as ſoon as he heard this, marched with his horſe and a few 
choſen foot without intermiſſion, except a few hours at noon, 


fo that the next morning he entered the camp, from whence 


theſe noblemen came; there he was farther aflured, that 
Darius was bound in his chariot, that Beſſus had afſumed 
the imperial title, and that all the army had ſubmitted to 
him, except Artabazus, and his ſons, and the Greel mer- 
cenaries, who, not being able to hinder what had paſt, 
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left the great road and retired into the mountains. He 
alſo received advice, that thoſe who had the king in cuſtody 
had determined, if Alexander continued his purſuit, to dehi- 
ver him up, and conſult their own ſafety; but if he left 
it off, they would raiſe as great an army as they could, 
and ſhare the empire among them. That Beſſus was de- 
clared general of the army at preſem, as well becauſe of 
the great neceſſity there was for him about Darius's perſon, 
as becauſe he was taken priſoner in his province. Alexander 
hearing this reſulved to continue his march with all poſiible 
ſpeed ; and though his men as well as their horſes were har- 
raſſed with i t labour, he nevertheleſs proceeded, and 
travelling hard all that night and till noon the next day, ar- 
rived at a certain village, where they who led Darius about 

had pitched their tents the day before; and being there far- 

ther aſſured, that they deſigned to march by night, he 
inquired of the inhabitants, it they knew any nigher road 
than that by which they fled, that he might the ſooner o- 
vertake them ? they told him they did; but that it led 
through a country deſert, and deftitute of water. He not- 
Wi ing ordered them to be his guides, and when he 
underſtood that the foot could not poſſibly keep pace with 
the horſe in ſo haſty a march, he commanded about five hun- 


dred horſe-men to alight, and the captains of foot, and o- 


thers of their beſt men, ſuch as were heavy armed, to mount 
their horſes. He alſo ordered Nicenor captain of the tar- 
geteers, and Attalus commander of the Agrians, to march 
with thoſe who were light-armed along the great road, 
which Beſſus and his companions had taken. The reſt of 
the ſoot were left to follow in order. He ſet forwards at 
the cloſe of the evening, and proceeded with the utmoſt vi- 
gour ; and having marched four hundred furlongs that 
night, early the next morning came up with the Barbari- 
ans, who were flying all in diſorder and unarmed. A few 
of them drew up in ranks, as if they had deſigned to defend 
themſelves ; but the greateſt part at the firſt ſight of Alex- 
.ander turned their backs without ſtriking one blow ; and 
when a few of thoſe who betook themſelves to their arms were 
cut off and fled, Befſas and his companions ſtill carried Da- 
rius about in a chariot; but perceiving Alexander at hand, 
Satibarzanes and Barzaentes, after having given him ſeve- 
ral grievous wounds, there left him, and with a party of 
ſix hundred horſe haſted away; ſoon after which Darius, 
before Alexander had yet ſeen him, died of his wounds Þ. 
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This is the account of Arrian. But Plutarch relates it 
ſomewhat differently; he informs us, that the king had not 
with him above threeſcore horſe. when he came up with. the 
Barharians ; that they "trampled over beaps of rich booty, 
and even large quantities of filver and gold, without offer- 
ing to alight, that they might if poſſible come up with the 
foremoſt of the party who were about the chariot of Da- 
rius; Which at laſt they did, one Poly/iratus being the 
firſt that perceived him; be making up to the chariot, faw 
the unfortunate king ſtretched at his full length, mortally 
wounded and gaiping for breath. However, he earneſtly 
deſired ſome drink. The Macedanian preſenting him with 


2 a Cup of water, Darius taſted a little of it, and then ſaid, 


That to receive ſuch a benefit, and not have it in bit pow- 


er to make any return, was the laſt and —_— 


bis ill fortune; however, continued he, » Whoſe 
kindneſs to my mother, 


me : 
this event, tell him that I gave him my. right hand in teſti- 
mony of my ſenſe of his kindneſs : Saying this he gave his 
hand to Poly/tratus, and breathed his Alexander when 
he ſaw the dead body, covered it with his own cloak, and 
ordered it to be ſent to Seygambis, that it might be in- 
terred in the royal ſepulehre of the Perſian kings s. 
As ſoon as Alexander had collected his forces together 
and had ſettled the government of Parthia, he entered Hyr- 
cania, and having, according to his wonted cuſtom, com- 
mitted the groſs of his army with the baggage and carri- 
ages to the care of Craterus, he at the head of a choice corps 
of horſe and foot paſſed through certain eraggy roads, while 
the army took an open and eaſy paſſage, and before their 
arrival ſtruck all the province with ſuch” terror, that all the 
principal places were put into his hands. Nabarzanes, who 
was one of the conſpirators againſt Darius, furrendered him- 
ſelf here, ſo did Phradaphernes, governor of Hyrcania and 
Parthia. Artabaxus and his ſons arrived thortly after, and 


w 


the Greek mercenaries, who had fled" into the i 
ſent deputies to deſire that he would pardon what was 
paſt, and admit them to his ſervice ; but che king 

not hear of any treaty, becauſe, as he ſaid, they were in- 
famous perſons, who had taken up arms againſt their coun- 
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try, and had obſtinately perſiſted in their rebellion ; " - 
conſideration of their behaviour towards their late m 
conſented to receive them as priſoners at — ; 3 
which terms they at laſt ſubmitted, beſeeching the king to 
ſend ſomebody to conduct them to his camp. The king 
thereupon ſent Andronicus and Artabazus for that purpoſe, 
and on their arrival treated them with great lenity, receiving 
them not long after into his ſervice d. 


145 


THAT burning defire which Alexander had to become The Mardi 
the lord and maſter of every nation, of whom he had the reduced. 


leaſt intelligence, induced him to enter the country of the 
Mardi, merely becauſe its rocks and barrenneſs had hindered 
any body hitherto from making a conqueſt of it, or even 
from attempting it; however, he ſucceeded very happily by 
dint of a ſtratagem; for giving the neceſſary directions for 
the march of his forces, he ſuddenly turned back with a 
body of light-armed troops and choſen horſe, with which he 
260 ſo vigorouſly, that the Mardi, aſtoniſhed at an expe- 
dition they ſo little expected, fled to inacceffible rocks and 
caverns, a few only pretending to take up arms, and they 
to very little purpoſe; for where-ever they appeared in the 
plains, the king drove them with his horſe ; and when- ever 
he diſcerned them encamped on the tops of mountains, he 
ordered all the paſſages to them to be ſo well guarded, 
that the Barbarians, finding it impoſſible to abſt, were 
conſtrained to ſurrender. While he was thus employed, it 
happened, that a party of the Mardi ſeized and carried off 
his favourite horſe Bucephalus. No accident could poſſibly 
have diſturbed the king more than this, for he had an extra- 
vagant love for this creature, on account of its ſingular pro- 
perties and the long ſervice it had done him. He therefore 
began to hew down ali the trees in the neighbourhood of his 
camp, and to burn whatever huts and houſcs could be 
wund, cauſing proclamation to be made in the language of 
the coun:ry, whereby he ſignified, that if his horſe was not 
reſtored without injury, he would burn and deſtroy all things 
that were capable of feeling the effects of his indignation ; 
which fo terrified the Mardi, that they ſent back Bucephalus 
immediately, accompanied with a deputation loaden with pre- 
tents, and veſted with full authority to ſubmit the whole na- 
tion to the king's pleaſure . Alexander then appointed Au- 
tophradates, prefident of the Tapuri, to be governor alſo of 
this country, and, well ſatisfied with this conqueſt, returned 
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to the main body of his army, where many things required 
his care, and where the foldiers impatiently expected his re- 
turn, in hopes of having ſome bounds ſet to their labours, 
and the end of the war talked of at leaſt with ſome degree of 
certainty f. 

Alexander at his arrival found not only the Grecian merce- 
naries brought ſafe to his camp by Andronicus, but alſo four 
Lacedæmonian embaſſadors, with Diopithes the Athenian em- 
baſſador, and many others, cloathed with the like character, 
who, till he was made a priſoner, had attended on Darius; 
the Lacedemonians and Athenians he ordered to be kept 
in ſafe cuſtody ; as for the miniſters of ſuch ſtates as had 
been ſubject to the Perſians, theſe he diſmiſſed, for he thought 
it but juſt that while any ſtate owned a dependence to another, 
it ſhould ſend miniſters to recognize that dependence, and to 
receive inſtructions from the ſovereign. As to the Greet 
mercenaries, he diſtinguiſhed them thus ; ſuch as had been in 
the ſervice of the Perſian before the Greeks entered into the 
general alliance for carrying on the war, he ſet at liberty, and 
left them free to a&t as they thought fit ; but for ſuch as had 
entered into the Perſian ſervice afterwards, and had know- 
ingly and avowedly fought againſt their country, theſe he 
ordered to be enliſted and enrolled among his own troops, al- 
lowing them, however, the ſame pay which they. had here- 
tofore received from Darius, appointing at the ſame time 
Andronicus, who had negotiated their ſurrender, to be com- 
mander in chief of that body which he had taken into his 
pay 3. Aſter this he marched to Zeudracarta, the capital of 
Hyrcauia, where for fifteen days he celebrated ſolemn games, 
and ſacrificed with great magnificence to the gods of Greece ; 
afterwards he entered Aria, and coming to the chief city 
thereof, Satibarzanes, the governor thereof, came and ſub- 
mitted to him; upon which Alexander continued him in his 
government, and aſſigned him a guard of Macedonian archers 
on horſeback commanded by Anaxippus. Here he received 
advice, that the traitor Beſſus had cauſed himſelf to be pro- 
claimed king of Aſia by the name of Artaxerxes; this exceed- 
ingly provoked the king, who inſtantly prepared wo march 


after him into Ba&ria, in order to call him to a ſevere ac- 


count, for his former treachery and for this new act of inſo- 
lence. He was ſcarce, however, out of the province of Aria 
before advice came to him, that Satibarzanes, immediately 
on his departure, had maſſacred Anaxippus and all the Mace- 
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donians, and having aſſembled a great body of forces in the 
neighbourhood of the chief city, which was called Ariteana, 
was about to declare either for himſelf or for Beſſus, accord- 
ing as he ſhould be encouraged by the ſucceſs of his enter- 
prize; but Alexander was not a prince of a temper capable of 
allowing time for the ripening of ſuch deſigns; for, as ſoon 
as he was told this, he marched inſtantly with a body of 
horſe and light-armed troops, and, travelling ſeventy miles 
in two days, arrived in the neighbourhood of Aritoana be- 
fore Satibarzanes had the leaſt intelligence of his march. 
Then it was this Perſian diſcovered how unfit he himſelf was 
for the management of ſuch an undertaking ; for though he 
had with him a very conſiderable body of for ces, yet, inſtead 
of attacking Alexander and his troops, fatigued with ſuch an 
exceſſive march, or of intrenching himſelf in order to defend 
the army under his command, he inſtantly quitted the field 
with a body of horſe, and fled with all the expedition he was 
able to Beſſus, who willingly received him b. Curtius tells 
us, that thirteen thouſand Arians retiring to a high rock, 
which was abſolutely inacceſſible, refuſed to treat with 
Alexander, in hopes that, ſeeing it impoſſible to come at 
them, he would, when he quitted the country, leave them 
as he found them. The king, however, took quite a con- 
trary courſe ; for, while he with his horſe purſued Satibarza- 
nes, Craterus with the foot ſurrounded the bottom of the 
rock, and held the Arians in a manner priſoners till Alexan- 
der's return. As ſoon as the king came into the camp, he 
ordered wood of all forts to be cut, and having laid a founda- 
tion of large billets, reared up a vaſt pile, till it was even 
with the rock ; the ſame thing being done on the oppoſite 
ſide, and at each corner, according as the wind ſerved, they 
ſet theſe piles on fire, and the flames being driven violently 
upon the rock, the people were compelled to throw them- 


ſelves from thence, ſome half burnt, others naked; ſome few 


who cried out for mercy were ſaved. Throughout the whole 
province, Alexander made it his buſineſs to ſearch out the 
chiets and the accomplices in the rebellion, al! of whom he 
either put to death, or fold for ſlaves; then he appointed 
Arſames the fon of Artabanus governor of Aria, thence 
marched with his army againſt the Zarangæ, who, under 
the command of Barzaentes, one of thoſe who had conſpired 
againſt Darius, were up in arms, and threatened to make an 
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obſtinate defence; but their hearts failed them when 
Alexander drew near, inſomuch that numbers daily falling off, 
Barzaentes, being afraid they would purchaſe their own ſafe- 
ty at the expence of his, privately withdrew from his camp, 
and crofling the river Indus, ſought ſhelter among the nations 
beyond it ; but they, either dreading the power of Alexan- 
der, or deteſting the treachery of this Perſian towards his for- 
mer maſter, ſeized and delivered him up; whereupon Alzx- 
ander immediately ordered him to be put to death, as well for 
the ſake of his own ſafety, as that he might ſeem to revenge 
that perfidy which had been uſed towards his unfortunate pre- 
deceſſor. But it is now time to quit for a ſhort ſpace the 
ſtory of foreign wars, in order to turn our eyes on the diſſen- 
ſions, factions, and conſpiracies, which began to deform that 
victorious army, wherewith in ſo ſhort a time the greater 
part of Aſia had been over-run. 

THe firſt and indeed the grand ſource of thoſe troubles 


inthe Ma- which imbittered Alexander's victories was, the immenſe 


cedonian 


treaſure acquired by them, and the beneficent temper of 


army, their Alexander himſelf. For, while with a laviſh hand he be- 


cauſes and 
effes. 


ſtowed all things on all who were near him, many made a 
wrong uſe of his bounty, and fooliſhly indulged thoſe vices by 
the practice of which the former poſlefſors of that wealth, 
which was now theirs, had loft it. Among other inſtances 
of Alexander's favourites, Plutarch informs us, that Agnon 
the Teian wore ſilver nails in his ſhoes ; that Leonatus em- 
ployed ſeveral camels in tranſporting powder from Egypt, 
which he ufed when he wreſtled. Hepheſtien wore very rich 
garments, and affected in every thing the Perfian manner of 
living; but above all Philotas is ſaid to have been nice in his 
dreſs, his table, his equipage, and moſt munificent to his 


friends; one of whom aſking him to lend him a ſum of mo- 


ney, he inſtantly ordered it to be given him by his ſteward ; 
but the ſteward affirming there was no money in his coffers, 
Philatas replied warmly, Have you not then plate and cloaths 


of mine, turn them into money rather than let my friend 


wantk, Alexander himſelf began to be very ſenſible of the 
miſchiefs that would be produced by the introduction of luxury 
among his people ; he therefore ſought to extinguiſh it by 
diſcourſing the moſt eminent of his courtiers, whom he ſaw 
giving into this way of living; he told them, that he was 
ſurprized that they, who had experienced that ſolid ſatiſ- 
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faction which reſults from an induſt:;ious and laborious courſe 
of life, ſhould fink into that ſupineneſs and indolence which 
had deſtroyed the Perſians, and which without queſtion would 
enervate and enfeeble themſelves; he told them, that to poſ- 
ſeſs wealth and uſe it was great and noble; but to make it 
the inſtrument of riot and luxury was baſe and effeminate; he 
expoſtulated with them on the impropriety of ſuch a conduct 
in men who were till ſoldiers ; he aſked them, how it could 
be expected that a man ſhould keep his arms bright, and exer- 
ciſe them with activity, who would not ſo much as employ 
his own hands in doing things neceſſary about his own body, 
but would rather call in the aid of a ſervant, as if by gaining 
riches he had loſt the uſe of his limbs. By his own behaviour 
alſo, he to the utmoſt diſcouraged this fort of lazy and inac- 
tive pride ; for when at any time he relaxed a little from the 
toils of war, he diverted himſelf with hunting, -in which he 
could endure not only all the rigour of the ſeaſon, but would 
alſo faſt ſometimes throughout the whole day. Once when 
he was engaged in this exerciſe, a hon of a prodigious ſize 
attacked him : the king defended himſelf with great courage, 
and at laſt, though with much ado, he flew the beaſt, upon 
which the Lacedemonian embaſſador made him a well-turned 
compliment: You have, Sir, ſaid he, vindicated your title 
to royalty, even againſt the lion. Craterus was fo much pleaſ- 
ed with this adventure, that he cauſed the whole of it to be 
expreſſed in figures of braſs by the hands of Lyſippus and Leo- 
chares, which noble piece he dedicated in the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi. Yet neither Alexander's diſcourſes nor his actions 

ailed ; the manners of his courtiers proceeded from bad to 
worſe, in ſpite of all he could ſay or do to prevent it; and 
at laſt they proceeded fo far, as to cenſure his conduct, and 
to expreſs themſelves with ſome bitterneſs on the ſubject of 
his long continuance of the war, and his leading them con- 
ſtantly from one labour to another. All this at firſt drew no 
harſher language from Alexander than this: That to do well 
and to be ill ſpoken of, was becoming the rcyal dignity. But by 
degrees, as things went farther, he was obliged to alter his 

viour : For when the whole army was ſplit into factions, 
and the ſoldiers were ever o;e:ly inveighing againſt his admi- 
niftration, Alexander was under a neceflity of reproving 
them, talking to them ſeverely, and of taking other me- 
thods to oblige them to keep their ſpeech within the 
bounds of decency, and their actions within the limits of 
their duty l. Curtius tells us, that to eradicate this ſpirit of 
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mutinv, and to reſtore the antient Macedonian diſcipline, he 
was forced to cauſe fire to be ſet to the ſpoils collected by 
the ſoldiers, and reduce them all to aſhes , which, how- 
ever, is very incredible; and therefore we prefer Plu- 
tarch's account of this matter. He ſays, that when he led 
his army out of Hyrcania, he perceived in them an unwil- 
lingneſs to follow him, that is, he firſt perceived in them 
that ſullen diſreſpectfu] humour which generally precedes mu- 
tiny. Upon this occaſion he had not recourſe either to harſh 
words or ſevere ufage ; but having ſummoned the ſoldiers to 
an afſembly ; he in a long and eloquent harangue gave them 
to underſtand. *+ That hitherto the Barbarians had ſeen 
cc them no otherwiſe than as it were in a dream; and if the 

« ſhould think of returning when they had only alarmed A- 
„ fia, and not conquered it, thoſe Barbarians would ſet up- 
«© on them and deſtroy them like ſo many women. Howe- 
e yer, he would detain none of them againſt their will, but 
« give ſuch as defired it free liberty to return; but withal 
<< proteſted againſt thoſe who thould be fo mean-ſpirited, as 
« to deſert him and his friends, and thoſe who were willing 
<« to fight under him till in an enterprize ſo great and glori- 
© us, as it would be to make the Macedonians lords of the 
„ habitable world”*. What the reſult of this exhorta tion 
was, the fame author informs us from a letter written by A- 
lexander to Antipater, wherein it is thus expreſled : << That 
«© when he had ſpoken to them after this manner, they una- 
« nimoufly cried out, they were ready to go with him whi- 
% therſoever he ſhould be pleaſed to lead them®”. From 
this time forward, however, Alexander began to alter his con- 
duct, and, by giving himſelf a little into the cuſtoms of the 
orientals, endeavoured to ſecure that obedience from his new 
ſubjects, which he found it ſo difficult to preſerve among his 
old ones; he likewiſe endeavoured to blend the cuſtoms of the 
Aſiatics and the Greeks by various methods. The form of 
his civil government reſembled that of the antient Perſian 
kings: In military affairs, however, he preſerved the Ma- 
cedonian diſcipline ; but then he made choice of thirty thou- 
ſand boys out of the provinces, whom he cauſed to be in- 
ſtructed in the Greet tongue, and directed to be brought up 
in ſuch a manner, as that from time to time he might with 
them fill up the phalanx. The Macedonians ſaw with great 
concern theſe extraordinary meaſures, which ſuited very in- 
differently with their groſs underſtandings; for they thought 
after all this fighting to be abſolute lords of A, and to 
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poſſeſs not only the riches of its inhabitants, but to rule o- 
ver the inhabitants themſelves. Whereas they ſaw plainly, 
that Alexander meant no ſuch thing; but that, on the con- 
trary, he conferred governments, offices at court, and all 
other marks both of confidence and favour indiſcriminately 
on Perſians and Greeks. Plutarch has taken great pains 
to inculcate a notion of Alexander's doing this from a princi- 
ple of exalted virtue, and from an earneſt deſire of uniting, 


as it were in marriage, the people of the two great continents, 


Europe and Afia. Of this he ſpeaks every-where in raptures, 
as of the moſt ſublime and glorious kind of philoſophy, in- 
vented and practiſed by Ariftotle's royal pupil, that he might 
ſpread peace, plenty, and politeneſs over the face of the whole 
earth ; with this ſingle proviſo, however, that the earth own 
no maſter but him. But it may be, that Plutarch thought 
more of this matter than Alexander, ſince, without having 
recourſe to any ſuch ſublime principles, we can account 
for his conduct in as ſatisfactory a manner. Wealth and plea- 
ſure were the ends for which the groſs of his army had un- 
dergone ſuch exceſſive fatigues ; and now when thoſe were in 
their power, they did not greatly care to fight any longer. 
Dominion and fame were what Alexander had in view, and 
finding that theſe could ſcarce be ſecured by an army already 
full of diſſenſion, he began to turn his eyes on thoſe whom he 
had ſubdued, and to expect from them as much as had been 
performed hitherto by his Macedonians, as if all men were ca- 
pable of all things under his auſpice o. 
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Wir all theſe mighty deſigns in his head, a conſpiracy 4 conſpi- 
was formed in his camp in order to take him off, before any 7c a- 
of them could be carried into execution ; this conſpiracy, C auI the 


like moſt others, was by thoſe who were concerned in it, 
involved in ſuch obſcurity, that few were able to know what 


life of A- 


lexander 


: : : covered. 
to make of it even at the time it broke out; and authors he VE OTIS, 


related its circumſtances ſo variouſly, that it is very difficult 
to give a tolerable and conſiſtent account of it from the lights 
they afford us. Our old guide Arrian was as much in the 
dark as the reſt, and as we ſhall ſee hereafter, met with dif- 
ierent relations under the hand of the ſame author. In fo 
perplexed a buſineſs, we ſhall draw out as clear and diſtinct 
a detail of facts as we can, and, having furniſhed the beft 
materials in our powers, ſhall leave our readers to decide for 
themſelves. One Dymnus a Macedonian, of no great rank 
in the army, having determined in his mind to kill Alxander, 
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communicated his deſign to one N:comachus, a young man 
for whom he had a great love, earneſtly inviting him to bear 
a part in the action; the lad, terri fied at the very mention 
of it, revealed it to Cebalinus his brother, whom Plutarch 
calls Balinus ; and he, eager to fave his brother and himſelf, 
was reſolved to make a diſcovery ; but inaſmuch as Dymnus 
had told Nicomachus, that thoſe who were concerned in this 
plot would execute it in three days, Czbalinz; went to court 
out of an apprehenſion, that if his brother was ſeen there, 
it might alarm the conſpirators, and engage them to execute 
their purpoſe before proper meaſures could be taken to pre- 
vent it. When Cebalinus came to the royal quarters, the 
firſt perſon of diſtinction he met with was Philotas, to whom 
he diſcloſed this matter, and begged him to bring him to the 
king. This was eaſy ſor him to have done, becauſe he was 
twice a- day admitted to the royal preſence; however, he o- 
mitted it, though he had a very long conference with the 
king that very day. The next day Cbalinus ſolicited him a- 
gain, when Philetas told him, that he had no opportunity of 
ſpeaking of it to the king, but promiſed him that he would 
do it ſpeedily ; yet he omitted it throughout this day alſo ; 
whereupon Cebalinus, growing impatient, and doubting with 
himſelf if this ſhould come to the king's ear any other way, 
his own and his brother's life would be in danger, applied 
himſelf to one of the king's pages, and having intimated to 
him what the diſcovery was which he was deſirous to make, 
received directions from him to hide himſelf in the armorv, 
together with a promiſe, that the king ſhould be acquainic 4 
with it when he was in the bath; which was accordingly 
done. When Alexander had heard all the page knew, and 
was farther acquainted, that Cebalinus himſelf was in the ar- 
mory, he ſent for him, and heard from his own mouth, not 
only all that Nicomaghus's brother had told him, but alſo how 
Philatas had trificd with him, and had for two days together 
concealed this matter from his knowledge. The king, ex- 
tremely offended, ordered Dymnus to be ſeized, and Philotas 
to be ſent for to him *. The former, as foon as he was appre- 
hended, ſtabbed hiraſelf fo deſperately, that he died juſt as 
he was brought into the king's preſence, or, as others ſay, 
was killed in his own tent by him who went to apprehend 
him, becauſe he ſtood on his defence: However it was, he 
died without being examined, or making any conſeſſion, 
which gave the king great diſquiet, who fancied, that if the 
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man had been brought to him alive, he might one way or o- 
ther have drawn from him the whole ſecret. As it was, hel 
ſent for Philatas, and taxed him with perfidy, for not re | 
ing him of Cebalinus's diſcovery : Pbilotas excuſed himſelf, 
by affirming that the ſtory ſeemed to him altogether improba- 
tle, and that he was unwilling to fill his head with needleſs A 
fears and ſuſpicions; as he ſaid this, he threw himſelf at the x 
king's feet and embraced his knees; and it is ſaid the king 
gave him his hand in token of forgiveneſs. Indeed it is very a 
probable, that Alexander thouglit himſelf bound to paſs by 5 
ſuch a neglect, in a perſon who had ſerved him faithfully, 
whoſe father had done ſuch important ſervices to his father 
and himſelf, and who had loſt two brothers in fighting his 
quarrels 1. At ſupper Philotas was invited, and the king 
talked to him as familiarly as he was wont to do; but it 
ſeems he retired early, and went to bed. When he was 
gone, ſome who were about the king, Curtius mentions ex- 
preſly Craterus for one, began to infuſe it into Alraander”s 
head, that Dymnus could never be the prime author of ſo ex- 
traordinary an attempt, but muſt have teen influenced there- 
to by perſons of ſuperior rank. That it looked very ſuſpici- 
ous in Philetas never to diſcloſe any thing of this matter, 
nor to take any meaſures for ſeizing the conſpirators. That 
in things of leſs importance pity and tenderneſs might inter- 
fere ; but that where the king's life lay at ſtake, and in him 
the fortune of Macedon, compaſſion was no virtue, but ra- 
ther a kind of treaſon, it being the duty of every loyal ſub- 
ject to ſacrifice all private conſiderations to the peace and 
ſafety of his prince. By ſuch diſcourſes they extorted, as 
it were, from the king an order to ſeize Philotas, and put 
him to the queſtion. Which when they went to execute, 
they found him faſt aſleep ; however, they awaked him, and 
put him in irons, at which he is ſaid to have burft out into 
this exclamation; O my prince, the malice of my enemies 
hath overcome thy inclination to mercy. When he was firſt put 
to the rack, he denied every thing ; but at laſt, unable to 
bear the pain, he impeached many, and amongſt the reſt his 
father. - In all likelihood, he ſaid any thing that he thought 
would deliver him from his torments r. : 
Curtius gives us a fuller, and we ſhould ſay a better ac- Phitotas 
count of this matter, if we could at all rely on the harangues , 4 
inſerted in his writings ; but theſe have evidently fo rhetori— red, then 
cal a turn, that it is difficult to conceive how they ſhould? * 
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have proceeded from the mouths of perſons ſo ſtrongly agita- 


ted by their paſſions. It is, however, probable and conſiſ- 
tent with the beſt hiſtorians, that Philotas was brought to an 
open trial according to the laws and cuſtoms of the Macedo- 
nians, wherein he was charged by the king with having a 
hand in Dymnus's conſpiracy. Againſt this charge he made 
a long and laboured defence; he ſaid, that his father and him- 
ſelf, with his brothers, Nicanor and Hector, who were now 
no more, had often hazarded their lives in the king's ſervice, 
and had ſome ſhare in the victories purchaſed by the valour of 
the Macedonians : That the conſpiracy of Dymnus no ways 
reached him, his name having never been mentioned by an) 

of the accomplices impeached by Nicomachus; he obſerved, 
that it was highly improbable, if he had any concern in the 
plot, that he ſhould ſuffer Cebalinus to remain two days at 
court at full liberty to apply himſelf to others ; he acknow- 
ledged his offence in not acquainting the king ſooner with the 
diſcovery, and then addrefling himſelf, as it were, to Alex- 
ander, whom he conceived to be within hearing, though he 
affected not to be preſent, he put him in mind that he had 
immediately implored his clemency, that he had given him 
his hand as a pledge of his pardon, and had invited him to 
his table; his own innocence and the king's aſſuring him of 
mercy had ſo quieted his mind, that, as he remarked, thoſe 
who came to ſeize him had much ado to awake him; he there- 
fore conjured the king not to abandon him to his enemies, nor 
to ſuffer them to triumph at once over an innocent man, and 
the word of a merciful prince, Alexander, however, pre- 
tended to leave all things to the afſembly, and they, manag- 


ed by the capital enemies of Philotas, adjudged him to the 


torture, and afterwards, upon the confeſſion extorted from 


him by the pains he then endured, to death, which he 
ſuffered, as Arrian informs us, by being ſtruck through with 
darts by the ſoldiers :. Curtius ſays, that according to the 
manner of the Macedonians they ſtoned him», Dicdorus 
tells us, that he was puniſhed as a traitor according to the cuſ- 
tom of his country v. All agree that he was put to death, 
and that his execution was attended with many conjectures and 
ſufpicions, that he fell rather through the effects of private 
malice, than by the ſtroke of public juſtice. 

THOSE who have ſought to excuſe Alexander from the 
imputations which the death of Phzlotas and its conſequences 
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drew upon him, have ſuggeſted in their accounts many things, 
which, if they were true, would certainly prove that Philo- 
tas was an indiſcreet and ambitious man at leaſt, if not a trai- 
tor. They alledge, that he affected a pomp in his manner 
of living, a ſplendor i in his equipage, a nicety at his table, a 
complailance for his friends, a large and ſwelling retinue, and 
in fine many other things inconſiſtent with the moderation 
which ought to be obſerved by a ſubject. They ſay, that 
many years before he had diſcovered a contempt of the king, 
and a very high idea of his father's merit and his own ; that 
after the battle of Ius, growing paſſionately enamoured of 
one Antigona of Pydna, a very handſome woman, who, as a 
pr riſoner fell to his ſhare ; he ſaid to her in his cups, I hat was 
hilip, but Parmenio ? What is Alexander, but Philotas * ? 
Which, being talked of by the woman, came at laſt to Cra- 
terus's ear, who introduced Antigona to Alexander, to whom 
ſhe told this and many other things, and received a ſtrict 
charge from the king to continue a ſpy on Philotas's words 
and actions. It is likewiſe alledged, that Parmenio himſelf was 
not a little diſpleaſed with his conduct, and would often give 
him this caution, Ay ſon appear leſs Y. But theſe tales carry 
their refutations in themſelves ; if Philotas's behaviour had 
been ſo generally offenſive, he would not ſurely have held his 
command, and with it the confidence of the king, till this 
buſineſs of Dymnus. If Antigona could bring herſelf not on- 
ly to impeach a man who loved her, but to remain with him 
in order to extract his ſecrets, ſhe muſt have been of a diſpo- 
ſition unworthy of belief. Beſides, Craterus was the capital 
enemy of Philetas, and her being brought by him to the 
king renders the whole buſineſs very ſuſpicious : If Par- 
menio's Caution to his ſon reflects at all upon his con- 
duct, it certainly juſtifies the father, and yet we ſhall * 
ſee he eſcaped no better than his fon. On the whole, 
Arrian tells us from Ptolemy, that Philztas was once tri- 
ed and acquitted; but that upon ſome new diſcoveries he 
was a ſecond time impeached and convicted *. However it 
was, after putting him to death, the king thou? ht it not fic 
to let Parmenio ſurvive him long; he therefore diſpatched let- 
ters by Polydamas, one of his friends, to Cleander, Sitalce n, 
and Menidas, who commanded unler Parmenio in Media, 
with orders to take him of, which accordingly they did; 
and, if we may believe Curtius, ia a very extraordinary 
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manner. He fays that Polydamas, who undertook the ma- 
nagement of this matter, was Parmenio's deareſt and moſt 
intimate friend ; he carried with him not only a letter from 
the king to that general, but alſo another written in a hand 
like that of Philztas, and ſealed with his ſeal. When he ar- 
rived in Media, and had communicated the king's orders to 
Cleander and his affociates, they concerted all things together, 
and the next day preſented Parmenio with his letters as he 
was walking in his park, where while he was commendin 
the king, and looking on the letter which he ſuppoſed came 
from his ſon, Cleander ſtabbed him in the ſide, then in the 
throat, his companions afterwards ſhamefully mangling the 
dead body ; at laſt Cleander cut off the head and ſent it 
to Alexander, the miſerable remains being mournfully inter- 
red by the ſoldiers . 


THESE executions made way for more diſcoveries, or pre- 


ces of theſe tended diſcoveries. Amyntas the fon Andromenes, Attalus, and 


proceed- 


Ings. 


Simmias, all brethren, were ſeized on account of their in- 
timacy with Philotas, and becauſe their fourth brother Pole- 
mon had fled to the enemy ; they were brought to an open 
trial, and Amyntas defended himſelf ſo well, that they were 
all acquitted ; after which Amyntas deſired Alexander's leave 
to go and ſea:ch for his brother, which was granted him, and 
he accordingly brought him back, which was thought a con- 
vincing proof that they were all innocent; this is Arrian's 
account, Curtius carries the matter ſtill farther ; he gives us 
the defence of Amyntas at large, and informs us, that while 
he was in the midſt of it, Polemon was brought in priſoner 
by thoſe who were ſent in purſuit of him. When he came to 
ſpeak, he told the aſſembly very frankly, that his intimacy 


with Philotas was the reaſon that he fled ; that he was ſo ter- 


rified with the thoughts of the tortures that unfortunate per- 
ſon had ſuffered, that he left the camp; and that having loſt 
his companions on the road, while he deliberated with him- 
ſelf whether he had beſt proceed or return back, he was 
taken. Demetrius, one of the king's guards, fell alſo into 
ſuſpicion, and orders were diſpatched into Macedonia, direct- 
ing, that Alexander Lynce/tes, who had been ſome years a 
priſoner, ſhould be put to death; his friendſhip with Artig:- 
nus had hitherto preſerved his life, but now he was given up to 
ſlaughter b Theſe things diſturbed the army very much, eſ- 
pecially the Macedonians, who though they adored the royal 
virtues of Alexander, did not think themſelves obliged to be 
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in love with his vices ; they therefore did not content them- 
ſelves with ſpeaking very freely, but wrote home to their 
friends their thoughts of the preſent ſtate of affairs, the king's 
ſuſpictons of his friends, and his inclination to hunt out 


enemies at the very extremities of the world. Alexander, 
having intercepted theſe letters and taken the beſt informati- 


ons he could, picked out theſe diffatisfied people, and having 


diſpoſed them into one corps, gave it the title of the furbu- 
lent battalion e, and appointed Leonidas to command it; hop- 


ing by this means to ſtop the contagion, and to prevent this 

ſpirit of diſaffection from ſpreading through the whole army. 
As a further precaution againſt any future conſpiracy, Alex- 

ander thought fit to appoint two generals of the auxiliary 
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horſe, being apprehenſive, that if this authority was lodged 484 f- 
in the hands of a ſingle perſon, it might prompt him to dan- ture conſpi- 
gerous undertakings, and at the ſame time furniſh him with racies, he 
the means of carrying them into execution. Hepheſtian and purſues bis 
Clytus were therefore appointed joint commanders of theſe former 
horſe, nor can the king be juſtly blamed for this caution, if it deſigns. 


be ſuppoſed, that Alexander Lynceſtes, and Philatas were juſt- 
ly puniſhed 4. Ta keep his forces in action, he ſuddenly 
marched into the country of the Euergetæ, i. e. benefafors. 
This is an inſtance of that ſtrange way of writing, into which, 
out of fondneſs for their own language, the Greets conſtant] 

ran; it is impoſſible that this nation ſhould have been really 
called by this name ; the truth is, that it is no more than a 
tranſlation of a Perfian name beſtowed upon them by Cyrus, 
and it would have been well, if any of the Greek hiſtorians 
or geographers had preſerved this Perſian name. Arrian tells 
us, that they were before called Agriaſpe, and Diadorus calls 
them by two different names ; ſuch differences are common 
in Greek writers, nor is it eaſy to diſcover which is the true 
or the beſt reading. Theſe people were celebrated for their 
wiſdom, beneficence, and politeneſs. When Oyrus the found- 
er of the Perſian empire marched this way againſt the Scythi- 
ans, his army was grievoully diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, 
inſomuch, that they were compelled to cat each other ; from 
this deplorable ftate they were relieved by the kindneſs of 
this nation, who brought thirty thouſand loads of proviſion 
of all forts into the camp. Cyrxs, in conſideration of this 
extraordinary act of generoſity, honoured them with ſome 
Perſian appellation equivalent to the Greet term Euergeto. 
Alexander found their ſucceſſors full of the fame kind and hoſ- 
pitable diſpolition ; he theretore treated them with great reſpect, 
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and ſtaying among them ſome ſmall time in order to celebrate 
a feſtival to Apollo, he at his departure added to their domini- 
ons ſome lands, which lay contiguous, and which for that 
reaſon they had requeſted of him.. Turning then to the 
eaſt, he entered Arachofia, the inhabitants of which ſubmit- 
ted without giving him any trouble; whereupon he appointed 
Memnon to be governor of theſe provinces, as Arrian aſſures 
us, though Diodorus affirms that he appointed Teridates. 
While he paſſed his winter in theſe parts, the king received 
advice, that the Arians, whom he had ſo lately ſubdued, were 
again up in arms, Satibarzanes being returned into that coun- 
try with two thouſand horſe affigned him by Beſſus. Alex- 
ander inſtantly diſpatched Artabazus the Perſian with Erigy- 
us and Caranus, two of his commanders, with a conſidera- 
ble body of horſe and foot ; he likewiſe ordered Phrataphernes, 
to whom he had given the government of Parthia, to accom- 
pany them. Theſe, with all convenient ſpeed, marched back 
into Aria, where Satibarzanes met them with a well-ap- 
pointed army ; a general engagement enſued, wherein the 
Arians behaved very well, as long as their commander Sati- 
barzanes lived; but he engaging Erigyus, the Macedonian 
ſtruck him firſt into the throat, and then, drawing forth his 
ſpear, again through the mouth, ſo that he immed we, 4 expired, 
and with him the courage of his ſoldiers, who inſtantly began 
to fly, ſo that Alexander's commanders made an eaſy conqueſt 


of the reſt of the country, and ſettled it effectually under his 
obedience i (R) | | 


THE 
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(R) There is nothing mote warmly complained of by the critics, 
than the vaſt miſtakes and inſuperable difficulties, which occur in 
the deſcriptions of rivers, mountains, provinces, &c. in antient 
authors. Without queſtion, theſe complaints are not altogether 
groundleſs, and yet, from a ſtrict compariſon of the antients with 
each other and with the relations of modern travellers, we are in- 
duced to believe, that there is not always ſufficient authority for 
thoſe vehement declamations, which ſome, in order to pals for great 
geographers, have made, not only againit Curtius, but againſt A. 
rian and Diodorus, on account of their ſuppoſed errors in theſe 
matters. To touch on this ſubjeR, as often as we meet with theſe 
complaints in the commentaries of late writers on thoſe who have 
lived ages before them, would lead us into a prolixity, alike trou- 
bleiome to ourſelves, and tedious to our readers; to ſay nothing on 


this 
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Tur king, notwithſtanding the inclemency of the ſeaſon, Continues 
advanced into the country of Paropamiſis, ſo called from Ps py 
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this head at all, might betray our own want of care, and leave them ſeaſons,and 
in great perplexity. We ſhall therefore once for all lay down the through 
reaſon which have induced us to pay a greater regard than is uſu- 4% mf 
ally done to the deſcriptions met with in antient authors, and the Barren 
motives which have led us to paſs this ſentence on thoſe who have £<9##tr:7. 
treated the antients in another manner. Arrian, in his account of 

Alewander's march through Paropamiſis, tells us, that it was per- 
formed with the utmoſt toil and difficulty, his ſoldiers paſſing through 
deep ſnows, and enduring all the extremities of want (48). Dio- 
derus ſpeaks more largely of theſe difficulties (49) ; but as we 
have inſerted what he ſays in the text, there is no neceſſity of repeat- 
ing it N has followed 3 N 
his geography (51) a very well with what the y, and 
yet it Noo born tarmiled, that they are every one miſtaken ; and 
on account of this province lying between the thirty-fourth and 
thirty-ſeventh degrees of latitude, it has been aſſerted, that the 
cold could not be greater there than in Tray or Greece; yet Taver- 
nier (52), and in general all the travellers that ſpeak either of this 
province, or of places near it, agree, that in the winter it is ex- 
ceſlive cold ; that the ſnow renders it almoſt impaſſable, and that ic 
is to this very time as barren of wood, as it is deſcribed to be by the 


before-mentioned authors. Perhaps it might be very poſſible to 5 
aſſign the natural cauſes of ſuch ſevere winters in theſe 0 


but there is no neceſſity of doing that; for if the matter of fact 
be, as the antients have def it, it fully juſtifies them, and us 
in following them. To ſay the truth, the moderns have been too 
aſſuming, and without proper grounds; it is but very lately that 
we knew either the true form or the exact ſituation of the Caſpian 
ſea, and yet the miſtakes of the antients aboutit have been cenſured 
long ago, and with great quickneſs. The ſource of all this is too 
greata dependence on theoretic knowledge, and an abſurd affectation 
of not believing what we cannot bring to ſquare with our hypothe- 
tic notions, One would have thought, that an error of the antients 
might have taught us to have acted with greater caution and mo- 
deſty in this way ; we know, that the moſt learned men of all 
ſects and ages were of opinion, that the torrid zone was abſolutely 
uninhabitable, and very fair and plauſible reaſons they produced 
for their opinion ; and yet experience has convinced us, that they 
were abſolutely miſtaken ; and if they were, why may not we? 
In matters of fact, the evidence neceflary to conviction is of 
a different nature than in matters of ſpeculation ; and therefore 


kw #1 a +» 6.9. 


(48) Arian. lib. iii. (49) Diador. Sicul. lib. xvii; 
(50) Cart. lib. vii. c. 3. (51) Serab. Geogr. lib. xiii. p. 723. 
(52) Foyag de Tavernier, Fol. I. Tit. Hiftaire de Candahar, 
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the mountain 3 which the ſoldiers of Alexander 
called Caucaſus. e are told by. D:odorus, that he found 
the country for the moſt part open and plain, without trees, 
covered with ſnow, having large open boroughs ſcattered 


here and there. The houſes in which the inhabitants: dwelt 


were covered with tiles; the roof riſing up like a ſpire, but 
open at the top, whereby they geceived light, and let out the 
ſmoke; the walls of theſe houfes were ſo well built, and the 
mortar made uſe of for them ſo excellently tempered,” that 
they had in them no flaws or cracks, but were perfectly 
ſecured from the inclemencies of the air. In them therefore 
the people dwelt all the winter, * ſtore of all ſorts of 
proviſions laid up, and having previouſly ſecured their vines 
and other fruit- trees, by covering them with matts, from the 
effects of the froſt. In their marches through this melancho- 
ly plain, the Macedonians were expoſed to vaſt inconvenien- 
cies, the reflection of the light from the ſnow and ice griev- 
louſly affecting their eyes, and the exceſſive cold ſeizing ſuch 
as, through wearineſs, either walked flow or fat down: ma- 
ny of them periſhed. Alexander, however, pleafing himſelf 
with the thoughts of having reached Caucaſus, in ſixteen 
days marching croſs Paropamiſus, came at length to an open- 
ing leading into Media, which finding of a ſufficient breadth, 
he directed a city to be built there, which he called Alex- 
andria, as alſo ſeveral other towns about a days journey diftant 
from thence ; and in theſe places he left ſeven. thouſand per- 
ſons, part of them ſuch as had hitherto followed his camp, 
arid part of the mercenary ſoldiers, who, weary of continual 
fatigue, were content to dwell here. Having thus ſettled 
things in this province, facrificed, ſolemnly to the gods, 
and appointed Proexes the Perſian preſident thereof, with a 
ſmall body of troops under the command of N:loxenus to aſ- 
fiſt him, he reſumed his former defign of penetrating into 
Battria® (8). | 
Beſſus, 


* Arran. lib. iii. c. 28, 29. Diopor. ubi ſupra. Cvar. 
Lb. vii. c. 15. | 


it was, and will be everlaſtingly, wrong to exclude authentic 
relations, becauſe they do not concur with our favourite theo- 

ries. 
(S) We have omitted in the text a very remarkable inſtance of 
the inequality of Alexander's temper, and of that ſavage cruelty 
which in ſpite of his many virtues ſtill lurked in his breaſt. The 
reaſon of our omitting it was, becauſe we find nothing of it in A.- 
rian; the reaſon of our inſerting it here is, its having been ap- 
proved 
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| Beſſus,” who with the imperial ornaments had aſſumed the Alexan- 


proved by the beſt compilers of 
reader ought to find it ſomewhere, 


y 
« Milefans, removed thither b 
4 — „nd ef 
. Didjmas:. They had not quite forſaken the cuſtoms 
of their antient country, bat their language was a fort of 
medley, made up of their own, and that of the country they 
« now inhabited. They expreſſed a great deal of joy at the 
„ king's arrival, and readily ſurrendered both themſelves and 
« their town to him. Alexander called together the i- 
„ /efians that ſerved in his army. Now we muſt obſerve, that 
« the Milefians bore an old grudge to the Branchide. Ihe king 
«« therefore referred it to them, whether they would confider 
their extraction, or revenge their former injury; and as they varied 
« in their opinions, he told them he would adviſe with himſelf 
„% what was beſt to be done in the matter. The next day, when 
« the deputies from the Branchidæ came to meet him, he com- 
1 manded them to attend him, and being come to the town, he 
entered the gates thereof with part of his army, and ordered 
« the phalanx to ſurround the place, and, upon the fignal given, 
« to e ok traitors, and put them all to the 
« ſword. Theſe poor wretches, being in a defenceteſs condition, 
« were every-where butchered, and neither conformity of lan- 
«« puage, the humble poſture of ſuppliant*, nor the moſt fervent 
«« intreaty could put a ſtop to their authorized cruelty. The ve- 
« ry foundations of the walls were dug up, that there might 
« not be the leaft footſteps left of the town. Their fury did 
« not ſtop here, for they not only cut down the conſecrated 
«woods, but alſo grubbed up the very roots thereof, that there 
« might be nothing left but a barren waſte ſolitude. © Now, had 
« their cruelty been practiſed on the firft tranſgreſſors, it might 
« have been thought a juſt puniſhment of their crime; but here 
««" poſterity is puniſhed for the fins of its forefathers, without ever 
« having ſo much as ſeen Miletum, far from being able to betray 
ce it to Xorxes (53). There is a paſſage in Srabo which ſeems 
to confirm what is here related by Curtins ; he is deſcr ibing Bac- 
tria, and from thence takes occaſion to ſpeak of Alexander's ex- 
ploits there and in Sogdia ; and amongſt other things relates this: 


(53) Curt, lib. vii. 21. 
Vor. VIII. * « Finding | 


title of Artaxcrxes, when he was affirred that Alexander was der redu- 


ſubject of a note While the the Flood 
to him, he came to a little 2670. 
Theſe were a family of Befo 
Xerxes on account of their put- Chriſt, 
treaſures repoſed in the temple of 329- 
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marching towards him, immediately began to waſte all 
the country between Paropamiſus and the river Oxus, which 
river he paſſed with his forces, and then burnt all the veſſels 
he had made uſe of for tranſporting them, retiring to Nau- 
taca a city of Sogdia, fully perſuaded that, by the pre- 
cautions he had taken, Alexander would be compelled to 
give over his purſuit. This conduct of his, however, diſ- 
heartened his troops, and gave the lye to all his pretenſi- 
ons; for he had affected to cenſure Darius's conduct, and 
had charged him with cowardice, in not defending the rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris, whereas he now quitted the banks of 
the moſt defenſible river perhaps in the whole world. As 
to his hopes, though it cannot be faid they were ill founded, 
yet they proved abſolutely vain ; for Alexander continuing 
his march, notwithſtanding all the hardſhips his ſoldiers ſuſ- 
tained, reduced all Ba#ria under his obedience, particularly 
the capital Bactra and the ſtrong caſtle fornus ; in the latter 
he placed a gariſon under the command of Archelaus, but the 
government of the province he committed to Artabazus b. 
He continued his march then to the river Oxus, on the 
banks of which when he arrived, he found it three quarters 


b Arian. lib. iii. c. 30. 


„Finding here-abouts the city of the Branchide, he demoliſhed 
it. Theſe people had followed Xerxes out of their own country, 
after having betrayed to him the treaſures of Apollo Didymevs ; 
„ but Alexander to expreſs his abomination of their ſacriſege and 
«« treaſon, razed their city (54). In ſeveral _ this 
author aſſures us, that the Branchide did be treaſures 
into the hands of Xerxes, and followed him into Aa. Yet He- 
rodotus ſeems to give another account of this matter, for he aſ- 
cribes the plundering of this temple, and reducing it to aſhes, to 
Darius the father of Xerxes ; and tells us farther, that all the 
Milefian priſoners were conducted to S, from whence Darius, 
without any other ill uſage, fent them to inhabit the city of Ampe, 
ſeated near the mouth of the river Tigris (55). Perhaps the 
Branchide were at this time left behind, and, after the temple 
was repaired, and the oracle reſtored, betrayed the treaſures to 
Xerxes on his return from the Grecian war, when he ſeized all 
the wealth laid up in temples, to indemnify him for the loſs he 
ſuſtained in that unſucceſsful expedition. However, if Alexander 
really maſſacred the people, as well as demoliſhed their town, 
Curtius had reaſon to reflect, as he does, on the proceeding, which 
was flagrantly cruel and unjuſt. 


( 54) Strab. Geogr. lib. xiv.y. 518, (55) Herodet, lib. vi. 
| of 
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of a mile over, its depth more than proportionable to ſuch a 
breadth, its bottom ſandy, and its ftream ſo rapid, as to 
render it almoſt — # Ah neither boat nor tree in its 
neighbourhood, ſo that the ableſt commanders in the Mace- 
donian army were of opinion, that they ſhould be obliged 
to march back. The king, however, having firſt ſent a- 
way under a proper eſcort all his infirm and worn-out ſoldi- 
ers, that they might be conducted ſafe to the ſea-ports and 
from thence to Greece, deviſed a method of paſſing this ri- 
yer without either boat or bridge. He ordered the ſkins of 
which the Macedonians made their tents, to be made into 
a kind of bags, and to be ſtuffed with certain light and 
buoyant matter; then they were rolled and ſtrongly ſtitch- 
ed to prevent the water from, breaking in; by the help of 
theſe he paſſed over his whole army in five days, and march- 
ed directly towards the camp of Beſſus, where when he ar- 
rived, he found it abandoned ; but received at the fame time 
letters from Spitamenes and Dataphernes, who were the 
chief commanders under Beſſus, ſignifying, that if he would 
ſend a ſmall party to receive him, they would put Beſus 
into his hands. Alexander thereupon diſpatched Ptolemy the 
ſon of Lagus with three ſquadrons of the auxiliary horſe, a 
party of archers, the battalion of foot which had been com- 
manded by Philetas, and a conſiderable corps of light-armed 
troops to receive the priſoner ; and Ptolemy having in four 
days paſſed over as much ground as might have taken up 
ten, arrived within an ordinary days march of Spitamenes. 
There he received advice, that Spitamenes and Dataphernes 
were not thoroughly reſolved whether they themſelves ſhould 
put Beſſus into his hands; whence he, rightly judging that 
they would be glad to have that done by force, which by 
fraud they were afraid to do, put himſelf at the head of his 
horſe, and by a quick march ſurrounded the village in which 


Beſſus had been left with a few ſoldiers. As foon as he had 


done this, Ptolemy ordered proclamation to be made, that 
the inhabitants of the place had nothing to fear, if they de- 
livered up Beſſus. This had the wiſhed-for effect, the peo- 
ple reſolved not to ſuffer for the ſake of ſo wicked a per- 
ſon ; they therefore opened their gates, and Ptolemy enter- 
ing ſeized Beſſus '. Curtius has given quite another account 
of this matter ; and there are other accounts which differ 
from his; but it ſeems to us impertinent to trouble the 
reader with any but this, becauſe we are convinced that it 


i. AxRIAN. lib. iii. c. 30. 
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is the true one .. P the ſon of Lagus took him: 
From the memoirs of this Ptolemy we have the account be- 
fore given : To what end therefore ſhould we have recourſe 
to other memoirs, the materials of which muſt have been 
collected at ſecond hand? When Ptolemy had him in his 
power, he ſcnt advice thereof to the king, and defired to 
know after what manner he ſhould be brought to him. - 
lexander returned for anſwer, that he ſhould be brought 
chained and naked, and that in this condition he ſhould be 
placed on the right hand fide of the road, by which he was 
to march with his army. This being accordingly performed, 
Alexander, as he paſſed by him, ordered his chariot to ſtop, 
and with a loud voice aſked him, M bat could induce you to 


ſeize upon Darius, your ſovereign and friend, who had always 


deſerved well at your hands ? and what, after you had ſeized 
and led him about priſoner, could tempt you to murder him in 
fo baſe a manner ? To whom Beſſus anſwered, That it was 
not his act, nor done by his advice alone ; but was performed 
by the joint conſent of all who were preſent, from an opinion, 
that it would procure them the favour of Alexander. The 
king ordered him to be whipt ; directed the queſtion he had 
aſked to be proclaimed aloud throughout the army, and then 
commanded that Beſſus ſhould be conducted priſoner into 
Bactria i. A ſupply of horſes being now arrived, the Ma- 
cedonian cavalry were remounted, Alexander continued his 
march to Maracanda, the capital of Sogdia, from whence 
he advanced to the river Jaxartes, called by Arrian and the 
reſt of the hiſtorians who have written his life, Tanaris, but 
doubtleſs without any foundation; for beſides a very large 
tract of land on this fide, and a much larger on the other, 
the whole breadth of the Caſpian ſea is between that part 
of the river [axortes, to which he came, and the fall of the 
Tanais into the Palus Mæotis. It is true, that Arrian diſ- 
tinguiſhes between this Tanais and that, which ſhews he 


had more ſkill in geography than the reſt; but we ſtill want 


a proof, that the Jaxartes was ever called Tarais by any but 
Alexander's ſoldiers, who were fond of impoſing falſe names 
to flatter their own vanity, and amuſe the reſt of mankind. 
On the fide of this river, as ſome of his troops were forag- 
ing, they were ſurprized by the Barbarians, and a confider- 


able number of Macedonian horſe ſlain. After which exploit 


between twenty and thirty thouſand of theſe rude people be- 


* Cuxr. lib. vii. c. 22. DoD. ubi ſupra. Pivur. in vit. 
Alex. AA. ubi ſupra. 
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took themſelves to a high rock, the aſcent of which was on 
all fides ſteep and rugged, in hopes that there they ſhould be 
ſafe from Alexander's ſoldiers. But the king, as ſoon as he 
received advice of what had happened, marched thither with 
his horſe and light-armed troops, and notwithſtanding the 
danger and difficulty of the attack, led his troops in perſon to a- 
ſcend the rock. 'The Barbarians, having ſo great an advantage 
from the ſituation of the place, and fighting alſo for their lives, 
repulſed the Macedonians more than once ; at laſt, however, 
notwi ing the king himſelf was wounded in the leg, ſo 
as to have the ſmaller of his ſhin-bones broken, the Mace- 
donians carried it, compelling numbers of thoſe unhappy 
wretches to throw themſelves over the rock, laying without 
mercy thoſe that fell into their hands, ſo that of the multi- 


tude retiring thither not above eight thouſand eſcaped =. 
W1THIN a few days aſter, the Abii, a famous Scythian Subduar . 
people, ſent embaſſadors to Alexander to deſire peace; with certain re- | 


them came embaſſadors from the European Scythians ; to bels. 
theſe he gave fairwords, and ſent ſome of his own people home 
with them, under colour of concluding the negotiations; but 

in truth to bring him advice of the fituation of the country, 

the nature of its inhabitants, their force, and after what 
manner they made war. The Scythians having ſume notion 

of what he deſigned, that is, the Scythians whom he had al- 
ready ſubdued ; and being alſo informed, that he had pro- 
jected the building of a city to keep them in awe, they at * 
once took up arms, cut off his gariſons, and joined with the 
diſcontented Bactrians and Sogdians. As ſoon as Alexander 
was informed of this, he directed his ſeveral battalions of in- 1 
fantry to furniſh themſelves with ladders, which as ſoon as [ 
they had done, he marched inſtantly towards Gaze, the \ 
neareſt city of ſeven which the Barbarians had ſeized. At 
the ſame time he diſpatched Craterus to Cyropolis, the greateſt 
of thoſe cities into which moſt of the Barbarians had retir- 
ed, commanding him to encamp nigh the walls, to draw a 
ditch and rampart round the city, and plant his engines 
where-ever he thought convenient; ſo that the citizens there, 
finding employment enough to defend themſclves at home, 
might not be able to ſecure other places elſewhere. As ſoon 
as he approached Gaza, he ordered the wall, which was but 
of mud, and low built, to be affaulted, and his ſcaling-lad 
ders every-where got ready. Then his lingers, and archers, 
and darters, mixed with the foot, beginning the attack, in- 
commoded the beſieged with miſſive weapons, and at the ſame 


—_ 
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time 
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time galled them with darts from their engines, inſomuch that 
the walls were deſerted by the Barbarians, and the ladders 
being immediately fixed, the Macedonians mounted, and en- 
tering killed all the men they met, for ſo Alexander had com- 
manded ; but the women, and children, and the riches of 
the place, were given as a ſpoil to the ſoldiers, Thence he 
moved to another of thoſe cities, which was built and ſortifi- 
ed like the former; which he aſſaulted and took the fame day, 
and diſpoſed of the captives in the ſame manner. Thence 
proceeding to the third city on the next day, he took it at 
the firſt attack. In the mean time, while he at the head of 
his troops of foot was buſied in reducing thoſe places, he diſ- 
patched his horſe to two other cities not far off, with orders 
to take care that the citizens, when they heard of the ftorm- 
ing of their neighbour towns, and his nigh approach, ſhould 
not betake themſelves to flight, and ſo render it a difficult 
taſk for him to overtake them. And as he judged, fo it 
happened, that the diſpatch of theſe troops thitker was neceſſary; 
for the Barbarians, who held the other two cities not yer 
taken, ſeeing the ſmoke of that over- againſt them, which 
was then on fire, and beſides ſome who had eſcaped out of 
that calamity bringing them the news, they fled out of both 
the cities as faſt as they could; but, falling in among the 
horſe poſted for that purpoſe, were moſt of them ſlain. Theſe 
five cities thus taken and deſtroyed in two days, he haſted to 
Cyropolis, the greateſt and moſt populous of the whole coun- 
try. It was ſurrounded with a wall much higher than any of 
the reſt, and was built by Cyrus; and as many of the Barba- 
rians, both ſtout and well armed, had fled for ſhelter thi- 
ther, it was not to be ſuppoſed that the Macedonians ſhould 
gain it at the firſt afſault. Wherefore Alexander, having 
planted his engines in places convenient, determined to bat- 
ter the wall, and where-ever he made a breach to ftorm the 
place. But finding the channel of the river, which uſually 
ran through the town like a torrent, at that time dry, and 
the wall disjoined, ſo as to afford an entrance for his ſoldiers, 


he with his body-guards, his targeteers, his archers, and 


Agrians, while the Barbarians were employed in guarding 
themſelves from the engines and the aſſailants, privately en- 
tered the city at firſt with a few men through that channel, 
and having burſt open the gates nigh that part, gave an eaſy 
admittance to the reft. The Barbarians then, notwithſtand- 
ing their perceiving their city taken, falling upon the Mace- 
donians, a ſharp battle enſued, wherein Alexander himſelf 
received a blow on the head and neck with a ſtone, and Cra- 
terus, and many more of his captains, were wounded with 

| miſhve 
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miſſive weapons. Howeyer, the Barbarians were at laſt 

driven out of the market-place. In the mean time thoſe, who 

battered the wall, ſeeing it void of defendants, took it, and, 

at their firſt entrance, ſlew about eight thouſand of the ene- 

my. The reſt (for the whole number there gathered toge- 

ther was eighteen thouſand) retired into the caſtle : But 

theſe, when Alexander had continued his ſiege but one day, 

being deſtitute of water, ſurrendered the piace. ence 

moving to the ſeventh city, he took it at the firſt aſſault. 

Ptolemy indeed ſays, it was delivered up without fighting; 

but Ariſtobulus, on the contrary, affirms, that it was taken 

by ſtorm, and all who were found therein ſlain. Ptclemy ' 

tells us, that the captives were diſperſed throughout the army, 4 

and kept chained till he ſhould depart out of thar country, 

leſt any of thoſe who had occaſioned the revolt ſhould be left . 

The Scythians in Aſia, laying hold of this opportunity, came \ 

down in great bodies to the river's fide, to watch when they | 

might attack Alexander advantageouſly ; this interruption was L 

followed by an account, that Spitamenes had beſieged the ga- AY 

riſon left in Maracanda, and that the Macedonians were in | 

great danger. Alexander, however, would not abandon a | 

deſign he had once formed; having therefore diſpatched re- 

lief to the city before-mentioned, he proceeded to mark out 

the city he had 1 projected, to ſerve for a fortreſs a- 

gainſt the Scythians. In twenty days he walled it round ; ' 

the ſoldiers vyeing with each other in the performance of the 

taſks aſſigned them. This once done, he gave the city to 

ſuch of the Barbarians as had ſerved in his troops, to the 

mercenaries who were deſirous of ſettling there, and to ſuch 

of the Macedonians as, being unfit for ſervice, were willing 

to have houſes and lands allotted to them in this place 9. X i 
THE king having accompliſhed all that he intended in Defeats ite 

theſe parts, and being no ways deſirous of entering into a gcythian-, 

war with the Scythians, from whom he knew there was no- ut avi 

thing to be got but blows, prepared to march away. The difficulty. 

Cockle having notice of this, came down in vaſt numbers f 

to the river's fide, upbraided him and his ſoldiers, called 

them cowards and bullies, who, proud of having ſubdued the | 

effeminate Perſians, were afraid of attacking men, and durſt 

not engage the antient conquerors of Aa. Alexander was 

exceedingly nettled at theſe reproaches, and yet was at a loſs 

how to paſs the river in the ſight of ſo daring an enemy; 

however, he ordered Ari/tander to offer ſacrifices, which he 


a ARRIAN. lib. ir. c. 2, 3. Curr, lib. vii. c. 26. o Ag- 
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did again and again, but conſtantly aſſured the king, that the 
omens were alt r inauſpicious; this gave him great 
concern, but d not engage him abſolutely to drop his 
deſign. On the contrary, when he reflected on the diſhonour 
which Darius the father of Xerxes had ſuſtaĩned from his un- 
fortunate war with this people, he began to fancy that his 


own fame would be no leſs be 174 wh wherefore he at laſt de- 


termined at all events to paſs the river, and to attack the 
enemy, having firſt put them into ſome diſorder by the darts 
and ſtones thrown from his engines, which, doing great exe- 
cution croſs the river, were new to the Scythians, and amaz- 
ed them very much. The Macedonian horſe being few in 


compariſon of the enemy, the Scythians repulſed them at the - 


firſt attack, and difordered them pretty much; but Alexander 
taking care to ſupport them with light-armed troops, they 
charged again, and made ſome impreffion on the enemy, 
which as ſoon as the king perceived, he brought up the hea- 
vy-armed troops, and the weight of their charge determined 
the matter; for the Scythians, being unable to ſuſtain it, broke 
and fled, leaving a thouſand men dead upon the ſpot, among 
whom was one Satraces an eminent general, and a hundred 
and fifty were made prifoners ; much more execution would 
have been done in the purfuit, if the Macedonians, through 
exceſſive heat, and violent thirſt, had not been hindered 
from continuing it. Alexander, who was always the 
number of the moſt forward and vigorous ſoldiers, find- 
ing bimſelf very faint, drank freely of ſome ſtanding water, 
which threw him into ſuch a flux, as endan his life, 
which was held an accompliſhment of Ariſtander's pre- 
diction v. It may be truly faid, that this was a hard-fought 
battle, and that the Macedonians bought their victory much 
dearer than they were wont to do, | one hundred foot, 
and fixty horſe, upon the ſpot, having a thouſand wounded. 
The king ordered the priſoners to be releaſed, and ſome days 
after, when ambaſſadors arrived from the Scythian king, ex- 
culing the buſineſs, and affuring him that the late proceed- 
ings were againſt his orders, Alexander took all in good part. 
received them into his protection, and being by no means 
willing to have any thing farther to do with them, 

them a peace on their own terms, and began to turn his head 
to the care of his other affairs, which were indeed in no little 
diſorder ; the war reviving when he leaſt expected it, rhe 


troops under Spitamenes ſeeming to be beat at laſt both into 
diſcipline and courage 24. 


? Arian, lib, iv. c. 4. Cuz. lib. vii. c. 7. 4 JusTiN 
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Wr have before mentioned the relief ſent by Alexander to oy, Mace- 
the gariſon in the caſtle of Maracanda ; it conſiſted of fixty donians 
auxiliary horſe commanded by Andromachus and Menedemus, under 
eight hundred mercenaries under the command of Caranus, Pharnaces 
and fifteen hundred foot led by Pharnaces the interpreter, defeated by 
who, though a Lycian by birth, yet was perfectly ſkilled in Spitame- 
the language of thoſe countries, and could therefore upon nes. 
occaſion treat with the Barbarians, in caſe they ſought to 
avoid farther miſchiefs by ſubmitting themſelves. While theſe 
troops were upon their march, the Macedonians in the caſtle 
made a deſperate ſally on Spitamenes, and drove him and his 


forces from their works. The loſs ſuſtained on this occaſion, : 
and the news of Pharnaces's march engaged that general to / 
raiſe the ſiege, and to retire towards Sogdia. Pharnaces pur- | 


ſued him, and in his march meeting with a body of the No- | 
mades, he attacked them; whereupon they retired, and join- 
ed Spitamenes, who elated with ſo ſudden and unexpected 
a reinforcement, determined no longer to avoid, but rather 
to ſeek the Macedonian army. There are two relations of the 
ſubſequent engagement, both in Arrian, one taken from Pto- 
lemy, the other from Ariftobulus ; they agree in the main, 
that the defeat and laughter of the Macedonians was owing 
to the ill conduct of their officers. Pharnaces was a man vo.d 
of military ſkill, of which he was very ſenſible, and offered 
to reſign the command of the troops; but this the Maceds- 
nian generals would not yield to ; for they foreſaw that this 
buſineſs would be attended with great loſs, and therefore were 
not willing to make themſelves accountable for an unfortunate 
battle, and for exceeding their commiſſion at the ſame time. 
The iſſue of the matter was, that while they were full of 
doubts and confuſion, the Scythians attacked them, ſupported 
by Sp:tamenes and his forces. The Macedonians behaved with 
great bravery, and in all probability would at leaſt have made 
a good retreat, if they had either had a good general, or if the 
officers they had, had acted in concert, But Caranns with his 
ſquadron of horſe, without conſulting the reſt, entered the 
rer, upon which the greateſt part of the foot followed, not 4 
his command, but his example, and with much ado gained a 4 
little iſland not far from the ſhore. This ſhadow of ſafety 
proved their utter deſtruction ; for the Barbarians cut off ma- 
ny as they entered the water, more when they were in it, and 
a3 for all thoſe who got into the iſland, they ſhot them to 
dcath with their arrows; fo that of two thouſand three hun- 
dred and ſixty men, horſe and foot, there did not eſcape a- 


Dove forty of the former, and three hundred of the latter ; 
Vor. VIII. Y their 
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their officers being all lain, after having ſhewn much more 
courage than conduct“. 


As ſoon as Alexander received the news of the defeat, 


der cauſes which Pharnaces and the troops under his command had ſuſ- 
the ſiege of tained, he determined to revenge it; with this view he took 


da to be 
raiſcd. 


acan- half his auxiliary horſe, all his light-armed foot, and a batta- 


lion of the Macedanian phalanx ; with theſe he marched (if 
there be no miſtake in the numbers) fifteen hundred furlongs 
in three days ; on the fourth he drew near to Maracanda, which 
Spitamenes had again beſieged; but on the news of Alexander's 
approach, he raiſed the ſiege with great precipitation, and 
retired with all the cclerity imaginable. Alexander purſued 
him, not only to the edge of, but even a good way within 
the deſert ; when he found it was impoſſible to overtake him, 
he returned and buricd all the ſoldiers who had fallen in the 
late engagement with honour. Then he cauſed all the coun- 
try thereabouts to be burnt and waſted, putting to death the 
inhabitants of ſuch villages as he had been informed had not 
only refuſed ſhelter to the flying Macedonians, but had alſo 
mal-treated, and even murdered them. After this the king 
marched to Zariaſpa, where he put his army into winter 
quarters. 'T hither came Phrataphernes, governor of Parth:a, 
aud Staſanor, who had been diſpatched into Aria ta ſeize Ar- 
fancs, who had begun to raiſe ſome diſturbances there; him 
they brought bound, and with him Barzaentes, whom Beſſus 
had made governor of Parthia ; a ſhort time after arrived 
the Macedonian officers who had been ſent to take care of the 
recruits, as alſo thoſe who had conducted ſuch as were diſcharg- 
ed to their imbarkation c. Thus the army was again reſtored to 
a formidable greatneſs, and at the ſame time the court of Alex- 
ander ſhone with extraordinary ſplendor from the reſort of the 
nobility of the adjacent provinces, and the arrival of ſo ma- 
ny illuſtrious perſons from Greece. The king therefore took 
this opportunity of calling a great council, into which he or- 
dered Befjus to be brought; where having reproached bim 
with his infidelity and treachery, his cruelty and treaſon, to- 
wards his ſovereign Darius, he ordered his noſe and ears to 
be cut off, and tuen ſent him under a guard to Ecbatara in 
Hedia, that he might abide his trial according to the laws cf 
the Aedes and Perfians. Arrian, who is otherwile very ſpar- 
ing of his reflections, cenſutes in warm terms this ſevcrity 
towards Beſſus ; he ſays, it was a ſign the king was departing 
from the maxims of his anceſtors, and leaving the generous 


" ARRAN, lib iv. c. 5. Cor. lib. vii, c. 36. 
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notions of the Greeks, to take up the proud, cruel, and 
execrable cuſtoms of thoſe Parlarians whom he had lately 
conquered, and whoſe vices he now ſuffered to conquer him; 
as to the ſubſequent fate of Beſſus, the relations of authors 
are ſo contradictory, that, to avoid confuſion, we have di- 
geſted what they ſay into a note (T). 


Ir 


(T) Diodorus tells ue, that Beſs at a great ſeaſt, to which he 
had invited his friends, growing warm with liquor, grievouſly in- 
ſulted one of them whole name was Pacndurat, and even attempted 
to kill him; that this man, flying in the right to 4/-xarder, the 
reſt of the counſellors of Beſſus were exceeding'y alarmed, fearin 
on the one hand the crueity of this uſurper, and on the other, 
dreaming of great rewards, if they put him into the hands of Alex- 
ander; which at laſt they reſolved to do, and to that end ſeized and 
bound him. They were not diſappointed in their expectation; 
the king rewarded them bountifuliy ; as for Peſus, he delivered 
him to the brother of Darius and the reſt of his relat one, who, af- 
ter offering him all the indignities they cou d think of, and exer- 
ciſing on him variety of torments,- cut his ſleſh into ſmall pieces, 
and hurled it bit by bit ont of their ſlings 560. Curtius informs 
us of a quarrel Beſs had with a friend of his, but he calls him C. 
bares, a Median, and one of the Magi. This man, after Be had 
been vilifying Darius, and exalting himſelf, told him plainly, it 
was in vain to think of flying from ſuch an enemy as Alexander ; 
and that the only method he had to take was ſubmitting himſelf, 
and truſting to the mercy of the viQor ; this put B-Jus into ſuch 
a paſſion, that Cobares was forced to retire out of the room for his 
immediate ſafety, and afterwards fled to Alexander. Spitamenes is 
charaQteriſed by this author as an envious and ungrateful traitor ; 
that he told Peſſus, two of his beſt friends had conſpired againſt 
him, and that he, having diſcovered the conſpiracy, had cauſed 
them to be apprehended ; for which Beſs thanked him, and 
defired they might be brought into his preſence. Upon this Data- 
phernes and Catenes, who concurred with Spitemenes, were brought 
in with their hands tied, ſurrounded by eight choſen men, as if 
they had been their guards. But no ſooner did Beſus riſe and ap- 


| proach them, than the pretended guards ſeized him, pinioned him, 


took his crown frem his head, and tore his robes ; whereupon he 
cried out, that they juſtly revenged Darius, but were too propiti- 
043 to Alexander. Spitamenes a.t2rwards led him with a halter 
about his neck into the preſence of Alexander, who delivered him 
to Orathrec, Darius brother, with directions to ſee him crucified, 
after having his noſe and cars cut oF, and then ſhot to death with 
arrows, which Oxat/res 1ccordingly undertook to do; Careres be- 
ing to fulfil the laſt part of his puniſhment, which was to guard 
ki. body, that ro part of it might be interred in the bowels of 


(5%, Diedar. Sicul. lis. vii. 
Y - bi: di. 
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IT is certain, that about this time Alexander began to throw 
off in a t meaſure the manners of a Macedonian prince, 
and to affect thoſe of a Perfian king. Authors vary not a 
little in the accounts they give us of this matter. Arrian ſays 
expreſsly, that he laid aſide the Macedonian for the Median 
habit, adding, That to him it appeared wonderful, the king 
did not bluſh when he changed the modeſt covering of his head, 
which he had worn in ſo many battles, for the Perſian tiara. 
Yet Plutarch as poſitively affirms, he did not follow the Me- 
dian faſhion, that he neither wore their breeches, long veſt, 


birds. He afterwards tells us that he was ſent to Echatana, there 
to ſuffer death ( 57). _—— Plutarch relates, that, by the direction 
of Alexander himſelf, Beſus was faſtened to a couple of tall ſtrait 
trees, which were bound down ſo as to meet; and then being let 
looſe with a great force returned to their own places, each of them 
carrying that part of the body along with it which was tied to it 
(58). —F«ftin acquaints us in few words, that Alexander delivered 
Beſſus to the brother of Darius, that he might crucify him (59). 
It is impoſſible that he ſhould die all theſe deaths, and, amongſt 
this great variety of ſentiments, it is as impoſſible to determine 
what death he died ; that he loſt his noſe and ears by the command 
of Alexander may be eſteemed certain; and that he afterwards 
ſuffered capital puniſhment is alſo certain; as to the manner in 
which he ſuffered it, nothing can be poſitively affirmed. In all 
probability, Beſis might have eſcaped all this ſeverity, if he had 
taken the advice of Cobares, and ſubmitted himſelf, and the pro- 
vinces under his power, to Alexander ; for there is good reaſon to 
believe, that his aſſuming the imperial title was at leaſt as heinous 
in the fight of Alexander, as his murder of Darius ; and therefore, 
if he had not joined this to his former crime, he might have eſcaped 
better. The anſwers given by Beſſus, as they are recorded in A.- 
rian and Curtius, hint plainly at this; for he told the king, Fir, 
That Darius was murdered to obtain his favour ; and, Secondly, 
That he was not the ſole author of the murder, but that all who were 
preſent concurred in it, Among theſe was Satibarzanes, who, on 
his ſubmitting himſelf to Alexander, was not only well received, 
but had his government reſtored to him. As for the other conſpira- 
tor Barzaentes, he indeed was put to death, in revenge, as it was 
ſaid, of the treaſon he had committed againſt his maſter ; but 
then he had always continued in arms againſt Alexander, and flying 
to the Indians for ſafety was delivered up by them (60). On 
the whole therefore we may ſafely conclude, that this extraor- 
dinary- ſeverity, this laboured ſcene of doing juſtice on Beſſus, 
was altogether affected, and had nothing of that ſpirit and gene- 
roſity which Alexander had ſhewn at the opening of the war 


(57) Curt. lib. vii. c. 20. (58) Plutarch. in wit. Alexand. 
$39) Juin. lib. xii. c. 5. (60) A4rrian. lib. iii. c. 29, 30. 
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or tiara, but made choice of a garb inclining to the Perſian 
habit, more pompous and magnificent than the Macedonian 
veſture, Fer not ſo rich or gaudy as that worn by the Per ſian 
kings. But it may be, Alexander proceeded by degrees in 
the alteration of his habit, as we know he did in the uſe of it; 
for at firſt he only dreſſed himſelf in this manner, when he 
had buſineſs to tranſact with his new ſubjects; but when he 
converſed with the Greeks and commanded the Macedonians, 
he wore his own country cloaths : If therefore this conjecture 
of ours be right, Plutarch and Arrian may be reconciled ; 
and indeed it is very probable, that in this great council, where- 
in he imitated the oriental ſeverity, he appeared in habit as a 
Perſian king; that is, as the lord of Aja, or, as the Greeks 
were wont emphatically to ſtyle him, as the Great King © (U). 

'This 


t ARRIAN. lib. iv. c. 7. PLuT. in vit. Alex. 


(U) Curtias gives us 2 very extraordinary ſtory in relation to the 
revolt of the Sogdians, which, on account of its length and its hav- 
ing ſo ſtrong a mixture of the wonderful, we thought more proper 
for a note, than for the text ; where if it had been curtailed, it 
would not have been clear, and if inſerted at full length, it would 
have interrupted the current of the narration. *©* Among the cap- 
« tive Sogdians, he ſays, there were thirty of the chiefeſt nobility 
« of the country, who were remarkable for their prodigious 
« ſtrength of body. Theſe being brought before the king, and 
« underſtanding by the interpreter, that his majeſty had ordered 
« them to be executed, they began to fing and dance, and by o- 
„% ther wanton motions of their body endeavoured to expreſs the 
„ chearfulneſs of their mind. Alexander, being amazed at their 
„ unuſual alacrity on ſuch an occaſion, commanded them to be 
brought back, and aſked them the cauſe of their exceſſive joy, 
*« when they beheld death before their eyes? To which they an- 
„ ſwered, that if any other than himſelf had ſentenced them to 
die, they ſhould have been concerned; but fince they were to 
obe reſtored to their anceſtors by ſo great a king, who had con- 
«© quered all the world, they looked upon their death to be ſo ho- 
nourable, as even to deſerve the envy of all brave men, which 
„% made them ſo tranſported when they underſtood his pleaſure. 
« The king then aſked them, if they would be his friends hereaf- 
„ter, if he ſhould give them their lives ? They replied, that they 
* had never been his enemies, but had only defcnded themſelves 


„% when, they were attacked in a hoſtile manner by him: And. 


that if any body would make tryal of them by good offices, 
5 inſtead of injuries, they would willingly contend in the generous 
ſtrife, and uſe their utmoſt endeavours not to be overcome. He 
<* aſking them afterwards, What pledge they would give him for 
de their fidelity ? They anſwered, thei: lives, which they received 

| through 
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This mightily grieved his Macedonians, and this v ief 
ſhewed = hey were {till loyal and TA ; 
for men of traiterous or rebellious principles do not 
grieve for the errors of their prince, but magnify them into 
crimes ; and, as if they were conſcious of the — 
their own guilt, endeavour to transfer a part of it to their 
hated ſovereign. When therefore Alexander perceived this 
diſpoſition in his army, he ought certainly to have foothed 
them, and endeavoured either to convince them of the recti- 
tude of his behaviour, or to have quieted them by yielding 
in ſome meaſure to their deſires. But this was not in the na- 
ture of Alexander, or at leaſt was no longer in his nature af- 
ter he had viſited the temple of Ammon. Beſides, he had 
about him a multitude of ſycophants, who, as Arrian well 
notes, are, and ever will be, the bane of princes; he might 
have added, and the curſe of nations. Theſe, by complying 
with his humours and heating his paſſions, carried him daily 
into new extravagancies, and brought him to be a proper in- 
ſtance of the truth of another of Arrian's obſervations ; that 
an ability of conquering vaſt provinces, and of acquiring ſu- 
preme dominion is of little confequence to a man's happineſs, 
unleſs he preſerves a philoſophic conftancy and moderation of 
mind; however ſpecious appearances may deceive a deluded 
world, and make them conceive gilded mifery true felicity ; 
whereas no two things in nature are farther removed. But 
to return to the ſeries of our hiſtory, for which theſe reflecti- 
ons are to make way. 

Murders THE Greeks, and eſpecially the Macedonians, obſerved an 

C!rtus at anniverſary feſtival to Baechus. This year it ſeems the king, 

a lanquet · omitting Bacchus, transferred the honour of this feſtival to the 
Diaſcuri, i. e. Caftor and Pollux; and, not ſatisfied there- 
with, ſtrictly commanded, that for the future to them, and 
not to Bacchus, theſe ſolemn rites ſhould conſtantly be dedi- 
cated. Theſe ſacrifices were followed by a magnificent ban- 
quet, to which all the principal commanders in the army 
were invited, and Clytus the fon of Dropidas, who ſtood as 


« through his bounty, and which they would at all times be ready 
4 to reſtore to him whenever he required them. Nor were they 
„ worſe than their words: For thoſe of them who were ſent home 
kept their country-peop'e in due ſubjection to Alerarnder, 
and four of them being received into his body-guards, were 


« inferior to none of the Macedonians in their ſincere affection to 
* the king (61). 


(61) Curt. lil. vii. c. 37. 
high 
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high in the king's favour as any of them, among the reſt. 
At ſupper the diſcourſe turned on the heroes to whom they 
had facrificed : and a queſtion was ſtarted, With what pro- 
priety they were ſtyled the ſons of Jupiter, when it was noto- 
rious that Tyndarus was their father ? It may be, this was in- 
troduced to give ſome ingenious flatterer an opportunity of 
reconciling things, which hitherto the Macedonians could ne- 
ver underſtand, how Alexander could be at once the ſon of 
Ammon and the ſon of Philip. Some who fat near the king 
laid hold of this fair opportunity to magnify his actions above 
thoſe of Caſtor and Pollux; and when their hands were in, 
they laid hold of the fame of Hercules too, and ſet that a ſtep 
lower than the glory of Alexander. To give theſe things a 
colour, they inſiſted on the natural envy of men towards their 
cotemporaries, and how unwilling they were to worſhip thoſe 


virtues in the living, which, with the utmoſt readineſs and 


the moſt profound reſpect, they adored in the dead. Clytus 
took fire at theſe expreſſions; he ſaid, he could not bear to 
hear ſuch indignities offered to the gods, or the credit of 
antient heroes depreciated, to tickle the ears of a living prince. 
As to Alexander's actions, he allowed that they were great 
and glorious, but he affirmed that they had nothing in them 
ſupernatural ; beſides, they were not performed by him alone, 
but by his army; and that therefore all the Macedonians had 
a right to ſhare in the praiſe due to thoſe deeds, in which they, 
as well as he, had exerted themſelves. Theſe reflections 
made Alexander very angry. To ſooth this anger, ſome of 
his flatterers began a diſcourſe about his father Philip, in 
which they ſought to leſſen his actions, and to repreſent him 
as a prince who had done nothing extraordinary; which pro- 
voked Clytus fo far, that he began to detract from the merit of 
Alexander, and to ſuggeſt, that nothing he had done deſerved 
to be compared with what had been performed by his father. 
Upon this the king loſt all paticnce, and when Clytus pro- 
ceeded to upbraid him with the preſervation of his life at the 
battle of Granicus, ſtretching out his arm, and ſaying, This 
hand, O Alexander, ſaved thee ; the king leaped upon him, 
and endeavoured to kill him, but was prevented by the inter- 
poſition of his friends, who caught hold of lum, and with 
much ado got between them: Clytus in the mean time con- 
tinued his reproachful expreffions ; whereupon the king calicd 
for ſome of his guards; but none appearing, he began to be- 
moan himſelf exceedingly, ſaying, That he was now in the 
ſame condition with Darius, when in the hands of Beſſus: That 
he had the empty name of king, and nothing more. His fricuds 
upon this retiring and leaving him to hiimcli, he fnatched a 
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lance, or,as ſome ſay, a long Macedonian pike, and therewith 
ftruck Clytus through, and killed him. In this account we 
have followed Arrian cloſely z for to have collected into one 
relation what different authors have delivered, could 
have only ſerved to perplex the reader, What may be 
wanting to his farther information, and could be had 
from other authors, he will find below » (W). Here let us 


purſue 
s Arran. lib. iv. c 8. 


(W) The detail given us by Plutarch of what happened at the 
death of Chrus differs ſo much from what has been inſerted in the 
text from Arrian, and is in itſelf fo curious, that it well deſerves 
the reader's peruſal. He informs us, that the king having a pre- 
* ſent of Grecian fruit brought him from the ſea coaſt, ſo well pre- 
4 ſerved, that it ſeemed to be but juſt gathered, ſent for Clytus that 
* he might ſee and partake of it. Clytus was then ſacrificing, but 
« he immediately left off, and went to wait on the king, followed 
„ by three of the ſheep, on whom the drink offering had been al- 
6 ready poured, in order for the ſacrifice. Alexander, being in- 
6 of this accident, conſulted his two diviners, Arifander 
„ and Cleomantes the Spartan, and aſked them, What was portended 
by it? They aſſuring him that it was an ill omen, he commanded 
% them in all haſte to offer ſacrifices for Ciytus's ſafety ; foraſmuch 
« as three days before he himſelf had ſeen a ſtrange viſion in his 
« ſleep of Chtzs all in mourning, fitting by Parmenio's ſons, who 
« were all dead. Chtzs, however, ſtaid not to finiſh his devotions, 
« but came ſtrait to ſupper with the king, who the ſame day had 
* ſacrificed to Caſtor and Pollux. And when they had drank pret- 
« ty hard, ſome of the company fell a finging the verſes of one 
« Pranichus, or as others ſay, of Pierion, which were made upon 
« thoſe captain, who had been lately worſted by the Barbarians, 
«© on purpoſe to diſgrace and turn them to ridicule ; which fo ot- 
fended the grave antient men, that they reproved both the au- 
« thor and the finger of the verſes, though Alexander and the 
«© blades about him were mightily pleaſed to hear them, and en- 
«« couraged them to go on: Till at laſt Chyzus, who had drank too 
„ much, and was beſides of a froward and wilſul temper, was ſo 

nettled, that he could hold no longer; ſaying, It was not well 
« done thus to expoſe the Macedonians before the Barbarians and their 
enemies, fince though it was their unhappineſs to be overcome, yet 
they were much better men than thoſe who laughed at them. To 
this Alexander replied, That ſure Cly tus ſpoke /o tenderly of conv- 
ardice, when be called it misfortune, only to excuſe himſelf. At 
which Clytus ſtarting up, This cowardice, as you are pleaſed to 
term it, ſaid he to him, ſaved your life, though you pretend to be 
« {rung from the gods, when you were running away from Spithri- 
« dates's farord; and it 75 by the expence of Macedonian blood, and 
« by the/t wound:, that jou ae ain ſuch an height, as to deſpiſe 
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purſue the hiſtory without entering into any debates upon the 
queſtion which has riſen upon the fact, I hether Clytus's in- 
diſcretion 


% and diſown your father Philip, and adopt yourſelf the ſon of Jupiter 
« Ammon. Thou baſe fellow, ſaid Alexander, who was now tho- 
« roughly exaſperated, doff thou think to utter theſe things every- 
« where of me, and ftir up the Macedonians to ſedition, and not be 
« puniſhed for it? We are ſufficiently puniſhed already, anſwered Cly- 
« tus, if this be the recompenſe of our toils ; and efteem thoſe hap- 
** pieff who have not lived to ſee their countrymen ignominiouſly ſcourged 
« with Median rods, and forced to ſue to the Perſians to have acceſs 
« to their king. While Clytus talked thus at random, and the king 
*« in the bittereſt manner retorted upon him, the old men that were 
„in company endeavoured all they could to allay the flame, 
« when Alexander, turning to Xenodolus the Cardian, and Artemius 
* the Colophonian, aſked them, IF they were no? of opinion that the 
© reft of the Grecians bebaved among the Macedonians, like ſo many 
* demi-gods among ſavage: All this wouid not filence Clytus, who 
calling aloud to Alexander, bid him, if he had any thing to ſay, 
te ſpeak out ; or elſe, why did he invite men who were free-born, 
* and uſed to ſpeak their minds openly without reſtraint, to ſup with 
% him? He had better live and converſe with Barbarians and con- 
« quered flaves, who would not ſcruple to adore his Perfian girdle and 
% quhite tunic. Which words ſo provoked Alexander, that not a- 
* ble to ſuppreſs his anger any longer, he took one of the apples 
* that lay upon the table, and flung it at him, and then looked 
about for his ſword. But Ariffophanes, one of his life-guards, 
* had hid that out of the way, and others came about him, and 
«« beſought him to ſtay his fury, but in vain ; for breaking from 
„ them, he called out aloud to his guards in the Macedonian lan- 
* guage, which was a certain ſign of ſome t diſturbance in 
% him, and commanded a trumpeter to * him a box | 
* onthe ear for delaying, or rather refuſing, to obey him, though 
« afterwards the ſame man was commended for diſobeying an or- 
« der which would have put the whole army into tumult and 6 
« confuſion. Clytus continued ſtill in the ſame quarrelſome humour, | 
„ till his friend*, with much ado, forced him out of the room; \ 
„ but he came in again immediately at another door very irre- 
verently, and inſolently ſang this paſſage out of Euripides's An- 
* dromache. Ye gods, what an ill cuflom have yen introduced into 
% Greece! When an army has erefed a trophy upon the defeat of the . 
enemy, it is never conſidered that the victory is owing to the valour x | 
« of the troops who fought, but the general futs in for all the ho- 
* nour of it; though he had expoſed himſelf to no more danger than 
* many thouſands beſides, and had done no more than a common ſoldier, 
« yet be only is celebrated in the ſongs of triumph, and robs the reft of 
their ſhare of the glory. Then Alexander, ſnatching a ſpear from 


one of the ſoldiers, met C/ytus as he was putting by the curtain 
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diſcretion could excuſe Alexander's intemperance and cruelty. 
As ſoon as the king came to himſelf, his brains were perfect- 
ly cool, and he began to remember what had paſſed, he fell 
into a fit of exceſſive grief. He accuſed himſelf, as indeed 
well he might, of having ſlain his father's brave ſoldier, his 
own faithful friend, the conſtant companion of his toils, 
his foſter brother, and him to whom he owed his life : It 
was then, that in the bitterneſs of his ſoul, he diſclaimed all 
kindred to the gods, and with a laudable forrow mourned 
like a man, for having done a baſe and cruel act unworth 

of a man. It was then he cried out on Clytus, on his fiſter 
Hellanice, whoſe breaſts he had ſucked, and inveighed againſt 
himſelf as one forgetful of the bond of gratitude, the ties of 
friendſhip, and the laws of nature, depriving his friends of 
life, and executing thoſe as evil-doers who could not patiently 
hear or ſee him do ill. For three days he refuſed meat, ne- 


glected his apparel, and, as ſome ſay, with the pike that 


- 

that hung before the door, and ran him through the body. 

He fell immediately, and, after a few piercing groans, expired. 
In the very inſtant the king's indignation cooled, and he came 
«« perfectly to himſelf ; but when he ſaw his friends about him all 
in a profound filence, as ſeized with horror at the fact, he pul- 
led the ſpear out of the dead body, and would have turned it a- 
«« gainit himſelf, if the guards had not held his hands, and by 
main force carried him away into his chamber (62) . The re- 
lation of Curtius agrees pretty well with that of Plutarch, only he 
attributes more moderation to the king at the beginning (63:. 
Juſtin tells us in few words, that at a debauch Alexander killed 
his friend Ciytus for extolling the actions of his father Philip ; but 
this author inſiſts very largely on his repentance, attributing his 
recovery from that ſtate of dejection and grief, as Curtius does, to 
the advice of Callifthenes (64). If we had Diodorus s account of 
this buſineſs, in all probability we ſhould find it correſpond with Cur- 
tius and Tuſtin ; but, as we have heretofore remarked, theſe au- 
thors, when they differ from Arrian, frequently agree with him; 
the reaſon is, that among a multitude of writers, who undertook 
to tranſmit the actions of Alexander to poſterity, the collectors of 
general hiſtory followed, at their pleaſure, ſometimes one, and ſome- 
times another, and not ſeldom mixed ſeveral relations together. 
Authors of abridgments copied from theſe indiſcriminately, as the 
later Writers of particular hiſtories did frequently too, adding 
ſuch embelliſhments, inſerting ſuch deſcriptions, and framing ſuch 


| ſpeeches for the amplifying and adorning their works, as they 
thought fit. 


(62) Plutarch. in vit. Alexand. (z) 46. viii. c. 2, 3, 4. 
(54) Tuſtin. lib. xii. 6 | 
killed 
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killed Clytus, would have flain himſelf. The army in the 
mean while were diſconſolate to the higheſt degree ; their re- 
gard to Clytus is ſaid to have given way to their love and loy- 
alty to Alexander, inſomuch, that to ſooth their afflicted 
prince, they condemned C/ytus, and prohibited his interment, 
ſeeking thereby to colour the fact, or at leaſt to comfort 
Alexander by ſeeming to think his reſentment juſt. This 
was excuſable in ſoldiers. The prieſts and philoſophers went 
greater lengths. The former told the king, that what he 
did was not the error of his own will, but the effects of a 
fury inſpired by Bacchus on account of his feſtival being 
transferred to the Dio/cur:. Thus did theſe execrable diſſem- 
blers ſeek to transfer a crime unworthy of a man to him 
they worſhipped as a god, and moſt impudently called that 
a divine fury, which at beſt was beaſtly drunkenneſs ; all flat- 
terers are deteſtable, becauſe they inſult human nature ; but 
theſe ſpiritual flatterers are doubly ſo, becauſe, as far as in 
them lies, they proſtitute the gods to pleaſe the worſt of men. 
Anaxarchus of Abdera, whom moſt hiftorians ſtile a philoſo- 
pher, but Arrian rightly a ſophiſt, was the next who under- 
took to moderate the king's grief ; and finding him upon his 
bed ſighing and dejected, thus he addreſſed him: „ Is thi; 
«© the Alexander whom the world looks upon with ſuch ad- 
« miration ? Behold him extended on the ground, and weep- 
4 ing like an abject ſlave for fear of the law and reproach of 
« men, to whom he himſelf ouglit to be a law and the mea- 
< ſure of equity, ſince he conquered for no other end but 
„ to make himſelf lord of all, and not to be a flave to a 
« yain idle opinion: Do you not know, that Jupiter is re- 
<< preſented fitting on his throne, with law aſſiſting on one 
e fide, and juſtice on the other, intimating thereby, that let a 
e ſovereign prince do what he will, all his actions are juſt 
and Jawful'””? Theſe were admirable doctrines, tending 
not only to ſet the king's mind ar reſt, as to the murder he 
had committed, but to prevent any more qualms, in caſe 
rage, envy, or drunkenneſs, ſhould plunge him again into 
the ſame circumſtances. Calliſthenes, the ſcholar and relati- 
an of Ariftetle, ſought to ſcttle his mind by honeſt and moral 
diſcourſes. Arrian ſays, that the ſuggeſtion of the prieſts, in 
relation to Bacchus, did not diſpleaſe the king. Both Pl: - 
iarch and the laſi- mentioned author ſay, that Anaxarchus a- 
layed the king's grief at the ſame time that he corrupted his 
manners; but Curtius aſcribes the king's recovery to Calli/t- 


genes; we may well ſuppoſe that they had all a hand in it, 
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though the ſubſequent hiſtory will ſhew, that in all probabili- 
ty the laſt had the leaſt v. 


Alexander Ir the tragical death of Clytus had brought Alexander to a 
aſpires to right way of thinkjog, perhaps poſterity, like the Aacadoni- 


divine ho 


our. 


aàn ſoldiers, would have drawn a veil over this dark ſcene, 


and have choſen rather to commend the king's compaſhonate 
concern, th:n to have cenſured his drunken cruelty. But 
no ſooner was his ſorrow for the death of this worthy man 
alleviated, but he began again to give up himſelf to the ma- 
nagement of thoſe ſycophants, whoſe poiſonous ſpeeches had 
wrought that miſchief ; and ſtill they were dinning his ears, 
that in their opinion he was ſomething more than man, and 
that it was injuſtice and difloyalty in other people not to 
think him ſo too. The reſult of all theſe diſcourſes was, 


that a god he ſhould be, or at leaſt have divine honours paid 


him, as heretofore had been given to Perſian kings; and 


Anaxarchus the ſophiſt, Agis a miſerable poet, Chærillus, Ag- 
non; and other paraſites, undertook to bring this great mat- 
ter to bear, and to engage the Greeks as well as the Afratics, 
to pay him adoration *. Alexander was mightily pleaſed with 
this, and a great banquet was appointed, at which this hope- 
ful ſcheme was to be carried into execution. At this enter- 
tainment, Anaxarchus propoſed the adoring Alexander in 
a ſet oration ; he inftiſted, that Bacchus was a Thebon, and 
though he admitted that Hercules was a Greek, and without 
reproach, yet he affirmed, that Alexander's being deſcended 
trom him was at once the moſt certain, and the greateſt ho- 
nour which could be attributed to him ; hence he inferred, 
that if Bacchus and Hercules were worthily worſhipped, ſo 
without doubt would Alexander be, whoſe actions ſo far ex- 
ceeded theiis, at ſome diſtance of time; but inaſmuch as 
that worthip would be of ſmall conſequence to him then, he 


alledged, it would be more rational, as well as more oblig- 


ing, to otter it him now, while he was living, and could 
take pleaſure in it. The Macedonians, who were not in the 
ſecret, were ſtunned at the fpeech, and knew not either 
what to think of its author, or what anſwer to afford them- 
ſelves to what he had propounded ; fo a long and deep ſilence 
enſued. Callifthenes at laſt broke through it, and, as Arrian 
tells us, delivered himſelf in theſe words: Indeed, Anaxar- 
e chus, I count not Alexander unworthy of any honour, 


* Agzian. lib. iv. c.g. PLuT. in vit. Alex. Coxr. lib. viii. c. 
7. &8. JusT1n. lib. xii. c. 6. ' x AA. lib. iv. c. 11. 


PiurT. in vit. Alex. Cugr. lib. viii. c. 18. JusT in. lib. xii. c. 7. 
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« how great ſoever it be, that is fit to be aſcribed to man; 
hut there are preſcribed differences amongſt men between 
% divine and human honours ; amongſt many others, in the 
« building of temples, and erecting of ſtatues ; for to the 
«« gods we conſecrate oratories, offer ſacrifices and drink-of- 
<« ferings: To the gods are ſung hymns ; men ate praiſed, 
e but not adored : kiſſes in ſalutations are given to men, 
« but the gods are placed on high, and *'tis not lawful to 
e touch them, and therefore they are worſhipped with ado- 
* ration. Solemn times of dancings are performed to the 
« gods, and pæans ſung to them; neither is it to he won- 
s dered at, inaſmuch as the honours given to the gods are 
« yarious ; ſome ſort of honours given to one, and others to 
«© another, eſpecially thoſe honours of later times; nay, 
t thofe honours given to ſome of the heroes differ from di- 


« vine honours. Tis not therefore fit to confound theſe 


e things, nor to advance men above themſelves and ail man- 
“ kind beſides, and to degrade the gods by worſhipping 
„% them with the ſame worſhip wherewith we adore men. 
«© Alexander himſelf would not ſuffer any private man to 


ce uſurp the regal dignity and honours due to himſelf, though 
< he gained em by the unjuſt ſuffrages of the people; much 
«© more juſtly therefore may the gods be angry, if any mortal 
% man aſſume to himſelf divine honours, or accept of them 
<< from others. However, let Alexander be eſteemed, as in 
e truth he is, by many degrees the moſt valiant of them 
<< that are valiant, the greateſt king among all other kings, 
«© and amongſt generals the moſt worthy to command. But 
& as for thee, Anaxarchus, tis thy duty above any other 
<« to inſtruct Alexander in thoſe things that have been ſpoken, 
« and to deter him from the contrary ; for thy conver- 
„ fation he daily y makes uſe of in order to improve in 
« wiſdom and in learning. Neither does it become thee 
«© to be the beginner of this diſcourſe, but rather to re- 
„ member, that thou art not adviſing Cambyſes or Nerxes, 
«© but the ſon of Philip, deſcended from Hercules and Achil- 
« les, whoſe anceſtors came out of Arges into Macedonia, 
< and maintained their empire, not by arbitrary power, but 
e by ruling according to the laws and cuſtoms of the Mace- 
4 donians. But divine honours were not conferred upon 
C Hercules himſelf by the Grecians while he was living; nay, 
de nor when he was dead, before the oracle at Delphos com- 
„ manded that he ſhould be worſhipped as a god. But if 
<< there be but few that are in the country of the Barbarians, 
ve ought to entertain the ſame ſentiments with them. And 
« I earneſtly intreat thee, Alexander, to remember Greece; 
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for whoſe ſake this expedition was undertaken by thee, in 
order to add Aſia to Greece; and now confider, whether, 
when you return thither, you can be able to compel the 
free people of Greece to adore you as a god, or, excepting 
them of Greece, you can impoſe this diſhonour and flavery 
upon the Macedonians only, or whether it be fit that quite 
<< different honours be there allowed you, ſeeing the Gre- 
*© c:ans confer only thoſe that are human, according to the 
«© cuſtom and manner of the Greets, when, at the fame 
time, only the Barbarians worſhip you as a god, after the 
manner of Barbarians. But if it be objected, that Cyrus 
ſon of Cambyſes was the firſt of all mortal men that was 
© adored by men as a god, and that, ſince that time, this 
«© adoration has continued amongſt the Medes and Perfians ; 
yet you are to conſider, how his pride was curbed by the 
«© Scythians, a poor and indigent people; and how other 
Scythians again reduced Darius to more fober thoughts of 
„ himſelf; and the Athenians and Lacedemonians Aerxes; 
*© and Clearchus and Xenophon Artaxerxes, only with. ten 
*© thouſand men; and Darius now overcome by Alexander, 
at a time when no divine honours were decreed him d. 
Alexander was highly provoked at this fpeech, and the more 
for that the Macedonians could not, forbear applauding it ; 
however, he ordered the buſineſs to go on, and ſettled the 
ceremonial of his adoration thus: When he drank to a per- 
ſon, it was expected, that the gueſt ſhould immediately riſe up, 
adore him, and, having received a kiſs from the Jing, ſhould 
depart. The eldeſt and moſt conſiderable of the Perfgans 
complied firſt; in doing which they followed their old cuſ- 
tom, and were perhaps not diſpleaſed at the embaraſiment of 
the Greeks (xX). Leonatus, one of the king's friends, as Ar- 
rian 
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Xx All who have treated this ſubject agree, that the Per/ians 
were as ready to comply with Alexander's motion for adoring him, 
as the Greek: were averie to it; yet we are not to ſuppoſe from 
thence, that the former were as prone to idolatry as the latter; 
if we ſhould, it would be a very great error: And theretore, to pre- 
ſerve that conſiſtency which is neceſſary between the ſcveral parts 
of this work, we have thought fit to add this note, in order to ex- 
plain the conduct of the Perfians, and to. acquit them of that gross 
adulation which has been charged upon them by ſome raſh and in- 
conſiderate writers. Bowing down to, and even proſtrating one's 
ſelf before a prince, ever was, and ſtill is, held in the eaſt an act of 
civil 
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rian has it; or, as Curtius reports, Polyſperchon, obſerving 
a Perfian touch the floor with his chin, laughed at it, and 
bid him hit it a little harder; for which Alexander caught 
hold of him, threw him from his couch, and, as he lay on 


civil reverence, and no more. The Perſians therefore, as deifts, 
paid theie profound marks of ſubmiſſion to their king, not as ſup- 
poſing him a deity, but from a perſuaſion that he derived a ſupreme 
authority from God. It may E. and indeed it is probable, the 
Perfians did not explain this matter, either to Alexander or thoſe 
about him; but contented themſelves with ſatisfying the king by 
their actions, and themſelves by their thoughts (65). The Greeks 
proceeded upon notions direaly oppoſite. They were poly-theifts, 
and tho? they every day did a thouſand ridiculous things in their 
public worſhip, yet, to pay divine honours to a man, was too groſs 
for them; and therefore, as is frequently the cafe, they ated 
right upon wrong principles; for with reſpect to the ground of this 
ſubmiſhon, the king and they were agreed in their ſentiments. He 
ſought to be taken for ſomething more than man, and they, 
with good reaſon, refuſed to acknowledge him ſuch As the Per- 
fans could not but have the higheſt couempt for their idolatry in 
all its ſhapes, ſo, without queſtion, they were well pleaſed to ſee 
their zeal for idols embaraſs the Macedonians with their natural 
prince, which ſo ſtrongly tended to put him into their hands. There 
is one objection which may poſſib'y be made to this account, and 
ought therefore to be anſwered. It is this; There are various 
inſtances in ſcripture, where bowing down to, or, as it is uſually 
phraſed, worſhipping, a man, is prohibited as idolatrous (66 ; 
whence it might be inferred, that amongſt the Perſians, who were 
deifts as well as the Jews, this practice was nor, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
lawful ; but, if we conſider, that theſe prohibitions never extend 
to the caſe in queſtion, but are always directed againſt worſhipping 
private men, on a ſuppoſition of their being cloathed with ſome 
divine character, we ſhall eafily perceive, that theſe marks of civil 
reſpect to ſupreme magiſtrates were always accounted innocent, and 
very conformable to the divine law. Thus Daniel complied with 
all the cuſtoms of the Perfian court, bowed himſelf when he entered 
the royal preſence, and faluted with the uſua] compliment. O 
king, live for ever (67) ! In a word, as the intent of the mind 
renders all actions either good or evil, fo, in the preſent caſe, the 
Perfians did that without idolatry, which was flat idolatry in thoſe 
Greeks that did the ſame thing; . becauſe the former honoured 
Alexander only as a man, the latter, whatever they conceived of 


him, paid him that reſpect which they thought only due to 4 
god. | 
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the floor, told him, he made as ridiculous a figure as him whom 
be had deſpiſed. When it came to the turn of Callifthenes, 
he pledged the king, and then came for his kiſs. Alexander 
being deeply engaged in diſeourſe with Hepbeſtion, did not 
perceive he had miſſed any part of the ceremony; but De- 
metrius one of his friends told him, that the philoſopher had 
not adored him. The king thereupon put him back with 
his hand; and Callifthenes going out was heard to ſay, 8 
then, I have only loft à kiſs e. But the king afterwards re- 
venged himſelf more ſeverely, as we ſhall ſhew immediately, 
that we may not again interrupt the thread of our narration 
(Y). 

WHILE 


AR IAM. |. iv. c. 12. CurT. I. vii. c. 20. Jos rin. ubi 


ſupra. 


(Y) 4rrian repreſents Calliſtbenes as a man exceeding of his 
knowledge, and, in point of vanity, very little behind Alexander 
himſelf. His temper was moroſe ; but he had a vehement and per- 
ſuaſive elocution (68). Ariſtotle made a right judgment of him and 
his abilities, when he ſaid, He was an excellent orator, but had 
no judgment. The ſame great man foreſaw what would one day 


be the fate of this philoſopher ; for, hearing him treat Alexan- 


der with that unbecoming harſhneſs which was too natural to 
him, he could not help repeating what Thetis in Homer ſays to 
Achilles, 


Methinks 1 ſee thee dying, ſee thee dead. 


He is reported to have been a great declaimer, and that on this 


account he was chiefly admired by Alexander. Once at an enter- 
tainment the king commanded him to make an extempore oration 
in praiſe of the Macedonians, which he did with ſuch facility, in 
terms ſo juſt and proportionate to their atchievments, that all who 
were preſent, in token of their approbation, threw their garlands up- 
on him, excepting Alexander, who contented himſelf with repeating 
theſe lines from Euripides ; 


Without ſurprixe 1 bear thy language flow 
For happy * pleaſing words beftow. 


He then commanded Ca/lifthenes to point out the errors and miſ- 
takes of the Macedonians, that they might the better know how to 
correct them. 'The orator, laying hold of this opportunity, imme- 
diately entered into a long and bitter invective againſt the Macedo- 


(68) 4rrian. |. iv. c. 10. 
+ 
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WHILE" the minds of men were yet warm, the murder of A new 
Clytus unforgot, and the king's affectation of foreign manners con/þiracy 
continually 8 natural ſubjects, a new conſpiracy ai 


was diſcovered, wh 
The king had neareſt his perſon fifty Macedonian youths of 
the firſt quality, who, according to the rules of waiting, con- 
tinually attended him in the field, at his exerciſes, when at 
table, and when he retired to his reſt. Among theſe there 
was one Hermolaus the ſon of Sopolis, who had contracted a 
violent antipathy to his maſter ; the occaſion this: One 
day, when he attended Alexander in the chace, a boar croſſed 
him as he rode before the king ; whereupon the young man, 
eager in his ſport, ſtruck the boar with a ſpear, and killed 
him on the ſpot. Alexander, provoked at loſing an oppor- 
tunity of ſhewing his dexterity, ordered the boy to be whip- 
ped in the fight of all his companions, and his horſe taken 
from him. „4 n-S almoſt diſtracted with the deep ſenſe 
of the diſgrace he had ſuffered, complained of it in the moſt 
moving terms to Seſtratus the fon of Amyntas, one of his 
companions, alledging, that he ſhould never be at peace till 
he had revenged on Alexander the injury that had been done 
him. Seffratus, who loved him tenderly, came eaſily into 
his meaſures ; and they two having formed the deſign, after- 
wards drew in Antipater, Epimenes, Anticles, and Philotas, 
all youths of quality like themſelves and ſquires of the body to 
the king, to be concerned with them. The event of their 


2 
Conſultations was, that when it came to be Antipater's watch, 


nians in general, and againſt Philip of Macedon in particular, to 
whoſe greatneſs he applied theſe lines ; 


When civil broils declining flates ſurprize, 
There the au men to higheſt honours riſe. 


This imprudent declamation loſt him the hearts of his auditors ; to 
which alſo the king's obſervation contributed not a little. Ca//i/- 
thenes, ſays he, has not ſhewn ſo much of his eloquence, as of his 
#1-will to the Macedonians, in this ſpeech (69) Bur, however, he 
might loſe himſelf on this occaſion, when he came to oppoſe the 
king's aſſumiug divine honours, he was again cried up, and all 
the Macedonian youth followed him as the patron of liberty and 
the teacher of true philoſophy ; ſo much does a man's character 
depend on his going with, or going againſt, the people's hu- 
mour. 


(59) Plat. in vit. Alex. 
Yor. VIII. | Aa they 


very narrowly miſſed taking effect. bim. 
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they ſhould kill Alexander in his ſleep. It does not appear 
that any of the conſpirators relented when the very day came; 
nor is it probable that the king could poſſibly have eſcaped, if 
an unforeſcen accident, or, as ſome would have it, a miracle, 
had not interpoſed and defeated all their purpoſes. Ariſto- 
bulus in his memoirs relates it thus: There was a certain 
Syrian woman who attended the camp of Alexander, and who 
frequently acted and ſpake as if beſide her ſenſes. This wo- 
man pretended to foretel future events; but ſhe delivered her 
predictions in ſo odd a way, that, till their accompliſhments 
compelled people to take notice of them, ſhe was laughed at 
and ridiculed ; but when by degrees the falling out of things 
ſhe had foretold had gained her ſome degree of credit, the 
king, who had always a leaning to theſe ſort of things, di- 
rected that ſhe ſhould never be reſtrained from entering his 
preſence. It happened, that the night the conſpirators had 
fixed on for the execution of their deſign, Alexander drank 
pretty late with his friends. As he was retiring from the 
place where they were drinking to his own apartment, this 
woman threw herſclf in his way, and, in one of her frantic 
fits, bid him go back and drink all night, in which, tis ſaid, 
he obeyed her. However it was, fo it fell out, that he did 
drink all that night, which rendered the conſpirators ſcheme 
abortive. The next day Epimenes the ſon of Arfeas, who 
was one of the number, diſcovered the whole to Chariclus his 
triend, and this Chariclus communicated it to Eurylochus ths 
brother of Epimenes ; Eurylochus immediately addreſſed him- 
ſelf to Ptolemy the ſon of Lagus, who informed the king of it; 
upon which directions were immediately given, that all who 
were named by Eurylochus ſhould be immediately apprehended 
and examined apart. They did not make any difficulty of 
confeſſing the whole deſign ; and each of them named thoſe 
who were in it. Some tine after, Hermolaus, according to 
the Macedonian conſtitution, was brought before the army, 
and there charged with intending the murder of his ſovereign. 
Inſtead of a defence, the young man, with great ſerenity of 
mind and chearfulneſs of cuuntenance, ſaid, ++ That a man 
of ſpirit, who was born free, could never tamely ſupport 
<< the indignities which had been offered him by the king. 
He alledged alſo, that not himſelf only, but his country, 
had bcen grofly injured ; that Philatas had been murdered 
«+ without proof; Parmenio aſſaſſinated without pretence ; 
© numbers put to death on ſlight ſuſpicions ; Ciytus butcher- 
ed in drink; the Median habit and cuſtoms preferred to 
© thoſe of Afuc:denr; edicts iſfued to eſteem a man a god, 
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«« while that man plunged himſelf in drunkenneſs, luxury, 
« and other vices, ſcandalous to himſelf and detrimental to 
« the ſtate. From all which, by giving him death, he ſought 
« to ſet himſelf and the Macedonians free.” His ſpeech 
ended, himſelf and his accomplices were ſtoned by the army d. 
As all the Macedonian youth were auditors and admirers of 
Callifthenes, and Hermolaus his particular friend, he was 
charged with this conſpiracy and apprehended. Arrian ſeems 
to be in ſome doubt, whether the apprehenſion of Calliſtbe- 
nes was founded on any proofs, which, however Ptolemy, 
in his memoirs affirmed, or was ſeized merely from the 
malice and ſpite of Alexander. We heve a better authority 
on this head, than either Arrian or Ptolemy, which yet is not 
ſufficient to determine it. This authority is a paſſage in a 


letter from Alexander to Antipater, as fallows, The young 


e men were ſtoned to death by the Macedonians ; but for the 
« ſophift, i. e. Callifthenes, I will take care to puniſh him, 
© and them too who ſent him to me, who harbour thoſe in 
e theircities who conſpire againſt my life.” Plutarch tells 
us, that Ariſtotle was threatened by theſe infinuations ; how- 
ever, certainly the king grew very inexorable, and at the 
ſame time very ſuſpicious. As to Calliſthenes, what became 
of him it is impoſſible to determine. Ari/tobulus, who was an 


eye-witneſs of all he wrote, affirms, that he was carried a- 


bout in chains, till he died of a natural death. Ptolemy, 
who was alſo an eye-witneſs of all he recorded, aſſerts, that 
he was firſt rack'd, and then crucified. Beſides theſe we 
have many other ſtories about him, which, as they are all 
uncertain, we think, we may ſafely omit, eſpecially, as we 
_ have occaſion to ſpeak of him again in another 
place ©, 

Wu the ſeaſon of action approached, embaſſadors from 
Scythia arrived; whoſe errand was to inform the king, that 


and that his brother had ſucceeded him, that this new prince 
was willing to receive his commands, would give him his 
daughter in marriage, if he thought fit, and, if he deſired it, 
would come to wait upon him in perſon. Alexander anſwer- 
ed them in terms of friendſhip, but declined a Scythian al- 
liance. Pharaimanes, king of the Choraſmeni, came about 
the ſame time to Alexander's camp, with a body of fiſteen 
hundred horſe. He informed him, that his territories bor- 


4 Agt1aAN,.1. iv. c. 13. 14. PLurT. in vit. Alex. Curr, l. 
viii. c. 3. A&R1AN.L. iv. c. 15. 
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dered on the Euxine ſea, and offered his ſervice, both for 
providing his army with neceſſaries, and furniſhing himſelf 
whatever quota the king ſhould think fit, in caſe he intended 
to turn his arms on that fide. With this Alexander was per- 
fectly well pleaſed, commended the king, entered into an al- 
liance with him, and recommended him to Artabazus, preſi- 
dent of the provinces bordering on his dominions ; however, 
as to the expedition propoſed, he declared, that his intentions 
were firſt to reduce the Indians, and then to return into 
Greece; after which he propoſed to make uſe of this prince's 
offer, and with his whole forces to invade the countries bor- 
dering on the Euxine ſea. With this anſwer he diſmiſſed 
Pharaimanes, and immediately prepared for the carrying his 
own projects into execution t, though they were far from be- 
ing pleaſing either to his council or to his army (Z). 

He firſt directed his march to the banks of the river Oxus, 
and then determined to enter the country of the Sogdians, on 
account of their refuſing to yield obedience to the governor 
he had appointed over them. Poly/þherchon, with ſome other 

encrals and a conſiderable body of forces, he left in Bactria, 
The reſt of his army he divided into five columns ; the firſt 
under the command of Hephe/tion ; the ſecond under Ptolemy 


f ArR1an. I. iv. Co Rr. |. viii. 


(Z) Whoever peruſes the critical notes in the beſt editions of 
Arrian and Plutarch, will perceive, that ſome miſtakes are imputi 
ed to the former, and many to the latter, in the accounts they 
give us of theſe marches, and other tranſactions of Alexander, yet 
whoever reads Strabo's geography, wherein theſe matters are 
treated more largely, though, generally ſpeaking, with conformi- 
ty enough to the deſcriptions of the writers above-mentioned, and 
compares them with authentic relations of the ſtate of the Heck- 
Tartars, and of the north-eaft provinces of the preſent Perfian em- 
pire, will find, that theſe cenſures are, for the moſt part, very in- 
differently founded ; and that theſe antient writers are very far 
from being in the wrong. This deſerves particular regard in re- 
ſpect of the tranſactions we are now coming to; for it is certain, 


that the countries are well deſcribed, and that what is faid of for- 


tifying rocks, and making granaries under ground, are not either 
dreams or ſictions. On the contrary, if an European army were a- 
gain to make war in theſe countries, the hiſtory of their actions 
would not only tranſcend any thing recorded by Arrian, but, in 
all probability, appear more romantic to us than any of the ſtories 
of Curtius himſelf, who, on a careful and impartial peruſal, will 
appear not to have erred ſo much in facts, as in his manner of re- 
lating them, attending more to the method and elegance, than to 
the certainty and accuracy of his hiſtory. 


Lagus ; 
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Lagus ; the third was commanded by Perdiccas ; the fourth 
by Canus and Artabazus ; the laſt he led himſelf. The reſt 


of the corps ſpread themſelves over the country, reducing all 
the caſtles and other fortreſſes they met with, and which were 
held by the enemy. The body commanded by Al:xander 
marched on to canda, where ſhortly afrer the reſt of 
the columns arrived ; the whole province being reduced under 
his ſubjection. Spitamenes, however, who was at the head 
of the revolted Sogdians, retired towards Scythia, and having 
procured a ſupply of fix hundred horſe, he ſuddenly entered 
Bactria, farprized a caſtle, where he put the governor and 
gariſon to the ſword, and then advanced to the very ſub- 
urbs of Zariaſpa; but, not having a force ſufficient, he could 
not beſiege the town. However, ſome Macedonian horſe- 
men, who had been left there ſick, finding themſelves now a 
little better, immediately mounted, and followed him. The 
S$cythians were ſo terrified at their approach, that they aban- 
doned all their booty ; but while the Macedonians were em- 
ployed in collecting it together, Spitamenes prevailed on his 
Scythians to take poſt in a wood behind them, from whence 
perceiving the victors to return careleſly, and without order, 
they ſuddenly iſſued, and cut them off to a man. As foon 
as the news of this defeat came to Craterus, he immediately 
marched againſt the Maſſagetæ, who, when they heard of 
his deen fled towards the deſert; but were hotly pur- 
ſued by him; and they, and others of the ſame nation, to 
the number of about a thouſand horſe, were overtaken juſt at 

the edge thereof, and a' ſharp conflict happening thereupon, 
the Macedonians were victors. Of the Barbarians about one 
hundred and fifty were flain ; the reſt eſcaped into the deſert, 
Craterus and his ſoldiers not being able to purſue them far- 
ther. In the mean while Artabazus, begging to be diſ- 
charged from his government of Bactria, by reaſon of his 
advanced age, his petition was granted; and Alexander ſub- 
ſtituted Amyntas the fon of Nicolaus to ſucceed him, and 
having left Cænus there, with his own and Meleager's 
troops, beſides four hundred of the auxiliary horſe, all the 
pikemen on horſeback, and the Bactrians and Sogdians un- 
der Amyntas, the chief command over all thoſe was given 
to Cænus, who ordered them to winter in Sagdia, partly for 
gariſons to defend the country, and partly to encounter Spi- 
tamenes, if he ſhould attempt to make any inroad there dur- 
ing the winter. But Spitamenes, underſtanding that all 
places were filled with Macedonian gariſons, and that it would 
be a difficult matter for him to make a retreat, if he had oc- 
caſion, reſolved at once to turn his whole power againſt Cæ- 
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nus and his forces, imagining he would penetrate the moſt 
eaſily into the country that way; and when he approached 
Gabe, a fortified place belonging to the Sogd:ans, ſeated on the 
borders between them and the Maſſagete-Scythians, he drew 
in four thouſand Scythian horſe to join his forces, that 
might make an irruption into Sægdia. Theſe Scythians being 
extreme poor, as having neither cities, nor fixed and certain 
habitations, nor poſſeſſing any thing which they were afraid 
to loſe, were eaſily induced to join their forces with any na- 
tion. Conus, having intelligence of Spitamenes's approach, 
marched forth with his army to meet him; and a ſharp battle 
thereupon enſued, in which the victory fell to the Macedo- 
nians. The Barbarians loſt above eight hundred horſe, and 
Cznus about twenty five horſe and twelve foot in this con- 
flict. The Sogdians who ſurvived this day's action, as alſo 
many of the Ba#trians, leaving Spitamenes in his flight, came 

to Cenus, and, having ſurrendered themſelves into his power, 
ſwore fidelity to him. But the Maſſagetæ, and other Scy- 
thians, after the loſs of the battle, having ſeized upon the bag- 
gage of the Bactrians and Sogdians their allies, accompanied 
Spitamenes in his flight into the deſert ; but when they came 
to underſtand, that Alexander was preparing to ſcour theſe 
places, they flew Spitamenes, and, having cut off his head, 
ſent it as a preſent to Alexander, hoping by this action to 
make him ceaſe his purſuit after them. I his is Arrian's ac- 
count; as for that of Curtius, it is ſo little conſiſtent there- 
with, that we are under a neceſſity of giving it by itſelf, and 
leaving, it to the reader, whether he will credit the foregoing 
very probable, or that very ſurprizing ſtory ® (A). 


AT 


5 ARRIAx. lib. iv. c. 18. 


(A) Hitamenes had a wife on whom he doated, and as the dan- 
gers and fatigues ſhe was expoſed to in accompanying him where- 
ever his misfortunes drove him, were become troubleſome to her, 
Te employed all her charms to prevail with him to defift from 
lying any farther ; and as he had already experienced Alexander's 
clemency, to try to appeaſe the anger of an enemy he could hope 
no otherwiſe to eſcape. She had three ſons by him, who were 
pretty well grown up. Theſe ſhe brought to his embraces, and 
begged he would at leaſt take pity of them ; and, to enforce her 
prayers, ſhe told him Alexander was not far off. But he thinking 
he was betrayed, and not adviſed, and that it was the confidence 
{ie had in her beauty, which made her not care how ſoon ſhe came 
into Alexander's power, drew his ſword, and would have killed 
her, if her brothers had not happily interpoſed. However, he 
«cm manded her to be gone out of his ſight, threatening her with death 
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AT the opening of the ſpring, the king marched into The Sog- 
Sogdia, in order to beſiege a fortreſs built on a rock, to which 125 _ 
i 8 ** 

Oxyartes the Bactrian had conveyed his wife and family, „ 
if ſhe offered to come into his preſence ; and that he might not 
be ſenſible of her abſence, he paſſed the night with his concubines 3 
yet as his paſſion for her was great, it was the more inflamed by 
the diſtaſte he took to their company. He therefore gave himſelf 
intirely again to her, conjuring her never to ſpeak to him more on 
that account, but willingly undergo with him whatever fortune 
did allot them; fince, for his own part, he had rather die than 
ſurrender himſelf. Hereupon ſhe excuſed herſelf, telling him, that 
ſhe had adviſed him only to what ſhe thought was moſt for his in- 
tereſt, and, admitting ſhe had talked like a woman, yet it was 
with a faithful intention ; however, for the future ſhe would con- 
form to his pleaſure. Spitamenes, won by this counterfeit complai- 
ſance, gave a great entertainment on account of their reconcilia- 
tion, where, having loaded himſelf with wine and good cheer, he 
was brought half aſleep into his apartment. As ſoon as his wife 

ived he was in a ſound fleep, ſhe drew a ſword ſhe had under 
— garment for the purpoſe, and cut off his head, and, all be- 
ſmeared with the bloed, gave it to a ſervant who was privy to 
her crime ; and, being attended by him, came in this bloody con- 
dition to the Macedonian camp, where ſhe ſent word to Alexander, 
ſhe had ſomething of importance to communicate to him, and which 
he muſt hear from her own mouth. The king immediately ordered 
her to be introduced, and obſerving her to be ſtained with blood, 
imagined ſhe came to complain of ſome affront offered her ; he 
therefore aſked her what ſhe had to ſay ? Hereupon ſhe called for 
the ſervant that waited in the entry, who, having Spitamenes's 
head under his garment, gave the guards a ſuſpicion, and, upon 
their ſearching him, he pulled out the head, and ſhewed it; but 
the bloodleſs pa'eneſs had fo disfigured its features, that it was a 
hard matter to diſtinguiſh whoſe it was. Alexander being inform- 
ed, that it was a man's head that he brought, went out of his 
tent, and inquired into the matter ; which he accordingly told 
him. The king's mind was now perplexed with variety of 
thoughts; for, on the one hand, he looked upon it as a conſider - 
able piece of ſervice, that he who was firſt a refugee, and had af- 
terwards proved a traytor, and was like to have delayed the exe- 
cution of his great deſigns, was kilied ; but then again he deteſt- 
ed the barbarous action of her having thus treacherouſly murdered 
her huſband, who had deſerved well of her, ard by whom ſhe had 
ſeveral children. At laſt the foulneſs of the fact got the better of 
the ſervice it did him, ſo that he ſent her word to be gone from 
the camp, leſt the Greeks more humane minds and gentler mau- 


ners ſhould be corrupted by the example of ſo barbarous an ac- 
tion (70). 


(70) Cure. J. viii. c. 12. 
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as to a place impregnable. It was indeed the laſt reſource 
of the rebels, and 8 rightly judged, that unleſs he 
could reduce it by force, it would afford them a conſtant 
retreat, and ſo ſpin out the war to an excefhve length. 


When he arrived at the place, he found it ſtrong beyond 


his apprehenſion ; for the rock was not only rugged and 
ſeep, but ſo ſſippery alſo, that it was almoſt impoſſible to 
aſcend it ; beſides it was covered with ſnow, which - 
afforded the beſieged plenty of water, their granaries 

filled with corn; fo that there was as little probability ＋ 
ſtarving them by a blockade, as reducing them by a ſiege; yet 
Alexander reſolved to attempt it by the method laſt- mentioned. 

To this he was the more ſtrongly urged by the anſwer ſent 
him, when he ſummoned the place ; for the commandant 
then told him, That when he had a corps of ſoldiers with 
wings, he might expect to take the place. In order to puſh 
matters as far as they would go without loſs of time, of which 
the Macedonians were always frugal, he cauſed a proclama- 
tion to be made, offering the ſoldier who ſhould firſt gain 
the rock twelve talents, and prizes of an inferior, but till 
great, value to thoſe who ſhould mount after him: The 
laſt being to have three hundred darics, which amounted to 
about three hundred pounds. On the publication of this re- 
ward, no leſs than three hundred of the Macedonians offered 
themſelves for this ſervice. Theſe men taking with them 
their tent pins and ſtrong ropes, went to make their attempt 
on that fide of the rock which was leaſt acceſſible, on a ſup- 
poſition, that there they ſhould find the leaſt oppoſition. In 
this conjecture tho they were not deceived, yet in the very 


getting up they loſt thirty of their number, whoſe bodies were 


never found, being, by the height of their fall, deeply interred 
in the ſnow ; ; for the manner in which they aſcended the rock 
was thus : They ſtruck their iron-pins into ſuch places as 
would afford them faſtening, and having fixed ropes to 
theſe pins, they aſcended by thoſe ropes ; whenever there- 
fore either the pins or the ropes gave way, the Macedonians 
fell, and, as we obſerved beforc, were loſt in the ſnow. 
Thoſe who got up fafcly making the appointed ſignal from 
tue top of the rock, /7/exander ſummoned the place a ſecond 
time, giving the beſieged to underſtand, that he had now 
a corps of winged foldiers. | he Mecedenians above, in com- 
pliance with the ſignal from below, making a loud ſhout and 
clat:ering their weapons, the gariſon were ſo much aftrighted, 
tat, without making any inquiry as to the number of thoſe 
vnd weile got up, they ſurrendered the place at diſcretion. 
Oxyartes 
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Oxyartes was abſent when this fortreſs fell thus into the hands 
of the king, who entertained his wife and family with that 
civility and honour for which he was ſo juſtly famous. The 
daughter of Oxyartes, whoſe name was Roxana, was eſteemed 
the moſt beautiful woman in Aſia, after the death of the wife of 
Darius ; and ſhe had the good fortune to ſubdue the heart 
of Alexander, who hitherto had not given any figns of an a- 
morous diſpoſition. Some writers ſay, that he ſaw this lady 
at a feaſt, and that he was ſo taken with her beauty, that 
he immediately ordered bread to be divided between them, 
according to the Macedonian method of eſpouſing; but Ar- 
rian ſays nothing of this. He only tells us, that Alexander, 
falling violently in love with his captive, was yet a man of 
ſo much honour and temperance, that he would not make 
uſe of the privilege of war, but openly and generouſly ef- 
pouſed the lady ; of which Oxyartes having advice, he in- 
ſtantly came and rendered himſelf, and was received with all 
the teſtimonies of kindneſs and refpect bh. 
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AFTER the reduction of Sogdia, Alexander determined to 4, a} 
march into the country of the Paratacæ, where there was another 
another fortreſs on a rock held to be abſolutely irreducible. fortreſs 
This was called the rock of Chorienes, becauſe one of the held im- 
principal noblemen of the country of that name had retired pregnable. 


thither for ſhelter, and had with him a very numerous gari- 
ſon, well ſtored with all forts of proviſions. The floping 
height of this rock was near five miles, its circuit near Aff- 
teen; but it was every- where ſo ſteep and craggy, that, ex- 
cept by a narrow way wrought by art, it was abfolutely 
inacceſſible. The whole was ſurrounded by a deep and broad 
ditch. Theſe difficulties ſerved only more ſtrongly to deter- 
mine Alexander to overcome them; he therefore provided 
inſtantly for the ſiege, by cutting down a vaſt number of 
trees, of which ladders were made for deſcending the ditch, 
it being dry. One half of his army was employed all day 
in this labour ; the other half, by three diviſions, wrought 
all night in the ditch itſelf, where they began to drive huge 
piles, and to cover them with hurdles, and other proper ma- 
terials for eſtabliſhing a ſolid bridge, over which the army might 
march to the aſſault. At firſt thoſe in the fort derided their at- 
tempt ;'but when they ſaw them proceed briſkly in it,and found, 
that themſelves, with all their advantage of fituation, were not 
able to injure them with their miſſive weapons, by reaſon of 
their contrivances to cover themſelves in the ditch, they be- 
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to be diſmayed ; ſo that at length Chorienes ſent to de- 
= that Oxyartes would come and confer with him ; which 
was accordingly granted. Oxyartes having aſſured him, that 
nothing was inacceſſible to the ſpirit and induſtry of the Ma- 
cedonians ; and that, on the other hand, there could not be 
a more generous or merciful enemy than Alexander, he fo 
wrought on Chorienes, that, with ſome of the principal per- 
ſons who were with him, he deſcended the rock, and went 
to wait on Alexander in his camp. The king received him 
ſo obligingly, that he preſently ſent back ſome who ac- 
companied him, to direct the gariſon to yield up the place; 
which was performed without delay. Alexander then aſcend- 
ed with five hundred armed foot, to take a view of the place, 
which afforded him great ſatisfaction, on account as well of 
its capaciouſneſs and conveniency, as of its extraordina 
ſtrength. However, in reſpect of Chorienes, he left no ga- 
riſon there; but having enrolled him in the number of his 
friends, committed it again to his charge. This nobleman, 
to give ſome teſtimony of the ſenſe he had of ſuch honoura- 
ble treatment, finding Alexander's army was much diſtreſſed 
for want of proviſions, diſtributed corn, wine, and ſalt-meat, 
for two months to all his ſoldiers, and at the ſame time de- 
clared, that he had not exhauſted the tenth part of his own 
ſtores. This made the favour appear ſtill greater in the king's 
eyes, ſince it demonſtrated the ſurrender of Chorienes to have 
proceeded ſolely from the ſenſe of Alexander's generoſity, 
and not of any neceflity he was under (B). | 


Catenes 
i ARRIAN |. iv. C 24, 25. 


(B) The accounts given us by Curtius of the Sogdian rocks are 


really irreconcileable to probability, or to themſelves. The com- 


mander of the firſt rock he calls 4{rimazess He deſcribes the 
rock itſelf as if it were hollow within; and as he is fond of a. 


ny opportunity of digrefling. deſcribing, and exerciſing his talent 


in rhetoric, ſo on this occahon he introduces Alexander making a 


ſpeech to thoſe who were to mount the rock, obliges us with their 
anſwer, and afterwards enters into a long and pompous detail of 
the difficulties ſurmounted by them in ſcaling of chis rock, Laſt 
of all he tells us, that when Arimazes came down and ſubmitted 
himſelf to the king, with -thirty of the principal perſons who had 
taken ſhelter with him, he ordered them to be firſt whipped, and 
then crucified, notwithſtanding that he was in great doubt of 
their throwing his handful of men down who had ſcaled the top 


of the rock; a proceeding directly oppofite to common ſenſe and 
reaſon (71). In the province of Naura he tells us, that Alex- 


(71) Cart. I. vii. c. 11. 
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Cats and Auftanes were now the only rebels remaining The war 
in this country. Againſt theſe Craterus was diſpatched, with transferred 
a conſiderable body of horſe and foot; and a battle enſuing, toward: 
the barbarians were entirely routed, Catenes ſlain, and Au- the Indus. 


Hanes taken alive, and put in chains. All things being now 
in a ſtate of quiet, Alexander advanced over mount Caucaſus, 
as his ſoldiers called it, and in ten days time reached the city 
of Alexandria, which he had founded. There he diſplaced 
the governor, becauſe he had been wanting in his duty ; and 
leaving here ſuch of his Macedonian foot as were unfit for 
further ſervice, he, after pompous ſacrifices to Minerva, ad- 
vanced to the river Cophenes. T hence he diſpatched a herald 
to Taxiles and the other princes on this fide the river 
Indus, directing them to come forth and meet him, as he 
advanced towards their territories z which they accordingly 
performed, bringing with them the moſt valuable preſents 
which their dominions would afford ; Taxiles, in the name of 
the reſt, making him a promiſe, that they would preſent him 
with twenty-five elephants x. Curtius tells us, that this In- 


k Idem ibid. 
ander beſieged another prodigious rock, of which Sifimithres was 


governor. This man, he ſays, had two ſons by his own mother; 
which, he informs us, was a thing cuſtomary in that country ; 
and that this wife and mother of his with-held him, by her ar- 

ts, from ſurrendering the place, when his friend Oxyartes 
23238 pains to come and treat with him. At laſt, however, 
Sifemithres yielded himſelf, his family, the people under his com- 
mand, and the rock, to Alexander, who treated him with great 
humanity (72). A little after Curtius tells us of the king's en- 
tering into a province governed by one Cobortanus, who treated the 
king with great magnificence : and that his daughter Roxana com- 
ing in at this feaſt, the king fell paſſionately in love with her, 
and being immediately betrothed to her afterwards married her 
(73). Here are a multitude of miſtakes, if we credit the beſt 
Greek authors; for Roxana was not the daughter of Cohortanus, 
but of Oxyartes ; nay, this Cobortanus is met with no-where elſe. 
In all probability he was the ſame with the Choriexes of Arrian. 
As for Sifmithres, he is mentioned by Plutarch, who tells us, that 
Alexander aſked Oxyartes, if this man was a man of courage? To 
which he anſwered, No. Then, faid the king, the rock is our 
own, if it were indeed impregnable in its nature (74) Theſe 
paſſages are evidently diſcordant, and therefore we have not in- 
ſerted them in the text, that they might not perplex or impede 
the reader in his proſpect of Mex ander's conqueſts. 


(72) Idem J. vil. c. 2. (73) An ibid. I. viii. 
c. 4. (74) Plut. in vit. Alex. 
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vigorous defence; but finding it abſolutely ineffectual, 
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dian king, or his ſun, whom he calls Omphis, preſented Alex- 
ander with fifty-fix clephants, and three thouſand bulls, a 
crown of gold, and a conſiderable ſum of coined filver ; which 
preſents, as they ke the reſpect and kindneſs of the gi- 
ver, had ſuch an effect on the mind of the conqueror, that 
he not only reſtored the king his own preſents, but added a 
thouſand talents to them i. Plutarch has the ſame ſtory with 
reſpect to theſe thouſand talents ; but, in all probability, they 
were extracted from ſome of the memoirs of Alexander, writ- 
ten rather to ſurprize and amaze mankind with fictitious ad- 
ventures, than really to inform them of what he did . He- 
pheſtion, with part of the army, was ſent, with king Taxiles 
and the reſt of the Indian Princes, abſolutely to reduce the 

as far as the river Indus; and on their coming thither, 
they were directed to make the neceſſary preparations for the 
king's paſſing over with all his forces. Hepbeſt ion executed 
this commiſſion with little trouble, only one of the petty 
princes in the country preſuming to make any reſiſtance ; and 
he being flain, and the city, where he had fortified himſelf, 
taken by ſtorm, it ſtruck ſuch a terror as kept all the adjacent 
country in great quiet. Alexander, in the mean time, bent 
his march, with the reſt of his forces, towards the river Chee, 
by ſome called Choaſpes, on the banks of which he found a 
rough and barbarous people, whoſe cities he prepared to re- 
duce. The firſt he attacked was ſurrounded by a double 
wall; and yet the people therein were ſo hardy, that they iſſu- 
ed out into the field and offered him battle. Alexander, with 
his horſe and light-armed troops, immediately engaged them, 
and, after a ſhort and ſmart conflict, compelled them to take 
ſhelter in the place; he was, however, lightly wounded in 
the ſhoulder. Ptolemy fon of Lagus, and Leonatus, two of 
his principal captains, ſhared the ſame fate. He then cauſed 
the place to be inveſted, and the next day attacked the firſt 
wall where he thought it weakeſt. The inhabitants made a 


at laſt retired within the inner wall, and while the 22 
ans were preparing to attack that alſo, they opened their gates 
on the other fide towards the mountain, whereby many of 
them made their eſcape, tho' numbers were ſlain by Alexander's 
ſoldiers, who were ſo enraged at his being wounded, that they 
gave no quarter, The king then o the city to be razed, 
and afterwards proceeded to Andaca, a moſt conſiderable ci- 
ty in thofe parts. This was rendered to him upon terms, and 
he left Craterus there with the heavy-armed forces, to reduce 
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all the reſt of the country and to ſettle it. Himſelf, with the 
horſe and light-armed troops, continued their march to the ri- 
ver Euaſpla, where the chief ſtrength of the A/pii, the princi- 
pal nation in thoſe parts, was aſſembled. After two days hard 
march they drew near the city, which the enemy immediately 
fired and withdrew towards the mountains, whither, however, 
the Alacedonians purſued them, and cut off great numbers in 
their rear. Here it was, that Ptol-my the fon of Lagus 
gave a ſhining proof of his bravery ; for he attacked the gene- 
ral of the Aſpii, who was poſted on a little hill, and in a ſin- 
gle combat flew him. The barbarians, on the other hand, 
fought deſperately to preſerve his body, till that Alexander, at 
the head of ſome diſmounted horſe, aſcended the hill, and 
charging them in flank, obliged them to retire without carry- 
ing off their dead general. He paſſed next over one of theſe 
mountains, and advanced to the city Ariganus, which he 
found burnt and deſerted ; but Craterus having now rejoined 
the army, he left him there with orders to repair it, and 
people it with ſuch of the inhabitants of the country as were 
willing to dwell therein, and ſuch invalids as were glad to 
have a place to dwell in. The king ſtill advanced, till en- 
camping at the foot of a mountain, Ptc/emy the fun of Lagus 
informed him, that he diſcerned a great camp of the barbari- 
ans, and a multitude of fires therein. Al-xander thereupon 
divided his army into three bodies; the firſt under the com- 
mand of Leonatus; the ſecond under Ptolemy ; and the third 
commanded by himſelf. All three advanced towards the ene- 
my; which when the barbarians perceived, truſting to their 
num bers, they ruſhed into the plain; but their violence put- 
ting them into confuſion, tho' they behaved bravely, and 
fought ſtoutly, yet the Macedonians had the victory in the cen- 
tre, where Alexander commanded, aſter putting vaſt numbers 
to the ſword. Ptolemy was conitraincd to attack a conſidera- 
ble body of the enemy poſted upon a hill. He, marching up 
that ſide of it which was moſt acceſſible, without attempting 
to ſurround it at the bottom, conitrained the enemy to Ay, 
and, by leaving them an open paſſage, tempted them to fly 
the fooner. Leonatus on his fide alſo prevailed ; but the vic- 
tory was bloody every-where. According to Prolemy* s me- 
mairs, the enemy loſt forty thouſand men, and two hundred 


and thirty thouſand head of cattle; Which Alexauder perceiv- 


ing to excel thoſe of Greece, both in {ize and beauty, he cau- 
ſed the largeſt and faireſt to be choſen out and jent them into 
Macedon, where they might ſerve to mend the breed, and to 


perpetuate the memory of his conqueſts. After this battle he 


continued ſome time encamped, that Craterus mizht have time 
to 
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to join him; which when he had done with the heavy-armed 
foot, Alexander began immediately to project a new expediti- 
on for reducing the Aſſaceni, who were ſaid to have twenty 


thouſand horſe, thirty thouſand foot, and thirty elephants, 
ready to take the field ®, 


The city of In order to reach theſe Aſſaceni, Alexander was forced to 


Mazaga 
with much 


difficulty 
taken, 


paſs through the territory of the Guræi, which he did with 
his horſe and light armed troops, and croſſed a very rapid ri- 
ver in that country, not without much difficulty, on account 
of the ſwift current of the water, and round ſlippery ſtones 
at the bottom, whereon neither man nor horſe could tread 
with ſafety. The A/aceni, when they were well aſſured of 
this, retired into the city, and abandoned all thoughts of defence 
of the plain and open country. This capital of theirs is by Cur- 
tius called Mazaga, by Strabo Magoſa, by Diodorus Maſſa- 


ca, by Arrian Maſſaga. It was certainly a well fortified 
city, from the pains that it coſt Alexander to reduce it; and if 


Curtius took the deſcription he gives us from any author who 
had really ſeen it, we might reaſonably eſteem the ſiege thereof 
one of the boldeſt enterprizes that Alexander ever undertook. 

The government of this country, at the time Alexander inva- 
ded it, was in the hands of a woman, as Plutarch, Curtius, 
and Juſtin agree; the latter calls her Cleophes. She was ac- 
cording to them the wife of AM acenus, but Arrian ſays no- 
thing of her, though he ſeems to acknowledge that the fact 
was ſo ®. This lady had very providently entertained a body 
of ſeven thouſand mercenary Indians, who, from the upper 
India, came to put themſelves into the vhace, and, as Plu- 
tarch tells us, they alſo hired themſelves out for the defence 
of other cities. Theſe Indians, perceiving that the army of 
Alexander was far from being numerous, perſuaded the gari- 
ſon to iſſue out, and try their fate in the field, that ſo, if it 
were poſſible, a ſiege might be avoided. This was accord- 
ingly done, and Alexander rightly conceiving, that if the 4 
tle was fought immediately under the walls of the city, the 
enemy would reap great advantages therefrom, drew up his 
phalanx a mile behind his horſe and archers, cauſing theſe to 
advance before the enemy, and then, as if amazed or diſ- 
mayed, to retire towards thoſe. His ſtratagem had its deſired 
effect, the Indians, conceiving highly of their own valour, 
followed the Macedonians, as if they had already defeated 
them; but when they drew near the hill where Alexander had 


a AxRIAN. ubi ſupra. „ Arnian. lib. iv. c. 26. CunT. 
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poſted his phalanx, the horſe and archers attacked them in 
both wings, and the king with his foot charged in the centre. 
Thus the Indians were broke at the firſt ſhock, and expoſed 
to great ſlaughter in their retreat to the city, though they be- 
haved with great bravery, and taught Alexander to conceive 
better of them, than of any of the nations he had yet met with. 
Immediately after this victory, Alexander cauſed the City to 


be inveſted, and going to take a view of the works which he 
had ordered to be erected before it, he had the misfortune to 


be wounded in the leg. Curtius inlarges mightily upon this 
accident ; he informs us, that the king, notwithttanding this 
wound, continued his obſervations on horſeback, without ſuf- 
fering it to be bound up ; that afterwards, feeling himſelf ex- 
ceedingly pained, he was forced to have it dreſled, but con- 
tinued, however, giving the neceſſary directions, till all 
things were done that he delired ; being, however, ſo ſenſi- 
ble of pain, that he could not help ſaying, Though Jam call- 
ed the jon of Jupiter, I feel like other men the ſmart of wounds, 
and the pain of diſeaſes *. Arrian tells us, that he was wound- 
ed indeed, but that the very next day he ordered his engines 
to be brought to batter the place. A bridge being made, the 
king gave directions that it ſhould be immediately aſſaulted, 
which was accordingly performed with that vigour and vi- 
vacity ſhewn by the Macedonians upon all occaſions. "The 
Indians, however, repulſed him with conſiderable loſs. The 
next day the city was ſtormed again with the like ill ſucceſs. 
On the third day Alexander cauſed a large wooden tower to 
be drawn before the breach, and a draw-bridge to be let 
fall from thence, that his men might paſs over the more ea- 
fily. This was a good contrivance, and anſwered the end ; 
but, the ſoldiers ruthing forwards in too great numbers, the 
bridge broke, and they fell all into the ditch, where the de- 
fendants from the wall plied them with ſtones, arrows, and 
darts, fo that Alexander was forced to ſend Alcetas with a 
freſh body of troops to bring them off. The fourth day a 
new bridge was made, and the ſoldiers again attemptcd the 
place, but to no purpoſe, The mercenary Indians, as long 
as their general ſurvived, behaved themſelves fo gallantly, that 
Alexander was not likely at all to gain the city ; but he being 
killed by a dart from one of the engines, and many of the 
ſoldiers diſabled by their wounds, the reſt were defirous of 
treating with Alexander, which they did by a herald ; and for 
the ſake of avoiding unneceſſary effuſion of blood, the king 
granted them theſe terms, as Arrian aſſirms, that they ſhould 
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ſafely march out of the city, and ſerve under him upon the 
fame terms they did there. On theſe conditions they accord- 
ingly marched out, and, armed as they were, encamped on a 
hill at ſome diſtance from Alexander's camp. In the evening 
Alexander received advice, that theſe Indians were determin- 
ed to march off in the night, that they might not be obliged 
to ſerve amongſt the Macedonians againſt their brethren. Up- 
on this he ſurrounded their camp with his own ſoldiers, and 
cut them all to pieces 1. Diodorus Siculus gives us a very 
diſtin& account of this buſineſs, and treats it as the blackett 
act of perfidy that ever was committed; he does not indeed 
fay, that the Indian, were to be taken into the ſervice of 
Alexander, but that they had leave to march out of the place, 
and that when they were marched out, the king followed them, 
and fell upon them. This engaging them to cry aloud, that 
he had violated his oath, and to call upon the gods to revenge 
it ; he equivocally anſwered, that he had given his oath that 


. Cool woo X 


they ſhould come ſafely out of the city, but not that they ſhould 


remain friends to the Macedonians ; in conſequence of which 
impious diſtinction, he killed them and their wives too, who 
bravely fought to defend their huſbands". Plutarch allows, 
that this barbarous action left an indelible ftam upon his me- 
moryf. The city of Maſſaga was ſoon after taken, and 
therein, according to Arrian, the mother and daughter of 
Aſſacenus ; according to all other authors, his widow. Cur- 
tius ſays, that ſhe went out at the head of a proceſſion of no- 
ble ladies, carrying golden goblets of wine in their hands ; 
and that ſhe procured to herſelf not only pardon, but the con- 
tinuance of her dignity, rather from her excellent beauty, 
than from her eloquence, or from any inclination of pity in 
the king. He adds, that ſhe had ſome time after a ſun, who, 
whatever father he had, was called Alexander ©. Faſtin is 
ſtill more plain, he fays that ſhe procured this indulgence by 
proftituting herſelf to Alexander, and that the Indians ever 
after were pleaſed to ftile her the royal whore e; fo far, it 
feems, Alexander travelled to find a more fleady and ſettled vir- 
tue, than was known in the ſchools of Greece. 

THE next undertaking of Alexander was the ſiege of Ora, 
in order to which he detached Attalus, Alcetas, and Deme- 
trius, to inveſt it, while in the mean time Cznus marched to 
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befiege Bazira, another ſtrong city. Neither of theſe places 
ſurrendered on the arrival of the king's forces, as it had been 
ſuppoſed they would ; but on the contrary, made all the ne- 
ceſſary preparations for a vigorous defence; ſo that Canus 
was forced to turn his ſiege into a blockade, and the king 
himſelf was conſtrained to go in perſon to the ſiege of Ora. 
This city was ſurrounded with a ſtrong wall, and had in it 
a conſiderable gariſon of mercenary Indians; yet Alexander 
quickly reduced it, ſeizing all the elephants therein for the 
uſe of his army. The inhabitants of Bazira, when they were 
informed of this, took the advantage of a dark night to paſs 
by the troops left by Cænus to block up the city, and eſcaped 
to the mountains behind them. From theſe hills the inhabi- 
tants of Bazira, aſſociating themſelves with ſuch as were 
willing to defend their liberty to the laſt, withdrew to a cer- 
tain rock, which, if not impregnable by its ſituation, they 
thought might be rendered ſo by their own ſkill and courage v. 
THe rock of Aornus was in circuit two hundred fur- Th, {ze 7 
longs, or not much leſs than twenty five of our miles. It's Aornus 7. 
height even in its loweſt parts eleven furlongs, the way leading ſolved oi 
to it artificial, and very narrow : On the top of it there was 
a fine plain, part of which was covered with a thick wood ; 
the arable land with a fountain, furniſhing abundance of 
excellent water. There was a report among the inhabitants 
of the adjacent country, that Hercules himſelf had beſieged 
this place in vain. Arrian delivers it as his opinion, that this 
report was without foundation ; but it is more than probable, 
that the report itſelf was raiſed after Alexander had taken it, 
in order to magnify his exploit. However it was, after mak- 
ing the neceſſary diſpoſitions for preſerving the country in 
peace behind him, he marched to Embolina, the neareſt city, 
from whence he afterwards advanced to the rock itſelf, While 
he was preparing all things for the fiege, an old man and his 
two ſons, who had long lived in a cavern near the ſummit of 
the rock, came to offer their ſervices to Alexander, to ſhew 
him a private way of aſcending it; which propoſition was 
readily embraced, and Ptolemy with a conſiderable body of 
light-armed troops, were ſent with him ; with orders, in 
caſe they ſucceeded, to intrench themſelves ſtrongly upon the 
rock, with the wood which the old man was to direct them 
to, before they attempted to attack the Indians. Ptolen. 
exactly executed all that had been given him in charge, nd 
when he had ſo done, cauſed a lighted torch to be erced in 
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his camp upon a pole, as a ſignal to Alexander that they were 
ſafely got up. 


The rockof THE king gave immediate orders for a body of troops to 
Aornus re- attempt the paſſage, whereby the rock was ordinarily aſcend - 


duced, 


ed, from which, however, they were repulſed by the Indi- 
ans with great ſlaughter. Then the king ſent an Indian, 
whom he could truſt, with letters to Ptolemy, directing him 
at ſuch time as he attacked the rock next, to iſſue from his 
camp, and fall upon the enemy behind. But in the interme- 
diate ſpace, thole who defended the rock attacked Ptolemy 
with great vigour, and were, though with much ado, at laſt 
repulſed. This, however, did not hinder that general from 
obeying the orders that were ſent him; for when Alexander 
renewed the attack the next day, he on his ſide came out of 
his camp with a part of his ſoldiers, and attacked the enemy 
in the rear: the Indians repelled the Macedonians on both 
fides, and though Alexander did himſelf aſcend as far as Pto- 
ſemy's poſt with a detachment of choſen men, yet {till all they 
could do was ineffectual, ſo that the king was forced to 
turn his thoughts another way ; he ſaw clearly, that the great 
advantage of the Indians was the ſtreightneſs and declivity 
of the way by which they were attacked; in order therefore 
that his forces might fight upon more equal terms, he cauſed 
a vaſt quantity of trees to be cut down, and with them filled 
up the cavities between the plain where the enemy was en- 
camped, and the higheſt of his adyanced poſts, When the 
Indians underſtood his defign, they deſpiſed it as a thing im- 
practicable ; but when they ſaw with what ardor this work 
was Carried on, and felt the effects of it from the miſfive wea- 
pons which were now thrown among them by the engines, 
they began to change their ſentiments, inſomuch, that they 
ſent deputies to propoſe terms of ſurrender, which when Alex- 
ander had heard, he preſently ſuſpected their true deſign was 
to amuſe him till they made their eſcape ; upon which he 
withdrew his guards from the ayenues, and as ſoon as he knew 
that the Indians were deſcended, he with ſeven hundred light- 
armed foot from Ptolemy's poſt, took poſſeſſion of the deſert- 
ed rock, and then made a ſignal for his forces to fall upon the 
flying Indians, They, ſetting up a loud ſhout, ſo terrified 
the fugitives, that numbers of them fell from the rocks and 
precipices, and were beat to pieces; of the remainder, the 
greater port were cut off in the roads. Thus, as Alexander's 
foldiers boaſted, that rock was taken, before which Hercules 
himiclt had been foiled. Certain it is, that the king ſacrificed 
there with great pomp, and left a gariſon under the command 


of Srficettns, who had tyrmerly feryed Bus; but had now 
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for ſome time been in Alexander's army, and behaved with 
much fidelity . From hence he marched again into the ter- 
ritories of the Af/aceni, where the brother of the deceaſed 
king had taken up arms; however, when he came he found 
the cities deſerted, and the country totally abandoned. Find- 
ing therefore that little could be done there, he made it his 
buſineſs to find out and ſeize ſuch elephants, as the Indians 
had been forced to leave in the plain country; and after a 1 
mar ch of ſixteen days he arrived at the river Indus, where 
Hepheftion and Perdiccas had already provided a bridge of 

boats for the paſſage of the army! (C). 

Arrian is very nice in his account of Alevander's paſſing Alexander 
this river; but neither the importance of the thing, ſince he paſſes the 
paſſed it without oppoſition, or the nature of this work, which rivcrs In- 
would be rendered tedious thereby, allow us to dwell here up- dus a7 
on matters which muſt be retouched, when we come to the Hydaſpes. 
hiſtory of India. The king refreſhed his army for thirty days Near of 
in the countries on the other fide of the river, which were the Flood, 
thoſe of his friend and ally Taxiles, who at this time perform- 0, 

ed all that he had promiſed to the king giving him thirty ele- Obes. 
phants, and joining his army now with ſeven hundred Indian 327. - 
horſe, to which, when they were to enter upon action, he 
afterwards added five thouſand foot; the true reaſon of this 

ſeems to have been his enmity to Poras, a famous Indian prince, 

whoſe territories lay on the other fide of the river Hydaſpes. 

During this receſs, the king ſacrificed with great ſolemnity, 
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(C) Diodorus Siculus informs us, that, after the taking the rock 
of Aornus, the king was adviſed that one Apbrices, an Indian, lay 
not far diſtant wich an army of twenty thouſand men and fifteen ele- 
phants, in order to oppoſe his paſſage. But before the king had 
time to think of reducing him, the Indians themſelves, whether 
out of hatred to their general, or in hopes of Alexander's favour, 
our author pretends not to determine, put their commander to 
death, and brought his head and armour as a preſent to the king 
(-4). Curtius calls him Eryces ; but he varies little in the reſt of 
the ſtory ; it ſhould ſeem that he was the general of ſome mercenary 
Indians, (75). How Arrian came to omit this event, we cannot 
pretend to ſay, unleſs We ſuppoſe that he doubted the truth of 
it, becauſe it was omitted in the memoirs of f{r:;2bu/us and Pra- 


lemy. 
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receiving alſo embaſſadors from Ambiſurus, a very potent 
prince, and from Doxareas, who was alſo a king in thoſe 
parts, with tenders of their duty and conſiderable preſents (D). 


(D) There is not the leaſt notice taken in Arrian of the Taxiles 
here ſpoken of, being another Taxiles than him mentioned before. 
Diodorus Siculus and Curtius, however, are poſitive that it was the 
ſon of him heretofore mentioned, and that the name of this man 
was Mophis or Omphis (76) ; and that he refuſed to take upon him 
the name of Taxiles, which was common to all the kings of the 
country, till Alexander commanded him ſo to do, and put the crown 
upon his head, which he did with great willingneſs, being ex- 
tremely pleaſed with this extraordinary mark of ſubmiſſion (77). 
Strabo tells us, that the city of Taxila, which was the capital of 
tais kingdom, was ſeated between the rivers Indus and Hydaſpes; 
that it was extremely well built, governed by good laws, the coun- 
try round about being extremely fruitful and well planted ; the 
ſame author tells us, that this kingdom was as large as Egypt (78), 
which is alſo confirmed by Plutarch ; he adds, that at the firſt inter- 
view between Alexander and Taxiles, the latter, who was reputed 
a very wiſe man, addreſſed him thus: To what purpoſe ſhould we 
deftroy the ſubjes of each other, if it be not your defign to deprive us 
of our fruits and our water, which as they are the only things neceſſary 
to preſerve the lives of men, are only worth fighti A. to what 
the world calls riches, if I am better provided than thee, thou ſhalt 
ſhare with me with all my heart ; but if thou art already richer than 
J. Ian not ſo proud as to refuſe being obliged to you, or Jo baſe as to 
think of being ungrateful for your favours. To which Alexander 
replied, Do not think, Taxiles, that by theſe fair ſpeeches you ſhall 
avoid contending with me ; I will no more be overcome in civility than 
war; and therefore, do what you will, I will oblige you flill more. 
Which promiſe of his he accordingly made good, not only by 
beſtowingon the king great preſents, but alſo by making large additi- 
ons to his dominions (79). After this, Arrien and indeed all other 
authors agree, that Alexander proceeded to reduce Ny/a, a famous 
city, ſaid to be built Bacchus, at this time governed by its own laws, 
and living in a ſtate of freedom: We did not think fit, however, 
to enter into a detail of what paſſed between Alexander and the 
deputies from this city in the text, becauſe Arrian himſelf, though 
he has related it at large, ſzems to doubt very much of the fact, 


or rather to look upon it as a fable (80). To ſay the truth, 


there are ſo many things of importance belonging to the hiſtory 
of Alexander, that we are willing to paſs by, as briefly as we 


may, ſuch romantic ftories as theſe, *that we may not omit 
things at once more pleaſing and more profitable to the reader. 


(76) Diodor. I. xvii. (77) Curt. I. viii. 12. (78) Strab. Geogr. I. xv. 
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Theſe ceremonies over, Alexander appointed Philip governor 
of Taxila, and put a Macedonian gariſon into the place, becauſe 
he intended to erect an hoſpital there for the cure of his ſick 
and wounded ſoldiers. Theſe things once performed, he or- 
dered the veſſels, of which his bridge had been compoſed when 
he paſſed the Indus, to be taken to pieces, that they might 
be brought to the Hydaſpes, where he was informed, that 
Porus, with a great army, lay encamped to hinder his paſſage. 
When he approached the banks of this river with his army 
and the auxiliaries under the command of Taxiles, he found 
that the people he had to do with were not fo eaſily to be ſub- 
dued, as the Per/ians and other Afiatics. The Indians were 
not only a very tall and robuſt, but alſo a very hardy and 
well-diſciplined, people ; and their king Porus, a prince of 
high ſpirit, invincible courage, and great conduct. It was 
about the ſummer ſolſtice when Alexander reached the Hydaſ- 
pes, and conſequently its waters were broader, deeper, and 
more rapid than at any other time; for in India the rivers 
ſwell, as the ſun's increaſing heat melts the ſnow, and ſub- 
ſide again as winter approaches; Alexander therefore had 
every difficulty to ftruggle with. Porus had made his 
diſpoſitions ſo judiciouſly, that Alexander found it im- 
poſſible to practice upon him, as he had done upon others, 
and to paſs the river in his view; wherefore he was 

conſtrained to divide his army into ſmall parties, and to prac- 
tice other arts, in order to get the better of ſo vigilant a 
prince. To this end he cauſed a great quantity of corn 
and other proviſions to be brought into his camp, giving out, 
that he intended to remain where he was till the river fell, 
and, by becoming fordable, ſhould give him an opportunity 
of forcing a paſſage: This did not, however, hinder Porus 
from keeping up very ſtrict diſcipline in his camp, which 
when Alexander perceived, he frequently made ſuch motions 
as ſeemed to indicate a change of his reſolution, and that he 
had till thoughts of paſling the river. The main thing the 
Macedonians ſtood in fear of was the elephants ; for the bank 
being pretty ſteep on the other ſide, and it being the nature 
of horſes to ſtart at the firſt appearance of thoſe animals, it 
was foreſeen, that the army would be diſordered, and in- 
capable of ſuſtaining the charge of Porus's troops. But after 
ſome time, that the kings had amuſed cach other, Alexan- 
der, who hated inactivity, determined to pals at all events; 
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yet, before he took that reſolution, he contrived a method 
of paſſing with the leaſt danger poſſible, which was this: 
There was at the diſtance of one hundred and fifty ſtadia from 
his camp, a rocky promontory projecting into the river, 
thick covered with wood, and over- againſt this promontory 
there lay a pretty large uninhabited iſland almoſt overgrown 
with wood. The king therefore conceived within himſelf a 
project of conveying a body of troops from this promontory 
into that iſland, and upon this ſcheme he built his hopes of 
ſurprizing Porus, vigilant as he was. To this end, he kept 
him and his army conſtantly alarmed for many nights toge- 
ther, till he perceived that Porus apprehended it was cnly 
done to haraſs his troops, and therefore no longer drew out 
of his camp, but truſted to his ordinary guards: Then Alex- 
ander reſolved to put his deſigns in execution. A confider- 
able body of horſe, the Macedonian phalanx, with ſome corps 
of light- armed foot, he left in his camp under the command 
of Craterus ; as alſo the auxiliary Indians, giving theſe or- 
ders to be obſerved in his abſence * That if Porus marched 
agaiaſt him with part of his army, and left another part with 
the elephants behind in his camp, Craterus and his forces 
ſhould remain where they were. But if it ſo happened, that 
Porus withdrew his elephants. then Craterus was to paſs the 
river, becauſe his cavalry might then do it ſafely. Alexander 
having marched half tne way, or about nine of our miles, or- 
dered the mercenary troops, under the command of Attalus 
and other generals, to remain there ; and directed them, 
that as ſoon as they knew he was engaged with the [ndians 
on the other ſide, they ſhould peſs in veſſels provided for that 
purpoſe in order to aſſiſt him. Then taking a round-about 
road, that the enemy might not perceive his defign of reach- 
ing the rock, he marched as diligently as he could towards 
that poſt. It happened very fortunately for him, that a 
great ſtorm of thunder, lightning, and hail, roſe in the night, 
whereby his march was perfectly concealed, his veſſels of 
thirty oars put together, and his tents ſtuffed and fitched, fo 
that they paſſed fron, the rock into the iſland, without being 
perceived, a little before break of day; the ſtorm ceaſing juſt 
as he and his ſoldiers were ready for their paſſage. When 
they had traverſed the iſland, they boldly ſet forward to gain 
the oppoſite ſhore in ſight of Porus's out-guards, who inſtant- 
ly potted away to give their maſter an account of this attempt. 
Alexander landed firſt himielf, and was followed as expedi- 
ticuſly as poſſible by his forces, whom he took care to draw 
up as faſt as they arrived. When they began their march 


again, 
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again, they found that their good fortune was not ſo great ay 
at firſt they eſteemed it ; for it appeared now, that they had 
not reached the continent at all, but were in truth in another 
iſland much larger than the former. They croſſed it as faſt as 
they could, and found that it was divided from the terra firma 
by a narrow channel, which, however, was ſoſwelled by the 
late heavy rain, that the poor ſoldiers were forced to wade up 
to the breaſt ; when they were on the other ſide, the king 
drew them up again carefully, ordering the foot to march 
lowly, they being in number about fix thouſand, while him- 
ſelf with 5000 horſe advanced before. As ſoon as Porus 
receiyed intelligence that Alexander was actually paſſing the 
river, he ſent his ſon, with two thouſand horſe and one hun- 
dred and twenty armed chariots, to oppoſe him. But they 
came too late, Alexander was already got on ſhore, and even 
on his march. When the Macedonian ſcouts perceived them 
advancing, they informed the king, who ſent a detachment to 
attack them, remaining ſtill at the head of his cavalry in ex- 
pectation of Porus. But when he found that this party was 
unſupported, he inſtantly attacked them with all his horſe, 
and defeated them with the flaughter of many, and the loſs 
of all their armed chariots, the ſon of Porus being ſlain in the 
fight. The remainder of the horſe returning to the camp 
with this diſaſtruus account, Porus was in ſome confuſion ; 


however, he took very quickly the heſt and wiſeſt reſolutions 


his circumſtances would allow, which were, to leave a part 
of his army with ſome of his el-phants to oppoſe Craterus, 
who was now about to paſs the ziver zlſo, and with the reſt 
to march againſt Alexander and his forces, who were als 
ready paſſed. This reſolution once taken, he marched im- 
mediately out of his camp at the head of four thouſand horſe, 
thirty thouſand foot, three hundred chariots, and two hun- 
dred elephants. He advanced a: expeditiouſly as he could, 
till he came into a plain, which was firm and ſandy, where 
his chariots and elephants might act to advantage; there he 
halted, that he might put his army in order, knowing well 
that he need not go in queſt of his enemy. Ales ander ſoon 
came up with his horſe, but he did not charge Porus ; 
on the contrary, he made a halt, and put his troops in order, 
that they might be able to defend themſelves in caſe they were 
attacked, When he had waited ſome time, his foot arrived, 
whom he immediately ſurrounded with his horſe, that after 
ſo fatiguing amarch, they might have time to cool and breathe 
themſelves before they were led to engage. Perus permitted 
all this, becauſe it was not his intereſt to fight, and becauſe 


he 
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he depended chiefly upon his order of battle, the ele- 
phants covering his b ſo that the Macedenians could not 
charge them. When Alexander had diſpoſed his foot in pro- 
per order, he placed his horſe on the wings, and obſerving 
that he was much ſuperior in them to the enemy, and that 
the cavalry of Porus were eaſy to be charged ; he reſolved to 
Jet the foot have as little ſhare as poſſible in this battle. To 
this end, having given the neceſſary directions to Conus who 
commanded them, he went himſelf to the right, and with 
great fury fell upon the left wing of Porus. The diſpute, 
though ſhort, was very bloody ; the horſe of Porus, though 
4 fought gallantly, were quickly broken; and the foot 
by this means uncovered, the Macedonian: charged 

— But the Indian horſe rallying, came up to their re- 
lief, yet were again defeated. By this time the archers had 
wounded many of the elephants, and killed moſt of their 
riders, ſo that they did not prove leſs troubleſome and dan- 
you to their own fide than to the Macedonians ; whence 
a great confuſion enſued, and Cænus, taking this opportunity, 
fell in with the troops under his command, and intirely de- 
feated the Indian army. Porus himſelf behaved with the 
greateſt intrepidity and with the moſt excellent conduct: He 
gave his orders, and directed every thing as long as his 
troops retained their form ; and when they were broken, he 
retired from party to party as they made ſtands, and continued 
fighting till every corps of Indians was put to the rout. In 
the-mean time Craterus had paſſed with the reſt of the Ma- 
cedonian army; and theſe, falling upon the flying Indians, 
increaſed the flaughter of the day exceflively, inſomuch that 
twenty thouſand foot and three thouſand horſe were killed, 
all the chariots hacked to pieces, and the elephants not killed 
were taken: two of Porus's ſons fell here, as alſo moſt of his 
officers of all ranks. As for himſelf, Alexander gave ſtrict 
directions that no injury might be done to his perſon ; he even 
ſent Taxiles to perſuade him to ſurrender himſelf, and to aſ- 
ſure him, that he ſhould be treated with all the aeg and 
reſpect imaginable ; but Porus diſdaining this ad vice from the 
mouth of an old enemy, threw a javelin at him, and had kil- 
led him, but for the quick turn of his horſe. Meroe the In- 
dian, who was alſo in the ſervice of Alexander, ſucceeded bet- 
ter; he had been the old acquaintance of Porus, and there- 
fore, when he entreated that prince to ſpare his perſon, and 
to ſubmit himſelf to fortune and a generous victor, being 
wearv and almoſt choaked with thirſt, Porus ſtopped his ele- 
phant, alighted, and, having refreſhed himſelf with a little 
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water, deſired his friend to conduct him to Alexander. As 
ſoon as the Macedonian knew that Perus was coming, he 
went with ſome of his friends to meet him. At this inter- 
view, Alexander was greatly ſurprized ; the Indian king was 
ſeven foot high, exactly proportioned, of a noble aſpect, and 
in his air and behaviour ſuch an un ſpirit, 
that Alexander was charmed with him, inſomuch that he de- 
fired Meree to aſk him, How be would pleaſe to be treated ? 
Porus anſwered, As a bing; which when it was reported to 
Alexander, he ſaid, That for my own ſake I ſhall de. And 
therein, returned Porus, is comprehended all that I can aſt, 
This ſo well ſuited the genius of his » that we may 
ſay, the condition of this [ndian king ſuffered nothing by the 
loſs of the battle. Alexander him his liberty immediately, 
reſtored him ſhortly after to his kingdom, to which he alſo 
annexed provinces almoſt to it in value. Neither was 
Alexander a loſer by his munificence, for Porus remained his 
true friend, and conſtant ally *. 


Alexander, to perpetuate the memory of his victory, or- , ,,,. 
dered two cities to be erected, one on the field of battle, dings in 
which he named Nicea, which ſeems to have been the ſame he con- 
which Plutarch ſays was built to the memory of his famous gueſt of 
dog Peritas ; the other on this fide of the river, where his India. 


camp had been, which he called Bucephala, in honour of his 
horſe who died there, as Arrian ſays, of mere old age, being on 
the verge of thirty. All the ſoldiers who fell in the battle he 
buried with great honours, offered ſolemn ſacrifices to the 
ods, and exhibited pompous ſhews on the banks of the 
—4 2 where he had forced his paſſage. After this 
ſhort receſs from war, he, at the head of his horſe and 
light-armed troops, entered the territories of the Glauſæ, in 
which there were thirty ſeven good cities and a multitude of 
populous villages ; all which were delivered up to him with- 
out fighting; and as ſoon as they were given up to him, he 
preſented them to Porus ; and having reconciled him to Taxiles, 
he ſent the latter home to his own dominions. About this time 
embaſſadors arrived from Abiſſares, profeſſing, that himſelf and 
his kingdom were at his devotion ; among theſe embaſſadors 
was his brother who brought a large preſent and forty ele 
ts. Alexander directed Abiſſares to repair to him in per- 
on, and having given orders to Philip to march with a body 


of troops to reduce the A ſſaceni who were revolted, himſelf 
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with the reſt of his army marched to the river Aceſinet, 
which being fifteen furlongs broad, extremely rapid, having 
great rocks in the midſt of its channel, he paſſed it with much 
difficulty, Imaking uſe both of his veſſels and his ſkins, Howe- 
ver, thoſe on the latter eſcaped beſt, for when they ſtruck a- 
gainſt the rocks, the very force of the blow threw them off again ; 


whereas the like accident daſhed the veſſels to pieces. On 


The Indi- 
ans confe- 
derate a- 
againſt 
bim. 


the other fide of this river lay the territories of another Porus, 
whoſe conduct had been very fluctuating during the courſe of 
this war; for at ſome times he had thoughts of ſubmitti 
himſelf to Alexander, at others he determined to oppoſe him, 
at laſt he abandoned his dominions, and led away with him 
thoſe ſoldiers who ought to have defended them. Alexander 
in purſuit of him paſſed the Hydraotes, another Indian river, 
and having now conquered the whole kingdom of this other 
Porus, he gave it to Porus his ally b. 

In the midſt of all this ſucceſs, Alexander received advice 
that the Cathei, Oxydracæ, and the Malli, the moſt warlike 
nations in India, were confederated againſt him, and had 
drawn together a great army. The king immediately march- 
ed to give them battle. In a few dayshe reached the city of 
Sangala, ſeated on the top of a hill, and having a fine lake 
behind it. Before this city the confederate Indians lay en- 
camped, having three circular lines of carriages locked toge- 
ther, and their tents .pitched in the centre, It was e- 
vident enough to the Macedonians, that the forcing of theſe 
people would be a work of great difficulty ; however, Alex- 
ander reſolved immediately to attack them ; in purſuance of 
which reſolution, he encamped as near as poſſible to their firſt 
intrenchment of carriages, and having taken a view of it, 
choſe out a place which he thought the moſt proper for an 
attempt to be made on. The Indians made a noble defence, 
but at laſt the firſt line of their carriages was broken, and the 
Macedonians entered. Ihe ſecond was ſtronger by far, yet 
Alexander attacked that too, and after a deſperate reſiſtance, 
forced it; the Indians without truſting to the third, retired 
into the city, which Alexander would have inveſted ; but the 
foot he had with him not being ſufficient for that purpoſe, he 
cauſed his works to be carried on both ſides as far as the lake, 
and on the other fide of that, ordered ſeveral brigades of 
horſe to take poſt; he likewiſe commanded the engines to be 
brought up for battering the walls, and in ſome places em- 
ployed miners. The ſecond night he received intelligence 
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that the beſieged, knowing the lake to be fordable, intended 
making their eſcape through it. Upon this he ordered all the 
carriages which had been taken on forcing their camp to be 
placed up and down- the roads in order to hinder their flight, 
giving directions to Ptolemy, who commanded the horſe on 
the other ſide of the lake, to be extremely vigilant, and to 
cauſe all his trumpets to ſound, that the forces might repair 
to that poſt where the Indians made their great effort. 
Theſe precautions had all the effect he could wiſh; for of 
the few [ndians who got through the lake, and paſſed the Ma- 
cedonian horſe, the greater part were killed or the roads; but 
the groſs of their army was conſtrained to retire through the 
water again into the city, Two days after the place was taken 
by ftotm, in which ſeventeen thouſand Indians were killed, 
ſeventy thouſand taken priſoners, with three hundred chari- 
ots, and five hundred horſe. Alexander is ſaid to have loſt 
but a hundred men in the ſiege, but he had twelve hundred 
wounded, and am them many perſons of diſtinction. 
This done, he ſent Eumenes his ſecretary with a party of 
horſe to acquaint the inhabitants of the cities adjacent of what 
had befallen the Sangalans, with a promiſe that they ſhould 
be kindly treated, if they ſubmitted ; but they were ſo much 
affrighted at what had happened to their neighbours, that all 
Eumenes's good words and promiſes were loſt upon them, in- 
ſomuch that, abandoning all their cities, they fled into the 
mountains, chuſing rather to expoſe themſelves to wild beaſts, 
than to thoſe invaders, who treated their countrymen ſo cru- 
elly. When the king was adviſed of this, he ſent detach- 
ments of horſe to ſcour the roads, and theſe finding 5 
infirm, and wounded people, to the number of about five 

hundred, put them to the ſword without mercy. Perceiving | 
that it was impoſſible to retrieve the inhabitants of this coun- 7 
try, he razed Sangala, and gave the territory to the few In- 

dians who had ſubmitted to him. Theſe points once ſettled, 

he prepared to paſs the river Hypbaſis, having nothing in view, 

as Arrian tells us, but ſtill to ſeek out new enemies, when he 

had ſubdued the old ones . 

Tus chief reaſon which induced the king to think of this His reſolu- 
expedition was, the informations he had received of the ſtate ton to paſi 
of the countries beyond this river. He was told, that they 5 Hy- 
were in themſelves rich and fruitful ; that their inhabitants Phafis. 
were not only a very martial people, but alſo very civilized ; 
that they were governed by the nobility, who were them- 
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the fon of Jupiter the oracle of Hammon had beſtowed upon 
him. His cloquence was great, and the love his army had for 
him was yet very ſtrong ; however, they did not relent, but 
remained ſullen and filent, and at laſt turned their eyes on 
Conus, an old experienced general, whom Alexander loved, 
and in whom the army confided. He had generofity enough 
to undertake their cauſe, and to tell Alexander frankly, that 
men endured toil and labour in hopes of repoſe ; that the Ma- 


of thoſe who remained, the major part were invalids, and 
tae Bey PEER in confideration of their former ſervices, 
he would now lead them back to their native country; an act 
which of all others would contribute moſt to his own great 
ſince it would the youth of Macedon, and 
even of all Greece, to follow him in whatever new expedition 
he ſhould pleaſe to undertake, whether to the north or to the 
ſouth, agaiaſt the Indian: beyond Hyphaſss, or the unknown 

ns bordering on the Hyrranian fea. The king was far from 


difpolition of the army, which continued buried in a deep 
ſilence. He therefore diſmifſed the aſſembly 


that he would not be driven from his purpoſe, that he would 
proceed in his conqueſts with ſuch as would follow 
voluntarily; as for the reſt, he would not detain 
ir lib to go home to Aa- 

| hey had left their king 

in tha mid of hbjs enemies. Even this expedient had no fuc- 
cels, his was ſo thoroughly tired of long marches and 
les, that they were unanimouſly determined to 
fair ſpeeches or foul. The king 


fl 
f 
= 


r 


reupon retired to his tent, where he refuſed to ſee his 
friends, put on the ſame gloomy and diſcontented 
temper which reigned among his forces, For three days 


in this fituation ; at laſt the king ſud- 
As 


in 
auf and as if he had been fully determined 
to purſue his firſt delign, be. gave orders for ſacrificing 
for the good ſucceſs of . his new undertaking. Ariflander 
reported after the ſacrifices were over, that the omens were 
altogether inauſpicious ; upon which the king faid, Thar 
Ane bis proceeding farther was neither pleaſing to the gods, 
nor grateful ts bis army, he would return. When this was 
rumoured among the army, they affembled in great numbers 


about the royal tent, ſaluting the king with loud acclama- 
. - 21 


cedontans were already much reduced in their numbers; that 


pleaſed with Cent, and much lefs ſatisfied with the 


his future deſigns, giving 
him 
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him at the ſame time hearty thanks; For that he, who was 
invincible, had ſuffered himſelf to be overcome with their 

Alexander 7 


d Axxtan. lib. v. c. 254-29, Diopos. lib. xvii. Olymp. 
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rgely on the battle between Alex- 
ander and Porus ; he tells us, that king was ſo wounded, that he 
fell from his chariot to the ground, that he loſt in the engage- 
ment twelve thouſand men, and that of the Macedonians there fell 
two hundred and eighty horſe and ſeven hundred foot : After 
this he deſcribes the countries through which Alexander paſſed, and 
the 3 obſervable in them. He aſſerts the Hyphafis tobe 
ſeven rlongs over and fix fathoms deep ; and he tells us, that 
Alexander was informed, that if he continued his march, he would 
meet with a deſert twelve days journey over, and then the river 
Ganges, the largeſt and deepeſt in India; on the other fide of 
which, he would find Xandranes king of the Gangarides at the head 
of an army of twenty thouſand horſe, two hundred thouſand foot, 
two thouſand chariots, and four thouſand ts. The ing 
looking upon this ſtory to be a mere romance, ſent for Perus, anc 
charged him to tell him the truth, who affured him, that the 
thing was ſo, and that he was not impoſed on. Theſe accounts, 
joined to the hardſhips they had endured, induced the Macedonians to 
refuſe to be led farther, which at firſt exceedingly diſpleaſed the king; 
but when. he found they could not be moved; he conſented to 
return, having firſt given orders that they ſhould firſt ere& twelve 
altars. each fifty cubits high, to draw a trench round his 
fitty foot broad and forty deep, caſting up out of the earth, which 
dug from thence, a very ſtrong retrenchment on the .infide z 
every ſoldier was likewiſe directed to provide two beds of 
five cubits ; and all the cavalry, beſides theſe beds, were or- 
dered to put up a manger twice as big as the ordinary fize ; 
theſe things were done to amuſe poſterity, and to make them be- 
lie ve that Alexander had led an army the common ſtandard 
of men into Indi (81). —Plutarch ſays expreſsly, that the battle 
with Perus took off the edge of the Macedonian courage, and made 
them unwilling to meddle any more with the Indians, eſpecially 
when they heard that beyond the Ganges the kings of the Ganga- 
rides and Prefians had aſſembled eighty thouſand horfe, two hun- 
dred thouſand foot, eight thouſand armed chariots, and fix thou- 
ſand fighting elephants. Our author aſſures us, that this was no 
vain report; for that Ardracottus; who was then a youth, and 
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Alexander, having once reſolved to make the Hyphaſis The king is 

the — his conqueſts, divided his army; and having prevailed 
ordered en to re- 
furn. 
faw Alexander in his camp, lived afterwards to conquer all theſe 
countries with an army of fix hundred thouſand men, and made 
Selencus a preſent of five hundred elephants at once; which 
8298 heard to ſay, that if Alexender had purſued his 
„ he would in all probability have ſucceeded, the king then 

reigning in thoſe parts being hated for his cruelty, and deſpiſed 
for the meanneſs of his birth. We have alſo from Plutarch an 
account of Alexander*s cauſing arms of an extraordinary bigneſs, 
mangers of an exceſſive largeneſs, and bits for bridles of unuſual 
fize to be left behind in bis camp, when he was compelled by 
his ſoldiers to think of returning (82). —S:rabo in his deſcription 
of India agrees very well with Diedorus, relating almoſt the ſame 
3 We have in both ſtories of venomous ſer- | 

ts, of a nation putting children to death for want of comeli- | 
El cet well-yreganined limbs, and dogs ſo ſtrong, and of ſuch 
ſpirit, that they encounter lions, with many other tales of the 
like nature taken from Onefcritus, who was indeed the captain of 
Alexander's galley, but the honour alſo to outlye every au- 
thor that meddled with his hiftory, which was in truth no ordi- 
nary ce (83). —— Gris in the main agrees pretty 
well with the authors mentioned in this note ; however, he dif- 
fers in certain circumſtances ; ſome of no great moment, and ſome 
which deſerve notice. He makes the diſtance from the Hyphaſss, 
which he ſtiles Hypafis, and the Ganges, eleven days journey; he 
calls the king of the Gangeride, Aggranes, and ſays he had twen- 
'ty thouſand horſe, two hundred thouſand foot, three thouſand 
chariots, and three thouſand elephants. In relating the edition 
in the Macedonian camp, he hath inſerted rhetorical ſpeeches of 
exceſſive length; as to the extraordinary altars, arms, and beds, 
he agrees with Dirderus and Plutarch (84). Fuſftin gives a 
ſhort, but very magnificent detail of the battle with Porus, whoſe 
character he has raiſed more in a line or two, than many authors 
in pages; he places the Gangaridæ amongſt the nations conquered 
by Alexander, and ſays, that when he came with his army to en- 
gage the Cuphites, the Macedonian perceiving they were to fight | 
with two hundred thouſand horſe, intreated him to ſpare the ſmall N 
remains of the forces his father had made uſe of, and allow them 
the moderate favour of carrying home their mangled carcaſſes to 
de buried in the ſepulchres of their anceſtors, to which reaſon- s 
able requeſt he at length with much ado aſſented (85). Pohæn 


(82) Plur. in wit. Alex. ($3) Strab. Geogr. lib. xv. 
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ordered twelve altars to be erected 
exceeding in breadth redoubts of an 
facrifices to be offered on them; and ing exhjbited 
public ſhews after the Grecian manner, 3 
quered country to the dominions of Parus, and then began 
his march towards the river Hydrao:e:; from thence he 
marched on to the cefnes, where he found the city which be 
had directed Hepheftion to build, to which he invited all 
the inhabitants of the adjacent country, and left alſo there- 
in ſuch of his mercenaries as were infirm, and 

reſide there. Abiſſares, a petty king, who had ſubmit 
to him in his march this way, and whom the King had or- 
dered to repair to him, ſent deputies to excuſe himſelf on 
account of ſickneſs, which excuſe the king 


pay, marched on to the river Hydaſpes, where finding the 
new cities, Nicea and Bucephala, ſome what damaged by 
the t rains which had fallen 2 his abſence, he ordered 
his foldiers to repair them, * the neceſſary directions for 
the ſecurity of his conqueſis, and then addreſſed himſelf to 
the care of the preparations 4 for paſſing down the 
river Indus into the ocean © (F). 

THE 


© ArxRIan. lib. vi. © 1-3. 


amongft many inſtances of Alexander's wiſdom and military Kill 
mentions ſeveral which happened in his Iudian war, amongſt o- 
there the paſſage of the river Hydaſpes and the battle with Pera ; 
the fucceſs of the former of which he attributes to the king's inven- 
tion, and the victory obtained over the latter to the maſterly diſ- 
poſition Alex ander made of his troops before the engagement (86) 
This we have fully explained im the text, and it is without 

tion one of the noblet as which da, reconded of this don 


60 Mexander's defign was to fail down the Hyda/pes to its junc- 
tion with the Ace/izes, and then through the Aegfues into the In- 
du, and through the laſt mentioned river to the ocean. As the 
king was a diligent inquirer into whatever regarded natural hiſ- 
tory, when he firſt arrived. in theſe parts, he from ral in- 
formations took up a 1 t he had 


(86) Polen. Stratagem. BB. i ir. c. 3, 4, 5, 9- Nees 
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he had ordered vaſt quantities of timber to be felled in the 
neighbourhood of the Hydaſpes, through which he was to fail 


found out the ſource of the Nite. The grounds of this miſtaken 
nation were theſe :; Alexander had ſeen in the river Adus croco- 
diles, and on the banks of the Hcefixes ſuch beans g 


Egypt ; putting theſe things 


rowing as in 
together,. he fancied that this great 
river, rolling on into deſerts, loſt in them its name; but 
entering again the well inhabited country of Ethiopia, was there 
called the Ni, and thence rolled down with the ſame name 
into Exype "He was confirmed in this odd conjefture by Homer's 
calling the Mie, from its entering Egypt to its fall into the ſea 
Egyptus; for this ſeemed to imply, that the fame river running 
through different countries, acquired different names. At laſt he 
became fo confident, that amongſt other things which he wrote 
to his mather Ohmiat, he fer down this; that he had ſound 
the ſprings | of the Nie. But jnquiring farther, and receiving full 
ſatisfactjon that the Id did not loſe itſelf in any deſert, but by 
two large mouths entered the ocean, he cauſed the paſſage be 
fare-mentioned ta be ſtruck out. It may to ſome ſeem ſtrange, 
that we have infiſted ſo largely upon a point which at firſt ſight may 
ſeem trivial ; our reaſon is this : Many have erred in the like 
manner with Alexander, though few have had the good ſenſe to re- 
tract their errors like him, even when they have diſcovered them, 
The matter here ſtated is a fact, and a fact attended with very curious 
eircumſtances, ſufficient to direct us in all caſes of a like nature, and 
to engage us not to depend too much on the conjeftures of the 
greateſt men, and the greateſt travellers, but to rely on them only 
for facts (87). A little before this his embarkation died Coen, 
Alexander's old captain, and who had dared to take upon him 
the arduous employment of being the army's orator againſt the 
will of their prince; Curtius tells us, that Alexander was afflited 
at his death, but that he could not hejp ſaying, Thar be bad made 
too long a ſpeech, confidering the ſhort time he had to live, with 


other things to the ſame purpoſe ; However, he was interred with 


great ſolemnity, and if Alexander's forrow was not over fincere, 
we may be ſure that of the army was unfeigned ; for they had 
now loſt their beſt friend, as well as a moſt experienced general 
Diodorus (88) and Curtins, in what they ſay of the king's paſſing 
down theſe rivers, vary in ſome reſpects from Arrian, and in o- 
thers contrad ict him; but there is no need of troubling the rea- 
der with particular accounts, becauſe they are matters of ſmall 
importance, and ſuch as have in them more of the wonderful, than 


of the credible or the uſeful (89 

(87) Arrian. lib. vi. c. 1. (88) Diodor. Sicul. lib. xvii. 
(89) Curt. J. ix. Arrian. J. vi. c. 2. 
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Tus care taken by Alexander for the execution of this Embargue: 
project, ſhewed much more prudence than the project itſelf, bi arm. 


had paſſed over rivers to be brought 
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into the Indus; he had cauſed the veſſels with which he 
thither 3 and had afſem- 
bled a vaſt number of artificers, capable of repairing, re- 
building and equipping his fleet, which, when finiſhed, and 
in a condition to be launched, conſiſted of eighty veſſels of 
three banks of oars, and of lefler ſhips and tranſports about 
two thouſand. As for thoſe who were to manage this fleet, 
he collected them out of the Phænicians, Cyprians, Cari- 
ans, and Egyptians following his army, and "who were held 
to be perfectly well verſed in all the branches of the nautic 
art. As for the diſpoſition of the army, it was ſettled thus ; 
the archers, Agrians, the light-armed foot, and ſome horſe, 
he took on board the fleet; Craterus, with a body of horſe 
and foot, marched on the right-hand bank ; Hepheſtion, with 
the major part of the army, and two hundred elephants, on 
the left-hand. Nearchus was admiral of the whole fleet ; 
and Oneficritus captair. of the royal galley. When all things 
were ready, the army einbarqued about break o of oy, th 
kiog, in the mean time, ſacrificing to the gods | 
the rites uſed in his own country, "and to — of that * 
try where he now was. Then be himſeif went on board, 
and cauſing the fignal to be given by ſound of trumpet, the 
fleet began to move. Cratrrus and Hepheſtion had march- 
ed ſome days before. From the third day, we are informed 
by Arrian, Alezander came to that part of the river which 
was over-againſt their camps. Here he bad jaformation, 
that the Oxydrace aud the Malli were taiſing forces to op- 
poſe him ; whereupoa he determined to reduce them, for he 
made it 2 rule with him 1a the courſe of this voyage, ts 
compel the inhabitants on both ſides the river to yield him 
obedience ; but, deſore he arrived cn the coaſts of the peo- 
ple before:menticned, he himſclf ſuſtained no ſmall danger; 
for coming to the conſluence of the Ace ſines with the Hy- 
daſpes, from whence both rivers roll together into the 
Indus, the eddies, whirlpools and rapid currents ruſhing with | 
tremendous noile trom the reſpective channels of thoſe rivers 
into the great one formed by them both, at once terrified 
thoſe who navigated his veſſel ls, and aQuually deſtroyed many 
of the long — with all who were aboard them ; the king 
himſcit being in ſome danger, and Nearchus the admiral not 
a little at a loſs. As ſoon as this danger was over, and the 
fleet and army had once more oined, he went himſelf on 
ſhore, and having ordered his ts, with” ſome troops of 
Lerks and atchers, to be carried a-croſs, and put under the 
command of Crateras, he then divided his army on the left- 
hand bank. i into three bodies ; ; the firſt commanded by * 
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ſelf ; the ſecond by en ; the third by Ptolemy. He- 
ion had orders to move through whe heart of 
ays march before the king, that if, on 4 
ny of the barbarians ſhould attempt 
to ſhelter themſelves, by retiring into the heart of the coun- 
try, they might fall into the hands of FHepheftion's forces. 
Lagus was commanded to march three days behind 
the king, that if any eſcaped his army, they might fall into 
Ptolemy's hands. As for the fleet, it had orders to ſtop at the 
confluence of this river with the Hydraotes, till ſuch time as 
theſe ſeveral corps ſhould arrive f. 


light-armed foot, marched 
the Malli, and ſcarce affording 


any reſt to his ſoldiers, arriv- 


ed on the third day at a city into which they had put their 


wives and children for ſecurity, and a good gariſon for their 


defence. Theſe people having no apprebenſion that the king 


y 
dan in dr 40d. the reſt fled into the city, and ſhut the 


gates. But this only protracted their fate for a ſmall time; 
for the king having ordered the city to be inveſted by his 
horſe, it, and, with ſome luts, took both it and the 


caſtle by ſtorm, putting all he found therein to the ſword. 
He ſent at the ſane time Perdicras with a conſiderable de- 
tachment, to inveſt anoti er city of the Mall: at ſome diſ- 
tance ; but waen Le arrived, he found it abandoned; howe- 
ver, he purſued the inhahitants, who had dut lately left it, 
and flew numbers of them on the road. After this the king 
took ſeveral other cities, not without conſiderable reſiſtance ; 
for the Indians ſometimes choſe to burn their houſes, and 
themſelves therein, rather than ſurrender. He ſeems, in re- 
ſpect to this nation, to have acted with more than ordinary 
reſentment, hunting them rather as beaſts, than fightin 

with them as men, and taking pains to cut off not only ſuch 
as reſiſted him, but thoſe who fled into woods and deſerts to 
eſcape him. At laſt he marched to their capital city, and, 
finding that abandoned, he 
where he found fifty thouſand men encamped on the oppoſite 


bank. He heſitated not to enter the river, though he had 


with him only an inconſiderable party of horſe ; and the In- 
_ were fo affrighted at his preſence, that even with all 
troops they retired ; but when they faw how few ac- 


companies the king, they returned, and charged him but 


c Auna. I. vi. c. 6, & ſeg. D1opor. ubi ſapra. 
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that the Indians were conſtrained: to retire to a city which lay 
behind them, which Alexander inveſted that very night. Ihe 
next day he ſtotmed the city with ſuch violence, that the in- 
habitants were compelled to abandon it, and to retire to the 
citadel, where they prepared to make a very reſolute defence. 
The king inſtantly gave orders for ſcaling its walls, and the 
ſoldiers prepared to execute thoſe orders as faft as they could ; 
but the king, who was impatient, catching hold of a ladder, 
clapped it againſt the wall, and mounted it himſelf, covering 


bis body with his ſhield, Peacefas following him, after him 


Leenatus, all by the fame ladder. Abreas, a man of 
courage, who, on that account, had double pay allowed him, 
mounted by another: The king, having gained the top of 
the battlements, cleared them quickly of the defendants, kil- 
ling ſome of them with his ſword, and puſhing others over 
the walls; but, when he had done this, he was in more dan- 
ger than ever, for the Indians from the adjacent tower, galled 
him with theit arrows, though they durſt not come near e- 
nough to him. His own battalion of targeteers 
— 4 inte ts. fcuid him, broke the ladders ; which 
when Alexander perceived, he threw himſelf down into the 
caſtle, as did alſo Pruceſſus, Leonatus, 
as the king was on the 
ward to attack him, whom the king flew preſently with his 
iword, as he did ſeveral of thoſe who followed him; 
which the reſt retired, and contented themſelves with throw- 
ing ſtones and darts at him at a diftance. Abreas was ſtruck 


into the head with an arrow, and fell upon the ſpot, and 
' ſhortly after another ſtruck through the king's breaſt- plate 


into his body. As long as he had fpirits 
valiantly, but, through a vaſt effuſton of blood, loſing his 
ſenſes, he fell upon his ſhield. Pexceffas then covered him 


with the ſacred ſhield of Pailus on one ſide, as did Leonatus 


; 


with his own ſhield on the ether, though they were 


ſelves dreadfully wounded. The ſoldiers on the out-ſide, ca- 
ger to fave their prince, ſupplied their want of ladders,. by 
driving latge iron pins into the walls, By the help of this 
contrivance many of them aſcended, and threw themſelves 
over, where ſome covering the body of the king, compelled 
the /ndians to. retice, and others having pulled the bars, 
broke down a gate between two towers, and thereby gave 
 admitdance to their companions. The ſoldiers, in the heat of 


their refentment, put all . 2 ie 
> N c up » 
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continued for ſome time in ſo weak a tate, that his recovery 
was very doubrful, The news of this accident having reach- 
ed the camp on the river fide, where was the head quarters 
of the whole army, it ftruck ſuch a panic, that they ſcarce 
knew what to do; for they immediately reckoned that he was 
dead 3 and when, from time to time, they were informed 


neral officers who' were about him, nor would they f. 
themſelves to be convinced, even when they received advice 
that he'was returning to the army. The king was perfectiy 
ſenſible of all the miſchiefs which might attend theſe fears 
and of his ſoldiers: As ſoon therefore as his 
health would permit, he cauſed himſelf to be put on board 
his galley, and rejoined his forces. When he came to the 
and hewed himſelf, both on borſeback and on foot, 
the ſoldiers gathering round him, eagerly kifſed not only his 
hands and his knees, but his feet and his robes, and reſumed in 
à moment that courage amd alacrity which had hitherto render- 
ed them invincible. "The officers, however, of the firſt rank, 
who were Macedonians by birth, after the firſt compliments 
were over, did not ſpare to tell the king, that he had done 
very much amiſs in hazarding his perſon after ſuch a manner. 
At which Alexander, who was no longer a lover of truth, 
was very much diſpleaſed 5 but received into his favour, and 
ever after treated with che greateſt kindneſs, an old Bæœotian, 
who told him, to footh his vanity, that ſuch extraordinary at- 
tempts became a hero (G). 


Tae 


© Aintan. lib vi. d. 12, 13. Diopot. Stcur. ubi ſupra. 
Cunr. I. it c. 14, &ſeq. Jusrinx.l. xii. c. g. 


. {G) Ai, ſpeaking of the king's misfortune, vindicates 
his own credit, and that of his hiſtory. He tells us, that it is 
not certain, whether a phyſician or Perdiccas opened the king's 
wound, and drew out the arrow ; but he aſſures us, that a great 
effuſion of blood happened at that time, and that the king's faint- 
ing ſaved his life; for the blood then Ropping, gave them time to 
apply medicines and bandages, for want of which he muſt other- 

ile have periſhed. He then acquaints us, that many ſtrange things 
relating to this accident are to be found in hiſtorians, who, draw- 
ing their materials from romantic memoirs, were in danger of de- 
ceiving poſterity, if no ſtop were put to that way of writing He 
proceeds to give many inſtances of the fights of ſuch kind of wric- 
ers, and then returning to the fat before us, takes notice, that it 
was the vulgar dpinion, that Alexander received his wound beſore 


the 


that he grew better, they attributed this to the arts of the ge- 
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Tux Malli being by this time convinced, that nothing 
but ſubmiſſion could fave the ſmall remainder of them, ſent 
their deputies to beſeech Alexander to forget what was paſt, 
and to accept of the dominion of their country, which they of- 
fered him. At the fame time arrived deputies from the Oxy- 
dracæ, to tender their ſubmiſſion. They had formerly en- 
tered into an alliance with the Malli, to oppoſe Alexander, 
and put a ſtop to his conqueſts ; and, in order thereto, they 
aſſembled a great army, with which they propoſed to have 
joined the forces of the Mall: ; but 133332 


mentioned people, when they did not * S 
rendered this project impracticable; and the ruin which then 
fell upon the Malli, induced this other Indian nation to ſeek 
their ſafety by a timely compliance with the _ Their 
deputies therefore acquainted him, that, not out of diſ- 
reſpect to his perſon, but merely from e ken 
they had hitherto declined ſubmitting to him ; 
nay Fes ready to accept of ſuch terms as —— 

to give them. Alexander commanded, that they ſhould ſend 


him no leſs than a thouſand of the principal men 28 
them to ſerve in his army, and to remain as — the 
fidelity of the reſt. As for the Malli, he added them to 


Phitiy s province, commanding him to have a ſtrict eye over 
them. While he continued in this camp at the confluence 
of the Hydraotes with the Aceſines, for the recovery of his 
health, and in expectation of Perdiceas, the thouſand men he 


the capital of the Oxydrace (90). It is not eaſy to pronounce what 
was Dioden, opinion; for in many copies we have & 


inſtead of Oxydracians. However, it is moſt probable, that he held 
that which frrian (91) calls the vulgar opinion, in which he is 
followed by Cartizs (92). Plutarch is right as to the place; but 
he is among the number of thoſe aurhors, who report, that the 
king received a blow with a club upon his helmet, which ſo ftun- 
ned him, that a miſt ſeeming to fall over his eyes, he fell down ; 
but, recovering his ſpirits, roſe ' again, and continued 
he was ſhot in the breaſt (930; yet Prolemy, who could not 
well informed, wrote expreſly, that he was only wounded in t 
breaſt (94). We might infift here on many other particulars, which 

to avoid prolixity, we chuſe to omit. Theſe are ſufficient to ſhew 
what care ought to be taken in writing the hiftory of Alexander, 


2 


(90) 4rrian. I. vi. c. 2. (91) Dioder. Sicul. L wii. 


Cere. l. ix. (93) 232d | * 
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had demanded of the Oxydrace arrived, together with five 
hundred chariots of war, properly harneſſed and equipped; 
which being over and above his demand, and a free gitt of 
the people, he was fo pleaſed therewith, that he gave the 
Whole thouſand men leave to return home, adding, that the 
faith of ſo generous à nation was a full ſecurity for their obe- 
dience. "Theſe affairs ſettled, he employed his thoughts firſt 
about augmenting his fleet, to which end he cauſed ſeveral new 
veſſels to be built, as alſo in erecting a city; to which he was 
led from the commodious ſituation afforded by the confluence 
of two great rivers. Oxyartes, the father of his wife Roxana, 
came hither to pay his reſpects to him, and was kindly re- 
ceived, having the government of Paropamifis beſtowed 
him, the old governor having been diſplaced for ma i- 
niſtration. To this province, that he might further gratiſy 
his father-in-law, the king joined all the country, from the 
falling of the Acſines into the Indus to the ſea, joining Python 
with him in commiſhon; then having tranſported Craterus 
and his forces croſs the river, and giving him ſuch directions 
as he thought fit, Alexander, with a larger part of his army 
than before, embarqued on board his fleet, and continued his 
voyage. He had received information, that the kingdom of 
»/icanus, which lay at no great diſtance, was one of the rich- 
eſt and moſt populous in India. He was therefore highly incenſ- 
ed, that this prince ſhould neither have ſent em ors to 
make his ſubmiſſion, nor have taken any other method to beſpeak- 
his favour ; and for theſe reaſons would not hear of making any 
ſtop or ſtay till his fleet arrived on the coaſts of this kingdom. 
Muficanus, ſurpriſed at his ſudden viſit, immediately went 
forth to meet him, with all his elephants in his train, and, 
having offered him preſents of the higheſt value, delivered him- 
ſelf and realms into his hands, and acknowledged his offence ; 
which kind of behaviour always weighed much with Alexan- 
der towards obtaining whatever was requeſtcd. Having there- 
fore pardoned him, and admired at the wealth and beauty of 
his kingdom and capital city, he delivered the government of 
both again into his hands ; but, left he ſhould attempt any in- 
novation when he was at a diſtance, he ordered Craterus to 
build a caſtle in the city, and himſelf tarried there to ſee it 
finiſhed. This done, he left a ſtrong gariſon therein; be- 
cauſe this fort ſeemed extremely commodious for bridling the 
neighbouring nations, and keeping them in ſubjection. Then, 
with his archers and Agrians, and all the troops of . horſe 
which he had on board his navy, he marched againſt a neigh- 
houring prince named Oxycanus, and invaded his dominions 
becauſe he neither came forth ro meet him, nor ſent embaſ- 
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fadors with the ſurrender of himfelf and country. He took 
two of his chief cities at the firſt aſſault, in one of which the king 

himſelf was taken priſoner. Alexander gave the ſpoils of them 

to his ſoldiers, and carried away his elephants ; whereupon 

all the other cities belonging to Oxyconxs i y fub- 
mitted without blows. So.much did the courage and fortune 
of Alexander prevail againſt the Indians in thoſe parts. Af- 

ter this he led his forces againſt Sambus, whom he had before 
declared governor of the Indias mountaineers ; but Who had 
fled, when he heard that Auſicanus was diſmiſſed in a friend- 
ly manner, and had his dominions reſtored ; for he was at 
enmity with Aduficanus. When Alexander approached the 
capital city of his province, called Sindomana, the gates being 
ſet open, the friends and domeſtics of Sambus came forth to 
meet him, with preſents of maney and elophants, aſſuring 
him, that Sambus did nat retire out of his territories by rea» 
fon of any liniſter deſigns againſt him, but for fear of AH 
canus after his inſargemeiit. Having then received the homage 
of theſe, he attacked, and won a city which had revoited 
from him, and put to death as many of the Brachmans as 
fell into his hands, having charged them with being the au- 
thors of this rebellion, About this time he received advice, 
that king Muſicanus was revolted ; whereupon Python the fon 
of Agenor was diſpatched with a body of troops ſufficient to 
reduce that kingdom again, which he performed — 
diſtributing garifons throughout all the country, and bringing 
with him, on his return to the camp, Aduficanus in chains. 

Alexander directed that prince to be carried back into his own 
dominions, and there crucihed, together with all the Brach- 
mant who were about him, and had inſtigated him to this re- 
volt * (H). 


Tue 


k Arzran.!. vi. e 15, & ſeg Dionox. Sicut. ubi ſupra, 
Pro r. in vita Alex. 


H) Diadarus, from the embarkation of Alexander to his entering 
the territories of Sambus, hath abundance of paſſages which are 
not to be found in 4r-ian. The reaſon ſeems to be, becauſe they 
are>Ceither ill- founded or trivial Curtius, however, hath 
tranfcribed the tame tales very * y, and, as uſual, with ſome 
improvements (96). But, what is not a little odd. neither of theſe 
writers have obliged us with any diſtinct account of Alexander 3 
war with laſßtorcs, though they "have both mentioned it ſlightly. 


Strabo treats of it accurately, as indeed he does of every thing, of 


(95) Diedor. abi fupra. (96) Curt, ubi ſupre. 
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Tae king of Pattala, a noble iſland in the river Iulius, Alexander 
came and ſubmitted himſelf to Alexander, who reſtored him /ails into 
his dominions, promiſing to come ſhortly and viſit him, and e ocean. 
directing him to furniſh his army and fleet with proviſions. 

The king then diſpatched Craterus with a conſiderable body 
of horſe and foot to eſcort the invalids through the countries of 
Arachaſia and Drangia into Caramania, where they were 
to embark for Macedm, the elephants being alſo committed 
to his care. As to the reſt of his army, part of it, under the 
command of Python, marched on one fide of the river ; a- 


nother part, under Hepheſtion, on the other fide ; the reſt 
remained on board with the king, who, as ſoon as his affairs 
would permit him, continued his voyage to Pattala. When 
he came thither, he was exceedingly ſurpriſed to find that the 
prince, who had lately ſubmitted to him, was fled with almoſt 
all his ſubjects, leaving the cities empty, and the fields deſti- 
tute of huſbandmen. The king thereupon diſpatched ſome 


which, by his ſubject, he is led to treat at all. He informs us, 
that the ſubjects of this prince were a very wiſe and polite people; 
and therefore we need not wonder, that they could not long brook 
ſlwery (97). As to Oxycanus, Diodorus and Curtius are alſo very 
conciſe ; however, they differ with Arrian, for they expreſly affirm 
that the king was lain ; whereas, he ſays, he was taken priſoner. 
Diodorus calls him Porticanus, and he is called fo likewiſe in the 
beſt editions of Curtius. As to Sambus, whom Diadorus calls by the 
ſame name, but who is called by Strabo Sabutas, by Plutarch Sab- 
bas, Curtius, who calls him Sabus, infiſts very largely (98), all 
authors agree, that the revolt of this prince was, by Alexander, 
charged upon the brechmans, whom he puniſhed moſt ſeverely for 
it, till ſuch time as he became acquainted with their wiſdom and 
generous notions ; for then, if we may believe P/utarch, he reve- 
renced and uſed them kindly, eſpecially on account of an excellent 
maxim in government taught him by Calanus, one of the principal 
philoſophers of the country; which happened thus: Calan, 
through the intreaty of Taxiles, came, contrary to the cuſtom of 
the Indian ſages, to viſit the king; and when Alexander deſired to 
receive from him ſome mark of his extraordinary ſcience, he called 
for a dry hide, and throwing it upon the floor, he firtt trod on 
this fide, and then on that, which made it continually riſe in ong 
place, as it became flat in the other. At laſt he ſet his foot in the 
middle, which made the whole hide lie even; thereby inſtructing 

/e:ander, that to keep ſo great an empire quiet, he ought to re- 
file in its centre, and not make expeditions into remote countries, 
to endanger the reſt of his dominions (99). 


497) Diadur. Curt. ubi ſupra. Plut. in vita Alex. Strabo Geogr. 
xv. (58) Us: pra, (99) Plut, 167 ſupra. 
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light-armed troops, in order to make priſoners ; which having 
done, and brought them to the camp, the king kindly diſmiſ- 
ſed them, ordering them to tell their countrymen, that they 
might ſafely return to their habitations ; for that he would do 
them no injury whatſoever. Perceiving that, at the point of 
the ifland Pattala, the river Indus divided itſelf into two vaſt 
branches, he ordered a haven and convenient docks to be 
there made for his ſhips ; and when he had careened his fleet, 
he failed down the right-hand branch towards the ocean. In 
his paſſage however he ſuſtained great difficulties through the 
want of pilots, and at the mouth of the river Indus very nar- 
rowly miſſed being caſt away ; * all this did not hinder him 
from purſuing his firſt deſign, tho? it does not appear that he 
had any other motive thereto, than the vain. deſire of boaſting 
he had entered the ocean beyond the Indies; and this is con- 
firmed by what he performed when he did enter the ocean ; 
for, having conſecrated certain bulls to Neptune, and thrown 
them into the ſea, performed libations out of golden cups, 
and thrown them alſo into the ocean, he came back again, 


having only ſurveyed ſtwo little iſlands, one at the mouth of 
the Indus, and one ſeated farther in the ocean + (I). 


On 
' AxRIAN, I. vi. c. 18, 19. Drobo. ubi ſupra. Pr vr. in vit. 
Alex. 


(I) When Alexander failed down the right hand branch of the 
Indus, he found its mouth to be there two hundred furlongs broad. 
Here the flux and reflux of the ſea, with which himſelf and his 
principal commanders were unacquainted, exceedingly amazed 
them (100). Curtius has deſcribed their ſurprize in too rhetorical a 
manner, and fcr it has been ſeverely cenſured (1). At this mouth 
of the river there lay an iſland, called by A. rian Cillutas ; by Plu- 
tarch Scilluflis (2). Curtius has given it no name. Here his fleet 
anchored, while himſelf ſailed out farther to ſea, and took a 
view of another ifland ; after which he returned to his fleet, offered 
ſacrifices on that ifland where he had left them, and afterwards 
failed again beyond the other iſland, that he might boaſt of his 
daring exploits in the ocean. He then ſacrificed once more to the 
gods, and beſought them, ſays Plutarch, that no other man might 
exceed the bounds of his ition (3) ; which carries in it little 
Probability. What is ſaid in the text ot his ſacrificing for the ſafety 
of Nearchus, who was to ſail f rom thence through the Perfian gulf 
to the mouth of the river Eupthrates, is reaſonable and juſt. It is 
ſaid, when this deſign was firſt undertaken by Nearchus, that Alex- 


(100) Arrian. I. vi. c 19. 


(1) Gur. I. ix. c. 31. (2) Pla- 
in vit. Alex. (3) Idem ibid, (1) Gert. l. ix. c. 31. (2) Plut 
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On his return to Pattala, he found, that the commands he He re- 
had iſſued when he left that place, were, in a great meaſure, ſolves to 
complied with; that the fort was in a defenſible condition, leave the 
and the dock capable of being made uſe of. He then reſolved 22% and 
to ſail down the other branch of the Indus into the ocean, Isel 
that he might ſee whether it were ſafer and more commodious 
for his fleet than that which he had already tried ; nor did he 
fail of offering very plauſible reaſons for his conduct in this 
reſpect. He was informed, that the ſeaſon of the year would 
not permit a favourite deſign of his to be executed ; which 
deſign was this: He had reſolved to ſend Nearchus with his 
fleet by the ocean, through the Perſian gulf, up the river Ti- 
gris, to meet him and his army in Meſopotamia ; but the poſ- 
fibility of this voyage depending on the ceaſing of the Eteſian 
winds, there was a neceſſity of laying up the fleet, till the 
ſeaſon ſhould prove favourable. Alexander therefore failing 
through this branch of the Indus, ſought on the ſea-coaſts for 
Bays and Creeks, where his fleet might anchor in ſafety ; he 
cauſed alſo pits to be ſunk, that they might fill with freſh wa- 
ter for the uſe of his people, and took all imaginable precau- 
tions for preſerving them in eaſe and iafety, till the ſeaſon 
would allow them to continue their voyage. In this he ſuc- 
ceeded to his wiſh ; for he found this branch of the river In- 
dus at its mouth, ſpread over the plain country, and formed 
a kind of lake, wherein a fleet might ride witt, but any dan- 

ger; he therefore appointed Leonatus, and a part of his ar- 
my, to carry on ſuch works as were neceflary, and cauſe them 
to be relieved, as occaſion require, by freſh troops. Then 
having given his laſt inſtructions to Nearchus, he departed 
with his army, in order to march back to Babylon by land. 


ander affected a degree of coldneſs. He who feared nothing for 
himſelf, had a mind to paſs for one who was appetite of all 
things for his friends, and who could ſcarce think of expoſing them 
to the peril of ſych a voyage, when he was not to ſhare with them 
their dangers in perſon. But Nearchus overcame all theſe real or 
pretended ſcruples, by aſſuring the king, that he believed it very 
practicable for him to fulfil all that had been propoſed ; and, on 
the other hand, Alexander was himſelf extremely cautious in pro- 
viding for the ſafety of his fleet, by all the methods that human wit 
could deviſe, or human labour execute, as we have ſhewn in the text, 
therefore need not expatiate further on it here. The curious and 
inquiſitive reader may, if he pleaſes, inform himſelf further on 
this head, from the authors mentioned at the bottom of the 


page (). 


(4) Strab. Geog. I. xv. Arrian. Hiſt. Ind. 
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Before his departure, there wanted not ſome who had ſo much 
love for him, and concern for his army, as to inform him 
that nothing could be more raſh or dangerous than this reſolu- 
tion, They acquainted him that the country through which 
he was to travel was a wild uncultivated deſert, where his ſol- 
diers would be doubly expoſed to the danger of dying for hun- 
ger, and to the peril of being loſt through heat and thirſt ; they 
added, that Semiramis, when ſhe fled out of India, endea- 
vouring to lead her army this way, brought but twenty of them 
home ; and that Cyrus doing the ſame thing, eſcaped with 
but ſeven. This was ſo far from having the deſired effect, 
that it more than ever determined Alexander to this very me- 
thod ; for it was his peculiar vanity to deſire not only to over- 
come all nations, but even nature herſelf, and to attempt and 
perform thoſe things which none but himſelf would have dared 
to think of, He remained therefore fixed to his firſt purpoſe, 
and as ſoon as he had put things in order, marched at the head 
of a convenient body of troops to reduce the Oritæ, who had 
been hitherto free, and who had never vouchſafed either to 
make ſubmiſhon, or to court his friendſhip ; their territories 
lay on the other fide the river Arabis, which river Alexander 
crotled ſo ſpecdily, that they had no intelligence of his march, 
and ſo made an eaſy and quick conqueſt of the whole country, 
though not of the inhabitants, for moſt of them fled into the 
deſerts. Their capital he found to be ſo well fituated, that he 
reſolved to take it out of their hands, and to cauſe a new 
and noble city to be erected there, the care of which he com- 
mitted to Hephe/tion ; then he received the deputies of the 
Orite, and the Gadreſ, and having aſſured them, that if 
the people returned to their villages, they ſhould be kindly trea- 
ed, and having appointed Apollophanes prefident of the Oritæ, 
and left a confiderable body of troops under Leonatus to ſe- 
cure their obetlience, he began his arduous march through 
Gadreſia. The moſt ſober writers of the affairs of Alexander 
find themſelves conſtrained to launch out a little into rhetori- 
cal deſcriptions of this more than Herculean labour, which 
the king impoſed upon himſelf and his ſoldiers, merely that he 
might have the reputation of ſurpaſſing all the heroes of anti- 
quity ; we ſhall, as the nature of our work requires, give as 
diſtinct, but at the ſame time, as ſhort an account of it as 
we may k. | | 
THE road itſelf was expoſed to many inconveniencies : 
For, firſt, it was very uncertain ; ſecondly, it was extreme- 
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ly troubleſome on account of its lying through deep and loofe 
finds, riſing in many places into hillocks, which forced the 
ſoldiers to climb, and at the ſame time ſunk under their feet : 
Thirdly, there were no towns, villages, or places of refreſh- 
ment to be met with, ſo that after exceſſive marches, they 
were forced to encamp among theſe dry ſands. As to provi- 
ſions, they hardly met with any during their whole march; 
the foldiers were therefore forced to kill their beaſts of carri- 
age ; and ſuch as were ſent to bring ſome corn from the ſca- 
ſide, were ſo grievouſſy diſtreſſed, that though it was ſealed 
with the king's ſignet, they cut open the bags, chuſing ra- 
ther to die a violent death for difobedience, than to be famiſh- 
ed. But Alexander, when he was informed of the matter, 
freely pardoned them, conceiving that his own commands 
were diſpenſed with by the neceſſities of nature; he was like- 
wiſe forced to overlook the excuſes that were daily made 
him for the loſs of mules, horſes, &c. by exceſſive heat, 
which were in truth eaten by the ſoldiers, and their car- 
riages broke in pieces to avoid farther trouble. As for 
water, their want of it was a great misfortune, and yet their 
finding it ſometimes in plenty was a greater ; for as by the 
firſt they periſhed thro* thirſt, ſo by the latter they were 
burſt, thrown into dropſies, and rendered incapable of travel. 
Frequently they met with no water for the whole day toge- 
ther; ſometimes were diſappointed of it at night, in which 
caſe, if they were able, they marched on, ſo that it was 
common with them to travel thirty, not ſeldom they were 
forced to march forty, ſometimes they were conſtrained to 
go fifty, nay, and fixty miles without encamping ; num- 
bers through theſe hardſhips were conſtrained to lag behind; 
and of theſe, numbers, not to ſay few, for indeed ſcarce 
any ever joined the army again, but were left behind, and 
periſhed ; ſo that of all others, this was the moſt dreadful 
misfortune that had ever befallen them, which however the 

ſuſtained with the more patience from the example of their 
king, who not only ſupported all theſe evils with invincible 
patience, but even carried his courage and ſelf-denia] farther, 
and performed ſuch things as nothing but the authority of the 
authors who relate them could engage us to credit (K). 


Wen 


(K) Theſe extraordinary acts of Alexander are recorded by A4rrinn 
after this manner. As the forces continued their march through 
theſe ſands, which reflected the burning rays of the tun upon them, 


it was neceſſary that they ſhould fend out parties daily to ſcek for 
water; the king though ready to faint away with thirtt, marched 


on 
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* , 1 
When he arrived at the capital of Gadrofia, he allowed his 
fatigued army ſome reſt, Here he removed Apoll for 
non-execution of his orders. Thoas was the ſucceſlor aſſigned 


| him, and he dying ſoon after, Sibyrtius had the government 


iven to him. About this time Alexander was informed that 

hilip, whom he had left preſident in India, had been mur- 
dered by the mercenary ſoldiers, but that moſt of theſe had 
been put to death by the Macedonians ; which occaſioned his 
writing to Erdemus and Taxiles to take upon them the admi- 
niſtration of affairs there, till ſuch time as he ſhould ſend ano- 
ther preſident. The king then began his march into Cara- 
mania, a very plentiful country, where the troops made them- 
ſelves amends for the hardſhips and fatigue they had ſuſtained. 
Here the king again halted to give time to thoſe who were 
appointed to meet him to come thither. Craterus firſt joined 
him with the troops and elephants ; then came Staſanor, preſi- 
dent of the Arrians, and Phariſmanes the fon of Phrata- 


on foot at the head of his troops, that his officers and ſoldiers, as 
is uſual in ſuch caſes, might the more patiently endure thoſe hard- 
fhips which their general ſhared in common with them. In the 
mean while, ſome light- armed ſoldiers, who were diſpatched to ſearch 
for water,found a ſmall quantity not far from the army in the channel 
uf a brook almoſt dried up, but it was very muddy: However they 
drew it up, and bringing it in a ſhield, preſented it to the king as a 
a choice gift : He received it, and returning due thanks to thoſe who 
brought it, poured it immediately upon the ground in preſence of the 
army. This action of his encouraged the ſoldiers, as much as if every 
man had drank a ſhare of that water, which he refuſed to taſte ; 
and his extraordinary ſelf-denial is no leſs praiſe-worthy than the 
noble example he ſhewed of a wiſe and conſummate general. A- 
nother accident happened here, which, if it had not been ſpeedily 
remedied, might have oecafioned the loſs of the whole army; 
for the ſands being moved to and fro by the winds, and all the ſur- 
face reduced to a level, their guides themſelves were at a loſs how 
to condutt the army any further. In this difficulty Alexander was 
forced to proceed as chance direded him. However, he ordered 
his army to turn to the left, and himſelf with a few choice horſe, 
weat before to point out the road ; but their horſes quite ſpent 
v-ith heat, were mot of them left behind; inſomuch that only he, 
with five of his followers, paſs'd through the ſands to the ſea - ſhore 
{.fe on horſeback. However on their arrival there, they dug nigh 
the coaſt and found plenty of water ſweet and clear; whereupon 
he ordered the army thither, aud after that travelled ſeven days 
along the ſea coaſt, and always found plenty of water. Then his 
guides aiſuring him they knew the way again, they left the ſea, 
and led the army into the inland parts 1 g5). 


(95) frrian lib. Ii. Flat. in wit. Ale. 
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phernes, governor of Parthia; they brought with them cam- 
els, horſes, and other beaſts of burthen in vaſt numbers ; for 
they foreſaw, that the king's march through Gadreſa would 
be attended with the loſs of moſt if not all the cavalry, and 
beaſts belonging to his army. Their care in this reſpect was 
highly commended, as alſo that of Craterus, who ſeized Or- 
dones a Perſian nobleman, who had been practiſing to raiſe a 
rebellion: . | 

Tux king's return into Caramania made a vaſt alteration The mal 
in the affairs of his empire; for as from the moment he en- admini/- 
tered it, he heard and redreſſed all grievances, ſo the people tration of 
from all the neighbouring provinces, who had been grievouſ- governors 
ly oppreſſed in his abſence, came readily to inform the king u by 
of their griefs. Clitander, Sitalces, and Heracon, who had #** ling. 
ſince the death of Parmenio commanded in chief the forces 
quartered in Media, came hither with their troops; and 
were hardly arrived, when they were accuſed of many fla- 
grant crimes, ſuch as ſuppreſſing the Perſian religion, extort- 
ing vaſt ſums of money from the people, raviſhing women, 
and in ſhort giving a Joofe :o their paſſions in all things. Cli- 
tander, and S:talces being fully convicted, were immediately put 
to death; but Heracon, baffling his accuſers, was acquitted, 
yet the inhabitants of Suſa preterring a new charge againſt 
him, he was ſeized, convicted, and executed ; which effec- 
tually fixed the affections of the people in all the provinces 
do Alexander, and at the fame time obliged all the magiſtrates. 
ing under him to behave as became them. The king after 
| a ſhort receſs continued his march through Caramania, not 
wich a Bacchanalian ſolemnity, as ſome authors, and particu- 
larly Plutarch, have reported, but gravely, and in good or- 


der; as Arrian aſſures us from Ptolemy and Ariſtobulus, who 
4 in their memoirs contradicted the vain relations which others 
; took pains to propagate (L). In his march, Nearchus his 
f 55 admiral 
| AR IAR. lib. vi. c. 27. Diovos, Prvur. ubi ſupra. 

, (L) Diodorus Siculus, after having given us a dreadful picture of 
. the miſerable condizion of Alexanders army, when it returned out 
i of India, tells us expreſsly, that as ſoon as they entered a rich and 


h plentiful country, the king cauſed them to celebrate a feaſt to Bac- 

cus, himſelf leading the dance, and the army following dreſſed in 
the Bacchanalian mode, ſeven whole days being {peat in rioting 
3 and drunkenneſs (96). Plutarch heightens this ſcene a good deal, 
and runs into a long deſcription of the pomp and ſplendor of this 


(9H) Diador. Iih. xvii. 
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admiral joined him, and gave him an account that all under 
his command were in perfect ſafety, and in an excellent con- 
dition; with which the king was mightily pleaſed, and hav- 
ing treated him with ſingular marks of favour and reſpect, 
ſent him back to the navy. Some informations having reach- 
ed the king's ear of great diſorders committed in Perfia dur- 
ing his abſence, he immediately ſet out with a body of horſe, 
and light-armed troops, for Paſſargadæ, where was the 
tomb of Cyrus. It was a ſmall, but neat pile of building, 
with a fine plantation about it ; and near it a convenient 
houſe for ſome of the magi, who were appointed to take care 
of it. In the tomb itſe}f lay the body of Cyrus in a coffin 
of gold; placed on a bed of ftate, the apartment being in 
every reſpect royally furniſhed. This place to his great con- 


romantic cavalcade (97): Curtius exceeds Plutarch, and diſplays 


his rhetoric in a very pompous detail of this Dionyfian feſtival. At 


the cloſe of his account he has added ſome political re flections, 
which do indeed ſhew that ſuch a march was exceſſively fooliſh and 
ridiculous, but at the ſame time bear ſo hard on the probability of 
the fact, that one would think they were ſufficient to overthrow it. 
He obſerves, that if but one thouſand men of courage had attacked 
this drunken and diſſolute rout, they muſt at leaſt have defeated, 
and might have eaſily cut them all to pieces (98). Arriax however 
aſſures us, that Ptolemy and Ariftobulus, who accompanied the king 
in his march, ſaid nothing in their memoirs of the celebrating any 
ſach feſtival (99 The great Sir Walter Raleigh (100), and the 
learned dean Prideaux, (1), both mention this march, without 
giving their readers the leaſt notice, that there is reaſon to doubt 
what ſome authors have delivered about it. Nay, the latter ac- 
tually quotes Arrian in ſupport of this paſſage, which however he 
flatly contradicts. This ſhews the neceſſity of ſeparating the relati- 
ons of different authors; if we intend to inſtru, and not to con- 
found readers; and this ſhews too the uſe of a hiſtory written truly 
from what is delivered by the antients, and not after the collections 
of the moderne, who are too apt to regard the ſymmetry and 
beauty of their own works, to interſperſe thoſe doubts which neceſ- 
ſarily ariſe from the conſideration of divided authorities. We 
thought this no leis neceſſary to be ſaid in defence of our own work, 
than proper for the information of the reader, fince we preſume 
not to diſſent from the opinions of men of ſo great worth as Raleigh 
and Prideaux, but for the fake of ſiding with truth and juſtice, 
which no authority ought to overbear. | 


(97) Plat. in vit. Alex. (98) Curt. lib. ix. prop. fin. (99) A 
rian. lib. vi. c. 28. (100) Hiſtory of the world, Book IT. ſed 22. 
(1) Connef.o0z of the Old aud New Teftament. P. 1. B. 8. 4. A. 
C. 325. | 
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cern and amazement he found rifled, all things valuable taken 
away, except the coffih, which was ſtrangely battered and 
bruiſed. All the enquiry he could make produced no diſeo- 
yery of the authors of this villainy ; for the magi either could 
not or would not declare by whom it was done. All that 
in ſuch a caſe therefore the king could do, was to direct that 
every thing ſhould be reſtored to the ſtate it was in before 
this accident, which ingly was done, and Ari 
was appointed to fee thoſe orders executed. Orfines a Perſian 
acted at this time as governor of Pera, not by any appoint- 
ment from the king, but of his own head, the governor ſettled 


many 
gratify his own reſentments. Upon which accuſa- 


proofs exhibited, he was condemned to be 
. by ſome authors is related in a very dif- 
ferent manner, as if not he, but Alexander himſelf, had been 
the criminal; however, there ſeems to be no juſt grounds for 
any ſuch charge, and therefore we may juſtly wonder that 
modern writers of | credit have given into it, and thence 
taken occaſion to Alexander with a vice which the beſt 
authors tell us he vehemently deteſted (M). Peucefta:, = 

| d 


mg, captains 

infamous fellows as , he contemned and deſpiſed them ; 
upon this the eunuch determined to deftroy him, and for that pur- 
poſe hired certain mean wretches to forſwear themſelves by vouching 
upon their oaths certain tories which he taught them. Himſelf 
king”s mind with the moſt malicious tales, 
ruel ſuggeſtions-againſt this innocent and worthy 
man, whom at length he took this opportunity to deſtroy : The 
king going to viſit the tomb of Cyrus, which we have elſewhere 
it robbed of thing valuable. Bagoas, ſeeing 


Alexander ſurpriſed, immediately faid, he wondered not at all at 
it, for that ſome governors were ſo rich, that their houſes would not 
contain their wealth; and that in all probability Orines would nor 
| have parted with his money ſo freely, if he bad come by it very 

Gg honeſtly. 
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had ſaved the king's life when he fought againſt a whole gar- 
riſon, was appointed governor of Perfa. Which dignity 
was no ſooner conferred upon him, than he laid afide the 
Macedonian garb, and put on the Median habit, being 
only one of Alexander's captains, who, by complying wi 
the manners of the people he governed, acquired their affec- 
tion. Baryaxes a Mede, who had put on the tiara, and 
aſſumed the regal ſtyle, being brought priſoner hither by 4- 
tropates, governor of Media, with thoſe who had counſelled 
him to revolt, was with them by order of the king put to 
death: After which Alexander marched to Perſepolis, the ruins 
of which when he had a while conſidered, he is ſaid to have 
expreſſed great concern for what he had done. In theſe march- 
es, Calanus the Indian, who had accompanied Alexander at 
his intreaty, finding himſelf declining in health by reaſon of 
a flux which hung upon him, beſought the king a fune- 
ral pile might be prepared, which with ſome difficulty was 
granted. The ſage, now ſo weak as to be carried in a litter, 
cauſed himſelf to be placed therein on the top of the pile, af- 
ter having taken an affectionate leave of the Macedonians, 
particularly of Lyſimachus, who was his diſciple, and ſtretch- 
ing himſelf at full length, remained without voice or motion 
in the midſt of the flames u. 
THe king having diſpatched Atropates to his government, 
marched himſelf to Suſa, where Abulites and his ſon Oxathres 


w Arran. lib. vii. c. 3,4, 5- Diopor. Prur. ubi ſupra. 


honeſtly. Then Bagoas put his falſe witneſſes upon accuſingOrfines, and 
on their teſtimony he was condemned and executed. Curtius tells us, 
that as he went to death, Bagoas ſtruck him; and that thereupon Ori- 


nes ſaid, I have heretofore been in formed that the Perſian empire hath been 


governed by women ; but that it ſhould he ruled by an eunuch, is a new 
thing (2). We are not able to trace any part of this ſtory in any 
of the hiſtories remaining of Alexander's life, excepting this of 
Curtins. Arrian ſays expreſsly, that Orfines was put to death for 
ſacrilege, oppreſſion and cruelty (3). Plutarch ſpeaking of the 
robbery committed in Cyras's tomb, fays, that Alexander put to 
death Polymachus, a man of quality, and native of Pella in Mace- 
donia (4). As to the fact, we can ſay no more; but as to the dying 
words, they certainly belong to Curtius, for Orfines could not 
poſſibly uſe them. He muſt have remembered the empire ruled by 
a nameſake of this very eunuch ; nay, he muſt have remembered 


this very eunuch in the higheſt favour with Darizs, Let the reader 
decide of the reſt as he thinks fit. | 


(2) Curt. lib. x. (3) Arrian. lib. vi. cap. 30. (4) Plutarch. 
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charged with great crimes in the adminiſtration of pub- 
irs, were put to-death. Afterwards the king gave an 
looſe to pleaſure, reſolving to make himſelf, 
his officers, and ſoldiers, an amends for the difficulties they 
had hitherto undergone, purpoſing at the ſame time ſo effec- 
tually to unite his new-conquered with his hereditary ſubjects, 
that the j and fears which had hitherto tormented both 
ſhould no longer ſubſiſt. With this view he took himſelf 
two wives of the royal blood of Perfia, Barſine, or Statira, 
the daughter of Darius, and Pariſatis the daughter of Ochus. 
Drypetis, another daughter of Darius, he gave to Hepheſtion ; 
Amoſirine the daughter of Oxyartes, the brother of Darius, 
married Craterus ; and to the reſt of his friends, to the num- 
ber of cighty he gave other ladies of the greateſt quality. All 
theſe marriages were celebrated at once, Alexander himſelf 
beſtowing fortunes on them; he directed likewiſe that the 
numbers of his officers and ſoldiers who had married Aſiatic 
wives ſhould. be taken ; and though they appeared to be ten 
thouſand, yet he gratified each of them according to his rank. 
He reſolved next to pay the debts of his army, and thereupon 
iſſued an edi, every man to regiſter his name, and 
the ſum he owed ; with which the ſoldiers complying ſlowly 
from an apprehenſion. that there was ſomething elſe behind, 
he ordered tables heaped with money to be ſet in all the quar- 
ters of the camp, and cauſed every man's debts to be paid on 
his bare word; without ſo much as making any entry of his 
name though the whole ſum came to twenty thouſand ta- 
lents, On ſuch as had difti themſelves in an extraor- 
dinary manner, he beſtowed crowns of gold. Peuce/tas had 
the firſt; Leanatus the ſecond ; Nearchus the third; One/i- 
critus the fourth; Hepbeſtion * fiſth; and the reſt of his 
guards each of them one. After this be made other diſpoſi- 
tions proper for conciljating, as he ſuppoſed, the differences 
among all his ſubjecta. He reviewed the thirty thouſand 
youths, whom at his departure for India he had ordered to be 


lic 


taught Greek, and the Macedonian diſcipline ; expreſſing high 


fatisfaRion, that the fine appearance they made rendered 
them worthy of the appellation he had beſtowed on them, 
viz. Epigoni, i. e. ſucceſſors. He promoted alſo, without 
any diſtinction of nation, all thoſe - 66 had ſerved him faith- 
fully and valiantly in the Indian war. When all theſe regu- 
lations were made, he gave the command of his heavy-armed 
troops to Hepheſtion, — ordered him to march directly to 
the banks of the Tigris, while in the mean time a fleet was 


Gg 2 - equipped 
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equipped at the Euleus for carrying the king and the troops 
he retained with him down to the ocean a. 
Ir is clear from this ſhort expedition, that Alexander be- 


cedonians gan to have a great taſte in maritime affairs, which had been 


mutiny. 


too much neglected by his predeceſſors, his father Philip 
excepted. It 1 , that he meditated a voyage to the 
of Arabia and Ethiepia, and thence round the whole 
continent of Afric to the ſtreights of Gibraltar. However, 
of this there ſeems to be no great certainty z but that he really 
intended to ſubdue the Carthaginians, and make ſome at- 
tempt on /taly, is more than probable. When he arrived 
with his fleet in the ocean, he directed his courſe to the 
mouth of the river Tigris, which he entered, and failed up 
to the camp of Hephe/iten, without either with any 
extraordinary obſtacle, or himſelf performing any thing worth 
recording, except that he directed certain engines to be re 
moved, which the Perfians had placed in the river to under 
it leſs navigable z for he conceiving this to be a cowardly and 
ſcandalous practice, worthy of the old mafters of the river, 
though not of him, would not permit theſe incumbrances to 
remain any longer, and therefore ſet the river free. When 
the king came to Oprs, a city ſeated on the Tigris, he iſſued 
an edict, purporting that ſuch of the Afacedonians, as through 
infirmity or wounds, were incapable of ſerving longer, of 
who through the hardſhips they had were unwil- 
ling to make any more campai might have their diſ- 
charges, and return home ; but that ſuch as choſe rather to 
remaih with him, ſhould receive fo encouragement, 
that thoſe in their own country ſhould envy their condition; 
this was certainly intended to pleaſe the ſoldiers, and to make 
them perfectly eaſy: It had however a quite contrary effect; 
tor as ſoon as the army was informed of his intent, they be- 
gan immediately to clamour in an unuſual manner, and to 
tranſgrefs all the bounds beth of reaſon and wh inſomuch 
that when the king mounted his tribu aſſemhled 
round it, demanded, That they might all 2 charged, re- 
proached the king with the favours he had done to the Bar- 
barians, bid him take his dancing boys and congter nations ; and 
ſome of them had the inſolence to tell him, That his father 
Hammon and he might go and fubdue the world by themſelves. 
It was upon this occaſion that the King performed the moſt 
ſhining action in his whole life z he- leaped from his tribunal, 
2. 1 Wane Wrine B05 by one thir- 


„Ausiax. lib. vii. c. 6. pose, nern Por, *. 
Crar. hb. x. i- + 


teen 
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teen of the ring-leaders, whom he pointed out, and ordered 
a upon the ſpot ; this ſtruck ſuch a terror 


juſtice of his own conduct, and the folly of theirs. When he 
had done p09 © poi my wh} Vip RY and re- 
tired to his palace, where he neither put on his robes, nor 
admitted any of his friends for two days; on the third he 
called the Perſian nobility round him, promoted them to the 
principal commands in the army, and permitted ſuch of them 
as were become his relations by marriage to kiſs him. In the 
mean time, the Macedonians moſt of them about the 
tribunal like ſtatues ; but when they were told that the king 
was ſorining a Perfian army after the Grecian manner, and that 
he intended to give the title of the royal regiment to a Perſian 
corps of horſe, they ran like diſtracted people to the palace ; 
and ſurrounding it laid down their arms, offered to deliver 
up the authors of the ſedition, and proteſted that they would 
remain there day and night, till the king had pity on them. 
When Alexander was informed of this, he came to the gate 
in order to ſpeak to them ; but when he ſaw their arms upon 
the ground, and their looks, he melted into tears, 
and loſt the power of ſpeaking. A quarter of an hour paſt in 
deep ſilence ; at laſt Ca/lines, an antient man, who had ſerved 
O ting! hid be. ore fall of grief, becauſe jou hove file 

ting! he, are „ becauſe you have fliled 
the Perſians your 1 2 . uf, — them to kiſs eu, 
while they were —— 4 The king 2 wered, I now make 
| d will have you reputed ſo. 
Callines thereupon ſtepping forward, killed him, as did every 
one of the Macedonians. After this Alexander gave a folemn 
feaſt, at which were preſent nine thouſand perſons. The 
Macedonians fat next the king, next them the Perfians, and 
after them perſons of all nations. This vaſt company eat 
together, and all out of one golden cup, to the pro- 
ſperity and perpetual affection of all the nations over whom 
Alexander was king . 
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Tae Macedonians, who were ſent home as invalids, a- 3 


mounted to ten thouſand: they had each of them their pay, der 


and a talent apiece given them over for their expences; Cra- marches 


terug was 


donia, directing that theſe old ſoldiers ſhould have great re- 
ſpect paid them, and themſelves and their children enjoy large 


> ARRAN, Diobps, Piu r. Cunr, & JusT. ubi ſupra. 
privileges; 


appointed their commander, and Pol lyſperchon no- into Me- 
minated to aſſiſt him; orders were likewiſe ſent into Mace- dia. 
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ivileges ; their ſons however by Afatic women the ki 

9% == appointing them ſchools and maſters at his own — , 
pence. The ſeverity with which he puniſhed ſuch of the go- 
vernors as had offended during his abſence, as it extremely 
pleaſed the people in general, fo it frightened ſuch as were 
guilty, as thoſe who were executed, inſomuch that many of 
them fled. Amongſt the reft, Harpalus, who had done fo 
once before; but now, to ſecure himſelf effectually, he took 
five thouſand talents out of the king's treaſury, and having 
collected about fix thouſand mercenary foldiers he left them at 
Tenarus, and went himſelf to Athens ; from whence, after 
ſome time, being obliged to withdraw, he returned to his 
troops, and was killed by Th:mbro, one of his intimate friends. 
As for Alexander, having cured the army of fedition, he was 
plagued with diſputes among his friends. Hepheſtion his fa- 
vourite eſpecially preſumed roo far on his kindneſs towards 
him, and had once the infolence to remove Ezmenes, the 
king's ſecretary, and the man of the cleareſt head in his 
whole army, out of his lodgings, for the fake of a muſician 
belonging to himſelf ; whereupon Eumenes went to the king, 
and in the height of his paſſion told him, That the way to be 
in his favour now was to lay down their arms, and turn in 
The king was very angry with Hepheftion, and after having 
reproved him ſharply, obliged him againſt his will to be recon- 
ciled to Eumenes. Then the king continued his march through 
Media, in which as Arrian informs us, it was faid that he 
received from Atrobates a of female watriors, who 
were ſuppoſed to be Amazons ; but the ſame author tells us, 
that no author of any dignity had preſumed to publiſh fuch 
a ſtory in his writings ; he therefore rejects it as a fiction, as 
we alſo do, nor ſhall we trouble the readers with what other 
authors relate of Thale/ris, her corps of female warriors, and 
her defiring Alexander to get her with child ; tales fitter for 
2 romance, than for any thing which bears the name of hiſ- 
rory, much leſs the hiſtory of Alexander, the moſt proſperous 
captain of the Greeks, once the moſt eminent and deſerving 
people in the world. The cauſe of the king's march this 
way is not expreſſed by Arrian, or indeed by any other au- 
thor; but it may with probability be imputed to Harpalus's 
flight, and the danger there was, that the reſt of the royal 
treaſures might be diſſipated ; however it was, the king con- 
tinued his rout to Ecbatana by pretty quick marches *. 


P ARA. lib. vii. c. 13. Dropok. Sicrvi, lib. xvii. PrLut. 
in vit. Alex. JusTin. lib. xii, 
| On 
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O his arrival at that noble capital, he offered ſacrifice to The death 


the gods, and exhibited ſolemn ſports 
a 


of the king as of his army, was very ſhortly interrupted 
by Hepheſtion's falling ſuddenly very ill, and appearing to be 
in great danger of death. Authors are not agreed as to the 
occaſion of his ſickneſs ; ſome expreſly affirming that he over- 
drank himſelf ; others, that he a ſurfeit ; however on 
the ſeventh day of his illneſs mortal ſigns appeared, of which 
when the king had notice, he immediately quitted the place 
of exerciſe, where he was at that time, and went to ſee him ; 
but he came too late, for before he reached his lodgings, He- 
pheſtion was dead. It is ſaid, that his phyſician having pre- 
ſcribed him a low diet, he refuſed to comply with it, eat a 
boiled capon, and drank freely of ſome wine which he liked 
that day; whereupon his fever, returning with greater violence 
than ever, carried him off. The king expreſſed very deep 
concern for the loſs of his friend, and did him all the honours 
that he could poſſibly deviſe. Plutarch ſays, he ordered ten 
thouſand talents to be ſpent on his monument; Arrian men- 
tions the ſame ſum ſpent in his obſequies at Babylon: As for 
what lian tells us, that he razed the caſtle of Ecbatana, cru- 
cified Hepheftion's phyſician, and forbad the ſound of the 
flute, orany other muſical inftrument in his camp, it really 
deſerves no credit 1. One thing Arrian informs us relating to 
this buſineſs, which is more probable, and at the ſame time 
more curious and better worth relating, viz. that all the 
great officers in Alexander's army devoted themſelves and their 
arms to Hepheftion at the motion of Eumenes, who took 
this method of ſhewing, that, far from being pleaſed at the 
death of a man who had differed with him, he was deeply 
concerned at it”. In the neighbourhood of Ecbatana dwelt 
the Coſſeans, 2 race of rude and barbarous people, ſheltering 
themſelves in the Median mountains, and whom ſome wri- 
ters affirm never to have been ſubdued by the Perſian kings. 
Againſt theſe people on account of their having committed 
ſome new robberies, Alexander, though it was winter, re- 
ſolved to march, which accordingly he did, dividing his ar- 
my into two bodies, one under his own command, the other 
under that of Ptolemy Lagus. The Cofſeans, as ſoon as they 
entered their country, fled to their old hiding places, ſuppo- 
ſing they would be now, as they had been heretofore, ſo ma- 
ny inacceſſible fortreſſes ; but they were quite miſtaken, for 


4 TIA. Hiſt, Var. lib. ii. c. 41. r ARRIAN. ubi 
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and plays, making alſo / Hepheſ- 
on that occakon ; but the joy and mirth, as dion. 
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Alexander and Ptolemy continually purſued them, and at the 
head of the light-armed foot clambered up the rocks, and ei- 
ther compelled thoſe who had taken ſhelter there to come 
down, or blocked up the mouths of their caves, and left them 
to ſtarve. Whereupon the Coſſeans in deſpair ſent deputies 
to ſubmit themſelves to Alexander's mercy. Some authors have 
affected to call this expedition man-hunting, and tell us, that 
Alexander, having lain many thouſands theſe 3 
called it offering a ſacrifice to the manes of Hepheftion. Bit 
if, as all authors agree, the Caſſeans were no better than a 
race of highland robbers, who, preſuming on the natural 
ſtrength of their country, thought to plunder ſuch as paſſed 
through the ſkirts of it with impunity, what 

can the king's puniſhing theſe criminals be ſtyled man-hunt- 
ing ? as to his ſacrificing to the manes of eſftion, we are 
told, that at Babylon he offered ten thouſand beaſts of differ- 
ent kinds to him ; even this is taken from romance- 
writers; for neither lemy nor Ariflobulus mention any ſuch 
thing ; what credit — ought we to give this ſtory of ſacri- 


ficing men ? If we may be indulged a con 


jecture, we can of- 
fer ſome account of the origin of this tale. It is highly pro- 


bable, that ſome of Alexander's officers might propoſe the un- 
dertaking of this expedition to cure his grief, and in all like- 
lihood ſome rhetorical flouriſher, in hismemoirs after Alexan- 
der's death, took from thence a hint of calling this a ſacrifice 
to the manes of Hepheſtion, and, as is natural „ ſome 
dull writer or other tranſcribed this flouriſh for truth. Arier 
often complains of ſuch things, and Eratefthenes had before 
expoſed them ; we may therefore juſtly wonder when we find 
modern writers tranſcribing theſe improbable ſtories without 
giving their readers the leaſt caution, or putting them in mind 
that they are taken from writers of doubtful credit. If the 
following a different method hath ſomething lengthened this 
hiſtory, the judicious peruſer will not complain, ſince it is 
certainly of equal importance to be acquainted with the autho- 
rity on which facts are founded, as to be told the facts them- 
felves*. But to return to Aelxander ; while he was at Echa- 
tana, he gave orders for felling a great quantity of timber in 
the mountains for building a navy, with which he d 

to examine the Hyrcanian or Caſpian ſea, and to make him- 
felf as thoroughly acquainted therewith, as he now was with 
the coaſts of the ocean, and the paſſage into the Tigris by 


the Per ſian gulph. Theſe directions given, and the neceſſary 
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orders diſtributed for the quiet adminiſtration of affairs in the 
province, he ſet out for Babylon. 


In his march from Ecbatana to the laſt mentioned city, he Alexander 
gave directions for collecting whatever Grecian ſtatues or o- marches 2» 
ther curioſities had been brought by Xerxes or any of his offi- Babylon. 


cers in any of their expeditions out of Greece into the Perſian 
dominions, and ordered they ſhould be carefully fent back. 
He likewiſe gave audience to many embaſſadors, not only 
from the ſtates of Greece, but alſo from Barbarian princes, 
who came to congratulate him on his ſafe return from his In- 
dian expedition, giving them not only courteous and obliging 
anſwers, but alſo gratifying them in whatever requeſts they 
made him. When he drew near Babylon, the magi are 
ſaid to have ſent a deputation, requeſting the king not to en- 
ter that city, becauſe they foreſaw that it would be fatal to 
him. Others ſay, that they were afraid to deliver the meſ- 
ſage they were charged with to the king himſelf, but that 
they applied themſelves to Nearchus, who was then at 
court, and informed him of the king's danger ; however it 
was, all agree that the king had notice of theſe predicti- 
ons of the magi, and that at firſt they made great impreſ- 
ſion on him; but that when he had heard the Grecian phi- 
loſophers reaſon upon this ſubject, he began to light ſuch 
things, and to return to his firſt reſolution of marching di- 
rectly to Babylon. When the Chald:ans found this, they 
oftered the king another piece of advice, which was this ; 
that if he would needs enter Babylon, he ſhould march round 
it, and ſo enter it with his face towards the eaſt. To this 
the king aſſented; but when he attempted to put it in ex- 
ecution, he found it impracticable, for the country, on the 
other fide of Babylon, being a deep impaſſable marſh, he was 
conſtrained to return, and to enter it with his face to the weſt. 
This with ſome other preſages, and unlucky omens, ſome 
of which fell out, and cther; were remembered about thiz 
time, gave the king great uneaſineſs (N). However, _ 

e 


N) The preſages referred to in the text are thus related by 
Arrian. Ariſtobulus tells us a ſtrange ſtory which happened to 
one of Alexander's men in this manner: When Apo/ladorur the 
Ampbipolitan, one of the king's friends, who had been deputed to 
preſide over the army, which was left for the ſecurity of the pro- 
vince, Mazeus being then governor, met him at his return from 
India, and perceived how ſeverely he had treated ſeveral goveruors 
of provinces, he wrote to his brother P;:hagoras, one of thoſe 
augurs who gave anſwers by inſpeRing the intrails of beaſts, and 
conſulted him about his own ſafetv. Pytvazaras aſked him in ana- 
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he had been ſome time in Babylon, he reſumed his for- 
mer ſpirit, and began to bend his thoughts to the execution 
of certain vaſt deſigns he had formed, ſuch as the conqueſt 
of the Arabians, the draining the Babylonian fens, and mak- 
ing a baſon at Babylon eapable of containing a thouſand gal- 
lics. As to the firſt of theſe deſigns, he directed proper in- 


quiries to be made concerning the country, people, and moſt 
proper 


ſwer to his letter, of whom he principally ſtood in fear, that he 
might divine accordirgly ? and when he replied, that he chiefly 
dreaded Alexander and Hepheſtion, and when he ſaw the laps or 
filets of the liver wanting, he wrote a letter, and ſent it ſealed to 
his brother Apolladorus then at Echatena, wherein he aſſured him he 
need not ſtand in fear of Hepheftion, for he would ſhortly be taken 
off by death. And Ariftcbulus tells us, that Apollodorns received 
this letter the day before Hepheſftion's deceaſe : Then Pythagoras 
again conſulting for Alexander, and finding the fillets of the 
liver wanting thereto, wrote to the ſame purpoſe a ſecond time to 
Apeliodorus. He never ſo much as endeavoured to conceal the 
matter, but freely communicated the whole ſtory to the king, as 
a teſtimony of his fincere good will towards him; and intreated 
him to beware of the danger which threatened. Alexander hereupon 
commended him for his fidelity, and when he entered into Babylon, 
he demanded of Pythagoras by what means he was informed of 
thoſe things which he had written to his brother concerning 
him ? and being anſwered, that- the livers of the ſacrifices offered 
for that purpoſe were defectire; he again enquired what that 
portended ? to which the augur replied, ſome great miſchief. 
However, the king was ſo far from being offended at him, that 
he reſpected him the more for relating the whole matter to him 
ſimply and fincerely. Ariſtobulus tells us, that he received this 
ſtory from Pythagoras's own mouth, who alſo afterwards inſpected 
the intrails for Perdiccas and Antigonus, and gave the ſame reſ- 
ponſes, and the events happened accordingly ; for Perdiccas was 
ſlain making war againſt Prolemy, and Antigonus loſt his life in a bat- 
tle againſt Seleucus and Lyfimachus, at the river 1/us. A ſtrange 
ſtory is alſo related concerning Calanus the Sage, to this effect: 
When he was carried towards the funeral pile, immediately before 
his death, he kiſſed all his friends, and took his leave of them, 
except Alexander, and when he drew near the king for that end, 
he refuſed to kiſs, and take his leave of him then ; but told him, 
he would find him again at Babylon, and do it there. Theſe 
words were not at all regarded at that time by thoſe who heard 
them; but the deceaſe of Alexander afterwards at Babylon brought 


them freſh into their memories, and they then looked upon them 
as a prophecy of his death (5). 


(5) drrian. lib. vii. c. 18. 
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proper time for invading Arabia. For his third project, he 
inſtantly affigned a number of ſhip-builders, architects, and 
labourers to carry it on; and as to the ſecond, he went in 
perſon down the Euphrates, about fourſcore of our miles, to 
examine the canal called Pallacopas, by which the waters of 
the Euphrates were let out, in order to judge the better of 
the propoſals he ſhould receive forremedying thoſe evils which 
fell ſo heavy upon Mria. From thence he paſſed to the 
mouth of the canal, and ſo to the Arabian confines, where, 
Anding an agreeable ſituation, he built a new city, and left 
in it a colony of Greet mercenaries. Then he determined 
to ſail back through the marſhes, having the city on his left 
hand. To ſhew the ſkill he had acquired in naval affairs, he 
directed the royal galley himſelf ; but as he was upon deck 
for this purpoſe, his tiara and fillet, which, according to the 
eaſtern mode, he wore to denote his regal dignity, were 
blown off by the wind. The tiara by its weight was carried 
to the bottom of the river; but the fillet was borne by the 
winds to the ſepulchre of one of the Afyrian kings, and 
there it ſtuck upon the reeds. A ſailor ſeeing this, and be- 
ing deſirous to ſhew his zeal and courage in his maſter's 
ſervice, jumped into the water, ſwam to the monument, 
and recovered the fillet. But being afraid that it might be 
wet as he ſwam back again, he put it upon his head, which 
was believed to increaſe the preſage already held ominous 
enough *. Some writers have informed us, that this failor 
on his coming on board had a talent given him as a reward 
for his boldneſs, but that he was immediately put to death; 
but what Ariſtobulus fays, beſides the credit it derives from 
his ſaying it, is much more probable, viz. that he was re- 
warded with a talent for ſaving the fillet, and ſcourged for 
his indiſcretion in putting it on his head. When the king 
returned to Babylon, he found there Peuceſtas who was come 
from Perſia with twenty thouſand regular troops, befides a 
conſiderable corps of Caſſeans and Tapurians, nations lately 
reduced. Philoxenus alſo arrived with an army out of Cara, 
Menander with a body of troops from Lydia, and Meuidas 
with ſeveral ſquadrons of horſe. Embaſſadors from Greece 
alſo arrived, who approached the king with garlands on their 
heads, and preſented him with golden crowns, intending 
thereby to offer him divine honours, a thing which had been 
fatal to his father, and proved no lefs fo to the fon. te was 
extremely deſirous of forming the Pecr/ian troops on the Ma- 
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cedonian model, and having firſt appointed them officers of 
that nation, he next determined to incorporate them into his 
grand army. For this purpoſe, having directed a review, he 
aſſiſted thereat for ſome time with great pleaſure ; but find- 
ing himſelf on a ſudden very dry, he quitted his throne to 
go and take ſome refreſhment. A mean fellow, who was a 
piiſoner, but ſometimes permitted to go without chains, ſee- 
ing the royal ſeat empty, paſſed briſkly through the eunuchs, 
and fat himſelf down on the throne. When the king was 
informed of this, he ordered the man to be ſeized, and ex- 
amined whether any body put him upon this, or what was 
his motive, if he did it of his own accord. The man an- 
ſwered, that himſelf only was to blame, and that he did it 
from a levity of mind, for which he could not account. On 
this account the thing was held ſtill the more ominous, 
and the unhappy wretch for his unaccountable preſumption, 
immediately put to death. A few days after this, when he 
offered the accuſtomed ſacrifices for the ſucceſs of his affairs, 
and had added ſome new ones, by the advice of his ſooth- 
ſayers, he feaſted his friends, and continued the banquet till 
late at night. He is alſo ſaid to have given the fleſh of the 
ſacrificed beaſts to his army, and ordered wine to be diſtri- 
but:d among them, according to their numbers in each 
troop and company. Some authors add, that he was then 
wi ling to have retired from the banquet to his bed-cham- 
ber, but was niet on his way by Medius, one of his friends 
at that time in high favour, who intreated him to go and 
make merry with him that night, for that the ſports and 
entertainments in his apartment would not diſpleaſe him. 
The royal diary gives us an account that he eat and drank 
with Medius, and then retired to reſt, and when he awaked, 
and had waſhed and refreſhed himſelf, he again ſupped with 
Medius, and drank till late at night. When he retired 
from the banquet, and had waſhed, he eat a little, and lay 
down there, becauſe he had ſome ſymptoms of a fever. Af- 
terwards he was carried in a chair to the temple, and there 
ſacrificed after his uſual manner, and this he repeated ſe- 
veral days ; and when the ſacrifices were performed, he lay 
in an apartment prepared on purpoſe for him, till the even- 
ing. In the mean time he iſſued out orders to the captains 
of his troops to make ready for a march in four days time, 
and even nominated thoſe who ſhould travel on foot; but 
thoſe that were to go on board the flcet with him were 
to prepare themſelves gainſt the fifth day. After this he 
Was carried to the river, and being put on board one of his 


gallies, 
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___ was conveyed to ſome pleaſant gardens on the other 
de 


, where, after he had waſhed, he went to reſt. The next 
day he again bathed, and performed his accuſtomed ſacrifices, 
which done, he entered his chamber, and held diſcourſe 
with Medius, having given orders to his officers to attend 
him in the morning. He then ſupped moderately, and be- 
ing conveyed to bed, had a continued fever upon him all 
that night. However, the next morning he again waſhed 
and ſacrificed, and ordered Nearchus and the reſt of his cap- 
tains to prepare for ſailing the third day. The next day he 
waſhed and ſacrificed as before, but his fever ſtill continued; 
notwithſtanding which he again called his captains to him, 
and ordered all things to be made ready for a voyage, and 
having bathed, his fever increaſed towards the evening. The 
next day he was carried into a houſe adjacent to the 
bath, where he performed his uſual ſacriſices, and once more 
called his chief officers about him, to give orders concern- 
ing the intended voyage. The day following he was with 
great difficulty carried to ſacrifice; however, he ſtill con- 
tinued to renew his orders, and notwithſtanding he grew 
manifeſtly worſe, could not be reſtrained from ſacrificing 
the day after. He then commanded his chief officers to re- 
main with him in the hall, and the inferior oncs to wait at 
the gates, and growing ſtill worſe he was conveyed from the 
hall in the garden, where he then was, into the palace; 
and his chief officers approaching near to pay their attend- 
ance, he made ſigns, that he knew them, but was not able 
to ſpeak, nor pronounce any thing articulate ; and thus he 
remained all that night. The day following his fever ſtill 
increaſed, and all that night and the next day continued 
ſtrong and violent. The army by this time began to ſuſpect 
that the king was dead ; and as all crowds are violent in 
the purſuit of whatever they believe, they openly publiſhed 
this opinion of theirs, and when it was contradicted by thoſe 
about his perſon, ſome of the ſoldiers had the aſſurance to 
force into the royal apartments, and even into that where 
the king lay. He was by this time ſpeechleſs, and ſcarce a- 
ble to ſtir ; however he raiſed himſelf up, and made ſhift 
to extend his hand for them to kiſs ; which when they had 
done, they retired. A little after Python, Attalus, Demo- 
phonon, Peuceſtas, Cleomenes, Menidas and Scleucus came in, 
They had watched all night in the temple of Serapis, and 
had propoſed the following queſtion to the god, Whither 
Alexander ſhould be brought into his temple to recover his 
health? To which whe oracle anſwered, That it would be 
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beſt for him to remain where he was. They had been in 
the room but a ſmall time when the king expired, ſo that 
it was conjectured the oracle meant death was beſt for him: 
This is Arrian's account. As for thoſe of other writers, 
the reader will find them in a note, it being abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to let whatever is ſaid upon that ſubje& reſt on the 
particular credit of him who writes it * (O). "wy 

F 


* Arran, lib. viii. c. 24, 25, 26. 
** Diodorns Siculus, ſpeaking of the death of Alexander, uſhers 


creafing, he began — deſpair of fine and gave his ring 
to Perdiccat. His friends inquiring to whom he left the king- 
dom, he anſwered, Te the moſt worthy. He alſo intimated his 
ht of their broils, by ſaying, He could already wiew the 
funeral games wwhich would attend him. This author mentions the 
report of Alexander's dying by poiſon, through the contrivance 
of Autipater, with the circumſtances alledged to ſu that opi- 
nion. But he leaves the — — himſelf on the facts 
and reaſons produced (5). Plutarch relates the manner of his 
death circumſtantially. He fays, that after having gi 

tertainment to Nearchys, as he was 


fays, the king drank all night, and the 
him into a fever that carried him off. 
Rory of the Herculeam bowl, and of 

extraordinary manner. As to his being poiſoned by Apa s 
contrivance, he mentions it, and all its circumſtances ; but open- 
ly profeſies his diſbelief of it. He cites the king's diary, as 
Arrian does; from whence it is clear, that there was nothing 
haſty or violent in Alexander's death, but that he was taken of 
by a fever (6). Curtius copies the ſame authors with Diodorus, 
but either delivers what they ſay more at large, or amplifies out 
of his own head. He tells us, that the king directed his body 
to be carried to Ammon ; that when Perdiccas demanded at what 
time divine honours ſhould be paid him ? he anſwered him, 
«vhen you are all happy. He is poſitive that the king was pai- 
foned, and affirms that this black affair was ſtiſled by the power 


(5) Diodor. Sicul. l. xvii. prope fin. (6) Plut. in vit. A. 
lex. prop. fin. | 


of 
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WW have ſeen from the before-mentioned relation, as alſo Other re- 
from what we have noted out of other antient writers, that /ations of 
Alexander died a natural death. There was, however, an o- the king's 
pinion propagated very early, that he died of poiſon ; and arb. 
the ſtory is told thus. Autipater, ſay they, perceiving that V ear of | 
he declined much in the king's favour, that Craterus was aſ- the Flood, 
ſigned bim for a ſucceſſor, and that himſelf was ſent for into 2%7® 
Perſia, began to be fearful of the event. He therefore firſt Chriſt, 
of all ſent his ſon Caſſander to apologize for his conduct, with ,, | 
directions, if he found the king inexorable, to take him off ; {yay . 
for which purpoſe, by the contrivance of 4riftoth, who was T 4 
in fear that the king would put in execution the threats 'Y 
thrown out againſt him when Calliſtbenes was in priſon, Caſ- 19 
ſander was furniſhed with ſome Arcadian water of a deadly 1 
nature, put up in a veſſel made of a mule's hoof, in which 
alone it could be contained. This water, it is ſaid, Caſſan- 
der, when he thought it neceſſary, .gave to his brother Follas, | 
who was the king's cup-bearer, by whom it was mixed with 'Y 
the wine which the king drank at the banquet given by M- 1 
dius. The whole tale was, in all probability, a contrivance | 
of Olympias, who, to give it the greater colour, would not 
ſuffer the body of Follas, who died not long after, to remain 
interred, but caſt out his remains, as if ſhe was ſatisfied that |; 
he had a hand in the death of his ſovereign. Ihe hatred 


—_— 


of his ſucceſſors. This is at leaſt very improbable, for the king 1 
died at Babylon, Antipater commanded in Greece, a ſedition fol- 4 
lowed on the king's demiſe, is it not ſtrange none of the con- | ö 

tending parties ſhould mention it then (7) ? Seneca, ſpeaking of | 
the dreadful effects of drunkenneſs, expatiates on the death of 17 
Aleraner. He who in ſo many marches (ſays this elegant ' J 
«« writer) ſo many battles, and ſo many harſh ſeaſons, had van- 1 
% quiſhed all the difficulties of time and place; after ſo many 

«« rivers and ſeas traced in ſafety, by intemperance in drinking n 
% was deſtroyed, and by the fatal Herculean cup was ſent to his 4 
« grave (8). Juin writes more clearly than all the reſt as 3 
to the poiſoning, which he takes for an indubitable fact. In other 1 
circumitances he agrees with Diodorus and Curtius. He is clear jj 
alſo as to the king's ſpeaking after the ſoldiers had quitted tle Þ 

room; and yet Arrian and Ptolemy, from the king's diary, ſeem | 4 
to. agree he was ſpeechleſs: before they ſaw him. Perhaps he «2 
gave his ring to Perdiccas, and expreiled his ientiments to ha | 

friends juſt before he loſt his ſpeech 7g). 9 


(7) Curt. J. x. (8) Cenec, Epiſt. Ixxxiii, (9) Jig. 


b. Xii. 


which _ y 
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which Caſſander expreſſed towards the family of Alexander, 
hath been alſo uſed as an argument in ſupport of the proba- 
bility of this ſtory ; but it has little in it, for, as the reader 
will ſee hereafter, this antipathy of Caſſander may be ac- 
counted for as well, if not much better, from later cauſes. 
There is another ſtory relating to Alexander's death, which, 
for its oddity, deſerves to be recorded. It is ſaid, that, when 
he found himſelf paſt recovery, he defired to be carried to 
the Euphrates, that, throwing himſelf thereinto, poſterity 
might believe, as he came from, ſo he was returned to the gods; 
but in this he was hindered by his wife Roxana, to whom, 
upon that occaſion, he ſaid, That ſhe envied him the honour 
of his divine origin. Arrian, from whom we have this, tells 
us, that he inſerted it in his hiſtory, only that it might ap- 
pear that he was acquainted with ſuch reports, but that, how- 
ever, he gave no credit to them. 

Wr are now come to the end of that famous reign, which 


lis charac- makes ſo great a figure in all hiſtory 3 but we ſhall not take 


fer. 


upon us to conclude it with any character of Alexander, be- 
cauſe, in the beſt authors of antiquity, there are many cha- 
racters of him already. To theſe we cannot altogether aſ- 
ſent, and it would be perhaps ſetting our own authority too 
high, ſhould we attempt to cenſure them : We ſhall there- 
fore obſerve, that, in reading theſe characters, juſt 

ought to be had to the rank and credit of the ſeveral authors 
who have wrote them. Hiſtorians have conſidered him either 
as an enterpriſing and ſucceſsful prince, the glory of whoſe 
great actions ſcarce ſuffers the blemiſhes in his perſonal con- 
duct to be ſeen ; which is the light Arrian has placed him in; 
or they make his virtues and vices alike conſpicuous, which 
ſeems to be the view of Curtius. Philoſophers and moral 
writers have dealt more ſtrictly with him, and have therefore 
ſeldom run into high panegyrics, Plutarch only excepted, 
who, in his orations on the fortune and virtue of Alexander, 
ſpeaks as a rhetorician. The ſatyriſt Lucian hath depicted 
him with great ſpirit, and with conſummate judgment; but 
he ſeems to have kept his eye too cloſely on the latter ſcenes 
of his life, when his fortune, not his merit, was at its great- 
eſt height. However it is conſidered, his character is al- 
ways ſhining, as his actions were in themſelves very extraor- 
dinary. He died, according to the account of Ariſtobulus, in 
the hundred. and fourteenth Olympiad, when he had lived thir- 
ty two years and eight months, and had reigned twelve years 


2 AxRIAx. I. vii. c. 27, 
and 


W ** | www a. 
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and eight months . Plutarch agrees pr 
but Jain allerts, that he was thirty three years old and one 
month, for which queſtionleſs he had ſome, though we think, 
not ſufficient authority (P). | 


As 


b Ap. Azx1an. I. vii. c. 28. Pur in vita Alex. Jvus- 
Tin. I. xii. c. alt. 


(P) We propoſe, in this note, to ſay ſomewhat of the hiſtorians 
who have written of Alezander's hiſtory, and of thoſe eſpecially 
from whom we have collected it. We will begin with 4-ifobu- 
Jas. He was an eminent officer in Alexander's army, and much in 
his favour, as is evident from his being intruſted with the care of 
ſeeing the tomb of Cr: reſtored to its firſt condition (10'. He 


copied by A4rrias,. Plutarch, and Strabo ; yet 
not luck to pleaſe 4/exander, who, reading in 

le ſtory of his engagement with Por a, threw the book into 
the river Hydaſpes. Anaximene: of Lampſacus, who had once been 
Alexander's tutor, wrote of his actions; but his work, which was 
not much approved, hath been long loſt. Beten, who ated as 
engineer in Alexander's army, publiſhed an account of Alexander's 
encam ing his expedition (11). Cælliſtbenes the philoſo- 
; the hiſtory he wrote of Alexander is faid to have been excel- 

t ſo tar as it went 7 yet it is queſtionable whether he wrote any 
hiſtory at all (12). Chrarchus, another of his followers, wrote a 
very fabulous hiſtory of his atchievements (13). Mar/yas, the bro- 
ther of Aigen, and who commanded the fleet under his nephew 
. Demetrius, wrote a complete hiſtory of Macedon, including the 
reign of Alexander, which was much eſteemed ; and another trea 
tiſe of the education of Alexander, for which he was exceedingly 
well qualified, becauſe he was educated with him (14). Nearchur, 
Alexander's admiral, left the journal of his Indian voyage, which 
Arrias made uſe of in his Iadian hiſtory, not without a gentle cen- 
' fure of the author's veracity (15). + Oneficritus, the captain of 4. 
lexander”s gally, writ a hiſtory, or rather a romance, in relation to 
his maſter's atchievements. This man had genius, was a great 
philoſopher, and had à good ftile. It is faid, that Alexander, having 
read this performance, faid, He ſhould be glad to come to life a- 
gain after-ſome time, to ſee what reception that book met with. 
Its author, it ſeems, read part of it once, which contained Alex- 
anders war againſt the Amazons, to Lyſimachus; And where, I 
pray, was I, faid the king, when all theſe ſtrange things happen- 


(10) Arrian. J. vii. (11) Fo/eph. contra Appron. (12) 
Hin | iv. c. 15. (13) Gure. | ix. (14) Athen. 
Dipnoſoph. I. 14. Diodor. Sicul. l. xx. (15) 4rrian. hift. 


Indic. Strabon. Geog J. xi. | 
Var, VIII. li ed 


des pretty well with this e; 
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The wives As to the iſſue he left behind him, we ſhall ſpeak gene- 


and de- 


equent 
ſcendanti By Barfine the daughter of Artabazus, and the widow of 


rally here, and more particularly in the ſubſi 


of Alex- Afemnon, a lady of great beauty and merit, he had a ſon 


andor. 


ed (16)? There is fill a manuſcript hidory in Latin, which goes 


' which were alſo recorded in the commentaries of Exmencs, and in 


| ſeventeenth book. (Curtis we have 


named Hercules, who was afterwards murdered. By Roxana 
the daughter of rw the Bactrian, he had a poſthumous 
ſon named Ale. » Who had for a time the title of king. 
By Cleophes, queen of part of India, he had a fon named 
Alexander, who ſucceeded his mother in her kingdom. B 


children ; 


— 


Statira, the daughter of Darins, he had no nor 
by Pariſatis the daughter of Ochus. As to the „ the 
very judicious dean Prideaux ſeems to think, that Arrian miſ- 
took her name when he called her Barfine, and that he con- 


founded her with the widow of Memmen © ; 


but, 


z 
: 


ing farther into this matter, we find, did net 
confound them, though there is a miſtake in the name in the 

reſent copies ; for it appears in Photius, 
that ſhe was called by Arrian, not but Ar ſince, 


which, for aught we know, might be 
theſe ladies we have reaſon to ſuppoſe, that Roxang 
beſt beloved, ſince it appears, that he married her 
dictates of his paſſion, the reſt for reaſons of ſtate. 


4 Connection of the Old and New Teſtament, p. i. 
A. A. C. 325. © Ap. Phot p. 214. 


* 


= FF 
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under the name of Valerius, with theſe romantic accounts, 
and for that reaſon never printed. As to authors in better repute 
Craterus is ſaid to have written memoirs of his maſter's victories 


the hiſtory of Plolemy the fon of Lagus, whom, of all others, A- 
rian commends, and follows maſt. On this account it is, that we 
prefer his hiſtory co all that are now 

reaſons, it is valuable for this, that we have it inti 
only a paſſage of no great length in the ſeventh book. 
as he has occaſion to mention the provinces conquered by 
der, mentions alſo abundance of of his life, and 
us with various particulars, wh 


ich are not 
Diodarus Siculus hath afforded us much 
nave afforded more, if there had not b. 


where it was neceſſary, made uſe of him, of Julia. 2 
lian, Polyanus, and Frontinus, have been conſulted as to particular 
tacts, together with Lxcian, Seneca, and many others, whoſe names 
it is unneceſſary to retail to the reader. - 


(16) Plut. in vita Alex. 
al WI 
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W have now perfected the hiſtory of a reign, which be- The extent 
ſlowed. the epithet of Great on him of whom we have been of the Ma- 


ſpeaking, and extended his empire, in name at leaft, over Cedonian 


any adequate deſcription of his dominions. He was far 
being of the world then known, for he poſſeſſed 
part „a ſmall part of Afric, and a ſtill ſmaller of 
yet he was the lord of a multitude of fair provinces, 
ign of many large and powerful kin and 
ire more extenſive than the world had till that 
| Macedon was his hereditary kingdom; a great 
Thrace and Illyria he had ſubdued ; all Greece was un- 
ion of ſo great a prince a- 


ty 
4 


F 


SHE 
1 


7 
F 


ways di 

including 

thority. — of a few years, and 

many of them obtained in as little time as he could paſs 
We have, in the courſe of our hiſtory, en- 


conqueſts according to the order 
made, as alſo accerding to their 


Whole, we have ſubjoined a map of his 

is marked the rout of his army, from his firſt march out of 
Macedonia to his laſt coming to Babylon ; and, that this 
might be ſtill more intelligible, we have, in a note, ſhewn 
the value of that map in point of accuracy, and likewiſe ex- 
plained its uſes (Q). Here then let us quit this ſubject, 


with 


have given our readers, was drawn by 
. e, in the year 1729, for the uſe of the 
There is therefore all the reaſon in the world to 

the known ability of the author, and from the de- 
hat it is in its ki 


the world. This indeed was rather a flight of Grecian flattery, ire. 
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State of 
things at 
the death 


der. 
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wich this remark, that the foregoing hiftory is not collefled 
from an one author, or with a partial regard to any of thoſe 


it is colſected from. We have compared the beſt writers of 


antiquity on this ſubject, and have from them laid down 2 
regular ſeries of events, diſtinguiſhing, as far as we were able, 
the probable from the improbable, the certain from the 
doubrful; and, where we were not able thus to diſtinguifh, 
we have cited the authorities which hindered us from diſtin- 
guiſhing, and have placed the evidence before our readers, 
that they may decide for themſelves. Such is this hiſtory of 
the riſe, progreſs, and eftabliſhment of the Macedonian em- 
pire, which, we hope, will be found conſiſtent with the plan 
laid down of this work, and very different from any other 
yet extant in our language. 


Scr. V.. 
The Diviſion of the Mactponian Empire. 
HE death of Alexonder had well nigh proved the dif- 


ſolution of his empire; for at firſt the extreme grief 
of every body hindered them from paying' a proper 


of Alexan- reſpect to public affairs; and, when theſe high tranſports of 


affection were over, their feuds and jealouſies had almoſt oc+ 
caſioned the ſheddihg a deluge of Macedonian blood round 


to come very near the truth. Where both of theſe were wanting, 
the diſtances ſet down in the relations n 
credit were made uſe of. The inquiſitive reader ma 
ſatisfied of the care and nicety with which this map 
he will take the trouble of peruſing a ſhort, but very 


be further 
i done, if 
full memoir 
on that ſubject, written by the Sihor's for-in-law {2.) We our- 


ſelves have taken ſome 


pains in the fame way, and have com 
the fituation of the Caſpian fea in M. De Liſſe's map, A 
of the ſame ſea drawn by order of the Czar, and pub 

year 1731, and find them te correſpond very well. We have 
found, that M. De Lifle's map reconciles the deſcriptions given by 
antient authors, with thoſe which have been delivered to us by 
the moſt judicious modern travellers. On the whole therefore we 
are well ſatisfied, that what we have juſt now faid, and alſo what 
we have advanced in the text, is agreeable to truth, and no more 
than what every judicious reader will readily diſcern ; to add more 
on this head therefore would be tedious. 


- (17) Recherches G for I etendue de I empire & Mexans 
4 Sc. par M. Bauche.  Aiemoires de / Academies Royals des Sci- 
ences, 1731. he 
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the dead body of their king. The want of an hiſtorian who 
might be depended on, and tht having many on whoſe works 
we cannot fo well rely, have in a dark veil 
of obſcurity over this part of our hiſtory ; which, from the 
beſt materials we have, and in the beſt manner we can, we 
will endeavour to remove. A day or two after the death of 
the king, his friends in the council-room, and ſum- 
moned thither all the principal commanders of the army ; but 
the ſoldiets and people who were not ſummoned, and who nei- 
ther ought, nor with any propriety could have any ſhare in 
ſuch u came in vaſt crowds, and ſo blocked up 
the paſſages, that many of the great officers could not get in. 
Proclamation was then made by a herald, that none ſhould 
preſume to approach the aſſembly, or to remain there, but 
fuch as were called by name ; which proclamation however 
was very little regarded; atid we mention this as a remarkable 
inſtance of the difference between axthorrty and power. Thoſe 
who had commanded this to be made, had aſſum- 
ed the adtitiniftration ; but the people preſuming on their own 
power, and that theſe governors had none but what 
they ſhould think fie to lend them, gave little heed to their 
commands; but, on the contrary, made them give way to their 
own curiolity, fo that numbers of mean rank and little con- 
fideration remained at preſent in the council. Perdiccas, as 
foon as ſilence could be obtained, ordered the chair of Alex- 
#nder to be brought forth, and having placed the robes and 
regalia upon it, laid upen them the royal ring, declaring, that 
illingly reſigned any authority that might be intended 
> king when this ring was delivered to him. However, 
a9 a thing not only expedient, but neceſſary, 
- ſhould have a head ; and when he had de- 


rr 
was With child, and that, if ſhe t forth a ſon, he 


the deſign of preſerving the regal dignity in the fa- 
mily of flexander ; but ſaid, it would be too long to wait for 
Roxana"s delivery, eſpecially as it would be attended with un- 
certainty. He therefore put them in mind of Hercules the 
ſon of Alewaiider by Barfine. The ſoldiers ſignified their diſ- 
like of chis by the clangour of their arms. Ptolemy then pro- 
pounded, that the chair of Mexander ſhould retain the ſhadow 
of ſovereignty, and that the ftate ſhould be governed by a coun- 
cil of officers; but this being difliked, a motion was made in 
favour of Perdiccas ; but he, out of modefty, refuſed it. At 
laſt ſomebody mentioned Atidexs the brother of Alexander, 
who had always accompanied the king, and was wont to * 


crihce 


to be acknowledged his father's ſucceſſor. Nearchus 
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crifice with him. The Macedonian phalanx, full of affection, 
as all brave and honeſt nations are to the hereditary line of 
their antient kings, cloſed immediately with this propoſition, 
and called for Arideus. Perdiccas, Piclemy, and moſt of the 
horſe officers, were Mey. arr to this meaſure ; and 
they carried their obſtinacy fo far, as to retire from the aſſem- 
bly, and even to quit the city. However, Meleager, at the 
head of the phalanx, vigorouſly their firſt reſolution, 
and threatened loudly to ſhed the blood of thoſe who affected 
to rule over their equals, and to aſſume a kingdom which no 
way belonged to tbem. Arides they arrayed in royal robes, 
put on him the arms of Alexander, and ſaluted hir by the name 
of Philip, that he might be rendered more popular. While 
remained in this fituation, Melaager — affairs 
about the new - created king, and Perdiccas tranſacted all 
things for the other party. Both vaſt concern for the 
public, yet, at the bottom, intended nothing ſo much as their own 
private advantage, each having formed a ſcheme of 1 
the adeginifiracon, nates. apps. of ferving. the naſe of 
thoſe they had drawn, not to favour them perſonally, but 
their ſpecious In order to apprehend theſe things 
clearly, let us view all theſe great ones in their proper lights. 
Perdiccas was a man of high, birth, had a ſupreme command 


Fin the Aab 2 in favour with Alexander, and ſtrongly 
Perdiccas, confided in by 


Wits formidable by wing te the 9 


Meleager had rendered himſelf 
ans who compoſed the pha- 
lanx in one opinion, and by raiſing one to the kingdom who 
was wholly under his direction d. Aridæus was, as we have 
heretofore ſhewn, the ſon of Philip by a dancer named Pbil- 
lina ; he was of ſmall parts, not by nature, but by the practi- 
ces of Olympias, who by poiſonous draughts had taken care 
to weaken both his conſtitution and his mind. He had howe- 
ver for his wife Eurydice his couſin, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, 
by whoſe affiftance he was able to manage pretty well. At 
preſent, alone and without counſellors, he acted as the times 
required, he did what Meleager would have him, but he 
declared that whatever he tid he did by the advice of Me- 
leager, fo that he made his miniſter accountable for his own 
ſchemes, and no way i himſelf. The Macedonians 


beſides their affection for the royal houſe, began to entertain 


a perſonal love for Arideus, 2 


Con. lib. x Diopon. Sicut lib. xvii Joorum. lib. xiii. 


Oxos. lib. iii. Pi ur. in vit. Alex. & Uu. d Prvr. in vit. 
Eumen. D10vor. Cu xr. ubi ſupra. 


his 
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his mildneſs and moderation . Beſides theſe who were the 
characters on the ftage at this time, there was ano- 
ther who through modeſty declined ere notice, and was 
notwithſtanding a prime inſtrument in —— Hog, — 
which were now on foot, and made a moſt ſhining figure in 
public affairs afterwards. This was Eumenes the Cardian, 
the late king's ſecretary. He was, as far as we find, little 
diſtinguiſhed by birth, though his father could not have been 
a waggoner, as ſome report, becauſe he was Philip of Mace- 
don's hoſt, who taking a faney to his ſon, retained him about 
his perſon, and having tried his dl, at length made him 
his ſecretary, in which poſt Alexander found and continued 
him. This poſt alone would have rendered him very conſide- 
rable, but the king had raiſed him beſide to the higheſt milita- 
ry —— — © ho bo the 


and inviolably attached to the royal 


infefta, and fo 

made the breach The cavalry under Perdiccas, 
Ptolemy Lagus — inveſted the city, or ra- 
ther ſhut up _ ſo that preſently mine be- 
gan to appear to be felt. The inhabitants of the 
adjacent vi ſafety to Babylon, and multitudes, 
pinched from the city to ſeek ſubſiſtence in 
the Thi the phalanx to think 
of treating, and Eames, who, as a ſtranger by birth, had 


JL 


affected a neutrality, eaſily brought about an ac- 
ing both ſchemes » allowing 
ideus or Philip the regal title, and veſting the authority in 

of whom Meleager was to be held the third. 


0 


FO 


© Axzran. apud. Puor. Biblioth. Cod. xcii. JusT1n. Curr. 


abi ſupra. Pro in vit. Fumen. & Conn. Nx ros, in vit. 
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In conſequence of this accommadation, all the great officers 
of the army came to court, eſpecially Perdiccas and Pelemy, 
the former eagerly deſiring to aſſume the fovercignty under the 


to himſelf. Pardiccas ſoon 
gained an aſcendancy over Philip, infomuch that he cunduct- 
ed all things according to his own will, though in the name 
of that prince. The firſt of he aimed at 
cleager, in order to 


ing openly of 
naturally led 


put 
complaining « Melegger's 

being made equal to Perdiccas ; this 
to expoſtulate with him ; upon which Perdiccas with an air 


looking upon it as an indubitable teſtimony of Perdiccas's 
friendſhip. But when the horſe and boot were drawn into the 


E 


. 
=” 
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to | three hundred, who in the late affair 
had been moſt active for Aeleager, whom without more ado 
he caſt to | 

in the 

As no pretended 


neither ſpoke nor ſtirred to ſave who: had acted by bis 

authority, which anſwered, the end of Perdiccas, for on his 
return to Babylon every body ſhunned and was afraid of him, 
which had ſuch an effect on his mind, already diſordered, that 

he took ſanctuary in a temple, vainly hoping that his enemies 
would not purſue him to the altar; whereas ambitious men 

Mew no reſpect to religion, hut when it is their tool, and 

- + therefore 
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therefore Perdiccas, who t himſelf not ſafe while this 
man lived, ordered him without ceremony there to be lain, 
which was accordingly performed ; and thus the authority of 
Perdiccas was for the preſent eſtabliſhed © (A). 


To 
e Diopor., Curr. JusT1N. ubi ſupra; 


(A) In this note we intend to acquaint the reader with the au- 
thors on whoſe authority we build what is delivered in this ſection. 
The firſt of theſe is 4rrian, the ſame whom we chiefly followed in 
our hiſtory of Alexander the Great. He wrote upon this ſubject a 
treatiſe conſiſting of ten books, which are all unfortunately loſt, 
and what we quote in their ſtead is no more than a very brief ac- 
count of their contents preſerved by the famous Photizs, who at 
the end of his extract hath added a character of this author worthy 
of the ſervice which he has done to the commonwealth of letters. 
He tells us, that as an hiſtorian he knows none who ought to be 
preferred before him, his ſtile, continues he, is firong and uniform, 
his narration ſeldom interrupted by digrefſions ; thoſe there are 
alike pertinent and ſhort. His eloquence never miſleads him into 
any thing forced, or hard to be underſtood, and while he preſerves 
all the dignity of hiſtory, he introduces nothing of that unintelligi- 
ble ſublime, which is the bane of writers of warm imaginations, 
and who have judgments as warm. Yet in point of elegance his 
work is no leſs valuable than in point of veracity ; his periods are 
ſweet and perfectly well turned; his language ſo accurately proper, 
that it is impoſſible to ſay he ever riſes above, or ſinks below his ſub- 
jet. In a word, there is ſuch a harmony, perſpicuity, and noble 
ſimplicity in the works of this writer, that to add or take away 
from them, would be doing viſible injury both to the author and 
reader (1). Diodorus Siculys hath written as well and more copi- 
ouſly than any on the matters of which we treat in this ſection (2). 
Curtius at the cloſe of his work treats very fully of what happened 
at and immediately after the death of Alexander, in which he the 
rather deſerves Credit, becauſe what he relates agrees very well 
with Arriax, particularly in the diviſion of the provinces (3). Pla- 
tarch in the cloſe of his life of Alexander, in his lives of Eumenes 
and Demetrius, and in many other treatiſes of his, hath afforded 
us frequently materials. To theſe we may add Juftin (4). We 
have collated chem all; and where they differ have ſelected what 
was moſt probable, and moſt conſiſtent with other parts of the nar- 
ration. In moſt of our collections of general hiſtory, this period is 
remarkably diſtracted and confuſed, not ſo much for want of autho- 
rities, as for want of uſing them; as allo from a prejudice againſt 


(1) Phot. Bibliothec. Cod xcii. (2) Diodor. Sicul. lib, xvii. 
3 Curt. lib. x. (4) Juſtin I. xiii. 
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Theempire To ſatisfy the ambition of the principal commanders in the 


divided. 


army, to provide for the ſafety of the empire, and to free 
himſelf from competitors, Perdiccas quickly called a general 
council, wherein the following diftribution of honours and 
governments was made. Arideus, and the ſon of Roxana 
now born, and named Alexander, were to * regal 
authority. Antipater had the government of the European 
provinces as general of the army there. Craterus had the 
title of protector. Perdiccas had in reality the office, with 
the ſtile of general of the houſhold troops, in the room of 
Hepheſtion. Ptolemy the ſon of Lagus had Egypt, Libya, and 
that part of Arabia which borders upon Egypt. Cleomenes, a 
man of infamous character, whom Alexander had made re- 
ceiver- general in Egypt, was made Ptolemy's deputy. Lao- 
medon had Syria, Philotas Cilicia, Pithon Media, Eumenes 
Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, and all the country bordering on 
the Euxine ſea, as far as Trapezus ; but theſe were not yet 
conquered, ſo that he was a governor without a province. 
Antiganus had Pamphilia, Lycia, and Phrygia Major, Caj- 


ſander Caria, Menander Lydia, Leonatus Phrygia on the 


Helleſpont. In Europe, Thrace, the Cherſoneſe, and the coun- 
tries adjoining as far as Salmydeſſus on the Euxine Sea were 
given to Lyſimachus; the reſt of the countries ſubject to the 
Macedonians, as far as the Ceraunian mountains, with all 
Greece, were left to Craterus and Antipater. As to the reſt 
of the provinces not mentioned in this diviſion, they remain- 
ed under the governors appointed them by Alexander. We 
have in this account followed our old guide Arrian ; what 
other authors have delivered on this ſubject, the readers will 


. perceive by a note ; for to have inſerted in the text the differ- 


ent accounts we have of this matter would have taken u 
much time, and room, at the ſame time that it would have 


the matter itſelf, as if the wars of Alexander's ſucceſſors, till ſuch 
time as the four capital empires, into which his was broken, aroſe, 
were of little importance. Whereas the giving a full, diſtin, and 
perſpicuous account of ſuch perplexed parts of hiſtory, is one of the 
greateſt ſervices a writer can render to poſterity ; and in f to 
this obſervation, we beg leave to remark, that though Arrian wrote 
bur ſeven books of the life of Alexander, yet he wrote ten of the 
diviſion of his empire, notwithſtanding he carries his hiſtory no 
lower than Aztipater's: return to Europe ; ſo neceſſary it appeared 
to him that the tranſactions in this period ſhould be well underſtood. 
Add to this, that the latter extract in Photius is four times as long 


as the former (5). 


(5) Vide Plot. Bibl. Ced. xci. xcii. Ts 
PCrpIcrct 
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perplexed the reader, and interrupted the thread of our nar- 
ration f (B). 5 Tris 
4 f Argtan. apud. Phot. ubi ſupra, Cu R r. ubi ſupra. 


(BY The divifion of Alexander's empire, according to other 
authors, ran thus: Diodorus Siculus affirms, that Perdiccas con- 
brmed the kingdom to Aridex: ; gave to Ptolemy Egypt; to Pi- 
thon Media ; to Eumenes Paphlagonia, with Cappadocia, and 
the neighbouring countries; to Caſſander Caria ; to Meleager 
Lydia; to Leonatus Phrygia upon the He!leſpont ; to Lyfimachus 
Thrace, with the adjacent nations as far as the ſea; to Anti- 
pater Macedonia, with the neighbouring countries ; to the reſt 
of the officers he diſtributed the other provinces in Afia ; to 
Oxyartes Caucaſus, and the Paropamiſis ; to Sybirtius Arachoſia 
and Gedroſia ; to Staſanor the Solian, Aria and Drangiana ; to 
Philip the prætor Bactria and Sogdia ; to Phrataphernes Parthia and 
Hyreania ; to Penuceftes Perfis ; to Tlepolemus Caramania ; to Atropas 
Media ; to Archon Babylonia; to Arceſilaus \eſopotamia ; to Seleu- 
cus the command of the royal cavalry, which Hepheftion had 
firſt, and Perdiccas afterwards ; to Taxiles and Poras each their 
own kingdoms, as reſtored and augmented by Alexander. The 
king kept [Perdiccas with him, and conſtituted him captain of the 
guards, and the forces which attended him (6). According to 
Juſtin, the provinces and chief commands were thus divided. Po- 
lemy had Egypt, Africa, and part of Arabia; Laomedon Syria ; 
Philztas and his ſon Cilicia and [Ulyricum ; Atropatos, it ſhould be 
Atropates, Media the greater; Alcetas the brother of Perdiccas Hedia 
the leſs ; Scynus Suftana ; Antigonus the ſon of Philip Phrygia the 
greater; to Nearchus Lycia and Pamphilia ; to Caſſander Caria ; Me- 
nander Lydia; Leonatus Phrygia the leſs ; Lyfimachus Thrace, and the 
countries adjacent to the Pontic ſea; Eumenes Cappadocia, and Paphla- 
gon ia; to Seleucus the ſon of Antiochus the chief command of the 
forces; to Cafſander the ſon of Antipater the command of the king's 
guards; Taxiles the countries between the rivers Indus and Hydaſpes ; 
Pithon the ſon of Agenor the colonies ſettled in India; Parapomenus 
the borderers on mbunt - Caucaſus ; Extarches the Argan, 
Amyntas the Bafrians ; Scytheut the Sogdians ; Nicanor the Parthi- 
ans; Philip the Hyrcanians ; Phrataphernes the Armenians ; T lepole- 
mus the Perſe ; Peuceſfes the Babylonians ; Archos the Pelaſge ; 
Archefilaus Meſopotamia. There are other accounts of this diviſion 
which agree not either with theſe or with that of Arrian in the text; 
but in producing thoſe of Diodorus and Juſtin, we have done enough 
to put it in the readers power plainly to perceive the ſources of 
theſe diſcordances (7). For, firſt, here are ſome names miſ- ſpelt, 
or changed through the ignorance of tranicribers, which creates 
a ſeeming without a real difference. As for inſtance, Scynus is 
undoubtedly put ſor Antigonus, though there is not the leaſt con- 
formity between them. Extarches is for Oxyartes, and Scythens, is put 
for S bintius, and in Diodorus the ſame perſon is called Ihertivs. Se- 

(6) Piador. Sicul. lib. xvii. (7) Juſtin, lib. xiii. 
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Perdiccas This diviſion of the empire, as well as all other things, had 


aſſumes re- the ſanction of the royal name, and ſeemed to be done 
gal power. authority of king Philip ; but in truth, it was the mere 


of Perdiccas and his aſſociates, who ſhared at their pleaſure 
the empire of their deceaſed maſter, treating his lawful heirs 
as pageants and cyphets; but we need not wonder at this, 
when we find that Alexander himſelf was no leſs flighted, for 
while thefe diſputes were on foot, his body was altogether 
neglected, and ſeven days elapſed before any orders were given 
for its embalment. It is ſaid that the Egyptians and Chalde- 
ans who were ordered to perform this office, found the royal 
corps not only perfectly ſound, and free from corruption, 
but with ſo lively a countenance, that they were afraid to 
touch it. Some have conceived that this ſtory took riſe from 
flattery, and that thoſe who made it their buſineſs to magnify 
the actions of Alexander, as if they were incompatible wi 

mortality, had a mind to carry their fervile panegyrics ſtill 
farther, by repreſenting his very dead body as incorruptible. 
But as thoſe who are beſt verſed in theſe things agree, that 
without any miracle dead bodies remain ſometimes a conſider- 
able ſpace without corrupting, the fact may be believed, and 
the inferences rejected. However it was, Alexander was at 
length embalmed, and Arideus, not the king, but a com- 
mander ſo called, was charged with the care of the royal fu- 
neral. As they had taken fo little notice of his body, they 
made no ſcruple of vacating his will, becauſe it containedin it 
nothing beneficial for them. What we call his will, was a 
ſhort memorandum of things he would have done; thoſe 
were reduced to five points: The firſt concerned the building 
of a fleet of a thouſand ſtout gallies to be made uſe of agai 

the Carthaginians, and other nations, who ſhould oppoſe the 
reduction of the ſea-coaſts of Africa and Spain, with all the 
adjacent iſlands, as far as Sicily. The ſecond directed a 


condly, Fuftin does not diſtinguiſh between the firſt and ſecond di- 
viſion, neither do. Dexippus, Orofius, or other authors; whence 
their differences with Arrian. rodorus indeed mentions both 
the diviſions by Perdiccas, and by Antipater, and is in all reſpects 
more correct as well as more copious than the reſt. 

'The author of the firſt book of Maccabees hath a very ſhort and 
very expreſſive account of this matter in the beginning of his work. 
So Alexander reigned twekue years, and then died, and his ſervants 
bare rule every one in his place, and after his death they all put crowns 
upon themſelves, ſo did their ſons after them many years, and evils were 
auultiplied in the earth 8). 


(8; 1 Maccab. i. 7, 8, 9. 
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and lar high-way along the ſea-coaſt of Africa, as 
1 25 Tante, The third ordered the A {ix 
temples of extraordinary magnificence at the expence of hf- 
teen hundred talents each. The fourth appointed forts, ar- 
ſenals, havens, docks and yards for building ſhips to be ſet- 
tled in proper places throughout his empire. By the fifth he 
propoſed the building in proper ſituations ſeveral new cities in 
Europe and Aa; thoſe in Aſia to be inhabited by colonies 
from Europe; and thoſe in Europe to be filled with Aſiatics, 
that by blending their people and their manner, that here- 
ditary antipathy might be eradicated, which had hitherto ſub- 
ſiſted between ſuch as dwelt in different continents. Laſtly, 
he had projected the erecting a- pyramid equal in bulk and 
beauty to the biggeſt in Egypt, in honour to his father Phi- 
lip. All theſe deſigns, under pretence of their being exceſ- 
ſively expenſive, were referred to a council of Macedonians 
to be held no body knew when or where. The proceedings 
of the new government, which was entirely in the hands of 
Perdiccas and Roxana, grew quickly very cruel, and of 
conſequence generally diſtaſteful. Before Alexander was well 
dead, Roxana diſpatched letters under his ſeal to Statira and 
Drypetis, the daughters of Darius, directing them in his 
name to come to lon, where when they arrived, ſhe got 
them into her power, and by the aſſiſtance of Perdiccas, mur- 
dered them, that no ſon either of Alexander or Hepheſtion 
might. give any trouble to her or her fon Alexander. As for 
Syſigambis the mother of Darius, as ſoon as the news of A- 
lexander's death reached her ears, ſhe refolved to take 
away her own life, which accordingly ſhe did, finking under 
this, though ſhe had born up againſt many other misfortunes. 
For her father and a multitude of her brethren had been put 
to death by Ochzs ; and her ſon Darius had loſt both the em- 
pire and his life through force and fraud. The mercenary 
Greeks who were diſpoſed up and down the inland provinces 
of Afia, deſpairing now of ever ſeeing their own countries by 
fair means, refolved to attempt fomething by force. With 
this view they choſe one Philo to be their general, and aſſem- 


bled an army of twenty thouſand foot, and three thouſand horſe, 


marching directly towards the ſea. As ſoon as Perdiccas received 
advice of this, he made choice of Pithon to command the forces 
deſtined to march againſt theſe rebels, as he called them. 
Theſe forces conſiſted of three thouſand foot, and eight hun- 
dred horſe, all Macedomans; but Pithon carried with him 
orders to the governors to furniſh him with ten thouſand foot, 
and eight thouſand horſe, out of the provinces through which 


he paſſed, which accordingly they performed. From the 


moment 
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moment he was appointed to this command, P:ithon had 
formed a ſcheme of ſetting up for himſelf, by offering the 
rebels any terms, it they would join with him. Perdiccas 
was aware of this, and therefore he publicly gave him orders 
to put the rebels without mercy to the ſword, and to diſtri- 
bute all their effects among his ſoldiers, whereby every man 
be commanded was made a check upon him. Pitben when 
he drew near Philo and his troops, found means to corrupt 
one Lipodorus, who commanded a body of three thouſand 
men. This traitor, in the midſt of a general engagement, 
when the victory was doubtful, retired with his troops to the 
top of a hill, which ſo diiordered Philo's army, that a general 
defeat enſued. After this Pithon ſent to Lrpodorus to come 
down with his troops and join him, aſſuring him that he and his 
ſhould be treated as well as his own ſoldiers. Lipodorus com- 
ing accordingly into his camp, the Grecians were mingled 
with the Macedonians, and Pithon began to reſume his for- 
mer ideas, when of a ſudden the Macedonians conceiving that 
their new oath was incompatible with their old oath to Per- 
diccas, cut the throats of the Greet mercenaries, and ſeized 
all they had; after which bloody action, Pithon wholly diſ- 
appointed, returned with his forces to Perdiccas *. | 
ACCORDING to the chronological order of events, we 
ought now to ſpeak of the Lamian war in Greece; but inaſ- 
much as we ſhall in the next chapter treat expreſsly of the 
affairs of Macedon, we will refer that account thither as to 
its proper place, and confine ourſelves here to the diſputes 
which happened in Iſia, and elſewhere, till the governors of 
provinces aſſumed the regal dignity. Lyſimachut who was in 
Thrace, the province aſſigned him, found himſelf on a ſudden 
in danger of being entirely ftript thereof. For Seuthes, de- 
ſcended of the antient race of the Odry/tan kings, had ſet up 
a claim to the dominions of his anceſtors, and had raiſed an 
army of twenty thouſand foot and eight thouſand horſe. Ly- 
fimachus had no more than 4coc foot and 2000 horſe, yet he 
was forced to come to an engagement, wherein as he was not 
defeated, he may be ſaid to have gained a victory; for he 
kept the field of battle, and preſerved that part of the pro- 
vince which he held b. | 
As for Perdiccas, he was full of great projects, and very 


put in po/- induſtrious in procuring means and inſtruments to execute 


fle of 


them, though as yet he did not think fit to produce them to 


8 light. Firſt of all he choſe Eumenes for his confident, and 


prime miniſter, whoſe character we have given before. He 


Dropbox. lib. xvii. Olymp. cxiv. 2. b Id. Ibid. 
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knew that this man was thoroughly loyal to the kings, and 
therefore doubted not his friendſhip to himſelf, wherein he 
was by no means deceived ; for Eumenes was as careful of his 
intereſts, as if they had been his own ; and, notwithſtand- 
ing Perdiccas was a man of great parts, underſtood and wouſl 
have conducted them better than he himſelf did. In the firſt 
place, it was held requiſite to put this man in poſſeſſion of his 
government, which, though ſtiled a province, was in truth 
an unconquered kingdom ; Alexander, when he firſt invaded 
Aſia, paſſing by Ariarathes king of Cappadocia, and never 
had time afterwards to reduce him. This prince knowin 

well that it would one time or other fall to his lot to fight for 
the kingdom of his anceſtors, made uſe of that repoſe, which 
in the midſt of general confuſion his territories enjoyed, to 
lay up great ſums of money, and to hire mercenary troops 
for the defence of them. Perdiccas knowing as well how 
the matter ſtood, directed Antigonus and Leonatus by letters 
in the names of the kings to march againſt the Cappadocinn 
prince, and to put Eumenes in poſſeſſion of his province: As 
to Antigonus, he was now become too haughty to think of 
paying any reſpect to the commands of another. Leonatus 
indeed marched with ap army, as if he intended to perform 
what Perdiccas had directed, and therefore Eumenes was ſent 
to join him. This friend of Perdiccas had not been long in 
the army before Hecatæus the tyrant of Cardia, his native 
country, arrived, and began to treat with Leonatus to 
come to the aſſiſtance of Antipater ; to which the latter 
agreed. Yet he confeſſed to Eumenes, that his true deſign 
was to marry Cleopatra the ſiſter of Alexander the Great, and 
in her right to ſeize the kingdom. Eumenes thereupon laying 
hold of his treaſure, which conſiſted of five thouſand talents, 
quitted the camp in the night with his attendants, and retired 


to Perdiccas. This was a new proof ef his fidelity, and 


Perdiccas was ſo pleaſed with it, that he determined to march 
in perſon with an army to execute what Leonatus ought to 
have performed, which accordingly he did, carrying the kings 
with him. Ariaratbes with an army of thirty thouſand foot, 
and fifteen thouſand horſe, met him on the front:ers of his 
dominions, where a very obſtinate battle was fought, in 
which the Cappadocian was entirely defeated with the loſs of 
one thouſand men upon the ſpot, himſelf with ſix thouſand 
more being taken priſoners. Upon which, to prevent any 
further diſturbance, and to ſecure Eumenes in the peacc- 
able poſieſſion of his province, Pendiccas ordered Ariara!/.s 
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to be crucifed, which was certainly a very arbitrary and cruel} 
j > a 


Lauranda Tuts expedition over, Perdiccas determined to reduce 
and Iaur- Lauranda and Iſaurus, two cities of P:fidia, becauſe they 
us talen. had ſlain Balacrus the ſon of Nicanor, whom Alexander had 
appointed their governor. Lauranda was not very ſtrong, 
Perdiccas therefore took it by aſſault, and dealt with the in- 
habitants very ſeverely. All who were able to bear arms, he 
put to the ſword ; as for the youths, women, and children, he 
ſold them for ſlaves. He next inveſted Iſaurus, which, being 
a ſtrong and populous place, held out gallantly for a time, till 
the number of the defendants being greatly reduced, thoſe 
who remained reſolved not to ſhare the ſame fate with the 
Laurandians ; but having appointed a ſufficient number to 
defend the walls, they ſet the city on fire in all quarters, 
conſuming their parents, wives, and children, in their 
houſes, while themſelves repelled the Macedonians, who 
ſought to break in and extinguiſh the flames; and when 
Perdiccas had drawn off his troops, jumped into the fire. 
The Macedonian army having collected what gold and filver 
they could find in the aſhes, Perdiccas led them into winter 
quarters, and leſt the conquered countries under the care of 
Eumenes k. 
The pro- AT the firſt diviſion of the provinces, Perdiccas, to 
je&#s of ſtrengthen himſelf, had propoſed to marry Nicæa the daugh- 
Perdiccas. ter of Antipater, and this was ſo well reliſhed, that her bre- 
thren Jollas and Archias now conducted her to him, in order 
to be preſent at the celebration of the nuptials. But Perdic- 
cas had other things in his head. Olympias, who had always 
hated Antipater, had privately ſolicited him to marry her 
daughter Cleopatra ; this lady was the widow of Alexander, 
king of Epirus, at whoſe marriage Philip was flain, and ſhe 
now reſided at Sardis in Lydia. Eumenes ſtrongly perſuaded 
this match, without doubt becauſe he believed it would prove 
beneficial to the royal family, and his reafons had ſuch weight 
with Perdiccas, that he was diſpatched to Sardis to compli- 
ment Cleopatra, and to carry her preſents in the name of her 
new lover. In the abſence of Eumenes, Alcetas the brother 
of Perdiccas perſuaded him to marry Nicea, which he ac- 
cordingly did to ſooth Antipater and his family, aud that he 
might carry on his own defigns more ſafely. "Theſe deſigns 
tended all to gratify his ambition; for firſt he reſolved te 
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repudiate the wife he had juſt married: Next he intended to 
marry Gleopatre ; this he conceived would give him a pre- 
tence for altering the government in Macedon ; and as a ne- 


ceſſary meaſure to theſe, he entered into contri- 
vances for taking off Antigonus. With this view he cauſed 
numberleſs ons to be ſet on foot againſt the laſt-men- 


tioned perſon, who was a man not eaſy to be dealt with; 
for he had a ſpirit not to be tamed, and an underſtanding too 
penetrating ever to be impoſed on. He therefore put on an 
appearance of ſubmitting to Perdiccas, and pretended to buſy 
himſelf in collecting proofs of his innocence againſt the day 
of trial ; while he ſecretly intended nothing 


dent happened which compelled him to difcloſe * 
daughter of Philip of 
„the true heir 


ſooner than he deſigned. Cynane the 
Macedon by his ſecond wife, who by 
of the Macedonian crown, 


grudge, that he cauſed her to be murdered, which made a 
great noiſe, the ſoldiers retaining not only a love for 
Alexander her brother, but a high veneration | * LN | 
father ; this ſo frightened Perd:ccas, that to ftill the ftorn 

he had raiſed, he promoted the match between king Philip 
and dice, to- prevent which he had taken off her morher. 

Antigonus liked this ſhort method of proceeding fo little, 
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Demetrius, and all his domeſtics in whom he could confide, 
on board of ſome Athenian veſſels, and failed over to Greece, 
there to take ſhelter under the protection of Antipater and 
Craterus, whom he informed of the deſigns of Perdiccas ; 4 
above all, ſetting forth the murder of Cynane in the blackeſt 
colours l. | b | 
Ptolemy in the mean time remained in peaceable poſſeſſion . face f 

of Egypt, which he governed with ſo much wiſdom, clemen- f Ptole- 

cy, and juſt ce, that all who were willing to enjoy peace, and my in 

ſecure protection, reſorted out of Europe and Aſia thither, Egypt. 

and thought themſelves happy under his government. Thim- Year of 

bro, who, as we have feen, had ſlain Harpalus, and poſſeſ- the Flood, 

ſed himſelf both of his army and his treaſure, landed in Cy- 2678. 

rene, where at firſt he: had great ſucceſs ; but at laſt after 8 

— one Ophellas, who had fled into Egypt, and re- d 

q 


ſuccours againſt this robber, returning into Cyrene, YE | 
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The corpſe 
of Alex- 
ander 


conveyed to 
Ptolemy. 
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fought and routed him, himſelf being taken priſoner in the 
battle, He was immediately crucified, as his crimes juſtly 
deſerved ; and thus the Cyrenians loſt their freedom, and be- 
came ſubjeQs to Ptolemy. He, thus ſtrengthened by ſo con- 
ſiderable an acceſſion, gave a willing ear to the embaſſadors 
from Antipater and Craterus, who propoſed to him a league 
againſt Perdiccas to ſet bounds to his power at leaſt, who 
plainly ſet none to his ambition w. 

Aridæus, to whoſe care the funeral of Alexander had been 
committed, having now ſpent two years in making prepara- 
tions for it, much againſt the will of Perdiccas, ſet out from 
Babylon for Damaſcus, with intent to carry the king's body 
into Egypt. There was, it ſeems, a ſuperſtitious report, 
that where-ever his body was laid, that country ſhould flou- 
riſh moſt. Perdiccas therefore, out of love to his native 
ſoil, would have ſent it to the royal ſepulchres in Macedon ; 
but Arideus pleading the king's expreſs direction, would 
carry it into Egypt, "which Perdiccas could not hinder, FUR 
commander therefore executed his intention with all i 
nable magnificence, Ptolemy, as ſoon as he knew of 12 
coming, -marched in perſon to meet the corpſe as far as Sy- 
ria ; he did not, however, convey it to the temple of 
Hammon, but contented himſelf with repoſing it in a noble 
temple, which for this purpoſe he built in the city of A- 
lexandria, and by this reſpect ſhewn to his dead 4A drew 
numbers of his veteran ſoldiers to his ſervice, which proved 
mighty conſequence to him in his affairs, as we ſhall quick- 
e. 

Perdiccas having full intelligence of his enemies deſigns, 
and perceiving that he ſhould' have to deal with a veteran 
army out of Greece, and with the numerous forces of Pto- 
lemy at once, he called a council of his friends, in order 
to reſolve on the meaſures proper to be taken in fo nice 
a conjuncture. In this council it was unanimouſly deter- 
mined, that it would be beſt for Perdiccas to march with 
the kings, and the gallant army attending on their perſons, 
into Egypt againſt Ptolemy, while ſome commander of ap- 
proved abilities ſhould' make head againſt Artipater and 
Craterus, who, it was foreſeen, would tranſport an army 
from Macedinis to make war upon Perdiccas, This cap- 
tain was immediately found in Eumenes; him Perdiccas or- 
dered to his government, creating him at' the ſame time 
Captain-general of the countries as far as the Helleſpont. 
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Alcetas the brother of Perdiccas, and Neoptolemus the go- 
vernor of Armenia, had directions to obey the orders of Eu- 
menes, which not a little diſpleaſed them. Theſe things ſet- 
tled, Perdiccas his march towards Egypt o. 

Eumenes, when he came to his province, found things in 
a very uncouth fituation ; he had indeed an excellent body 
of foot, but were mueh inclined to mutiny. 
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Eumenes 
deftats 

Neopto- 
2 lemus and 


optolemus, who Id have aſſiſted him, began already Craterus. 


to betray an inclination to deſert him, and Alcetas, as 
ſoon as Antipater and Craterus approached, was prevailed 
on to be neuter in a war made againſt his brother. er 
offers than had corrupted theſe two were made to Eumenes, if 
he would concur with Antipater and Craterus. He anſwer- 
ed, That he believed it would be ſome time before he could re- 
concile himſelf to Antipater his old enemy, the rather, becauſe 
he had a way of treating his friends like enemies. As for 
Craterus his old friend, he would be glad to be an inſtrument 
of reconciling him to Perdiccas, whom he was determined not 
to deſert. ring theſe tiations, Eumenes had. raiſed a 
body of three thouſand fix hundred horſe, partly by beſtow- 
ing horſes on the ſoldiers he could confide in, and partly by 
encouraging the Cappadocians to addict themſelves to miktary 
affairs. By this contrivance he gained not only a great body 
of cavalry on which he might depend, but alſo ſtruck the 
phalanx with ſuch awe, that they in ſome meaſure left off 
their old turbulent humour. Neoptelemus earneſtly defiring 
to gain the friendſhip of Craterus by ſubduing his old friend 
Eumenes, contrived to attack him ſuddenly ; but Eumenes was 
too quick for him, and falling in the beginning of the en- 
gagement on his horſe, routed them intirely, compelling 
Neoptolemus to make his eſcape with only three hundred men 
to Anti pater and Craterus; then he fell upon the phalanx of 


Neoptolemus's army, and, having diſordered them, offered 


to receive them into his own troops, if they would take an 
oath of fidelity to the kings, which they readily did. This 
ſucceſs was far from making Eumenes ſecure ; he knew very 
well, that he had beaten Neoptolemus, and increaſed 
his own army, yet he had ſtill to deal with very odd people; 
for he was confcious to himſelf, that if 2 
were to fight againft Cratgrus, w 
2 executing his P would infallibly de- 
ſert him. When therefore he had intelligence that Antrpater 
was, marched into Cilicia, and that Craterus and Neoptole- 
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mus Were in full march againſt bim, he told his own army, 
that N. and Pigris, with ſome Cappadecian and 
Paphlagonian horſe, were marching to ſurprize them ; 
E 
night. When they came to engage, he placed a body o 
reign horſe, over-againſt Craterus, commanded by Pharna- 
A ordering them to charge home, and not 
to give the enemy any time to ſend heralds or 
They performed their commiſſion ſo well, that Craterus, 
who fought bravely at the head of his troops, was mortally 
wounded before he was known. Zumenes in the mean time 
engaged Neoptolemus perſonally, and both of them falling 
together from their horſes, fought | our aftrrwands.0n foos, 
till Eumenes gave Neoptolemus à mortal wound in the neck, 
and proceeded to ſtrip. him of his arms, invei bitter- 
ly — him for his vanity and perfidy, whereby ſo much 
miſchief had been ; then ret to the centre of 
his army, he found Craterus yet living, over whom he wept 
and lamented, permit 4 4 
they had taken an oath of fidelity, 
ters; yet in breach of that oath, 
to Antipater in Cilicia, leaving 
having gained two fignal victories in 
ever, was more than ballanced nit by ah 
— — 
— I Eng Don 
their favourite Craterus, But ĩt 
2 


pu 

bels. This was fo far from mending the matter, that it made 
it much. worſe, his foldiers beginning to mutter, that he, 
Who was but tutor to their princes, ſhoukd never become a 
tyrant over them who'had been allowed all liberty even by 
Alexander himſelf; neither was it the private y who 
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ta a true ſenſe of his error ; he therefore altered his whole 
conduct, careſſed the foldiers, treated the officers familiar- 
ly, and encouraged all by fair words and fine promiſes. 
Then he brought them to paſs the river Nile, and to attack 
Ptolemy in his retrenchments. The army on this occaſton 
behaved with all the bravery imaginable, and, as they had 
the advantage in numbers, attacked ſeveral times. But 
Ptolemy, on the other hand, fighting in a fortification, being 
himſelf a great captain, expoſing his perſon freely, and hav- 
ing ſcarce a man in his troops, who was not deſirous of loſ- 
ing his life in his cauſe, maintained his poſt ſo well, that 
Perdicras was forced to retire ; and, having marched a great 
part of the night, attempted to repaſs the river. Part of his 
forces actually got over by wading up to the chin; but on 
a ſudden the river grew deeper, and the ſtream ſo much 
ſtronger, that ao more could paſs : This accident occaſioned 
2 great deal of ſpeculation ; but the true cauſe was this; ſo 
great a body as at firſt paſſed having ftirred, and, as it were, 
digged the looſe ſand at the bottom of tie river, the ſtream 
had carried it away. Perdiccas, like an indefatigable officer, 
had recourſe to various expedients ; but they all proved in- 
effectual; at laſt he ordered the forces which had paſſed to 
retura, which they accordingly did, but with the loſs of two 
thouſand men half drowned, and half eaten by the croco- 
diles. Upon this misfortune the phalanx mutinied, and a 
hundred principal officers, among whom was Pithon, imme- 
diately went over to Ptolemy. A troop of horſe following 
the example mutinied alſo, and having ſurrounded the ge- 
neral's tent, ſome of them entered and murdered him. The 
next day they held a conſultation ; but before they reſolved 
upon any thing, Peelemy came to them, and brought with 
him a vaſt quantity of proviſions, which he freely beſtowed 
upon them, kindly ſaluting every battalion of Macedonians, 
embracing their officers, and offering them all that was in 
his power. In this aſſembly Aridæus and Pithon were choſen 
protectots of the kings 4. 
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Two days after the death of Perdiccas, news arrived in Pithon and 


the camp of the victory gained by Eumenes, which, had it Aridzus 
arri 


rived. ſooner, would certainly have ſaved that general's /ucceed. 


life. As it was, it ſerved only to heighten 
af his friends ; for the ſoldiers in a rage put all of them to 


talanta, the ſiſter of Perdjecas and wife to Attalus the ad- 
miral ; they likewiſe proſcribed Eumenes, and fifty perſons 
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of quality with him : amongſt whom was Alcetas, Perdic- 
cus's brother, who had fo ſcandalouſly fat ſtill at the begin- 
ning of the war. Mn thus glutted their reſentment, they 
quitted Egypt, and, under the command of Arideus and 
Pithon, marched back again into Cezlo-Syria. In this march, 
Eurydice the wife of king Philip began to l pretty much 
upon her, which — and Pithon were very much diſ- 
pleaſed at; yet finding the army more inclined to favour her 
than themſelves, they were forced to temporize till they 
come to Triparadiſus, where Antipater joined them. There 
2 grand council was held, in which the new elected tutors of 
the kings reſigned their offices, and Antipater was Choſen 
fole proteftor with ſovereign power. He was no leſs diſſa- 
tisfied with Eurydice's behaviour than his predeceſſors had 
deen, and therefore began to check her, which irritated 
ber ſo much, that in a ſet oration ſhe accuſed him to the 
army ; and though he made a long and laboured anſwer, yet 
fuch a ſedition enſued, that Artigonus and Selencus were forc- 
ed to reſcue him at the peril of their lives, as well as his. 
However, after ſome days the matter was adjuſted, and the 
adminiſtration again put into the hands of Antipater. When 
things were a little quiet, and the army with pro- 
miſes as to their pay, Antipater proceeded to make a new 
diviſion of the provinces *. 


Antipater Egypt, Libya and the parts adjacent, were given to Pto- 
divides the lemy, which could not be avoided ; for he would not have 
2 parted with them, if Autipater had given them to any body 


elſe. Syria was confirmed to Laomedon. Philoxenus had 
Cilicia. "Me ſopotamia and Arbelitis were given to Ampbi- 
macus. Ba was beſtowed on Seleucus. Sufiana fell to 
Antigenes, who commanded the Macedonian filver-ſhrelds, 
becauſe he was the firſt who oppoſed Perdiccas. Peuceſtas 
held Perfia. lemus had Caramania given him. Pithon 
held Media, as far as the Caſpian ſtreights. Staſander had 
Aria and Drangia. Philip Partbia. Staſanor Bactria and 
Sogdia. Sybirtius Arachoſia. Oxyartes, the father of Roxa- 
na, Paropamifis. Python the country-between this province 
and India. Porus and Taxiles held what Alexander had given 
them, becauſe they would not part with any of their domini- 
ons. padecia was affigned to Nicanor. Phrygia Major, 
Lycaenta, Pamphylia and Lycia were = to —_ — 
Caria to Caſſander. Lydia to Clytus. Phrygia the leſs 

Aridzus. Caſſunder was appointed general of the horſe. 
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The command of the houſhold troops was given to Auti- 
gonus, With orders to proſecute the war againſt Zumenes, 
who was now reputed a public enemy. Antipater, when 
he had thus ſettled all things, returned home to his own pro- 
vince with the kings, much commended, and highiy admired 
by all the Macedonians c. 

As for Eumenes, he began to provide for the war, which Eumenes 
he foreſaw was breaking upon him, with all imaginable pru- prepares to 
dence. Alcetas the brother of Perdiccas joined him; ſo did defend 
Attalus with the fleet. This officer, on the firſt news of 5:im/e/. 
the death of his brother and his wife, ſailed with the navy Year of 
under his command to Tyre, where Archelaus was governor, the F lood, 
by the appointment of Perdiccas, who had alſo intruſted him 379. 
with eight hundred talents. This governor retained ſo grate- Chrit, 
ful a ſenſe of the favours done him by his deceaſed patron, 320 
that he willingly received Attalus, and readily paid him the 
money which had been left in his hands. Here alſo Attalus 
collected ſuch of the friends and ſoldiers of Perdiccas, as 
repaired to him, with whom he afterwards failed to Eume- 
nes. Among the principal officers in the camp of the laſt- 
mentioned general, there was one Perdiccas, whom he truſt- 
ed much. This man prevailed on a body of three thouſand 
five hundred horſe to deſert with him, and with them march- 
ed a conſiderable diſtance from the camp. Eumenes did not 
purſue him the firſt night; but as the ſecond drew on, he 
ſent one Phenix, with four thouſand choice foot and a thou- 
ſand horſe, through certain by-ways. Theſe ſurprized the 
traitor and his ſoldiers, and them all priſoners to the 
camp of Enmenes, who hanged Perdiccas, and a few of thoſe 
who were principally concerned, receiving the reſt into fa- 
vour. It was not long before a engagement hap- 
pened, wherein Eumenes, through the treachery of Apollo- 
nides, general of his horſe, was totally routed, with the loſs 
of eight thouſand men. However, he performed on this 

one of the moſt extraordinary actions that we find 
recorded in hiſtory ; for, with the ſcattered remains of his 
army, ftriking off into a road parallel to that by which 
the enemy purſued him, he paſſed by them unperceived, 
and returned to the field of battle, where gathering all the 
wood that could be found in the adjacent villages, he burned 
all the dead bodies of his ſoldiers in one heap, and thoſe of 
his officers in another ; covering the aſhes of each with a 
large mount of earth. Then diſmifling ſuch of his ſoldicrs 
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as were fick, wounded, or were unable to bear fatigue, he, 
with ſix hundred men, retired into the caſtle of Nora, a 
place exceeding)y ſtrong, by its ſituation on the top of an 
macceſſible rock, well fortified, and ſtored with all ſorts of 
proviſions, where he reſolved to abide a ſiege, hoping that 
Alcetas and Attalus would be able to raiſe ſuch a body of 
troops, as might enable them to deliver him before the cal- 
tle could be reduced. Antigonus immediately cauſed the 
place to be inveſted ; but when he was informed how well 
it was provided, and how reſolute thoſe men were who 
had choſen to be fhut up therein, for Eumenes had none with 
him but ſuch as . a favour, he began to deſpair of 
taking it by force. In order therefore to get over this matter 
as ſoon as le, he ſent to deſire a conference with 
Eumenes. Eumenes anſwered, that be had many eminent 
commanders in his army ; but, if himſelf ſhould be taken 
off, thoſe in the fort would be deſtitute of any comman- 
der. - Antigonus returned, That, as he was the greater man, 
he that he ſhould wave ſuch excuſes, and come 
to him. To which Emumenes replied, That while be had 
his ſword ia his hand, he held no man greater than him- 
ſelf. Antigonus thereupon ſept him hoſtages ; and Eumenes 
coming to the foot of the rock, Antigenut went thither to 
meet him. As foon as they met together, they embraced, 
having been formerly intimate friends. Then £Eumenes de- 
manded to have the provinces reſtored to him, exhorted 
Antigonus to act dutifully towards the kings, and behaved in 
all things as if they had treated upon equal terms. The 
Macedenians who were near, admired the courage and ſpi- 
rit of the man. Thoſe who could only ſee hum, were 
charmed with the ſweetneſs of his aſpect, and the beauty of 
his perſon ; for he was one of the handſomeſt men of his 
age, the moſt perfect in his exerciſes, and abſolutely free 
either from paſſion or pride. Ax laſt the throng of the ſpec- 
tators grew ſo great, that Antigonus was in pain for his 
perſon ; finding therefore that no accommodation could be 
made, he took Eumenes in his arms, aud ſo brought him to 
the paſſage of the rock, where they parted. Antigonus per- 
ceiving that the fiege would much incommode Lis affairs, 
ordered the place to be ſurrounded with a ftrong wall, and 
leaving a ſufficient body of troops to guard it, he marched a- 
gainſt Alcetas and Attalus. 28 

Tux celerity with which Antigonus marched into Piſidia, 


defeated where Alcetas and Attalus with their army lay, was ſuch, 
au killed. that he ſurprized them; and tho* their troops behaved very 


well, yet overcome with numbers, with elephants and the 
ſuperior 
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ſuperior {kill of the old Macedonian ſoldiers, they were to- 
tally beaten. Attalus, Docimus, and Poleman were taken; 
but Alcetas, with about ſix thouſand men, eſcaped to Ter- 
miſſus. Antigonus followed him and inveſted the city, de- 
manding Alcetas. The magiſtrates were all for delivering 
him up; but the people of the city, to whom Aicetas had 
done innumerable favours, ſwore ſolemnly they would live 
and die with him. In this the magiſtrates acquieſced; but 
while the citizens were at thcir poſts, they ſent ſome of their 
ſervants to murder Alcetas, who, perceiving their intention, 
killed himſelf, His body being delivered to Antigonus, he 
firſt. uſed it deſpitefully, and after two days, when it began 
to corrupt, cauſed it to be thrown into the road, whencz 
it was taken hy the Termiſſians, and honourably buried, 
who were very hardly dcterred from burning their magiſtrates 
in their houſes t. 


*/3 


Antigonus receiving the news of the death of Antipater, Antigonus 
and that he had, by his will, appointed Polyſerchon tutor to re/olves te 
the Kings, he immediately conceived a great contempt of /eize Aſia. 


them all, reſolving to make himſelf lord of Aa. He had 
now an army of {1xty thouſand foot and nineteen thouſand 
horſe, many elephants, and treaſure in abundance. He began 
therefore to make no ſecret of his deſigns ; but to remove all 
the governors of provinces who were not in his intereſts. In 
this, however, he had not very great ſucceſs ; for Aridæus 
governor of Phrygia immediately began to arm, and when 
Antigonus threatened to deprive him of his province, as 


one who affected regal authority, he ſent him word his 


own intentions were honeſt, and that he armed, becauſe 
he looked upon him, Antigonus, to be a traitor. The next 
ſtep Antigonus took, was to bring over Eumenes ; in order to 
which he ſent a truſty perſon to confer with that great cap- 
tain in his caſtle of Nora, to defire him to forget the battle 
in Cappadicia, and to aſſure him, that if he would become 
his friend, he ſhould be the ſecond perſon in his court. Eu- 
menes gave a proper reception to theſe overtures; whereupon 
Antigonus framed an oath, which he ſent to the commanders 
of the troops forming the blockade of the caſtle of Nera, 
with inſtructions, that on Eumenes's ſwearing thereto, they 
ſhould raiſe the ſiege. The purport of this oath was, that 
he thould be faithful to Autigenus, and have the fame fricnds 
and enemies with him. When this oath was tendered to 
Fumenes, he obſerved that it was not properly drawn; where- 


wre, inſtead of Antigenus, he inferted Cipmaoigs, the kings, 


Dio pos. ubi ſupra. 
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and the royal family. This change the Macedonians immedi- 
ately approved, and on Eumenes ſwearing, they inſtantly ſet 
him and his friends at liberty. He no ſooner regained his 
freedom than he began to collect forces for the defence of 
the kings, whoſe authority, he ſaw 2 was on the ve- 
ry point of being extinguiſhed in Aſia. t when Antigo- 
nus was informed of what had happened, he was extremely 
angry, and ſent to his generals to make war on Eumenes, 
and, if poſſible, to ſecure his perſon ; but theſe orders came 
too late, for Eumenes, having collected about two thouſand 
foot and five hundred horſe, quitted Cappadocia, and marched 
towards mount Taurus uv. 

Polyſperchon finding himſelf exceedingly diſtreſſed, through the 
wickedneſs of many, and the extraordinary power of Antigonus, 
ſought out all poſſible methods to ſecure himſelf and the kings 
from deſtruction. To this end he invited Olympias, who, for 
fear of Antipater and his contrivances, had fled from Mace- 
don to Epirus, to return, and take upon her the education of 
Alexander's young fon. He likewiſe diſpatched letters in his 
own name and hers, to Eumenes, whereby he conſtituted him 
general for the kings in Aſia, ordering the governors to pay 
him five hundred talents to indemnify him for his loſſes, and 
aſſigning him a thouſand filver ſhields for his guard. Olympi- 
as alſo wrote to him herſelf to deſire his advice, whether ſhe 
ſhould remain ftill in Epirus, or return into Macedonia. 
She likewiſe exhorted him to remain firm to the intereſts of 
the royal family, for that ſhe and her children put their whole 
confidence in him. Emumenes in anſwer wrote her word, that 
to him it appeared moſt adviſeable for her to remain in Epirus, 
where ſhe was, till the war was over. As for himſelf, he 
promiſed to be ever obſervant of the intereſt of the royal fa- 


mily, and to hazard all things in order to check the torrent of 


Antigonus's ambition. He ſaid he was the rather inclined to 
this, becauſe the tenderneſs of the young Alexander's age, 
and the all- graſping diſpoſition of his father's captains, left 
an honeſt man no part to act, but that of ſacrificing his own 
concerns to the public ſafety, To ſhew that his loyalty did 
not conſiſt in words, when his enemies were retired into Cap- 
padocia, he made a quick turn into Cilicia, where he joined 
Antigenes and Teutamus, who had three thouſand of the Argy- 
raſpidæ or filver ſhields, under their command. They re- 
ceived him with all the marks of deſerence and reſpect which 

they could poſſibly deviſe; but he very quickly perceived, 
that neither they, nor the reſt of the commanders who reſoxt- 
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ed to him, eſteemed him in their hearts ; but on the contra- 
9. envied him. He therefore applied himſelf to two things; 
rſt, the leſſening of their malice; and ſecondly, providing 
for his own ſafety. With reſpect to this he re fuſed the five 
hundred talents and the title of general, ſaying, That great 
wealth and high titles were of no uſe to @ man who ſought to 
ſerve his ſovereign, and not to be a prince himſelf. As to that, 
he borrowed large ſums of thoſe who hated him moſt, and 
thereby made them careful of his ſafety, left they ſhould loſe 
their money. With this money he furniſhed ſuch friends as 
he could truſt, ordering them to raiſe ſoldiers, and to give 
them more pay than was abſolutely neceſſary, rightly con- 
ceiving, that numbers would reſort to him, in hopes of ex- 
traordinary pay, who might afterwards be induced to ſerve on 
moderate terms. By theſe arts, before Antigonus was aware, 
he had aſſembled an army of fifteen thouſand men. Theſe pro- 
ceedings raiſed the admiration of all his cotemporaries; but, 
however, they were ſo far from raifing him in his own mind, 
that he contrived therein a ſcheme for lefſening his own autho- 
rity, and putting himſelf upon the ſame rank with all the reſt 
of the captains. He told the officers of the army, that he 
had in a dream ſeen Alexander, adorned in his royal robes, 
ſitting on his throne, and giving orders, as he was wont, to 
all his commanders. He gave it therefore as his advice, that 
a tent of ſtate ſhould be erected, wherein there ſhould be pla- 
ced a throne of gold, with all the enſigns of royalty thereon, 
before it an altar of the ſame metal, whereon each of the cap- 
tains ſhould offer incenſe, after which they ſhould take their 
ſeats indiſcriminately, and conſult for the public ſafety. By 
this means he appeaſed the diſſenſions among the great, and 
inſpired the common ſoldiers with enthuſiaſtic bravery. An- 
tigonus in the mean time, ſent Philotas with letters to the 
army, promiſing the filver ſhields mighty rewards, if they 
would deliver up Eumenes. They read the letters, and deba- 
ted upon them, of which Eumenes having ſome notice, he 
went into the aſſembly, and told them, that the Macedonians 
were not wont to conſult, whether they ſhould obey their 
prince, or deliver up his officers to traitors ; and that it leſs 
became them ſo to do, whom not Antigonus, but Alexander, 
had ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed. This determined the ſoldiers 
at that time to reject the offers of Antigonus. Eumenes then 
marched into Phænicia, that he might be near the ſea. This 
province Ptolemy had ſeized; wherefore Eumenes made no 
ſcruple of conquering it, ſaying, That all were his enemics 
who knew not their duty. Bur when Antigonus had defeated. 
M m 2 the 
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the royal navy, and then marched againſt him in perſon, 
Eumene; thought it more expedient to retire into the higher 


provinceg, which he did ſafely, notwithſtanding that he paſ- 


ſed over the rivers Tigris and Euphrates in ſight of the ene- 
my w. 


The gover- Eumeneaswintered with his army on the frontiers of the 
nors of the province of Babylon. Pithan and Seleucus, who were go- 
upper pro- yernors, one of Media the other of the territory of Babylon, 


— Join ſought by all means to debauch his ſoldiers. Theſe attempts 
"IM, 


were, however, till ineffectual, and Enumenes having paſſed 
the river Tigris in ſpight of them, advanced into Sr/iana, 
where he was immediately joined by Peuceſtas, Palemen, 
Sybirtius, Staſunder, Androbazus, and , Eudamis, with up- 
wards of twenty thouſand mcn and twenty elephants. The 
firſt thing that happened after this junction, was a diſpute a- 
bout the command, to which every one of the governors 
laid claim, and Eumenes was never thought of. At laſt they 
were forced to come into his expedient of mecting in a tent. 
This was done for the preſent ; for every one of them hoped, 
by careſſing the ſoldiers, to carry his point in time; and in- 
deed they all carried it in their turns, for the army ſaluted 
every one of them general when they were eating at his coſt, 
But when Antigonus drew near, they called out for Eumenes, 
ſaying openly, that, when fighting was the buſineſs, they 
would have no general but him. This, however, occaſioned 
no difturbance, for the generals were as ready to ſubmit to 
him as the ſoldiers, none caring to charge themſelves with the 
weight of a command, where the leaſt wrong ſtep would 
forfeit all their power and their lives into the bargain. Eu- 
menes then led the army to the Tigris, drawing them up ir. 
excellent order on the banks, where he waited for Autiganus. 
That ambitious captain marched firit to Szja, and finding 
that caſtle held by Xenophilus, he left Seleucus with a corps 
of troops to beſiege it, and then marched on to fight Eumenes. 
The climate was exceſſively hot, the ſoil dry and ſandy, ſo 
that his troops were prodigiouſly fatigued. At laſt he arrived 
on the banks of the Copares, a very rapid river running into 
the Tigris about eight miles from the camp of Eumenes. Here, 
with a few flat-bottomed boats, he paſſed over fix thouſand 
horſe and two thouſand foot, giving ſtrict orders to the latter 
to entrench themſelves as ſoon as they were over. As for 
the horſe, they diſperſed themie!ves for the conveniency of 
forage. The foot had ſcarce formed themſelves, and conſi- 
dered the ſituation of the place, before they found themſelves 
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in danger of being puſhed into the river by their own horſe, 
whom Eumenes had ſurprized, and entirely defeated. They 
covered them as well as they could, and received bravely the 
charge of Eumenes at the head of 'fve thouſand men, with 
whom he had paſted the Tigris; but finding themſelves unable 
to bear up againſt theſe freſh troops, they threw themſelves 
in heaps into the boats, till they ſunk, affording Antigonus, 
and the reſt of his army, the melancholy ſpectacle of four 
thouſand of their companions killed and drowned, and as ma- 
ny taken priſoners, themſelves looking on. Antigonus was fo 
effectually checked by this ſudden blow, that he immediately 
N and left the army of the kings in poſſeſſion of the 
eld * 

THe deſign of Antigonus in retiring, was not to quit the Antigonus 
war, but remove the ſcene of it to ſome part of Afia, where marches it. 
he might act with more advantage; with this view he de- 7 Media. 
termined to march into Media, to which there were two 
roads, the one fate and pleaſant, the other through the coun- 
try of the Caſſeans, the ſame baſe and barbarous people, a- 
gainſt whom A/exander made an expedition immediately after 
the death of Hepbhe tian. Pithon, knowing well the temper 

of theſe mountaineers, very prudently adviſed Ant:norus ra- 
ther to quiet them with a ſum of money, than to attempt to 
paſs through their territories by force ; but that little ſuited 
the haughty diſpoſition of him to whom the counſel was gi- 
ven. Antigonus thought it unworthy of himſelf, and of the 
great army he commanded, to pay theſe highlancers for a 
paſſage. He therefore ſent Nearchus with the light-armed 
croops before in order to drive the Caſſeans from their poits, 
and directed him, when he had ſo done, to line the roads 
with his men. Antigonus led the phalanx himſelf, Pithan 
and a choice body of horſe bringing up the rear. The armv, 
however, paid dearly in their march for their rejecting Pi- 
thon's advice, The Caſſeans attacked them on all fides with | 
equal bravery and reſolution, fo that for nine days together | 
they ſuſtained the greateſt hardſhips; but at laſt coming 
down into Media, they were there ſo plentifully provided for, | 
and, through the care of Pithan, thecavalry fo well remounted, 
and the ſoldiers ſo effectually indemnified for their loſſcs, that 
the army reſumed its wonted alacrity z whereupon Av, 
determined to penetrate into the higher countrics, in order to 
diſplace thoſe governors who had fided with £ wmenes ?. 


» —" _ 
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Eumenes Tu confederate lords, underſtanding that Autigonus again 
marches in- drew near them, were much divided in their counſels ; ſome 
70 the upper of them were for retiring to the ſea-coaſts, where, in caſe 
prowmces. of any misfortune, they might receive aid from Polyſper- 
chon. The goveraors of the upper provinces, mindful of 

their private concerns were for marching back with the army, 

that they might ſecure their friends, Eumenes agreed in opi- 

nion with the former, yet ſided againſt his own opinion with 

the latter, foreſeeing that, if he had declared for marching 

into the maritime provinces, the army would neceſſarily have 

been divided, and thereby become too weak to effect a- 

ny thing any where. His afſent therefore having determin- 

ed the queſtion, they immediately marched into Per/is, and, 

in twenty four days march, reached Perſepolis. Here Peu- 
ceſtas made a grand feaſt for the army, and, having them 
Now in his own province, he loaded them with ſuch extrava- 
gant favours, that Eumenes began to ſuſpect he aimed at 
ſomewhat more than he ought. As ſoon as he entertained 
thefe ſuſpicions, he ſtruck out an expedient for bringing the 
army back to their former temper without hurting Peucęſtas. 
He cauſed a letter to be writ in Syrian characters, in the 
name of Orontes,governor of Armenia, importing that the 
party of Olympias had killed Caſſander, and that the power 
of the kings being thoroughly ſettled in Macedon, Polyſper- 
chon was about to paſs with a great army into Aa. This 
letter being directed to Peucgſtas, he readily gave credit to 
it, and publiſhed it in the army; whereupon all the officers 
paid their court to Eumenes, and thoſe were the forwardeſt 
who hated him moſt. Eumenes took all in good part, and, 
according to cuſtom, borrowed money of thoſe he feared, 
and thereby became maſter of their counſels. The news 
which Peucęſtas had received, occaſioned more feaſting, and 
Eumenes, contrary to his nature, was forced to drink hard, 
which threw him into a fever, out of which as he recovered, 
the generals received advice, that Antigonus drew near them. 
Immediately the army marched under the command of Peu- 
ellas and Antigenes, Eumenes being carried in the rear in a lit- 
ter. But when they were in the midſt of their march, the 
van of Antigonus's army appeared. Pemreftas inſtantly gave 
directions for forming a line of battle, but the ſoldiers abſo- 
Lutely refuſed to move any way till Eumenes ſhould appear. 
Hereupon he was brought in his litter with the curtains 
drawn back, and, after he had thanked the ſoldiers for their 
confidence in him, he made the necefiary diſpoſitions. When 
Autigonus drew near enough to perceive in what manner the 
confederate army was drawn up, he was exceedingly ſurpr.z- 
| ed, 
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ed, for he depended on the ſickneſs of Eumenes. At laſt per- 
ceiving the litter paſſing through the lines, he burſt out a 
laughing; and, turning to the officers who were near him, 
faid, It is not that army but yon litter that bids us battle. How- 
ever, he ordered a retreat to be ſounded, and contented him- 
ſelf with encamping in a very advantageous poſt * (C). 
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WII the armies lay over-againſt each other, Eumenes I Bartl 
received intelligence that Antigonus intended to decamp in the . 


night, he thereupon preſently gueffed, that his deſign was to 
put his army into quarters of refreſhment in the rich diftrict 
of Gabene. To prevent this, and at the ſame time to gain a 
paſſage into that country, he inſtructed ſome ſoldiers to pre- 
tend they were deſerters, whom he ſent into the camp of An- 
figonus, where they reported that Eumenes intended to attack 
them in their trenches that very night. But while Antigo- 
nus's troops were under arms, Eumenes marched for Gabene, 
which at length Antigome ſuſpeCted, and, having given pro- 
per orders to his foot, marched immediately after him with 
His horſe, ſending all his baggage to an adjacent city, that 
it might not incommode him. Freed from all incumbran- 
ces, pretty early in the morning, he, from the top of a hill, 
diſcerned Eumenes with his army marching below ; whereup- 
on he immediately diſpoſed his horſe, as if his infantry had 


* Idem, ibid. 


(C) Antigonus, a ſhort time after this, finding the country where 
he lay exceſſively waſted, and that it would be very difficult for 
him to ſubſiſt. ſent deputies to the confederate army, to ſollicit 
them, eſpecially the governors of provinces, and the old Macedo- 
nian corps to deſert Eumenes, and to join him, which at this time 
they rejected with the higheſt indignation. After the deputies 
were diſmiſſed, Eumenrs came into the aſſembly, and delivered 
himſelf in theſe words: Once upon a time a lion, falling in love 
with a young damſel, demanded her in marriage of her father. 
« The father made anſwer, that he looked on ſuch an alliance as 
a great honour to his family, but ſtood in fear of his paws and 
„teeth. leſt, upon any trifling diſpute that might happen between 
« them after they were married, he might exerciſe them a little 
too haſtily upon his daughter. Lo remove this objection, the 
*« amorous lion cauſed both his nails and teeth to be drawn imme- 
«« diately, whereupon the father took a cudgel, and ſoon got rid 
of his enemy.” This, continued he, is the very thing aimed at 
by Antigonus, who makes you large promiſes, till he has made 
himſelf maſter of your forces, and then beware of his teeth aud 


paws (9). 


| (9) Plut is vita Eumen. Diode, cn lib. xvili. 
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been behind the hill, whereby he deceived Zumenes, who 
would otherwiſe have marched on. Whereas, believing the 
whole army of Antigonus to be at hand, he faced about, 
and diſpoſed his troops in order of battle. By degrees the 
infantry of Antigonus came up, and, as they came up, formed 
behind the horſe. The whole of Eumenes's forces conſiſted 
of thirty five thouſand foot, fix thouſand horſe, and gone 
hundred and fourteen elephants. In the army of Antigonus 
were twenty cight thouſand foot, eight thouſand five hundred 
horſe, and ſixty five elephants. Antigonus charged the troops 
under Eumenes with great bravery. The battle was moſt ob- 
ſtinately fought, and the victory won and loſt ſeveral times 
by each party. At laſt, after a whole day's engagement, the 
ſtars began to appear, when Antigonu, had viſibly the worſt, 
yet his officers could not prevail upon him to retire from the 
field of battle; on the contrary, he encamped there with 
the troops yet unbroken, and ſent ſeveral perſons well mount- 
ed to give notice to thoſe who fled, that it would be their 
ſafeſt way to repair to his camp, which accordingly they did. 
He then buried his dead, which done, by forced marches he 
withdrew into Media, where he took up his winter-quarters. 
If Eumenes had been as abſolute in the command of his army 
as Antigonus was, the latter would not have eſcaped fo well, 
for Eumenes without doubt would have attacked him again, 
and, in all probability, would have totally routed bim; for 
whereas Antigonus had almoſt eight thouſand men killed and 
wounded, Eumenes did not loſe in the whole quite fifteen 
hundred; but the diviſions which reigned in the conſederate 
army, and the inſolence of the ſoldiers, hindered any thing 
more from being Jone, and even permitted Antigonus to in- 
ter the ſlain, whereby their victory was called in queſtion. 
However, according to the modern rules of war, Eumenes 
was the conqueror, inaſmuch as he carried his point, and 
actually brought his forces to winter in the rich country of 
Cabene, where they were five and twenty days march from 
the enemy *. 
Eumenes As ſoon as the army was in winter- quarters, and began to 
laft cam- tate thoſe advantages which the wiſdom of taeir general had 
paign. procured for them, they very ungratefully began to deſpiſe 
Year of him, and to pay all their court to the generals who treated 
the Flood, he(t, and, for the greater conveniency of receiving enter- 
2584. tainments, ſpread themſelves all over the country. Antigonus 


2 had his ſpies amongſt them, and from them he quickly re- 
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ceived intelligence of the bad ſituation of their affairs. As 
ſoon as Antigonus received theſe accounts, he reſolved, not- 
withſtanding it was the very depth of winter, to attempt ſur- 
prizing them; of which deſign he conceived the greater hopes, 
becauſe he was informed that there lay a paſſage through the 
deſerts, which, in nine or ten days time, would. bring him to 
Gabene; tho” by the ordinary rout it was twenty five days march 
from his quarters? Full of this mighty project, he gave out 
his orders for the ſoldiers to provide themſelves with ſuch 
proviſion for ten days as required no dreſſing, hoping by this 
contrivance to avoid lighting fires. But this proved ineffec- 
tual, for, after five days march, he and his forces found the 
cold ſo intenſe, that, to preſerve themſelves from periſhing, 
they were forced to make fires in the nights. Some ſhep- 
pherds, who were upon the hills ſurrounding theſe deſerts, 
perceiving theſe fires, diſpatched away meſſengers on drome- 
daries to carry advice to the confederate generals, who in- 
ſtantly called a council, wherein they ſhewed all the marks 
of terror and confuſion, and, acknowledging the miſerable 
ſituation of their affairs, by the troops being quartered at ma- 
ny days march diſtance, they neither propoſed nor reſolved 
on any method for defence. Eumenes obſerving their diſtreſs 
told them, that he would undertake to retard the march of 
the enemy for four or hve days, if in the interim they would 
aſſemble the troops. This promiſe, which to them appeared 
impoſſible to be fulfilled, they readily laid hold of, and im- 
mediately transferred to Eumenes the command of the troops 
which lay in the neighbourhood of the place where they 
were. As ſoon as Eurnenes could draw them together, he 
marched directly towards the enemy, and when he was near 


enough for them to ſee the fires in his camp, he extended his 


troops as much in front, as if the whole confederate army had 
been there, and cauſed as many or more fires to be lighted 
than would then have been neceſſary. When Antigonus 
perceived this, he concluded that Eumenes, having intel- 
ligence of his march, had led all his troops out of frefh 
quarters to meet him; he theretore quitted the road through 
the deſerc and turned through the ordinary one through towns 
and villages, that his ſoldiers might receive ſome refreſhment, 
and not be expoſed, after ſuſtaining fo great fatigues, to an 
unequal engagement with troops juſt come out of quarters. 
This was exactly what Eumenes foreſaw, and conſequently by 
that time Antizonus by the ordinary road arrived on the fron- 
tiers, the whole confederate army was aflembled, and ready 


to give him battle, which A4ntigonus did not decline. In the 


private councils, held by the. generals and governors of pro- 
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vinces, it was unanimouſly determined to make uſe of Eume- 
nes in the approaching battle, and then to rid themſelves of 
him; for they ſaw clearly in matters of moment, they nei- 
ther conſidered each other, nor were conſidered by the army ; 
but his advice and his conduct only were relied on. Eudamus 
and Phadimus, two principal perſons in the army, immediately 
gave Eumenes notice, not out of any good-will to him, for they 
hated him as much or more than any of the reſt, but becauſe 
he was very deeply in their debt. As ſoon as he was acquaint- 
ed with this treacherous conſpiracy, Eumenes retired to his tent, 
and in the firſt place put all his papers out of the way, that 
in cafe of the worſt none of his friends might be prejudiced 3 
he then conſidered with himſelf whether it might not be poſ- 
ſible for him to eſcape into Cappadocia; but then reflecting 
that his eſcape would be abdicating his command, and giving 
up the cauſe of Alexander's family, he generouſly reſolved to 
die, as he had lived, with the glory of never having done a baſe 
or unbecoming action. This reſolution once taken, he came 
out and encouraged the ſoldiers, the major part of whom were 
well- affected to him, and ſaluted him with loud acclamations. 
Fumenes thanked them for thoſe marks of their favour, and 
diſpoſed all things for a battle, never divulging any part of the 
information he had received, though he could not help ſaying 
ſometimes to his intimate friends, that he lived amongſt wild 
beaſts, by whom he expected ſome time or other to be torn 
in pieces. The battle was fought on the ſea-ſhore, and Eu- 
menes having the advantage in infantry, effectually routed the 
phalanx of Antigonns ; but his cavalry having the advantage, 
through the baſe treachery of Peucęſtas, Antigonus, who was 
alike preſent to himſelf in all circumſtances, perceiving that 
the engagement had raiſed a miſt of ſmall white duſt by the 
violent toſſing of the ſand, he made uſe of the obſcurity of 
the air to wheel round the army of Eumenes, and to poſſeſs 
himſelf of their baggage, a contrivance which availed him 
more than a victory would have done. As ſoon as the forces 
of Eumenes were returned into their camp, and were acquaint- 
ed with il e loſs of their baggage with the women and children, 
they were ready to mutiny. Teutamus, who commanded. a bat- 
talion of the fifver-fhields, and who had long inclined to An- 
i genus, took this opportunity of ſending to him, and demand- 
ung of him the booty he had lately taken. Antiganus return- 
ed him for anſwer, that he would willingly reſtore the filver- 
/hiclds, the baggage, and all elſe that belonged to them, and 
would be ready to do them what farther favours they ſhould 
requeſt, provided they would do him one, which was to de- 


liver up Kumenes, a flranger, a perſon once condemned by the 
| Macedonians, 
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Macedonians, and who had fince attarned power enough to do 
them conſiderable miſchiefs. The filver-ſhields immediately 
cloſed with this propoſition, ſcandalous as it was, and gather- 
ing about their unſuſpecting general, ſeized his ſword, pinioned 
his arms behind him, and in this plight prepared to deliver him 
up who had ſo long protected them from their enemies. As 
ſoon as that illuſtrious perſon perceived what they were about, 
he moſt earneſtly deſired that he might have leave to ſpeak 
to them, which when he had obtained, he in a very pathetic 
oration ſhewed them the folly and ill conſequences of ſuch a 
procedure, beſides the diſgrace that it would bring upon them; 
concluding with this petition, that ſince they were determin- 
ed to part with their general to regain their lumber, they would 
have the goodneſs to put him to death with their own bands, 
and not to deliver him up to his and their old enemy Antigo- 
nus, whom under his command they had ſo often beaten. 
The reſt of the army wept and lamented, but the filver-/hields 
cried out, Away with him ! Let us hear none of his fine ſpeeches, 
carry bim to Antigonus, and bring us again our wives and 
children. This being accagpinely performed, Antigonus, in 
purſuance of his promiſe, delivered up the baggage with all 
the women and children. As to Eumenes when thoſe who 
had him in cuſtody demanded how he ſhould be kept? 4s 
you would keep an elephant er a lion, anſwered their general. 
The fate of {fa was now decided, for Eumenes being given 
up, the governors ſubmitted and made the beſt terms they 
could, ſuffering their troops to be incorporated into thoſe of 
Antigonus. The only point which remained to be ſettled was 
the fate of the captive general. At firſt he was not only very 
ſtrictly confined, but loaded with heavy trons; but after ſome 
time, Antigonus was prevailed on to command part of the i- 
rons to be taken off; to allow him a ſervant to wait on him, 
and to permit his friends to viſit him. While things continu- 
ed in this ſtate, Eumenes would often ſay to thoſe who came 
to him, I wonder Antigonus pratradis my affair thus, and 
that he has not courage enough to put me to death as an enemy, 
or by ſetting me free to make me his friend. There was indeed 
a party in the army of Antigonus, at the head of whom was 
Demetrius his fon, who would have had him ſet Eumenes free, 
ſuppoſing that this would have bound him to his intereſts. 
But the reft of his friends, and the bulk of the army, earneſt- 
ly intreated him to put him to death, which, when the ar- 
my was about to march, he accordingly did. However, he 
and all his troops aſſiſted with great ſolemnity at his funcral, 
and after the body was burnt, he cauſed the aſhes to be put up 
in a ſilver urn, and ordered them to be tranſmitted to his 
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wife and children in Cappadocia. Hieronymus the Cardian, 
his moſt intimate friend, was taken by Antigonus into his fa- 
vour and councils. Antigenes, commander in chief of the 
filver-ſhields, was by his order put into a coffin, and burnt alive. 
Eudamu:, Celbanus, and many others of the enemies of Eu- 
menes, experienced a like fate b. 
He reſolves Antigonus had now nothing in his head but the executing of 
to change his old ſcheme of making himſelf lord of Aa; in order to 
the gover- which he reſolved to facrifice all ſuch as he ſuſpected, all who 
rer in all had obſtinately oppoſed him, and all who by the fickleneſs of 
the provin- their conduct had ſhewn they were not to be depended on by 
— any party. In the firſt place he reſolved to take off Pithon, 
who had done him ſuch eminent ſervice ; but who while 
they were in winter quarters in Media, had been tampering 
with the ſoldiers. Antigonus, to carry on his deſign, brow- 
beat all ſuch as found fault with Pithon's conduct, gave out 
to his friends that he intended to make him governor of all the 
upper provinces, and under this pretence drew him out of his 
own province of Media ; but as ſoon as he got him into his 
hands, he called a council of War, wherein charging him 
with treaſon, thoſe who had been formerly concerned with him 
were now out of fear moſt ready to give him up, fo that he 
was preſently convicted, and thereon inſtantly executed. He 
then appointed Orontobates a Mede governor of Media, but 
made Hippaſtratus general of the forces, which he left for 
the preſervation of the province. Such of the governors as 
he found could not be dif, oſſeſſed, he confirmed in their pro- 
vinces, Laſt of all, he ſent for Sybirtius, governor of Ara- 
chofia, in whom he confided. To this man he transferred the 
filver-fbields, openly affirming, that they would ſerve him to 
awe the barbarous nations ; but giving him privately to under- 
ſtand that it was his deſire that they ſhould be put out of the 
way as expeditiouſly as poſſible, as a race of ſeditious villains 
unworthy of returning to Greece. Theſe things performed, 
he ſtript Peuce/tas of the government of Perſia, where he was 
prodigiouſly beloved, and appointed Afclepiadorus in his ſtead. 
All the money and rich curioſities which were in the treaſury 
of Suſa he ſeized to the value of fifteen thouſand talents, and 
out- of the ſpoils and the treaſure he found in other places, he 
collected ten thouſand talents more, with which prodigious 
maſs of wealth, he doubted not to carry all his deſigns into 
execution, Being not a little encouraged alſo from this conſi- 
deration, that by this time not only the famous captains, but 
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of the inferior officers who had ſerved under Alexander, a 
were deſtroyed, and put out of his way e. 

As ſoon as the ſeaſon of the year permitted, Antigonus Antigonus 
marched with all his army, and with the mighty treaſures 7@rches to 
he had collected, to Babylon, where Seleucus was governor. Babylon. 
This man had done the higheſt ſervices to Antigonus, and 
among theſe ſome very late ones ; for through him the citadel 
of Suſa, and all the wealth therein, had been delivered up to 
Antigonus. Upon this occaſion too, he did all, or rather 
more, than could be expected; for he feaſted the whole army 
at his own expence, and ſeemed to be no leſs pleaſed with the 
ſucceſs of Antigonus than he himſelf was. All this, however, 
could not ſecure him. The ambitious have no friends: All 
who pretend to ſerve them muſt be abſolutely their crea- 
tures. When therefore Seleucus had done all that was in his 
power, Antigonus demanded of him an account of the reve- 
nues of the province, which plainly diſcovered that he looked 
on him as a mere dependant. Seleucus, however, was very 
far from making any ſervile ſubmiſſions, or even ſecking to 
temporize any longer with a man whom he eſteemed no more 

than his equal. He told him the province of Babylon was 
conferred upon himſelf by the Macedonians as the reward of 
his ſervices, and that therefore he did not conceive he was any 
more bound to give an account than he had a right ro demand 
one. But when he had conſidered attentively the great power 
of Antigonus, and the ſmall capacity he had of reſiſting him, 
he began to conceive that he was in no ſmall danger, eſpeci- 
ally when he called to mind what hal befallen Eumenes, 
Pithan, and Peuceftas ; to ſecure himſelf therefore from ſuch 
treatment as they met with, and to eſcape being either mur- 
dered or depoſed, he with fifty horſe inſtantly made his eſcape, 

in order to fly to Ptolemy. When this was firſt known to 
Antigonus, he rejoiced at it exceedingly, being extremely 
pleaſed, that by this means he had got the province to himſelf, 
without proceeding harſhly with his old friend, and a man 
in high credit with the army, ſuppoſing that now he ſhould 
diſpoſe of every thing according to his pleaſure. But when 
the Chaldean prizſts informed him that they by their a/trologs- 
cal rules were certain, that if Seleucus eſcaped at preſent, 
he would be in proceſs of time not only a formidable, but 
ſucceſsful enemy, and that himſelf would fall in battle againſt 
him; Antigonus took it much to heart, remembering how 
theſe people had before foretold the death of Hepheftran, as 
well as that of Alexander. Terrihed therefore with gloomy 
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apprehenſions, he diſpatched away jſome choſen ſquadrons of 
horſe to ſeize on Seleucus ; but this method was taken too late 
he had already reached the territories of Ptolemy, where he 
remained in perfect ſafety. The chagrin this accident gave 
Antiganus made him redouble his diligence in diſpoſing of the 
reſt of the provinces to his own advantage. He quickly found 
how neceſſary all his care was, for before he had well taken 
theſe precautions, Seleucus had raiſed him ſuch a number of 
enemies, that, with all his mighty power, he had enough to 
do to defend himſelf. Ptolemy, Ly/imachus, Caſſunder, all 
leagued with Seleucus, in order to reduce the power of Anti- 


genus, that they might themſelves be ſezure in their poſteſh- 


ons: for though Al-xander the ton of Roxana was (till living 
yet Caſſander impriſoned both him and his mother, and treated 
them only as private perſons, of which though Anti gontas 
might be ſecretly glad, yet conceiving rightly that the putting 
on a contrary character would be of ſervice to his affairs, he 
openly inveighed againſt C://angder's conduct, and alledged, 
that he took up arms to vindicate the rights of the royal houſe ; 
whereas in truth he was the firſt who openly invaded them 
by aſſuming ſovereign power, though he did net indeed as yet 
take upon him the title of king d. 

As Antigonus immeviately after the eſcape of Seleucus had 


feizerSyria marched into Cilicia, in order to refreſh and recruit his army, 
and Phœ. ſo as ſoon as he was thoroughly informed of the confederacy ſet 


ntcia 


Vear of 


on foot againſt him, he determined to proceed firſt to hoſti- 
lities, and to fecure the provinces of Syria and Phœnicia at 


the Flood prefent in the hands of Ptolemy. He perfectly well diſcerned, 
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that, in caſe of a war againſt to many princes, his being maſter 
at ſea would be of the laſt importance; and he hoped by con- 
quering theſe countries, not only to have the Syrian and Phe - 
nician ports, but alſo their ſhipping, at his devotion. In the 
former deſign he ſucceeted, yet with great difficulty ; but in 
the latter he was totally diſappointed. Toppa and Gaza he 
reduced by force; s for Tyre it ſuſtained a ſicge of many 
months; with reſpect to the ſhipping, Ptolemy foreſeeing 
what would come to paſs, had withirawn them to Egypt. 
However, Antizenres pertifted in his former refolution ot be- 
ing maiter of the ſca; in order to which, he ordered vaſt 
quantities of timber to be cut down in mount Libanus and 
other places in his dominions, which being ſent to the ports 
reſpectively neareſt to the places where they were cut, he 
had a vaſt feet immediately upon the ſtocks. The wiſdom of 
tis procceiling appeared evident! from an accident which 
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happened to him at the ſiege of Bre, where while he lay 
with his army on the {ea-coalt, Seleucus with part of Ptole- 
my's fleet paſſed by in ſpite of him, which exceedingly diſpi- 
rited his forces; but Antigenus reſtored their courage by affur- 
ing them that before the end of that ſummer he would have 
five hundred ſhips of war at Ca, which would be more than 
ſufficient to drive the enemy out of it; and this promiſe, by 
his great care and regular payment of all demands, he ef- 
fectually performed. But as all human abilities are circum- 
ſcribed, whence it becomes impoſſible for one man to attend 
to all things, while Antigonus was intent upon theſe important 
affairs, the army of Caſſunder made a great progreſs in the 
Leſſer Aſia ©. 


To remedy this evil, Antigonus marched thither with a Antigonus 
great part of his army, leaving his ſon Demetrius with the r Cat- 
reſt to preſerve the conqueſts he had made in Syria and Phe- nder. 


nice. That prince was not above twenty-two years old, but 
of abilities far beyond his years; he was brave and generous 
in the higheſt degree, well verſed in war, and a great deſpi- 
ſer of thoſe arts and ſhifts by which cunning men pals for wiſe 
ones ; he was kind to his friends, gentle to his enemies, and 
had an innate clemency, untinctured with private deſigns or 
future proſpects; if with all this his greatneſs had not ſupplied 
tim with flatterers, who led him not to poliute, but to piunge 
himſelf into the groſſeſt vices, he would have been che wor- 
thieſt, as well as one of the moſt remarkable princes of the age 
in which he lived. His amiable qualities gained him the love of 
the army committed by his father to his charge, and he became 
very agreeable tothe inhabitants of the provinces over which he 
preſided for the ſpace of a year, while his father made war 
upon Caſſander, and fo effectually humbled him, that he was 
content to make a peace on very indifferent terms, which, 
however, when he had better conſidered of it, he preſently 


broke and joined again with Ptolemy and Scleucus, to give 
Anti genus all the trouble he could f. 


THe diverſions given by Caſſander to the arms of Ant/gonus Ptolemy 
afforded Ptolemy an opportunity of making a deſcent in Cœlo- 7ecovers 
Syria, and afterwards in C:/:c:a, out of which province he car- Syria. 


ried great ſpoils into Egypt. On hisreturn thither, Scleucus inſti- 
gated him to invade Syria aad Panic, thewing how detrimen- 
tal a thing it was to his affairs for theſe provinces to remain in the 
bands of tis enemies. Ptolemy, entering readily into the reaſon 
of the thing, began initant:y to ſet on foot all the ucceſſary 
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preparations for a wat in thoſe parts. At laſt, when all things 
were in readineſs, he entered Syria with a gallant army ; -but 
he had advanced no farther than Gaza, when Demetrius put 
a ſtop to his progreſs by offering him battle ; a general engage- 
ment enſued, which was very obſtinate and bloody; it ended 
however, in the total overthrow of Demetrius, who had five 
thouſand men flain, and eight thouſand taken prifoners. A- 
mong the tormer was Python, whom his father had affigned 
him for his collegue ; he had been a principal officer in the ar- 
my of Alexander, was a man of great abilities, and after the 
death of Eumenes had been received by Aatigonus into the firſt 
place of his confidence and eſteem. After this rout, Deme- 
trius retired with the remains of his army to Axotus, from 
whence he ſent deputies to Ptolemy to beg leave to bury his 
dead, which favour was not only granted him, but Ptolemy and 
Seleucus ſent him back his royal pavillion, his whole equipage, 
and all the priſoners who had any dependence on his family. 
The reſt of the priſoners were ſent into Egypt. Demetrius 
finding it ĩimpoſſible for him to make head againſt the victo- 
rious army, abandoned Phanicia, Paleſtine, and Syria to the 
victor. Tyre indeed made ſome reſiſtance. Andronicus com- 
manded therein, who not long before had taxen it for Antigo- 
nies, He was a man of ſpirit, and therefore abſolutely refuſed 
to part with a place of ſuch importance tamely. The city 
therefore was inveſted, but in a little time the gariſon mutini- 
ed, and Andronicus was forced to give it up to Ptolemy, who 
therewith recovered all that Autigonus had taken from him. 
Seleucus took this opportunity of requeſting his friend to com- 
ply with the promiſe he had made him, of furniſhing him with 
a body of troops for the recovery of the province of Babylon. 
Ptolemy very readily agreed to it, and affigned him a thouſand 
foot and three hundred horſe, with which inconſiderable aſ- 
ſiſtance, Seleucus not only poſſeſſed himſelf of Babylon, but 
alſo of Media and Swfiana, after having defeated Nicanor, who 
was governor of the former province for Antigonus. While 
Seleucus went on thus triumphantly, Ptolemy had a very unlucky 
accident; he had ſent Cilles his general with a conſiderable 
army to drive Demetrius out of Upper-Syria, where he with 
the remains of his army ſtill continued. This Ci/les, being 
a bold improvident man, highly contemned in himſelf an ene- 
my ſo often heaten ; for Demetrius had been driven from 

to poſt after the battle of Gaza, without being able to 
make any conſiderable ſtand, which was the reaſon. that 
Cilles doubted not but he would now retire as faſt as he 
ſhould preſs upon him; Demetrius having intelligence of 
this, reſolved to repair the falſe ſtep he had made at 
+ Gaza, 
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Gaza, by a quick proceeding here ; he therefore ſent a 
ſmall party of horſe to view the camp of Cilles, and being in- 
formed that all things there were in a very careleſs condition, he 
inſtantly determined with himſelf to fall upon them; which 
reſolution he executed with ſuch celerity, that he totally de- 
feated the enemy, and took Cilles himſelf with ſeven thouſand 
men priſoners. This action, as it contributed much to the 
zlory of Demetrius, and to the intereſt of his father Antigonns, 
ſo it gave the former an opportunity of returning that civility 
which Ptolemy had done him after the battle of Gaza, in re- 
ſtoring the principal priſoners then taken. Demetrius there- 
fore immediately ſent back Cilles and all his friends to the 
camp of Ptolemy, with the ſame compliment which had for- 
merly been made to himſelf ; that he fought not ſo much for 
intereſt as for glory. As ſoon as Antigonus, who was at that 
time in Phrygia, received advice of this victory, he inſtantly 
paſſed mount Taurus, and marched with all imaginable 
ſpeed to join his ſon, which having once performed, they 
marched with all their forces againſt Ptolemy, who clearly 
perceiving that he ſhould not be able to reſiſt ſo numerous an 
army, fluſhed with victory, demoliſhed moſt of the cities 
which were fortified in the provinces he had conquered, and 
then retired into Egypt with an immenſe load of ſpoil, and a 
vaſt number of people, not carried priſoners againſt their 
will, but who voluntarily followed his fortunes. Thus the 
provinces of Syria, Pbænicia, and Fudea, returned again to 
their old maſter &. 
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Antigonus, elated with this high run of fortune, conceived Antigonus 
in his mind a defire of ſubduing the Nabathæans or Arabs, makes war 
inhaditing the deſerts bordering on Fudea. Againſt theſe he on the 


diſpatched his general Athenæus, who at firſt proceeded v 


ery Arabs. 


warily in his expedition ; for having with him but four thou- Year of 


ſand foot and fix hundred horſe, he knew that in attacking fo * 


numerous a people, conduct would be of greater uſe than 
courage. He had intelligence that moſt 'of the Arabs were 
gone to a mart or fair, where the Syrians and they bartered 
their commodities, and that on this account their chief city 
Petra, where they left their wives and children, and their 
wealth, was but ſlenderly guarded. Upon this he marched 
with his forces three days and three niglits at an incredible 
rate; for, if the numbers are right in D72doruc, they mutt 
have gone ſixty miles in twenty four hours. This expedition 
effectually anſwered their end, for they inveited the place bo- 
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fore the Arabs had the leaſt intelligence; and having cut the 
guards to pieces, plundered the city, carried away a prodigi- 
ous booty, beſides five hundred talents in ready money; they 
then marched back again about twenty miles, when, through 
exceſſive fatigue, they were conſtrained to halt ; and lying in 
a careleſs manner, the Arabs, who had by this time intelli- 
gence of what had happened, followed them with ſuch expe- 
dition, that ſurrounding their camp, they put all therein to 
the ſword, fixty horſe excepted, who made their eſcape at 
the beginning of the attack. The Arabs were not ſatisfied 
with this; they ſent immediately deputies to Antigonus to 
complain of the injury offered them by Athenæus, and to ſhew 
the neceſſity they were under of treating him and his troops 
as they did. Antigonut, knowing that it was not in his power 
to revenge what had happened at preſent, ſent them for an-. 
ſwer, That Atbenæus had made this. expedition of his own 
head, and that he was very well pleaſed at what had befallen 
him. The Arabs, who knew how to diſſemble as well as 
he, feigned to be perfectly well ſatisfied of the truth of what 
he ſaid ; but, in the mean time, they poſted advanced guards, 
at all the avenues into their country, and placed men in all 
their watch-towers to prevent their being ſurprized again in 
the ſame manner. Their ſuſpicions and precautions were per- 
fectly juſt ; for Antigonus, as ſoon as he had recruited 
his army, ſent his ſon Demetrius, with four thouſand light- 
armed foot and as many horſe, to revenge the death of 
Athenzus. The young prince at the head of his forces paſſed 
in three days time through the deſert ; but when he arrived 
at the city of Petra, he found it well gariſoned, and that 
the country being thoroughly alarmed, all the cattle, and 
whatever elſe was worth taking away, had been long ſince 
ſecured. However, he cauſed it to be inveſted, and after- 
wards formally beſieged the place; the gariſon, however, 
made a glorious defence, and refuſed to hear of any terms, 
declaring that if they could have borne ſlavery, they needed 
not have retired, as it were, out of the world, and placed all 
hopes of ſafety in the ſtrength of a fortreſs and their own 
valour. Demetrius therefore finding that this would be a 
work of time, and knowing that his retreat would be attended 
with great hazard, gave the beſieged to underſtand, that pro- 
vided they ſent deputies to appeaſe his father Antigonus, made 
himſelf certain preſents, and ſent refreſhments to his army, 
he would be content to leave them. With theſe propoſitions 
they immediately complied, and Demetrius thereupon march- 
ed back to the lake of Aſphalter, of which he cauſed an exact 
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deſcription to be made, as alſo ſome computation to be framed 

of the profit of the bitumen taken thence, and of the quantity : 
of balm gathered from the famous plantation not far from that } 
place, ſo much admired, and prized under the name of balm 
of Gilead. Theſe things performed, he returned to his fa- 
ther, and gave him an account of his proceedings. Antigo- 
nus was very little pleaſed with the peace he had concluded 
with the Nabatheans ; but he highly applauded his ſon's 
diſcoveries, eſpecially on account of the profit he hoped to 
make of the bitumen and balm. He appointed therefore 
Hieronymus the Cardian one of the friends of Eumenes, and 
now his own, to ſuperintend thoſe he ſent to the lake to col- 
lect all the bitumen they could find, and to carry it to a 
place aſſigned, in order to be ſold for the uſe of Antrgonus. 
Hieronymus, who was now a man in years, executed this com- 
miſſion with all the prudence and fidelity imaginable, neither 
did he meet with any interruption from the Arabs, till ſuch 
time as they had collected the bitumen and were carrying it 
away. Then with fix thouſand men they came down, and 
ſurrounded thoſe who were employed in the work, and —_ 
cut molt of them to pieces, carried the bitumen clear off. 
Hieronymus himſelf eſcaped, and thus ended all attempts upon 
the Arabians b. 

As ſoon as Antigonus had received advice of the mighty Hemetri- 
progreſs made by Seleucus in the eaſt, he determined to ſend ys ſexe 
away his ſon Demetrius with an army to oppoſe him, which againff Se- 
accordingly he did; this army conſiſted of five thouſand Ma- leucus. 
cedonian foot, ten thouſand mercenaries, and four thouſand 
horſe, with whom the prince immediately marched towards 
Babylon. Seleucus was at this time in Media, intent on ſet- 
tling his affairs in the upper provinces, and Patrocles, whom 
he had left preſident of Babylon, perceiving that his forces 
would not be able to reſiſt the army of Demetrius, he firſt of 
all compelled the citizens of Babylon to abandon the place, and 
| to retire, ſome into the deſerts, ſome into Suſana, and ſome 
| to fly much farther ; he then withdrew himſelf and his troops 
| into ſuch faſtneſſes as he thought would effectually enable 
| them to defend themſelves. When therefore Demetrius en- 
tered Babylon, he to his great amazement found it deſerted, 
except the caſtles in which there were good gariſons, both ot 
| which he beſieged ; one he quickly reduced, and gave the 
ſpoil thereof to his ſoldiers ; but the other holding out till the 
time was expired, which his father had allotted him for this 
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expedition, Demetrius left five thouſand foot, and a thouſand 
horſe under the command of Archelaus to carry on the ſiege, 
and with the reſt of his forces marched away, ſuffering his 
ſoldiers to live, as he retired,” at diſcretion z whereby the 
hearts of the people were fo eftranged from himſelf and his 
father, that the Babylonians were ever after as firmly attach- 
ed to Seleucus, as if he had been their natural prince (D). 


(D) In this part of our work we make uſe of two authors, viz. - 
Diodarus and Plutarch, who differ from each other very often ; it 
is therefore but reaſonable that we ſhould acquaint our readers 
where, and upon what reaſons we prefer one to the other, and this 
we ſha!l do in few words. Diodorus had in view the writing a 
complete body of hiſtory, and therefore he is very exact in his 
chronology, and very vice in his deſcriptions ; with reſpe& to 
both, ufing the beſt authorities that were to be had in his days. 
Plutarch intended his lives chiefly as a moral performance, and 
therefore he is more careful in marking out of characters, than in 
accurately digeſting facts. On this account, in the order of time, 
and in the deſcription of ſieges and battles, we moſtly follow Dis - 
dorus ; but as to perional circumſtances, and what was either ſaid or 
done by the kings themſelves, we take Plutarch for our guide. On 
this occaſion it may not be amiſs to mention a particular faQ, 
wherein theſe hiſtorians do not agree, and wherein we ourſelves 
have taken the liberty to differ from a very judicious writer of our 
own nation. Diodorus informs us, that when Demetrius quitted 
Babylon, he left behind him Archelaus, with five thouſand foot and 
a thouſand horſe, to beſiege one of the caſtles, the other of which 
he told us Demetrius had taken and ſpoiled (10). Plutarch in his 
account of this tranſaction affirms, that Demetrius put a gariſon of 
ſeven thouſand men into the caſtle which he had reduced, but he ſays 
nothing of his leaving an army behind him (11). Dean Prideaux 
Joins theſe facts together, and makes Demetrius leave a gariſon of 
ſeven thouſand men, and an army of fix (12). It is expreſly faid 
by Diedorus, that his whole army conſiſted but of nineteen thouſand 
men; it ſeems to us therefore imprebable, that he ſhould leave 
thirteen thouſand behind him, and eſpecially when we conſider, 
that Plutarch ſays in ſo many words, he led back the groſs of his 
army. If we might have leave to offer a conjeQture, we think it 
not impoſſible, that Archelaus, when he found he could not take 
the other caſtle, repaired and gariſoned that which had been taken, 
with his corps of between ſix and ſeven thouſand men. This recon- 
ciles both the ſtories, offers violence to neither, and is perfectly 
conſiſient with the rules of good ſenſe, and of war. 


(10) Dicdor. Sicul. bib. xix. (11) Plutarch in Demetrio, & 
in Apophthegm. Reg. (12) Connection of the Old with the New 
Teftement, P. 1. Book viii. | 
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Demetrius, marching with his army into the Leſſer Aſia, 
found the city of Halicarnaſſus beſieged by Ptolemy ; where- 
he took ſuch meaſures as obliged that prince to raiſe his 
ſiege, whereby he acquired great reputation, and did his fa- 
ther eminent ſervice ; for immediately upon this, the confe- 
derate princes entered into a treaty with Antigonus, whereb 
it was agreed, that Caſſander ſhould hold Macedonia, Ly/i- 
machus Thrace, Ptolemy Egypt and its dependencies, and 
Antigonus all Afia ; with a proviſo, that the Grecian cities 
ſhould every-where be free. In this treaty it was alſo men- 
tioned, that theſe provinces were held in truſt only for Alex- 
ander Ægus, the ſon of Alexander the Great by Roxana, who 
had now held the regal title ſeven years alone, that is, from 
the time his collegue Arideus or Philip was murdered by 
Olympias. But very ſoon after this peace was made, Caſſan- 
der, who had before put to death the mother of Alexander, 
cauſed his wife and ſon, now about fourteen years of age, tobe 
privately ſlain alſo by the keeper of thecaſtle, wherein they were 
confined. From this time therefore thoſe who had been before 
governors of provinces were now ſovereigns, and we might here 
very well commence the reign of Autigonus and his fon Deme- 
trius in Afia ; but inaſmuch as they did not aſſume the title of 
kings till ſome time afterwards, we are inclinable to follow 
the example of Ptolemy, who notwithſtanding the death of A. 
lexander Ægus, reckons ſtill by the years of his reign, till 
Ptolemy Soter aſſumed the regal title as well as authority. But 
to proceed ; this peace was broke almoſt as ſoon as it was 


made, under pretence that Axtigonus had put gariſons into 


ſome of the Greek cities. Ptolemy then invaded Cilicia, and 
took ſeveral cities, while the reſt of his confederates attacked 
Autigonus elſewhere, all with very indifferent ſucceſs. De- 
meirius was ſent by his father into Cilicia to recover the cities 
there loſt, which he effectually performed; but in the mean 
time, Ptclemy reduced the greateſt part of the iſland of Cyprus, 
which was of great advantage to him. Soon after he made a 
deſcent into the Leſſer Aſia, where he made various conqueſts, 
as alſo in the Archipelago ; he likewiſe entered into a treaty 
with Cleopatra, ſiſter to Alexander the Great, who reſided at 
Sardis, and who in her turn had been ſolicited by Ca ſander, 
Antrgonus, and Lyſimachus, to marriage, but in vain. Yet 
now either out of regard to Piz/emy, who was every-where 
applauded for an excellent prince, or out of pique to Antigo- 
nus, on account of her being very ſtrictly looked after, the 
began to lilten to the propolitions made her, and actually at- 
tempted to make her cſcape to Plus camp. [he gover- 
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nor of Sardis, having intelligence of this, cauſed her and the 
ladies who were with her to be arreſted, as alſo the women 
attending on her perſon ; and to thoſe, in purſuance of the 
orders of Antigonus, he gave directions that they ſhould put 
her to death, which accordingly they did. When Antigonus 
received advice of this, he abſolutely diſclaimed all knowledge 
of the fact; and to make his innocence appear the clearer, 
he ordered the heads of the women concerned to be ſtruck 
off, and buried Cleopatra with great ſolemnity. Happy for 
him, if with her he could have buried the odium, which, in 
ſpite of all his artful contrivances, her death brought upon 
him 

Demetrius AN eager thirſt of glory put Demetrius the ſon of Antige- 
d:feats uu ON an expedition into Greece: his pretence was the ſet- 
Ptolemy ting the Grecian cities free; his real intent to aggrandize 
in a ſea- his father and himſelf by leflening the power of Caſſander, 
febt. who had gariſoned many of thoſe cities. We ſhall not here 
Year of meddle with that war, becauſe we have elſewhere given a ve- 
the Flood, ry full account of it ® ; we ſhall content ourſelves with ſaying, 
2693. that he performed very well all he promiſed, and as he diſ- 
Before poſſeſſed Caſſander of the cities, ſo he put no gariſons into 
Chriſt, them himſelf, but left them intirely at liberty, and, accord- 
306. ing to his father's commands, prepared to carry on the war 
. pint Ptolemy. In the firſt place he landed in Caria; then 
he ſailed into Cilicia, and having there recruited his army to 
fifteen thouſand foot, and five hundred horſe, and got toge- 
ther a fleet of upwards of one hundred and fifty fail of long 
ſhips, beſides tranſports, he made a deſcent on Cyprus. As 
ſoon as he had landed his troops, he, like a wiſe commander, 
drew his veſlels aſhore, and took ſuch precautions for their 
ſafety as were neceſſary, and then beſieged the cities of Ura- 
nia and Carpaſia, and took them. After this ſucceſs he ad- 
vanced towards Salamis, the capital city, wherein Menelaus 
the brother of Ptolemy commanded. This man was not on- 
ly a bold and vigilant, but alſo a very enterprizing officer. 
He reſolved to fight before he was ſhut up, that he might 
have ſome trial of the invader's forces, and alſo diminiſh 
them a little before they undertook a fiege. With this view 
having collected twelve thouſand foot and cight hundred horſe, 
he preſented himſelf to Demetrius, as he was marching to 
Salamis in order of battle. This young captain, no leſs fond 
of fighting than he, immediately engaged and routed his 
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forces, killing a thouſand on the ſpot, and taking three thou- 
ſand priſoners, whereupon Menelans fled with the reſt into 
Salamis, and prepared to make an obſtinate defence. Deme- 
trius inſtantly inveſted the city, and, as he piqued himſelf par- 
ticularly on being a great engineer, carried on his attacks 
with much ſkill and wonderful vigour, inſomuch, that Sala- 
mis was on the point of falling into his hands, when Ptole- 
- being informed of its condition, came in perſon to fave it. 

e arrived with his fleet at Citium about twenty miles from 
Salamis, and immediately ſent to deſire his brother to ſend 
ſixty ſhips which lay in the harbour to join his fleet ; but that 
was found impraQticable, for Demetrius on the firſt intelli- 
gence had equipped his fleet, and blocked up the mouth of 
the haven therewith. Ptolemy, notwithſtanding this diſap- 
pointment, weighed anchor and ſtood for Salamis, having 
with him one hundred and forty ſhips of war, and ten thou- 
ſand men on board two hundred tranſports. Demetrius had 
but a hundred and eight ſhips of war, beſides ten which were 
left to guard the mouth of the haven; however, he reſolv- 
ed not to ſhun an engagement. By way of precaution, he 
drew his cavalry down to the ſtrand, that they might cover 
any veſſels compelled to run aſhore, and receive ſuch as might 
be driven to ſwim for ſafety. The battle was very obſtinate 
and bloody : Ptolemy broke that wing againſt which he fought 
in perſon ; but Demetrius, chiefly through his own courage 
and ſkill in naval affairs, broke through the centre, and en- 
tirely defeated his enemies fleet. Juſt as the fight was 
over, and Demetrius returning in triumph, the ſixty ſail of 
ſhips broke out of the haven of Salamis, but were conſtrain- 
ed to ſail back again for fear of Demetrius. This was repu- 
ted the moſt glorious action of his life; for here he took forty 
ſhips of war, and ſunk fourſcore; he alſo took a hundred 
tranſports, with eight thouſand ſoldiers on board, which prov- 
ed of the laſt conſequence to him, for he incorporated moſt 
of them into his army. The largeſt ſhip in the fleet he cauſed 
to be fitted up after the beſt manner poſſible, in order to ſend 
in it certain lords to carry the news of his victory to Anti- 
genus, which, however, he delayed, till Salamis ſurrendered, 
whereby his priſoners were increaſed to ſeventeen thouſand ; 


among whom were Menelams the brother, and Leontiſcus the 


ſon of Ptolemy, both of whom he immediately ſiſcharged, 
and ſent home to Egypt, with all their friends and dependants, 
deſiting them to acquaint Ptolemy that he had not forgot the 
kindneſs done him in Cilicia. While Demetrius was ſettling 
his affairs in Cyprus, the meſſengers on board the gallcon 
ſailed to the coaſts of Syria“; and 4ritodemus, who was the 
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chief of them, went on ſhore, and with great parade inform- 
ed Antigonus of the complete victory gained by his ſon. It 
was upon this occaſion that the old man conceiving it of no 
longer uſe, laid afide his modeſty, and took the title of king, 
putting a crown upon his head, and ſending another to his 
ſon with a letter of congratulation, thus addreſſed, To the ex- 
cellent majeſty of king Demetrius. As ſoon as this was known 
in Egypt, the people, to ſhew their love for Ptolemy, com- 
pelled him to accept the ſame title; upon which Lyſimachus 
alſo aſſumed it, as did likewiſe Seleucus; and Caſſander ſuffer- 
ed it to be given him, though he did not make uſe of it in a- 
ny of his writings x. 

IT may ſeem ſtrange that ſo politic, as well as fo ambiti- 
ous a prince as Antigonus was, ſhould thus aſſociate his ſon in 
the empire, and permit him not only to wear the title of king, 
but to ſhare alſo in the adminiſtration ; but if we conſider at- 
tentively this tranſaction, we ſhall agree, that in this he was 
more happy, than either in his titles, or in his kingdoms. 
For Demetrius was not only dutiful and loyal to his father, 
but had ſo warm an affection for his perſon, that he was, in 
the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, Antigonus's beſt friend. As 
all degrees of bliſs are either heightened or leſſened by compa- 
riſon, ſo the happineſs of Antigonus in this reſpect appeared 
with the brighter luſtre on account of the family diſſentions 
in the courts of his ſeveral rivals; of which he was ſo ſenſible, 
that having given audience one day to the embaſſadors of 
Caſſander, Ptolemy, and Lyfimachus, and they being with- 
drawn, he ordered them to be called back, becauſe his fon 
Demetrius coming in warm from hunting, went into his fa- 
ther's apartment, kiſſed him, and then fat down with his ja- 
velins in his hand. When the embaſſadors demanded what his 
pleaſure was, Tell your maſters, ſaid Antigonus, befides what [ 
before mentioned to you, upon what terms my ſon and I live. The 
ſenſe the father had of the ſon's inviolable attachment to him, 
made him ſo readily compliment him with the regal dignity ; 
we ſhall ſee this old politician miſtaken in many inſtances, 
but never in this, in which fo many fathers have erred. Bur 
theſe events we reſerve for the following ſeCtion '. 
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AS we are for the future tg ſpeak. of Antigonut and De- The cha- 
metrius as kings, it is fit, that we ſhauld open this ſection rafter of 

with ſome account of their family. Aitigonus was the ſon Antigonus 
of Philip a nableman ; he e Stratonice the daughter of Year of 
Carreus, a lady of remarkable beauty; by her be bad two the Flood, 
ſons, Demetrius and Philip, the former n med after his uncle, * 
the latter after his grand · father. We have ſeen, after what Chrit, 
manner he roſe from being an officer in Alexander's army, to __ 
be lord of many of the faireſt provinces of which his em- IP 
pire was compoſed z but hitherto we have ſpoke but lightly 
of the manner in which he ruled them. Ambition was bis 
capital vice, and indeed it led bim into a multitude of very 
bad actions; he had, however, ſeveral great qualities, and 
ſome good ones. In the midſt of his proſperity, he was wi- 
ſer than his maſter. Fot when Hermadatus a Greek poet, not 
contented with making him a god, ſtiled him alſo the off sprin 
of the ſun, I can't tell how that is, ſaid Antigonus ; but 
that empties my cloſe-ftool, never ſaid any thing of my celeſtial 
origin. At another time when he was complimented upon 

his recovery from fickneſs, This IT; ſaid he, was ſent to 
put me in mind, that being a mortal, I ſhould nat graſp at any 
thing abous @ mortal. In his diſpoſition he was rough and 
boiſteraus, and as he was a great ſoldier, ſo he trufted too 
much to arms; for though by them he acquired large territo- 
ries, yet be could not keep them ſo eaſily as Ptolemy and Se- 
leucus did their dominions, who made uſe of beneficence and 
clemency as the. main pillars of their government. Of this 
Autigonns, when he grew old, became ſenſible ; and there- 
fore when, he was told that men wondered his government 
grew milder, as he grew in years, IN is, faid he, becauſe { 
would keep  thraugh toe, what I got by force. When 
his neceſſities required it, he would ſometimes fleece his ſub- 
jects ſeverely, and when he was put in mind that Alexander 

did not ſo, True, ſaid he, for Alexander reaped Aſia, and { 
do but £ n. In private matters he was ſtrictly juſt : Marſy- 

Gs his brother would have had him heard a cauſe, in which 
he was, party, in his chamber. No, my dear brother, an- 
fwered Antigonus, I will hear it in the open court of juſtice, 
becauſe Fmuft do Juflice. Aſter all, his chief felicity was the 
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manner in which he lived in his family ; where, as he loved 
his wife and children, his wife and children really loved 
him: as for his ſecond ſon, he died ng, but not till he 
had performed things worthy of his deſcent 3 and there s a 
ſaying of his father's with reſpect to him mentioned by Plu- 
tarch, which ſhews at once the good ſenſe and good humour 
of Artigonus. It happened on a march, that Philip was 
lodged at the houſe of a widow, who had three fair daugh- 
ters ; his father being informed of it, called for the quanter- 
maſter ; Hark ye, friend faid he,pray deliver my ſen out of theſe 


fireights. Thus much, as to the character of Antigonus; 


with regard to that of Demetrius, we have already ſpoken co- 

piouſly in the foregoing ſection, and in the Athenian hiſtory. 

The father was now in the zenith of his glory, and the fon 

in the very prime of his age; we need not wonder therefore at 

—_ ſo reatfly accepting the alluring honours of the kingly 
ate. 


Te Egyp- To adorn the crowns they had put on, an expedition into 
tian expe- Egypt was immediately refolved on, not with a deſign of 


d:tion. 


carrying war into the enemy's country, or of ſtreightening 
Ptolemy ſo much as to — him to accept of peace, but with 
a view to drive him intirely out of his dominions, that 

might be annexed to thoſe poſſeſſed by Antigonas already. 
The mighty land-army raifed for this purpoſe was commanded 
by Antigenus himſelf ; the fleet which was to accompany it 
had Demetrius for its admiral ; bothfleet and army were ſuitable 
to the defign itſelf, and thoſe by whom they were conducted; 
the former conſiſted of a hundred and fifty ſtout gallies, and 
a hundred ſmaller veſſels; the latter of eighteen thouſand 
foot, cight thouſand horſe, and fourſcore and three ele- 
phants. The general rendezvous of the land-forces was 
at Antigonia, a new city built by Antigonus in Syria; the fleet 
anchored on the coaſt ; the kings exprefied an earneſt defire to 
be gone, but the ableſt ſeamen in the fleet were very deſirous 
of remaining where they were till the ſetting of the Pleiades, 
dreading the ill weather, which till then is frequent on the 
coaſt of Zxypt; but Antigonus would not be detained ; he 
therefore cauſed proviſions of all forts for ten days to be 
provided for tis army, and having got t camels and 
other beafts of burthen ſufficient, as he thought, to tran(- 
port the neceſſarics and their baggage, he began his march 
through the deferts, which lie betwen Gaza and Egypt ; in 
his paſlage his army was miſerably fatigued, and the ſpirits 
of tlie people exceſſively broke. At laſt, having coaſted 
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mount Caſſius, he perceived his fleet lying at anchor ; but 
in a very indifferent ſtate, many ſhips loſt, more driven 
back to Gaza, and all the reſt ſorely 33 by the ſtorm 
they had ſuſtained. Demetrius intended to have ſailed up 
one of the mouths of the Nile ; but Ptolemy had ſo rec 
tually ſecured theſe, and had diſpoſed his troops an the coaſts 
ſo judiciouſly, that no impreffion could be made; and 
if Antigonus had not ſupplied thoſe on board with water and 
proviſions, they muſt have periſhed in ſight of the ſhorc. 
This was a melancholy beginning; however, Antigonus 
marched on, hoping to rectify all things by his ſucceſs in a 
battle; but Ptolemy was in no ſuch haſte ; he had fortificd 
all tne fords of the Nile, and had conſiderable bodies of 
troops in theſe poſts, He had beſides an army of obſervation, 
with which he held Antigonus at bay, while in the interim he 
offered by proclamation every common ſoldier two mine, (a- 
bout fix pounds five ſhillings Engli) and to every officer a 
talent, or one hundred and cighty-cight pounds, if they would 
come over to him. He had practiſed the ſame thing when 
Perdiccas invaded Egypt, and he had the ſame ſucceſs now as 
then; for numbers deſerted to him; and if Antigonus had 
not poſted ſome choice troops on the road, the greateſt part ot 
his army would have gone over; the rather, becauſe they 
were terrified with the dreadful puniſhments inflicted on 
thoſe who were ſeized as they were going off, Art laſt tu- 
mults ariſing, Autigonus ſaw plainly that it would not be for 
his intereſt to remain any longer there ; wherefore, to avoid 
farther miſchiefs, he retired with the army, as Demetrius 
failed back with the fleet towards Syria. To repair the cre- 
dit of their arms, the kings immediately reſolved cn a new 
expedition, which was the reduction of the ifland of Rhodes - 
For this ſome pretence was wanting ; it was therefore de- 
manded of the Rhadians, that they {hauld enter into a cloſe 
alliance with Autigonus and Demetrius againft all their ene- 
mies; 3 this, as it was foreſeen, they refuſed, becauſe, carry- 
ing on a great trade with Egypt, it was impoſſible for them 
to break with Ptolemy ; however, fear engaged them to offer 
all that was in their power, which, however, Demetrius re- 
fuſed ; and, making a deſcent, beſieged the capital of the iſ- 
land, which coſt him a great deal of trouble to no purpoſe, 
except that he gained here the reputation of the greateſt en- 
gineer of his time, in conſequence of his contriving ſuch ma- 
chines as had never been ſeen before, and that he likewiſe 
gave a new inſtance of his generoſity and clemency. For, 
whereas the Rhedians having taken a veſſel, on board of 
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which were ſome rich hangings for his tent, as alſo certain 
fetters from his wife Philla, ſent all to Ptolemy; yet, when | 
they afterwards intreated Demetrius to ſpare the celebrated 
picture of their patron Falyfus, which had coſt Protogenes 
ſeven years, and was efteemed his maſter- piece; that prince 
anſwered, I would ſooner deftroy the ſtatues of my father, 
than offer the leaſt i injury to ſo exquiſite a piece, As for Pro- 
fogenes himſelf he worked as uſual in his houſe in the ſuburbs, 
and when Demetrius ſent for him, and aſked him, How he came 
to be ſo fearleſs? 7 tucto, Sir, faid the painter, that you make war 
againſt the Rhodians, but not againſt the ſciences : Whereup- 
on the king Tmiling, affigned him a guard, The fiege of 
Rhodes had lafted long, and the ſpirits of Demetrius's ſoldiers 
were almoft exhauſted, when, happily for him, embaſſadors 
from Mthens arrived to implore his afliftance againſt Ca- 
ſander ; this gave him a pretence to make peace with the R ho- 
dians on theſe terms, that they ſhould ſerve Antigonus againft 
all his enemies except Ptolemy king of Egypt. Then Deme- 
trius, failing with three bendred 1 and thirty gallies, and a 
great army'on board, ſteered for Attica, ie he landed, 
having conſtrained Caſſander to retire towards Macedon ; but 
when he came near Thermopyle, Demetrius fell upon his rear, 
and gave him ſo rude a ſhock, that his troops ſeemed rather 
to fly, than to march, through Theſſaly afterwards, Upon 
this à corps of fix thouſand Macedonians left i in Greece revolt- 
ed to the victor, and Demetrius returned in triumph to the 
ſea-coaft of Pelopanneſus. This extraordinary flow of ſuccefs 
bore down before it almoſt all the virtues of Demetrius ; for he 
began now to exceed Alexander in vanity, ftiling bhimſelf #:»g 
of kings, drinking the healths of Seleucus, Cuſſunder, Lyſimu- 
chus, and Ptolemy, as great officers of his ftate and houſhold. 
In debauchery he ſunk far below the dignity of human na- 
ture, indulging himſeif not only in ſenſual pleaſures, but in 
a vice which ought to want a name; he likewiſe deviated in- 
to groſs impiety, that never-failing road to ruin; and, for- 
getting his father's former moderation, would needs be ftiled 
a god, and the younger brother of Minerva. It may indeed 
be ſaid in his excuſe, that he had kept his ſenſes, if the wits 
of Athens had not ſeduced him; however it was, from this 
time forwards his affairs declined, and though ſometimes the 
proſpect cleared, yet the ſtorm which now began to riſe did 


not blow over, til it had wrought his as well as his father's 
ruin d. 
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Caſſander, fearing that Demetrius would purſue the blow Anew con- 
he had already given him, and, after compelling him to leave federacy a- 
Greece, follow hin into Macedonia, ſent deputies to Antige- gainſt An- 
aus in Syria, in order to treat of a peace; but Antigonzs g0nus- 
would hear of no other terms than his fubmitting himſelf and hey bu 
his dominions to his pleaſure, ſo that thefe negotiations came *'* flood. 
to nothing, and Caſſander was forced to ſend to his old con- ge 9, 
federates, in order to engagt them in a new alliance againſt ©, -- 
this formidable conqueror ; they readily liftened to his propo- 302. 
ſal, for they perfectly well diſcerned, that when once Mace yy 
donia was ſubdued, Antigonus would fall upon them next. I.. . 
prevent this, they entered into a treaty with Caſſander; and 
Lyfemachus, having obtained from him a part of his army, 
reſolved to paſs over into fra, and fall upon Phrygia, Lydia, 
and other provinces ; which accordingly he did, and proceed- 
ed with ſuch fucceſs, that Antigonus was not a little alarmed 
when acquainted therewith, as he was celebrating ſhews and 

nic fports at his new city of An:igonia, He did not, 

— loſe his courage when he was made acquainted 
with this formidable conſederacy; on the contrary, he behav- 
ed himfelf with more-alacrity and fpirit than could have been 


expected from a man of his years, and in his condition; for 


he was now upwards of eighty, and exceſſively corpulent. His 
ambition, however, was {till ſo ſtrong, that he could not 
help ſaying publicly, That be would ſcatter the confederates, 
as eafity as boys do birds among the corn, by throwing a ſtone 
amongſt them. In order to make good his words, he began 
to draw together his forces immediately ; and, as ſoon as he 
had aſſembles a ſufficient army, he crofſed mount Taurus, 
and came down into Cilicia, where, having taken a conſi- 
derable ſum out of the treaſury of Quinda, he made uſe of it 
to recruit his troops, which were foon in a condition not on- 
lv to recover the places that had been loſt, but even to offer 
Lyfemachas battle. That crafty old captain did not, however, 

on an engagement, but, on the contrary, kept on the 
defenſive, knowing well, that if he loſt a battle, he loſt 
all ; but that Fxt:gonus in ſuch a cafe had many provinces to 
retire to. Lyfimachus therefore propoſed an accommodation, 
but Antigonus would hearken to nothing; ſo the winter was 
ſpun out in preparations on both ſides, and early in the ſpring 
Selaucus, with his own and Ptolemy's forces, began his march, 
in order to join Ly{machus ; of which, when Artigonus had 
notice, he inftantly ſent to recal Demetrius out of Greece, 
beginning now to foreſee, that he ſhould have enough to du 
to defend himſelf againft fo many and ſo potent adverfarics. 
Demetrius, as ſoon as he had received his father's commands, 
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entered into a proviſional treaty with Cafſander for preſerving 
the peace and freedom of Greece. We call this treaty pro- 
viſional, becauſe it was not to remain in force, if Antigonss 
refuſed to ratify it ; the deſign of both parties being to gain 
time, and an opportunity of attending their other affairs by 
acceding to this treaty, which gave literty to Greece. On the 
concluſion of it, Demetrius found net only himſelf at liberty 
to return, but his forces alſo, there being now no neceſſity 
of leaving an army, as he had firſt deſigned, in Pelopanneſus e. 
WHEN the ſeaſon of the year permitted, Demetrius tranſ- 
ported his forces into Aſia; and, having recovered Epheſus 
from Lyſimachus, marched ſtrait to join his father. By this 
time Seleucus was at hand, and the news of his approach did 
not come ſooner than that of Ptolemy's irruption into Phæni- 
cia, Fudea, and Calo-Syrio, where he carried all before him, 
and, in a ſhort time, reduced all thoſe provinces, excepting 
only the cities of Tyre and Sidon, which, being ſtrongly ga- 
riſoned, held out for Antigonzs ; but after theſe rapid con- 
quefts, Ptolemy, who had iet down before the laſt- mentioned 
city on a flying report, that Antigenus had beaten Seleucus and 
Lyfemachus, raiſed his fiege, and retired haſtily into Egyps. 
By this time the two grand armies in Phrygia were ready to 
engage; that of Autigenus conſiſted of ſeventy thouſand * 
ten thouſand horſe, and ſeventy five elephants. The forces 
of Seleucus and Lyſimachus conſiſted of ſixty four thouſand 
foot, ten thouſand five hundred horſe, four hundred elephants, 
and one hundred and twenty chariots of war. Now it was, 
that Anti gonus varied a little from his uſual manner of beha- 
viour ; for inſtead of appearing, as he was wont to do, with 
a frank and open countenance, he fhewed himſelf very 
thoughtful and melancholy, was frequently ſilent; and where- 
25 he formerly never conſulted with any body, but gave out 
his prders with extraordinary vivacity, he was now very flow 
in his reſolutions, conſulted much with Demetrius; and once, 
as he was reviewing his troops, recommended him to the of- 
ncers as his ſucceſſor. Theſe things were thought to ſhew, 
that his uſual confidence had ſorſaken him: The morning of 
the battle, as be was coming out of his tent, he fell down 
i bruiſed himſelf; upon which riüng up as well as he could, 
inunartal gods, ſaid he, grant me vidtory, if it be your will; 
but rf nit, let me fall in battle, and not ſurvive my fading 
»lory. When the armies were diſpoſed in order of battle, 
Demetrius, having the command of the beit part of his fa- 
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her's horſe, charged ſo fiercely on the cavalry of Seleuens 

comma by his ſon Ant ioc hus, that he quickly broke and 
put them to flight; but purſuing them too far, he thereby loſt 

all; for Seleucus immediately interpoſed his elephants in ſuch 

a manner, that Demetrius could never rejoin his infaatry ; i 
and, having done this, Selrucus maiched with his foot to at- 
tack Antigonus, where he fought in perſon. The brave old 

man, on this occaſion, behaved with great wiſdom ; but Se- 

leucus, making a ſhew of charging him in flank, Aut igomus 

was forced to alter his diſpoſition; which gave o; portunity 

to many traitors in his army to go over to the enemy; 

they did, thereby creating ſuch a confuſion, that his forces 

were quickly broke, and himſelf, at the head of a very few, 

left to ſuſtain the ſhock. When the enemy were about to 

charge him, one, who was near him, cried out, Sir, confider 

what yow do; they are coming down upon you. Let them come, 

ſaid Antigenus ; Demetrius will come to our aſfiſlance. But, 

while he caſt his eyes about in vain for his fon, a ſhower of 

arrows deprived him of life, and he fell from his horſe upon 

the ground, having only one ſervant that ſtaid by his body. 

This was the fatal battle of Ipſus, fo called from a town and 

river of Phrygia, near which it was fought. And thus fell the 
empire of Antigonus with himſelf, when he had borne the regal 

title about four years, and was as many above fourſcore 4. 

Demetrius, with the poor remains of his army, which were Demerrius 
no more than five thouſand foot and four thouſand horſe, re- Poliorce- 
tired to Hpheſus ; and even doubting whether he ſhould be tes ſac- 
ſafe there, he ſhortly quitted that place, and retired towards ceed*. 
the ſca. Many were of opinion, when he firſt entered that 
city, that he odds have plundered the famous temple of 
Diana, in order to raiſe money to reſtore his affairs ; buc 
he did nothing of chis fort, placing his chief hope in the loy- 
alcy of the Athenians, and therefore made all the haſte he 
could thicher, where he bad left the beſt part of his plate, 
with his queen Deidamia and her retinue. But here his hopes 
miſerably failed him, for the Athenians ſent away his queen, 
and forbad him to enter their city. He, diſſembling his reſent- 
ment, very gladly received from them his ſhips, and, aftec 
vitting Peloponneſus, ſailed away for the Cherſoneſe, where 

he committed devaſtations in the territories 
of ches ; at which the confederate princes were not at 
all diſpleaſed, for they liked this ally of theirs no better 
than Dem-trius, and feared him much more. In the midit 
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of his diſtreſſes a ſtrange accident happened in the favour of 
Demetrius. Seleucus having beard wonderful things of the 
beauty of Stratonice the daughter of Demetrius and Philla, 
the widow of Craterus and ſiſter of Cafſander, he ſent to 
Demetrius to demand her in marriage. This extraordinary 
turn of fortune did not a little amaze Demetrius himſelf, who 
joyfully tranſported his. daughter in his royal fleet to meet 
Seleucus. As he failed along he was frequently conſtrained to 
put on ſhore for refreſhment, which, amongſt other places, 
he did in Cilicia, a province affigned by the princes to Pliſ- 
tarchus the brother of Caſſander, who conceiving this in no 
other light than that of an invaſion, immediately poſted a- 
way to Caſſander, to complain of the injury done him; of 


which when Demetrius was informed, he thought Pliflarchus 


could do no more, if he carried matters a little farther ; 
wherefore he ventured to ſeize- the treaſury at Quinda, and 
took from thence two hundred talents, which had been left 
by his father. Arriving on the coaſt of Syria, he was firſt 
met by his wife Philla, and then coming to the city of 
Roſſus, he there found Sæleucu, who immediately eſpouſed 
Stratonice ; and, in honour of the nuptials, nobly entertain- 
ed Demetrius on ſhore ; accepting alſo in his turn an in- 
vitation from his father-in-law, he was nobly feaſted on board 
the royal galley, after which they parted. Demetrius failing; 
back again, made a new deſcent on Cilicia, and got intire 
poſſeſſion of it; whereupon he ſent his wife Philla to excuſe 
him to her brother Cafſander ; and his other wife Deidamia 
dying of a cold {he had caught at fea, he, by the interpoſtti- 
on of Seleucus, eſpouſed Ptalemaida the daughter of Ptolemy, 
which gave his affairs a new aſpe&t. - This fair weather, how- 
ever, did not laſt long; for Seleucus, unſatisſied with the 
many provinces he poſſeſſed, would needs have Cilicia, for 
which be offered Demetrius a ſum of money. This be re- 
tuſed; upon which Seleucus demanded Tyre and Sidox, threat- 
euing, if they were not given up, he would take them by 
force. To which Demetrius anſwered; that if he had loft 
ever ſo many battles, every one of "them as fatal as that. of 
Ipſus, he would never part with cities in ſo tame à manner; 
and immediately gave orders for augmenting the gari 
and filling the magazines in the cities demanded. In the mean 
time he reſolved himfelt topaſs over into Attica, to be revexiged 
for the affront which the Atbenians had offered him immedi- 
ately after the battle of pſas. In this expedition he was ſo 
roughly handled by a ſtorm, that when he landed his troops 
in Zxrope, they were able to undertake nothing. He, how- 
| = . ever, 
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ever, ſoon after beſieged the city of Maſſene, where he re- 
ceived an arrow in his jaw, which not only disfigured his 
face, but by the accidents attending the cure, threatened his 
lite; yet he continued his ſiege, and afterwards his army in- 
creaſing, be formed the blockade of Athens, which he re- 
duced, and ſtrongly gariſoned. After this he made war a- 
gainſt Sparta; whereupon Archidamus marched at the head 
of all the forces of Lacedemon, as far as the city of Man- 
tinæa, that, as long as was poſſible, the war might be kept 
out of his own country; but his ſucceſs was not anſwera- 
ble to his prudence and courage; for he was here defeated 
by Demetrius, and afterwards beaten by him again within 
ſight of Sparta; yet ſuch was the inconſtancy of this prince's 
fortune, that Fe either was beaten, or reaped no benefit 
from his victories ; for, immediately after this battle, came 
news, that Lyimachus had conquered all he poſſeſſed in Ia; 
and that Ptolemy, after reducing the greateſt part of the iſſe of 
Cyprus, had beſieged the city of Salamis, in which were 
the mother and children of Demetrius; ſo that he had now 
no leiſure to proſecute the war againſt Sparta. Before the 
ſenſe of theſe miſchiefs had long tormented the king's breaſt, 
anew and ſtranger ſcene opened, which turned all his though 
another way . 

Caſſander king of Macedon left behind him two ſons, An- 
ti pater and Alexander, both pretending title to the kingdom; 
but the former, having married the daughter of Lyſimachus, 
abſolutely refuſed to grant any thing to the latter, who there- 
upon called in Pyrrhus and Demetrius to his aſſiſtance. Pyrr- 
hus came firſt, and made ſuch an impreſſion, that Antipater 
gladly compounded the matter with his brother, and allotted 
him half the kingdom, from which Pyrrhus, however, lop- 
ped a piece for his ſhare ; which proceeding giving Alexander 
to believe, that, when Demetrius arrived, he would take a- 
nother portion of his kingdom, he made all the haſte he 
could to meet him, and at the interview thanked him for 
the aſſiſtance he brought, but aſſured him that he had no need 
of it ; whereupon Demetrius prepared to return, which, 
however, Alexander meant rot that he ſhould do, having 
tormed a ſcheme to murder him at ſupper. This Demetrius 
prevented by going away ſuddenly ; yet, when they came 
to Lariſſa in Theſſaly, Alexander began to practiſe again; 
tor Demetrius having invited him to an entertainment, ke 
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went thither without guards, that Demetrius might have no 
pretence for bringing any with him; but his deſign being 
gueſſed at, Demetrius ordered him, and thoſe who were with 
him, to be killed after ſupper ; which command when his 
guards began to execute, one of Alexander's friends cried out, 
You have been too quick for us by a day. The Macedonian 
army, when they received the news of the death of their 
king, were not a little ſurpriſed, ſuppoſing that Demetrius 
would take this opportunity of attacking and cutting them to 
pieces ; which, however, he was ſo far from doing, that 
he ſent to deſire leave to juſtify himſelf as to the death of 
Alexander, which he did in a formal harangue. This had 
ſuch an effect on the Macedonians, that they immediately 
ſaluted Demetrius king; and thus, when his affairs were 
moſt deſperate, he acquired that kingdom, for which. ſo ma- 
ny princes had ſtruggled, not only by the free conſent of the 
people, but alſo with ſome colour of right; for tho* Anti- 
pater the ſon of Caſſander was living, yet the Macedonians 
might well hold him unworthy of a crown, who had im- 
brued his hands in the blood of his own mother, the daughter 
of Philip of Macedon and ſiſter of Alexander. Setting him 
aſide, Demetrius, in right of his wife, was the next heir; 
and the fight of his ſon Antigonus, who was the grandſon of 
old Antipater, influenced the Macedonians not a little, for 
they remembered how happily they had lived under his ad- 
miniſtration, and in what continual broils they had been 
ever ſince. The reſt of the princes did not ſeem much diſ- 
pleaſed with an event which had fixed a crown on the head 
of the ſon of Antigonus at none of their expence. As for 
Lyſimachus, while Demetrius and Pyrrhus were agreed, he 
thought it his intereſt to be well with both. Ptolemy having 
recovered Cyprus, diſmiſſed the family of Demetrius, not 
only without injury, but with much reſpect, and with many 
magnificent preſents. In the court of Seleucus, a ſurpriſing 
change had happened, which yet was beneficial to Demetrius ; 
for Stratonice was married to Antiochus her ſon-in-law. Thus 
all things at preſent contributed to leave Demetrius at his 
eaſ:, excepting his own temper only, which, now he had no 
enemy left, inclined him to pick quarrels with his friends. 
But of theſe things in another place. In this chapter we are 
to conſider him as a king in Aſa, and therefore we ſhall 


proceed to the laſt attempt made by him for the recovery of 
his father's kingdom f. | ohne 
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WHEN he had reigned about fix years in Macedon, part- He endea- 

ly to gratify his own ambition, and partly to employ the wours the 

reſtleſs Macedonians, he began to make tions for the recovery of 

conqueſt of Afia. In order to this, he ſet an army on foot h, father a 

of ninety eight thouſand foot and twelve thouſand horſe. ling dem. 

He likewiſe put a fleet of five hundred gallies upon the ſtocks, 

at Pella, Chalcis, Corinth, and Athens. Several of theſe 

gallies had fourteen, fifteen, and fixteen benches of oars ; and 

they were all built by the particular contrivance of Deme- 

trius himſelf, whoſe ſkill in this reſpect was not only ad- 

mired by ſuch as knew nothing more of ſhips than what their 

bulk and beauty dictated to their fight, but by the ableſt ar- 

tizans, who, without his directions were incapable of conſtruct- 

ing ſuch veſſels, as, with all the pomp of royal ſhips, had alſo 

all the „ and all the conveniencies of ordinary ſhips 

of war. The noiſe of theſe preparations awakened Lyſima- 

chus, Seleucus, and Ptolemy ; they therefore entered into a 

ſtrict league againſt him, and, according to their old maxim 

in the days of Antigonus, determined to begin the war firſt. 

With this view they invited Pyrrhus king of Epirus to en- 

ter into the confederacy, which he readily did, tho' he had 

learned the trade of war under Demetrius, who had taught 

him ingratitude too, for Demerius had practiſed upon him 

firſt. This point once ſettled, Ptolemy ſailed with a puiſſant 

fleet to invade Greece, at the ſame time that Lyſimachus with 

a mighty army invaded Macedon. Demetrius, ſurpriaed with 

theſe quick proceedings, which came a little too ſoon for the 

ſtate his affairs were in, levied, in as ſhort a time as he was 

able, a conſiderable army, and marched therewith to op- 

poſe Lyfimachus, diſpatching at the ſame time his ſon Anti- 

genus with another army to provide for the ſafety of Greece. 

When Demetrius was arrived within a ſhort march of the 

enemy, he received advice, that Pyrrhus had entered Ha- 

cedon on the other fide, and had penetrated as far as Ber&a ; 

upon which the Macedonians began to mutiny, and Deme- 

trius ſaw plainly, that they had an inclination to deſert to 

Lyfimachus. This made him apprehend that he had flipped 

in his politics, when he ventured to lead a Macedonian ar- 

my againſt their old commander. To amend this therefore 

he made a ſhort turn, and marched away directly to fight 

Pyrrhus, againſt whom, as a foreigner, he doubted not his 

troops would behave well ; but in this he made a greater 

miſtake than before; for no ſooner he came near the cne- 

my than his army began to deſert in ſmall parties. By de- 

grees the Macedonians grew bolder, and went ſo far as to 
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ſay openly in the camp, that the crown ought to belong to 


him, who moſt reſembled Alexander; that in Demetrius in- 


ſaw his vanity, luxury, and pride, but that in 
n to fight, all the virtues of 
Alexander were conſpicious. When theſe notions had circu- 
lated among them a little while, the whole camp was in a tu- 
mult, and things at laſt iſſued in this, that ſome of the mo- 
deſteſt and meaning; of the ſoldiers adviſed Demetrius to 
withdraw in time, and ſecure his perſon. Upon this he retir- 
ed to his tent, laid aſide his royal robes, and, in the habit of 
2 ſoldier, fled away without attendance to Caſſan- 

1a b. 

In this city he found his wife Philla, who, when ſhe was 
informed of what had happened, overcome with grief, and a- 
ſhamed to behold a daughter of Anti 


ipater at the loweſt ebb 
of diitreſs in Macedon, took poiſon, and fo ended her days. 


Demetrius, in his worſt fortunes, had always hopes; where- 
fore quitting Macedon, he withdrew into Greece, where hav- 
ing drawn together ſome of his friends, he began to form 
an army, which increaſing by degrees, he marched to Thebes, 
and there aſſumed again the regal habit, and, as the firſt eſ- 
ſay of his authority, reftored the democratic authority in 
the city where he lived. As for the Athenians, as foon as 
they heard of his diſtreſs, without any other motive than 
mere ingratitude, they contrived to inſult him, which pro- 
voked him ſo far, as to engage bim to lead his new-raiſed ar- 
my immediately to beſiege their city. In this ſiege he had 
ſuch ſucceſs, that the Athenians were conſtrained to deprecate 
his vengeance by a ſolemn deputation, at the head of which 


was an eminent philoſopher. Demetrius, who bad always 


a tendernefs for Athens, ſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded to 
pardon even this new outrage ; fo that this expedition being 
at an end, he, of a ſudden took it into his head to hazard a- 
nother, which was for the recovery of Caria and Lydia from 
Lyfimachus. All his forces amounted to but eleven thouſand 


men, and nothing could be more romantic than to hope, with 
ſo inconſiderable an army, to conquer a great part of Afi ; 
however, he had neceflity on his fide, and a conſiderable body 


of deſperate men to inforce wi.atever meaſures he thought fit 
to take. When he arrived at Miletus, he was met by Eury- 
dice the ſiſter of his wife Philla. She brought with her a 
new wife for him. Ptolemaida, to whom he had been 
ago contracted. The marriage was conſummated at Sard:s, 
which he preſently took. Part of the forces of Lyſemachus 
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revolting to him, and bringing with them a great ſum of mo- 
ney, enabled him to recruit his army effectually. All this, 
bowever, ſignified nothing; for Agethocles the fon of Lyſi- 
machus, coming againſt him with a very great army, and 
managing his command with great prudence, brought Deme- 
trius into deep diſtreſs; for though the troops of the latter 
bad the advantage in all the ſkirmiſhes which happened be- 
tween them and the forces of Agathocles, yet by avoiding an 
and making a proper uſe of his advantage in 
numbers, this young pri Demetrius to retire in- 
to Phrygia, whither he followed him, and reduced his army 
to a ſtarving condition. Demetrius, ſhifting quarters often, 


at length paſſed the river Lytus, which being very rapid, 


many of his foldiers were drowned. This, with the other 
misfortunes they had endured, exaſperated the army to ſuch 


a degree, that they openly complained ; and one day when 


Demetrius came out of his tent, he found theſe lines, which 


are a Parady on the beginning of the Oedipus of Sephocles, 
faxed over his door, 


Thou ſon of blind Antigonus, 


ere are we fn ———— 


To add to theſe diſtreſſes, the plague broke out in his army, 
by which, in a very ſhort time, he loſt eight thouſand men. 
With the poor remainder he retired to Tarſus, a city belong- 
ing to Seleucus, where he ordered his ſoldiers to obſerve exact 
diſcipline, till at laſt want forced them to diſpenſe with 
all orders. Then it was that he wrote to Seleucus in 
terms the moſt moving. He repreſented the grandeur 
from which he was fallen, the miſery to which he 
was reduced, and the ſmall hopes he had left. Seleucus, ta- 
king this matter into conſideration, ſent orders to the gover- 
nors of provinces, to furniſh Demetrius with whatever was 
requiſite for him, not as a private man, but as a king ; as al- 
ſo with proviſions for his army. This was done through the 
inclinations, and with a beneficence worthy of the king him- 
ſelf. But Patrocles, the prime miniſter of Selcucus, was of 
quite another ſentiment ; he continually whiſpered in his maſ- 
ter's ear, that, of all the princes of his time, Demetrius was 
the moſt enterprizing ; that the more he was diſtreſſed, the 
more ready he muſt be to make any new attempt hope or de- 
ſpair might ſuggeſt to him; and that to afford ſupport to ſuch 
a perſon, was to nurſe a wild beaſt in his boſom. By degrees 


the miniſter's art overcame his maſter's clemency ; ſo that, 


when Demetrius leaſt expected it, Seleucus advanced with a 


powerful army towards Cilicia, whereupon that unhappy 
prince 
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prince was forced to take ſhelter in mount Taurus, from 
whence he ſent deputies to Seleucus, requeſting him, that he 
would permit him the liberty to attempt, by force of arms, 
to repair his broken fortunes againſt the barbarous nations, 
there to eſtabliſh a kingdom, where he might paſs the remain- 
der of his life in quiet and repoſe, and not in that rigorous 
ſeaſon of the year, for it was now the middle of the winter, 
expoſe him to the fury of his implacable enemies in tEis diſ- 
treſs, but to allow him a competent time and maintenance 
for his ſmall army, till the weather ſhould permit him to de- 
part. \ But Seleucus, who, by this time, was become exceſ- 
tively jealous of him, ſent him word, that he would allow 
him to remain where he was but two months; and that, 
even in conſideration of this favour, he expected that he ſhould 
deliver as hoſtages his principal commanders. Demetrius, 
perceiving himſelf taken like a beaſt in a toil, flew with 
vindictive rage on his cruel perſecutors, and had the good 
iuck to get the better of them in many encounters ; particu- 
larly when he was beſet with armed chariots, by his perſo- 
nal valour, he engaged his ſoldiers to break through them, and 
thereby opened a paſſage into Syria; ſothat things taking a new 
turn, Lyſimachus thought it would be favourably received, if 
he made Seleucus an offer of his aſſiſtance ; but that cautious 
prince liked no ſuch aſſiſtance; he therefore thanked Lyimachus, 
and declined his favour; however, he ſpun out the war with 
Demetrius, not caring to truſt the fortune of that prince, 
which often, from a very miſerable ſtate, had ſuddenly raiſed 
him to great proſperity. Even at this time Demetrius was 
in a better condition than could have been expected; and his 
forces, as they had been always victorious under his conduct, 
ſo they were very tractable and obedient in hopes that 
his good fortune would put it in his power to reward them. 
But while his mind was big with a thouſand projects, Deme- 
trius was ſeized with a malignant fever, which, in a ſhort 
time, took from him his ſenſes, ſo that for forty days he was 
able to give no orders. At the end of this ſpace he recovered 
his ſenſes, and in ſome meaſure his ſtrength ; but, to his 
great affliction, he found his army miſerably mouldered away, 
nd thoſe he had left very deſirous of getting into freſh quar- 
ters; a thing they had ſmall reaſon to hope, and which yet 
he promiſed them, and, by dint of his great ſkill in military 
affairs, performed; for making a ſudden and ſwift march to- 
wards Cilicia, he turned ſhort in the night, and paſſing mount 
Amanus, leſt Seleucus and his army far behind him. Thus 
his wearied army had once more ſome time given them for 


refreſhment. 
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Tefreſhment. Seleucus, fearing he might recruit where he 
was, marched towards him, and encamped at no great diſ- 
tance. Of this when Demetrius was informed, he reſolved 
to attack him that very night; and, if his meaſures had not 
been betrayed, would have taken him in his bed; as it was, 
he had but juſt time to mount, yet Demetrius perceiving that 
his deſign was diſcovered, would not hazard his forces, but 
retired, Seleucus reſolving to make uſe of this opportunity, 
preſſed him cloſe, and at laſt compelled him to fight in a very 
diſadvantageous ſituation. However, Demetrius having di- 
vided his forces into two bodics, he, at the head of one, 
charged the troops of Seleucus fo briſkly, that they were in 
great confuſion, till Seleucus himſelf diſmounting, led up his 
infantry, which obliging Demetrius to form his forces afreſn, 
Seleucus, as ſoon as they made a line, advanced to their front, 
and putting up the vizor of his helmet that he mightbe known, 
he exhorted them to lay down their arms, telling them, that 
it was for their ſakes he avoided coming to extremities ſo 
long ; whereupon thoſe perfidious men ſhouted aloud, Long 
live king Seleucus, deſerting in a moment their old maſter, 
and the victory he had almoſt obtained. Demetrius, in this 
diſtreſs retired, with a few who were about him, into a thick 
wood. At firſt he had thoughts of retiring to the fea, and 
going on board his fleet; but when he conſidered how few 
people he had about him, he laid aſide this defign as imprac- 
ticable. The next day his boſom-friend, Seſigenes, arriving, 
and having with him four hundred pieces of gold, Demetrius 
reſumed his former deſign, and, as ſoon as it grew dark, fal- 
lied from the wood, in order to puſh forward ; but it ap- 
pearing by the fires lighted on every ſide, that the avenues 
were all ſecured by the enemy, the king was forced to retire 
back to his wood. In this retreat ſome of the inconſiderable 
band of horſe who were with him deferted ; whereby the reſt 
were ſo intimidated, that they began to talk of delivering up 
Demetrius to Seleucus, in order to preſerve themſelves ; which 
when that unhappy prince overheard, he drew out bis ſword, 
and would have run himſelf through the body, had not ſome 
who were near him interpoſed and prevented him. Then 
thoſe who had moſt intereſt with him took an opportunity 


of ſhewing the impoſlibility of his getting out of the pro- 
vince ; and that therefore it would be prudence in him for 


once to ſubmit to fortune, and turrender to Seleucus. De- 
metrius having weighed this propoſition duly, conceived it 
would be better to make that an act of choice, which was moſt 
likely would at length be brought about by neceſſity, aud 


thereupon 
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thereupon diſpatched away deputies, to inform Seleucus, 
that he was ready to yield himſelf into his hands. Until 
theſe deputies returned, he remained ſtill in his dark retreat 
in the wood b. | 

WHEN Seleucus was informed of the reſolution which De- 
metrius had taken, he was exceedingly pleaſed, and having 
given the neceſſary directions for the reception of a perſon, 
who beſides the high dignity he had held, ſtood in ſo near a 
relation to himſelf, could not help, even in the preſence of 
his whole court, breaking out into theſe words: It is not 
the fortune of Demetrius which hath thus provided for his 
ſafety, but mine, which hath been watchful for my glory. T 
thank her more for this, than for all the favaurs fhe has done 
me, becauſe I eſteem an att of clemency more honourable than any 
victory. The many noble and generous things faid by Seleu- 
cus in this high flow of fortune, inclined many of his courtiers 
to believe, that Demetrius, from being himſelf a king, would 
become the chief favourite of a king. In order therefore to 
fecure their own intereſts, they immediately determined to go 
and pay their court to him, as ſoon as he ſhould come into 
the quarters of Selencus. Apollonides, who had been formerly 
a courtier in the palace of Antigonus,: was ſent to receive 
Demetrius, and when he had brought him to the village aſ- 
tigned, almoſt the whole court of Seleucus went to pay their 
compliments to his father-in-law. When the miniſters about 
Seleucus, who hated Demetrius, perceived this, they inſtantly 
put him in mind of the dangerous conſequences which might 
attend his nobles and commanders entering into familiarity 
with a perſon of ſuch a dexterous addreſs, and fuch ſurpriſing 
intrepidity. Theſe inſinuations had the effect deſired by thoſe 
who made them, inſomuch, that while Demetrius was enter- 
taining his old acquaintance and new friends, Pauſanias, 
wizh a guard of a thouſand horſe, came to conduct him, not 
as he hoped, to the preſence of Sel/excas, but a caſtle in a 
demy-ifland, where he remained a priſoner. Seleucus, when 
he had provided for his own ſecurity, did all that could be 
thought of to make confinement eaſy to Demetrius. He or- 
dered him royal entertainment within doors, a fine ſtable of 
horſes, and the uſe of a noble park without. To give him 
a reliſh of theſe pleaſures, hopes were cheriſhed, and pro- 
miſes of liberty intermixed, which were all made to depend 
on the coming of Antiachus and Stratonice, to whom the con- 
ditions, on which this ſreedom was to be obtained, were re- 
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ferred. All other arts were practiſed to amuſe Demetrius, 
and to divert his cares. At firſt he ſuffered himſelf to be de- 
luded, and hoped, that after a time Seleucus would ſee him; 
but when he found this protracted, and that excuſe ſucceeded 
excuſe, he penetrated the deſign of his politic fon-in-law, and 
without giving in to vain expectations, ſought by all methods 
to make his time as little" tedious to him as might be. Hunt- 
ing was for a while his chief diverſion ; but, by degrees, he 


quitted it to give himſelf upto feaſting and carouſing, that, in 


wine and pleaſant converſation, the memory of paſt great- 
neſs and preſent ſorrows might be drowned ; fo hard a- thing 
it is for thoſe who pretend to fight for repoſe to enjoy it, 
when they acquire it either in conſequence of their victories, 
or thro” the mere bounty of providence ; and fo much wiſer 
is it to moderate our deſtres, than to place all hopes in their 
gratification. 


IT is the ſentiment of ſome hiſtorians, that Demetrius ated The firm- 
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meanly, firſt in yielding himſelf up priſoner ; and ſecondly, % of 


in ſurviving ſo long the loſs of his glory; but if we examine Demetrius 
this matter to the bottom, we ſhall find, that theſe cenſures i hit miſ- 


are very raſh, and that there is no part of Demetrius's life Fortunes. 


leſs liable to reproach than the firſt part of his impriſonment. 
He had ſhewn in his former actions, that he was not afraid 
of death, and, in the firſt tranſport of his deſpair, he fought 
to have fallen by his own fword. That he ſupported life af- 
terwards, was the effect of reaſon, and a very laudable reſig- 
nation to the conduct of providence, as appears from the laſt 
public act he did, which, without compariſon, was the nobleſt 
of his whole life. As ſoon as he was impriſoned, he wrote 
a letter to his ſon Antigoms, commending to him the care of 
his concerns in Greece, exhorting him to govern his ſubjects 
juftly, to act always with moderation, and to look upon him- 
ſelf as dead; conjuring him never to part with any of the 
cities, or to give up any thing to Seleucus to procure his li- 
berty, and never to give credit to any letter written with his 
hand, or ſealed with his ſeal, after this. We muſt ſurely look up- 
on this as a moſt authentic proof of true courage; and, after 
this, we may ſafely alledge his bearing with life as another proot 
of it; for having acquitted himſelf to his family and his people, 
he might certainly indulge hope to himſelf. As to his givingwoy 
to luxury at the laſt, and ſpending his time in banquets and 
crinking-matches, we ought to pity him, and profit by his 
example. He found by fatal experience, that mirth and wine 
were no cures for grief; for while by them he ſought to 
*tifle his concern, the ſtruggle between reſentment and a de- 
lire of concealing it, added to his high living, induced a dil- 
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temper, which, when he had been a priſoner three years, 
carried him off in the fifty-fourth year of his age. Thus died 
this active prince, who had ſo often been at the top, and fo 
frequently at the bottom of fortune's wheel. His death delivered 
Seleucus from all apprehenſions, and not only him, but o- 
thers; for his great accompliſhments, his ſingular addreſs, 
his taking preſence, and above all, his extraordinary mili- 
tary ſkill, made him always formidable, though his forces 
were ever ſo weak, and the places in his poſſeſſion ever ſo 
fe v. | 
His ppmp- WhiLE Demetrius lay in priſon, many princes and ſtates 
oz; funeral moved with the diſtreſs of ſo great a prince, ſued to Seleucus 
Year col for his liberty. Lyſimachus only was baſe enough to offer him 
_ -” a vaſt ſum of money to put him to death; which, with the 
12 A higheſt indignation, Scleucus refuſed, affirming, that neither 
Chrit, envy nor any antient antipathy inclined him to confine De- 
283. metrius, but only a regard to his own ſafety, and a juſt at- 
U tention to reaſons of ſtate. As Demetrius had rendered him- 
ſelf very remarkable for his filial piety towards his father, ſo 
his ſon Axtigonus manifeſted as laudable an affection towards 
him; for notwithſtanding the letter his father had wrote him 
might, in the opinion of the world, have freed him from all 
cenſure, yet did he offer Seleucus, not only all thathe held 
in Greece, but his own perſon in hoſtage, for his father's li- 
berty ;. but this was refuſed. However, Antigonus continued 
earneſtly to ſollicit it by the moſt earneſt and paſſionate let- 
ters as long as Demetrius lived, going in deep mourning dur- 
ing that ſpace, and never once partaking of any feaſts or di- 
verſions while his father was in priſon. As ſoon as he under- 
ſtood that his father's aſhes were coming from Syria, he ſailed 
with a noble fleet to the Archipelago to meet them. He then 
depoſited them in an urn of gold, which, when he entered the 
harbour of Corinth, he placed in the poop of the royal galley, 
ſet his crown upon it, and covered it with a canopy of purple, 
himſelf ſtanding by clad in deep mourning, and his eyes red 
with tears. Moſt of the cities of Greece ſent chaplets to 
crown the urn, and deputations of their prime citizens to aſfiſt 
at the funeral. All the trophies of honour were left at Ca- 
rinth, where the ceremony was performed ; but the urn it- 
ſelf was tranſported to Demetria, a city to which the late 
king had given his name, which had been built under his di- 
rection, and peopled, by his command, out of the villages in 
the neighbourhood of Tolchos. Thus in his death, he was 
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more than in his life ; for all concurred in honour- 
ing the memory of thoſe virtues which were no longer dread- 
ful to them, and which had heretofore filled them with 
apprehenſions, on account of the reſtleſs ambition, which, 
while he was living, accompanied them in the breaſt of 
the poſſeſſor, and which was held unextinguiſhable but by 
death K. 
By the demiſe of Demetrius, the empire which his father 4cconnt of 

a in Afia determined, and therefore we have nothing bis marri- 
more to add to this ſection, excepting a ſhort account of the 2 4 
poſterity which Demetrius left behind him. He was a prince / Heri. 
much addicted to women, and as, like other princes, he in- 

dulged this vice by keeping many concubines, fo, like the 
Macedonian kings, he ſcrupled not marrying ſeveral wives. 

The firſt was Philla the daughter of Antipater. She was the 

widow of Craterus, and ſomewhat older than agreed with 

the age of her huſband ; however, Antigonus having ſhewed 

him what benefits would accrue to his family by the match, 
Demetrius was eaſily prevailed on to eſpouſe her. By this lady 

he had Antigonus and Stratonice ; the former his ſucceſſor in 

his European dominions, the latter queen of A/ia, being the 

wife firſt of Seleucus, and after of his ſon Antiochus. Deme- 

trius married for his ſecond wife Eurydice, an Athenian lady, 

ſaid to be deſcended from Miltiades. She too was a widow, 

having been firſt married to Ophillas, tyrant of Cyrene. She 

was extraordinary handſome, and her being an Athenian made 

her the more agreeable to Demetrius, who mightily affected 

that city. By this lady, ſome writers affirm, he had a ſon, 

named Coriabus; but of this there is great doubt. About the 

time he was choſen captain general of Greece at Corinth, he 

married Deidamia, the daughter of Æacidas king of Epirus, 

and ſiſter of Pyrrbus. She too was a lady celebrated for her 

beauty, and who very affectionately accompanied him in all 

his expeditions, till, through the fatigue of travelling, which 

ſuited ill with the delicacy of her conſtitution, ſhe died. By this 

third wife he had a ſon named Alexander, who died in Egypt. 

His fourth wife was Ptolemaida the daughter of Ptolemy king 

of Egypt. Her he married from motives of intereſt, and 

had by her a ſon named Demetrius, who afterwards reigned 

in Cyrene. All theſe wives were alive at once; and it is ſaid, 

that Demetrius carried himſelf very obligingly to them all 

but he was paſſionately fond of a ſtrumpet, named Lamia, a 

woman of great art, and who touched the lure to the greateſt 
perfection. She was, however, much older than any of luis 
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wives, even than Philla ; fo that the ſatyriſts of thoſe times 
pretended ſhe had enchanted the king. It is ſaid, he once 
deſigned to have married Cratefipelis the widow of Alexander 
the ſon of Polyſperchon, a woman more famous for her charms 
than her virtue ; but going to make her a viſit while he be- 
fieged Megara, he very narrowly miſſed being taken priſoner 
by one of Caſſander's parties, being forced to change coats 
with a ſoldier in order to make his eſcape, which eff ly 
took away his regard for that lady. By a Sclavoman con- 
cubine he had a fon, whom he called Demetrius : And theſe 
are all his deſcendants of which {we have any account in hiſ- 
tory. As to his dominions they remained to Antigenus, of 
whoſe life and actions we ſhall give an exact account in the 
ſucceeding ſection, having already communicated to the rea- 


der all that, with propriety, could be brought within the com- 
paſs of this l. 


SECT. Vll. 


Toe hiſtory of the kingdom of Macedon, from the death 
of Alexander the Great, to the conqueſt thereof by the 


Omans. 


HE kingdom of Macedon, at the time of the deceaſe 
of Alexander, was governed by Antipater, yet Cra- 
terus was appointed him for a — ; and the ge- 


king's de- neral opinion is, that Antipater, who was directed to come 


ceaſe. 


with a freſh Macedonian army to Babylon, would have been 


diſgraced, if not put to death, on account of the many com- 
plaints made againſt him. If this were ſo, the death of Alex- 
ander prevented that of Antipater, and left him poſſeſſed of 
his government. In writing therefore the hiſtory of Mace- 
don from the demiſe of Alexander, we muſt begin with Anti- 
pater and his adminiſtration. He was a perſon noble by birth, 
of great natural abilities, heightened by an excellent educati- 
on. He was the friend as well as diſciple of Ariftotle, learned, 
and a lover of learning; magnificent in his actions, but plain 
in his dreſs and behaviour, never varying his habit in all the 

time of his goverument, but appearing like a private perſon 
when he gave laws to kings. In few words, he had either 


the greateſt virtues of auy man of his age, or was the greateſt 
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h ite in it. The former, however, ſeems to us to be 
his true character, the luſtre of his good qualities being too 
ſtrong to be eclipſed by the vapours of Athenian envy, which 
affected the heads of many hiſtorians, ſome of whoſe writ- 
ings have laſted to our times d. Philip of Macedon, whoſe 
oreat talent was judging well of men and things, made choice 
of Antipater as his miniſter, and relied on him as his friend. 
I have flept ſoundly, ſaid he, for Antipater was waking, T his 
ſentence affords us a ſtronger deſcription of his abilities and 
fidelity, than an orator could convey in twenty pages. Alex- 
ander intruſted him, not only with the care of his hereditary 
kingdom, and the command of a great army therein, but al- 
ſo with the cuſtody of Greece. If in this ch»r7< he had been 
either negligent or careleſs, Alexander's victories would have 
ſignified nothing ; for the Macedonians would have been for 
returning home, as ſoon as ever they had heard any ill news 
from thence. He had, it is true, many quarrels with Olym- 
pias, who was a high-ſpirited woman, and very deftrous of 
meddling in ſtate affairs. Alexander himſelf approved his 
conduct ſo far, as to ſay on account of his mother's letters, 
That he had paid dearly for the months he lay in her womb e. 
It is certain, that ſhe was no leſs angry with Hephe/tion, the 
moſt faithful friend, as well as the chief favourite, of his maſ- 
ter. What he thought of her character, appears from a frag- 
ment of one of his letters to her, wherein he wrote thus ; 
Forbear your unjuſt reproaches ; but, if you will nat forbear, 
JI care nat, fince Alexander muſt judge of alla. When the 
news of Parmenio's death arrived in Macedonia, Anti pater is 
recorded to have ſaid, If Parmenio conſpired againſt Alexan- 
der, who can we truſt ? If he did not conſpire, what ſhall we 
doe If it were not for the only chaſm in Arrian's hiſtory, 


we ſhould be able to ſpeak morefully as to the credit Antipater 
ſtood in with his maiter at the time of his d=ccate. 


As it is, 


we know, that it was Arrian's opinion, that the beſt hiſtorians 


had recorded nothing which teſtified the king's having any 
diſlike to his old miniſter r. What remains of the letters of 


Alexander ſhews, that he kept a regular correſpondence with 


Antipater, and that he gave him public marks of his eſteem. 
'There is one fragment of a letter from Aniipater to his maſ- 
ter, which is the nobleſt teſtimony of his extraordinary firm- 
neſs and ſtrict regard to truth. Ariſtotle had fallen under A. 
lexander's diſpleaſure, and he had written in ſevere terms cf 
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him to Antipater himſelf ; yet when Antipater acquainted him 
with the death of Ariſtotle, he gave a noble character of that 
philoſopher, which he cloſed with theſe words: Befides the 
marvellous talents wherewith the mind of that truly great man 
was adorned, this was peculiar to him, that he acquired the 
good-will of every man who knew him. Having now ſuffici- 
ently ſhewn who and what Antipater was, let us proceed to 
the hiſtory of his adminiſtration after the death of Alexander. 
The THe Grectans, even in the life-time of Alexander, endured 
Greeksbe- very unwillingly that ſuperiority which he exerciſed over 
gin theLa- them; and tho' nothing could be more gentle than the go- 
mian war. vernment of Antipater with reſpect to Greece, yet he was ex- 
Year of ceedingly hated, becauſe he obliged them to be quiet. One 
the Flood, of the laſt actions of Alexander's life blew the embers of ſe- 
2678. dition into a flame. He had, by an edict, directed all the 


Before cities of Greece to recal their exiles ; which edit, when it 
ring was publiſhed at the o/ympic games, occaſioned great confuſi- 


WY Many of the cities were afraid, that when the exiles 
returned, they would change the government ; moſt of them 
doubted their own ſafety in caſe the edit took effect, and 
all of them held this peremptory decree to be a total aboliti- 
on of their liberty. Immediately therefore they began to levy 
ſoldiers, and to prepare for war. In theſe tranſactions the 
Zthenians were extremely buſy, vet they did not publicly 
declare themſelves, till they were aſſured that Alexander was 
dead. Then they kept no meafures ; they laid out the mo- 
ney, which Harpalus had ſtolen from Alexander, and left in 
their city, to hire forces b. They exclaimed againſt the Ma- 
ccdonians, as a barbarous and tyrannical nation, and appoint- 
ed Leo/thenes general of their forces raiſed for delivering 

Greece. This man was the diſciple of Demaſthenes, and ſeems 
to have meant his country better than he was able to ſerve it. 
He was full of an enthuſiaſtic paſſion for democracy, and this 
prompted him to talk in a very high ftrain in the aſſembly. 
Phocion, who judged better of the ſtate of Athens, could 
not help ſaying to him on this occaſion, Young man, yur 
tpeeches are like the cypreſs tree, lofty aud well ſpread, but they 
bear no fruit i. This gentleman, however, drew together a 
noble army, with which he advanced towards Theffaly, which 
was the moit judicious ſtep taken in the war. 

Antiniter Antipater, as ſoon as he was thoroughly informed of the 

marche; a march of the Athenian forces, ſent over into ia, to deſire 


gain? the aililance of the governors there. In the interim he 
ten. 5 | 
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marched with thirteen thouſand foot and fix thouſand horſe, 
in order to ſecure Theſſaly. He appointed Cillas to preſide 
in Macedon during his abſence, and directed him to raiſe for- 
ces with all imaginable diligence ; for the large draughts 
which Alexander had made rendered this a work not eaſily 
performed. A fleet of a hundred and ten gallies was like- 
wiſe fitted out, under the command of Clytus, who, as a 
ſeaman, had ſerved with great reputation under the late king. 
When Antipater came down into Theſſaly, he found the in- 
habitants ot that country ſtill in the Macedonian intereſt, and 
received from them a very conſiderable reinforcement of 
horſe ; yet, according to the practice of their anceſtors, they 
acted deceitfully, and, when he wanted them moſt, went 
over to the enemy. Leaſtbenes was in poſſeſſion of the Pylæ, 
or ſtreights leading into Greece, where he waited for Antipa- 
ter, who, with the ſmall army he had, did not fail to give 
him battle, wherein numbers, and the ſkill of the mercenaries 
ſerving under Leaſi bene s, gained him the victory. Antipater, 
with the remains of his army, retired to Lamia, a city of 
ſome ſtrength, and not far diſtant from the field of battle. 
This he ſeized, and fortified in ſuch a manner, that tho' the 
victorious army attempted to ſtorm it, yet they were unſuc- 
ceſsful; ſo that Leofthenes was conſtrained to undertake a regular 
ſiege, whereby, when he had reduced Antipater to great 
ſtraits, himſelf, advancing too near the wall, was ſlain by a 
ſtone ; whereupon Antiphilus was created general in his ſtead. 
While things were in this condition, Leonatus arrived from 
Aſia with a great army, and advanced to ſuccour Antipater. 
Antiphilus, as ſoon as he was apprized of this, raiſed the ſiege, 
burnt his tents, and marched to fight the new-comers, tho? 
they were no leſs than twenty-two thouſand foot and two 
thouſand five hundred horſe, moſt of them veterans. The 
battle was hard fought, and continued long; but, through 
the valour of the Theſſalian horſe and the death of Leonatus, 
the Greets carried the victory, and the Macedonian phalanx 
was compelled to retire into the rocky hills, where the horſe 
could not follow them. Theſe victories exceedingly raiſed | 
the ſpirits of the confederates, and made them deſpiſe | 
their enemies ſo much, that many of them returned home, 

which afterwards proved fatal to the common cauſe kx. 

Antipater, while he was ſhut up in Lamia, ſent deputies Ye con- 

to Athens, to negotiate peace; but the Athenians refuſed him clufion of 
any other terms than ſurrendering at diſcretion, and leaving this wa « 
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all things to their diſpoſal. The fiege being now raiſed, Au- 
tipater, with incredible diligence, marched to the place where 
the remains of Leonatus's army was encamped, and having 
joined them, held the enemy in play, tho' he was not able to 
offer them battle. When he found the confederates preſſed 
hard upon him, and that their chief ſtrength conſiſted in their 
fuperiority of horſe, he choſe ſuch a rout, as, for the moſt 
part, hindered the horſe from acting; and when they might 
have acted with effect, he deviſed this method for avoiding an 
engagement ; he directed the light-armed foot to mount, not 
only all the carriage-horſes, but likewiſe all the mules and aſſes 
belonging to the army, and placing theſe behind the ſquadrons 
of horſe which he had, the Theſſalians concluded, that he 
had been reinforced with a great body of cavalry, and there - 
fore contented themſelves with obſerving them at a diſtance. 
At length Craterus arrived with a great body of forces under 
his command ; however, he yielded the command to Antipa- 
ter on their junction at the river Peneus, where there were 
now aſſembled forty thouſand foot, three thouſand archers, 
and five thouſand horſe. The Greeks had twenty-five thou- 
ſand foot and three thouſand five hundred horſe, with which 
they ventured a battle. In this the Theſſalian cavalry were 
at firſt victorious ; which Antipater obſerving, he would not 
ſuſtain his horſe, but ſuffered the Theſ/alians to break them 
intirely. While theſe continued the purſuit, he, with the 
phalanx, bore down upon the Grecian foot, and defeated 
them with great ſlaughter. The Macedmian horſe formed be- 
hind their victorious battalions, and the Theſſalians fearing 
they ſhould be ſurrounded, retired haſtily, in order to join 
their foot. After this defeat, Antiphilus held a council of 
war, wherein it was put to the vote, whether they ſhould 
continue in the field, or think of treating. It was carried 
for the latter, and deputies were inſtantly ſent to Antipater ; 
but the Grecian generals were exceedingly ſurpriſed to hear 
on their return, that the Macedonian would treat ſeparately 
with the cities, or not at all; which propoſition they reject- 
ed l. 

Antipater and Craterus, perceiving that the conſederate army 
was too weak to give them battle, began to beſiege the cities 
in the neighbourhood, and having reduced many of them, 
treated the inhabitants with much ſeverity. This fo aftright- 
ed the ſtates confederated with the Athenians, that they im- 
mediately made peace on the beſt terms they could. The Athe- 


nians and Etolians alone ſtood out; upon which Antiparer and 
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Craterus advanced towards Athens. The citizens of that 
famous place found themſelves now in no condition to reſiſt 
him, their fleet, which they had fitted out at a vaſt expence, 
under the command of Eztion, having been twice defeated 
by Cltus. In this diſtreſs the Peloponneſians might have ſuc- 


coured and preſerved, them; but, either through jealouſy or 


a panic fear, they remained motionleſs, and Icit the Atheni- 
ans to their fate. In this diſtreſs they turned their eyes on 
Phocion, and demanded his advice. To what end, faid he, 
Athenians, ſhould I adviſe you? If you had not rejected my 
counſels, you had not been this day in this diſtreſs. They 
then called upon Demades, who had always been in the Mace- 
donian intereſt. He propoſed a decree, by which Demoſthenes 
was condemned to death ; but he was already fled. He then 
deſired, that deputies might be ſent to Antipater, himſelf 
and Phocion being of the number. When they arrived, An- 
tipater would hear of no other terms than thoſe offered to him 
at Lamia, viz. that they ſhould yield themſelves intirely 
to his mercy and ſuffer their affairs to be ſettled at his plea- 
ſure. With theſe hard terms they were conſtrained to 
comply. Phecion beſought Antipater that peace might be 
concluded where he then was, i. e. in Beotia, which Crate- 
rus ſaid was unreaſonable, ſince their army muſt ſubſiſt 
all that time in the country of their friends, whereas nothing 
hindered their living at diſcretion in Attica (A). To this 

Antipater 


(A) Xenocrates was a very eminent philoſopher, the diſciple and 
ſucceſſor of Plate, alike remarkable for his wiſdom in words, and 
for the probity of his actions. Many years before this he had 
been ſent embaſſador to Autipater in Macedonia, to intreat him to 
ſer at liberty ſome Athenian priſoners. On his arrival, before he had 
his audience, Autipater invited him to an entertainment. Az- 
nocrates anſwered him in theſe verſes of Homer, ({poken by 


Ulyſſes to Circe, when ſhe preſſed him to eat of the dainties ſet be- 
fore him : 


Il fits it me, whoſe friends axe ſunk to beaſls, 

To gquaſf thy bowls, or riot in thy feaſts. | 
Me awould/i thou pleaſe, for them thy cares emplcy, 
And them to me reſtore, and me to joy (1). 


 Antipater was ſo well p:eaſed with his preſence of mind, and happy 


application of theſe verſes, that, without more ado, he ſet the 
Athenians free. On this occaſion he did no: behave fo obligingly, 


(1) O.. l. x. 
Yor. VIII. . 3 for 
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Antipater replied, that he was in the right ; yet, ſaid he, 
ler , this, becauſe it is aſked by Phocion. When the 
Athenians had conſented to ſubmit themſelves to his pleaſure, 
Antipater granted them the following terms; that the an- 
tient way of railing taxes in the city ſhould be reſtored; 
that they ſhould receive a gariſon into the fort Mumichia, 
and maintain it at their own charge ; that they ſhould pay the 
expence of the war ; and that they ſhould deliver up the ora- 
tors Hyperides and Demoſthenes. Phocion earneſtly begged the 
city might be excuſed from the gariſon. I would willingly 
grant this alſo to your friendſhip, ſaid Antipater, but I know 
it is not either convenient for you or for me. By which he 
meant, that, without a gariſon, the Athenians would never 
be kept cither in dependence on the Macedonians, or at quiet 
among themſelves. In conſequence of this treaty, the 

pulir government in Athens was abrogated, and ſuch only 
permitted a ſhare therein as had competent eſtates ; upon 
which twenty-two thouſand of the inhabitants retired from the 
city, and had eftates aſſigned them in the territories of Macedon, 
where they ſettled, andlived very happily. As for the reſt 
of the Athenians, they were c ined to return to Solon's 
model of government, and, in ſhort, were compelled by 
Antipater, much againſt their will, to be rich and quiet. 
With the ſame equity and moderation he ſettled the reſt of 
the Grecian ſtates, who, at firſt, grudged his power, and 


affected to the democracy, 


for knowing that Xenocrates was 
he paſſed him by, when he kindly faluted all the reſt of the depu- 
ties; which when the philoſopher obſerved, he could not help 
ſaying, A4ntipater does well thus to diſtinguiſh me from the reſt, 
as if Xemocrates only he was aſhamed of the injuſtice he is 
about to do the Athenians. When the government was afterwards 
ſettled, Phocion would willingly have Jad Kenecrates accept the 
freedom of the city, which he refuſed : I will not, faid he, /abmit 
my/elf io an adminiſtration which 1 do not like, and the eftabliſhment 
which 1 oppoſe (2). Afterwards growing ſo poor that he could 
not pay his tribute, the Athenians, with ſhameleſs ingratitude, 
condemned him to be fold for a flave, which was accordingly done. 
Demetrius the Phalerean bought him, reſtoring him to his li- 
berty, and paying his price into the public treaſury. He was a 
great writer, for we have the titles of above fixty treatiſes 
which he compoſed. He died at fourſcore and two, falling in the 
"___ _ his head into a baſon of water, whereby he was ſuffocat- 
(3): 


2. in vit. Phociin (z] Diogen, Laert, in vit. Xeno- 


erat. 


com- 
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complained. heavily of the infrin made on their liberty ; 
but, by degrees, they became better ſatisfied, and at laſt ho- 
noured him as the father and proteffor of Greece. On his 
return to Macedon, he and his ſon-in-law Craterus, who had 
juſt married his daughter Philla, turned their arms againſt 
the Atolians, who alone refuſed to be comprehended in the 
peace, and kept a conſiderable army in the field. Theſe, 
with much trouble, they reduced' in the winter to great 
ſtraits ; but while they were preparing for the ſieges of their 
principal cities, Autigonus arrived from Afia, with an account 
of Perdiccas's deſigns, inſiſting particularly on his ſlighting 
Nicea the daughter of Antipater, and on his ordering Cynane 
the ſiſter of Alexander to be put to death. Antipater and 
Craterus inſtantly made peace with the Ætolians, that they 
might be at leiſure to attend to their own concerns, and 
prevent Perdiccas from becoming their ſovereign, under co- 
lour of being protector of the kings. With this view they 
entered into a league with Ptolemy, and began to aſſemble an 
army in order to paſs into Aſia w. 

HN all things were ready, and the ſeaſon of the year 


WI 


permitted, Antipater and Craterus tranſported their forces Antipater 
into A/ia, leaving the care of Macedon and Greece to Poly- and Crate- 


ſperchon. On their arrival in Aſia, Antipater reſolved to 


march with part of the forces into Cilicia, that he might 
be able to aſſiſt Ptolemy, in caſe Perdiccas was too hard for 
him; and Craterus with the other moiety marched againſt 
Kumenes. Antipater, not long after this diviſion of their 
forces, received the melancholy news of the defeat-and death 
of his ſon-in-law, whereby his favourite daughter Philla was 
left a widow *. It is ſaid this lady was endowed by nature 
with ſuch extraordinary qualities, that her father, who was 
otherwiſe a very cloſe man, yet was wont to conſult her 


even while ſhe was a girl. Her conduct in the time of both 


her huſbands was. extremely remarkable, for ſhe ſpent her 
whole time in acts of benefhcence ; ſhe had the wives and 
daughters of the officers of the army continually about her. 
As her own behaviour was very exact, ſhe kept a ſtrict eye 
upon theirs, at the ſame time ſhe relieved their wants, gave 


portions to their daughters, and was their patroneſs in all 


their affairs. The death of her huſband Craterus did not 
greatly affect Antipater's intereſt ; for Perdiccas being ſhortly 


 Axglan. apud Phot. cod. xcii. Dropor. Ster l. xvili. 
JusTin. |. xii. Pur. in Demoſthen. & Phocion. HR vr. 
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after ſlain in Egypt, he was ſent for to the army in Syria, 
where Arideus and Pithon abdicating their offices as protec- 
tors of the kings, Antipater ſucceeded by common conſent. 
At firſt Eurydice the wife of Philip created him a great deal 
of trouble, and even indangered his life ; but, by degrees, he 
got over this, and not only conciliated the affection of the 
ſoldiers, but acquired alſo the eſteem of Eurydice herſelf, In 
fine, after he had ſettled all things in A/ia in the beſt method 
poſſible, and had left his fon Caſſander to be a check upon 
Antigonus, he ſet out with the kings to return to Macedonia, 
the army being perfectly well ſatisfied with his conduct, and 
the friends of the royal family hoping all things from his pro- 


tection o. | 
The Fto-. WHILE he and Crateruswere in Ala, the &Æ tolians, 
lians who had ſecretly entered into a league with Perdiccas, broke 
invade 


into the territories of Macedon with a great army, and com- 
Theſſaly. mitted exceſſive depredations, in revenge for what they had 
ſuflered the winter before. Polycles commanded in thoſe 
parts for Antipater, and had with him a conſiderable body of 
troops. He, in attempting to repel the Ætolians, was drawn 
by them to an engagement, wherein his army was routed, 
and himſelf ſlain. The Ætolians, while they were conſult- 
ing how to proſecute this victory, received advice, that the 
Acarnanians had entered their country, and had begun to 
commit horrible devaſtations therein. To expel thefe invad- 
ers the Ætolians marched home; but they left the forces 
of their confederates in Theſſaly, under the command of Me- 
non, an officer of great ſkill and courage. Polyſperchon, 
who, as we obſerved, commanded in Macedon in the abſence 
of Antipater, immediately took advantage of this diviſion, 
and, while the Ætolians were buſy in expelling their domeſ- 
tic enemies, he, by forced marches, came down into Theſ- 
ſaly, and, before Menon could be properly ſupported, fell 
upon him and his troops, and cut them to pieces. By this 
blow the power of the Ætolians was intirely broken, and the 
peace of Macedon reſtored ?. 
The Athe- Antipater, on his return, brought with him the kings into 
nians ſcet Macedon, and treated them there with all imaginable reſpect. 
to be eaſed The Athenians were very earneſt with Phocion, whoſe inte- 
of their reſt with Antipater they knew to be great, to obtain of 
garen. him the diſmiſſion of their gariſon; but Phocion, who ſaw 
clearly that this gariſon was more uſcſul to the public than to 


o Arktavn. ubi ſupra. Diovos. ubi ſupra. 
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Anti pater, declined the commiſſion; yet the recalling many of 
the exiles, and other good things he both aſked and obtained 
of Antipater, with whom he had indeed a very great intereſt. 
Menillus, who commanded in the fort, and was both a gene- 
rous and a good-natured man, offered Phocion, who had but 
a ſmall eſtate, a ſum of money. My circumſtances, anſwer- 
ed the patriot, are neither worſe than they were, nor are 
you greater than Alexander the ſon of Philip, from whom J 
refuſed to accept the ſame favour. And when he was 
once requeſted to do ſomewhat that was wrong in his 
opinion, for the ſervice of the Macedonians, Antipater, 
ſaid he, cannot have me for his friend and his flatterer. This 
the Macedonian chief knew as well as he; for it was a com- 
mon ſaying with him, That he had two friends at Athens, 
one who would take nothing, and another who never thought 
he had enough 1. The former was Phocion, the latter De- 
mades, an orator of ſome reputation, and who had been all 
his life in the intereſt of Macedon. It was this man on whom 


the Athenians caſt their eyes, when Phocion abſolutely re- 
| fuſed to have any thing to do with the affair of the gariſon ; 
; and in an ill hour for himſelfand his family Demades undertook 


it, having, for the greater honour, his ſon Demias joined with 
- him in commiſſion *. 


) Nor long after his return to Macedon, Antipater was The death 
. attacked by a dangerous diſeaſe, which added to his years, of Anti- 
$ for he was now fourſcore, left him little hopes of life. He Pater. 

- behaved himſelf in the laſt moments of his life with the 

k ſame firmneſs, and the ſame regaed to his reputation, which 

- he had ſhewn in all the actions of his life. His great offices 

of protector and governor of Macedon he bequeathed to Poly- 


ſperchon, the eldeſt of Alexander's captains at hand, and of 
whom Antipater had a much better opinion than he deſerved. 
His eldeſt ſon Caſſander Anti pater appointed to be a chiliarch 
or colonel of a thouſand men, a command in thoſe times in- 
finitely more conſiderable than now. A little before his 
death, Demades had audience of Antipater, and was kindly 
received ; however, as to the gariſon, nothing was deter- 
mined ; but at the requeſt of Phocion, ſignified by letter, 


* the Athenians had a further day given them for the payment 
of of their ſubſidies. Thus, full of years and glory in a time | 
w of full peace and ſerenity, procured chiefly by his own wiſ- 
to dom and prudence, Antipater expired; of whom, had we 
BR. 4 Prur. in vit. Phocion. r D1opoR, Sicul. ubi ſupra. 
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nothing elſe to ſay, what Tacitus obſerved of Calla might 
properly be applied to him, and ſufficiently diſtinguiſh his 
character to poſterity ; Non in dome. ſucceſſorem quaſwuit, ſed, 
in republica. In the chaice of a ſucceſſor he regarded nat his 
' family, but the commanweal* (B). 

Demades BRTORE Antipater was well dead, Caſſander in his name 
and bis fox ant for Demades the Athenian embaſſador, who. wich his ſon 
* Demias readily came, and began to expoſtulate on the buſi- 


' 


t Tacir, Hiſt, lib. i, c. 15. 


(B) We have no where the reaſons aſſigned us, why Antipater 
excluded his ſon Caſſander from the adminiſtration, but they are 
not hard to be gueſſed. Firſt, he was his ſon, and in all proba- 
bility the father thought it unworthy of him to ize his 
own family at the expence of his maſter's. Secondly, Polyſper- 
chens age, experience, and his late exploit againſt the Zroliane 
might induce Ant ipater to think he would prove a worthy guar- 
dian of the kings. There might be a third reaſon, which was 
Ca/ander's ambition, and his having a private intrigue with Zu- 
rydice the wife of king Philip, who had as good or a better right 
to the crown than her nd, which might make the good old 
man leſs careful of his ſon's intereſt than otherwiſe he would have 
been. However it was, he ſhewed his love for his country, not 
only in his impartiality, but alſo in the advice he gave to him 
whom he deſigned his ſucceſſor. On 10 account, ſaid he, faffer 
a woman to have any concerns in the affairs of flate; their abilities 
are by no means ſuited to ſuch ardzous concerns ; for being ſlaves to 
their paſſions, to indulge them they throw all things into confuſron: (4). 
This was underſtood to point at O/ympias, who during his admi- 
, iſtration had dwelt in Epirus. It is true, he had great reaſon to 
diſlike her, as well on account of the trouble ſhe Lab him, 
as out of regard to his beloved maſter Philip, whoſe ſecond wife 
ſhe had murdered, and whoſe child by her ſhe broiled be- 
tween two copper plates; even in Epirus, ſhe affected to govern 
all things, and therefore her ſon Alexander commended her for 
going thither, becauſe, ſaid he, the Macedonians would never bear 
the government of a woman. Yet it may be, Artipater's counſel 
was general, which was more becoming him, and no leſs founded 
on fact; for belides the trouble he had had through Olympia:, Cleo- 
patra the ſiſter of Alexander had afforded him no ſmall diſquiet, and 
Eurydice had once put him in the. utmoſt danger of his life (5 ; 
he might well theretore have no great opinion of women's inter- 
meddling with ſtate affairs. We hall ſhortly ſee how deeply che 
Alacedouwians ſuffered from the neglect of .7:iipater's maxim. 


(4) Ditder. S. ul. lib. xviii. ) Arrian. ap. Phot, Juj 


$14, . 


neſs 
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neſs of the gariſon. Caſſander, giving little heed to what he 
ſaid, ordered his ſon to be put to death in his preſence, and 
when he had given him a little time to feel! the affliction of a 
father, he loaded him with bitter reproaches, and then 
cauſed him alſo to be ſlain. The reaſon of this extraordinary 
proceeding was, that, among the papers of Perdiccas, there had 
been found a letter written to him by Demades, preſſing Per- 
diccas to make hafte into Greece; the affarrs of which hung 
at preſent, he ſaid, on an old rotten thread; fo he was 

to characteriae Antipater, from whom he had begged, and 
from whom he had received fo much. It is but juſt we ſhould 
inform the reader that authors vary about this fact; Drodorus 
ſays, that Demades was put to death by Antipater. Plutarch 
and other authors aſcribe his puniſhment to Cafſander : Some 
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alſo ſay, the letter was written to Antigonus, and not to Per- 


d4iccas ; but this is improbable, and therefore, having well con- 
ſidered its circumſtances, we have tated the fact as it appears 
to us. Cruel without doubt it was, yet it cannot be denied, 
that Demades, who was a venal orator, and who ſcrupled 
not to employ his eloquence againſt the intereſt of his coun- 
try, met with no worſe fate than he deſerved v. 


Polyſperchon was now at the head of affairs, governor ge- Proje#s of 


neral of Macedon, and protector of the kings; which high of- 
fices he derived from the good opinion which Antipater had 
conceived of him. He was a man of indifferent parts, more 
capable of following directions, than of giving them, one ex- 
tremely formal in his manner of tranſacting buſineſs, being 
converſant in nothing but forms. In a word, he was far 
from being honeſt, ſteady, or wiſe, and yet a great pretender 
to probity, fortitude, and policy. He had a fon named A- 
lexander, more active, and of better abilities, though not a 
grain more virtuous than himſelf. The firſt ſtep he took 
in his government was to call a general council; as the firſt 
ſtep taken in that council was to fet aſide Antipater's dying 
counſel, by recalling Ohmpias, which they not only did, but 
put Alexander the ſon of Rexena under her care, at leaſt they 
promiſed fo to do, hoping that the majeffy of the mother of 
Alexander would add a luſtre to their adminiſtration. A mea- 
ſure, which, conſidered in one light, ſeems juſt and honour- 
able; but in another ſhews, that Polyſperchon and his council 
were ſenſible of ſome imbecillity in themſelves. The queen, 
however, who knew ſhe was ſafe in Epirus, and knew not 
what might befal her in Macedon, made no great haſte, but 
took time to conſider the matter herſelf, and to conſult with 
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her friends. However, ſhe communicated her thoughts upon 
all occaſions to Pclyſperchon, and ſo held immediately a con- 
fiderable ſhare in the adminiſtration. ' Caſſander- was little 
thought of in theſe proceedings ; and it appeared plainly, that 
the new government had very little regard for the friends of 
the old one, which of conſequence created a multitude of 
malecontents, and afforded colour for certain ſubſequent 
tranſactions, which otherwiſe would have been of too'dark a 
hue to have borne the light. For as great politicians have a 
faculty of making all events contribute to their ends, ſo there 
are a tribe of wrong- headed ſtateſmen, who obſtinately pur- 
ſue thoſe tracks which lead directly from the ends at which 
they aim; ſuch were Polyſperchon and his council w. 


The views As ſoon as Caſſander conſidered the ſtate in which he 


of Caſſan- 
der. 


ſtood, he ſaw, or at leaſt he t he ſaw, reaſon to be 
diſpleaſed with his father's diſpoſition of affairs. He formed 
a juſt idea of Polyſper 


chon's character, and drew from thence 
very diſmal apprehenfions of what might befal himſelf, his fa- 
mily, and their dependants. Beſides, his ambition prompted 
him to attempt the recovery of that command, of which his 
father's will had deprived him, and*at the ſame time it open- 


ed his eyes to methods by which it might be obtained. Theſe 


things having a while revolved in his own breaſt, he engaged 
ſome of his friends to accompany him into the country un- 
der colour of diverting themſelves with hunting; but in truth 
to confer with them on his deſign. When they were at adiſ- 
opened to them his project, having firſt 
ftrongly poſſeſſed them with the common danger they were 
all in from the propenſity of : Polyſperchon to - Olyinpids, the 
antient and implacable enemy of Antipater and all his friends. 
He then ſhewed them, that Antigonus, Ptolemy, and-Ly/rma- 
chus would, from their reſpective intereſts, -bscome the ene- 
mies of Polyfperchon, becauſe, as protector of the kings, he 


would claim a ſuperiority over them ; from whence he in- 


ferred they would be friends to themſelves, if they declared 
againſt Polyſperchon. It is uncertain, whether at firſt he 
communicated his intention of abſolutely ſupplanting the pro- 
tector, or whether he pretended only to aſpire to ſuch a de- 
gree of power as might enable him to protect himſelf, his fa- 
mily, and their friends; however it was, his diſcourſes pro- 
cured him a multitude of creatures, who readily obeyed his 
dictates, and took ſuch ſteps as he directed them; and if 
things began to go well at home, they went ſtill better a- 
broad, for Antigonus, and the reſt of the princes, promiſed 
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him their utmoſt aſſiſtance as ſoon as it was aſked, in conſe- 
quence, as they pretended, of their extraordinary love for 
his father; but, in truth, becauſe they hated Polyſperchon, 
and were deſirous to prevent his looking abroad, by finding 
him troubleſome ſcenes enow at home *. 

WuHiLE Cafſander was buſied in carrying his ſchemes into polyſper- 
execution, Polyſperchon held another grand council, wherein chon's e- 
it was reſolved to diſplace all the governors appointed by An- dict. 
ti pater in Greece, and to ſet up the democracy where-ever 
it had been aboliſhed. In order to carry this ſcheme into 
execution, a very gracious proclamation was drawn, and 
ſent to Athens, and to the reſt of the cities. It remains en- 
tire in Diodorus, and will be an everlaſting monument of the 
genius of Polyſperc bon and his miniſters. The body of the 
edict is full of royal authority, and extraordinary ſtretches 
of power, yet the preamble and coneluſion deciar- its inten- 
tion to be the reſtoring liberty to the Greeks, and at the fame 
time the old regency is loaded with grievous accuſations. 
This edi& produced, what in all probability it was intended 
to produce, conſuſions eyery-where ; for the people, under 
colour of its authority, would no longer obey their megit- 
trates, and the magiſtrates were no where well inclined to 
truſt themſelves to the government af the people. But the 
point of diſmiſſing governors, which was the main thing tlic 
edict was calculated for, it could not produce, for the go- 
vernors were leaſt of all willing to ſubmit to the execution of 
a decree by which they were to be caſhiered; they therefore 
demurred at firſt, and at laſt applied to Callander. In this 
nice conjuncture all eyes were upon Athens, for as it was the 
moſt conſiderable gariſon, ſo it Nicanwor, who commanded 
there, had immediately evacuated the fort, it would have 
gone a great way towards the carrying the cdict into exccu- 
tion elſewhere. But he at firſt expreſſed a fort of difdence 
as to the authority of Paly/perchon, and afterwards, when hie 
received letters from Olympians, he ſpun out negotiations with 
the Athentans, till he had thoroughly recruited his gariſon; 
and then, inſtead of quitting Munichia, he uacxpectedly ſerz- 
ed on Pyræus. The Athenians, provoked by this uſage, 
which they were not able to revenge upon 3 turned 
their fury on their own citizens, and i::ftantly proſcribed 
Phacton, with ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, who had con- 
ferred with Vicanor, tho' they were not culpable in the leaſt. 
Theſe unhappy perſons retired for ſhelter to Alexander the fon of 
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Polyſperchon, who had then entered Attica with an army. 
As he drew near Athens, the citizens alſo ſent deputies to 
preſs him immediately to beſiege Nicanor, in order to reſtore 
them their forts. But Alexander had by this time other no- 
tions in his head ; he knew the Athenians too well to think 
of truſting them, and therefore he began to enter into a 
treaty with Nicanor, not for his evacuating the forts, but for 
his coming over to his father Polyſperchon, in keeping them 
for him, in which, however, he ſucceeded not. By this time 
Polyſperchon himſelf was at hand with a great army, having 
with him king Arideus or Philip. To him his fon Alexan- 
der ſent Phacion, and his friends, with letters of recommend- 
ation, Dinarchus the Cormthian, Polyſperchon's old and inti- 
mate friend, going with them. At their heels came deputies 
from Athens, charging them with treaſon againſt the ſtate. 
Palyſperchon was at firſt extremely perplexed how he ſhould 
behave himſelf on this occaſion. His ſon had engaged his 
faith to the exiles, but himſelf conceived that his intereſt 
would be beſt promoted by his ſiding with the Athenians ; 
fickle in his ſentiments, and ſanguine in all his meaſures, he 


no ſooner conceived this, than he ordered his old acquaint- | 


ance Dinarchus to be firſt tortured, and then put to death, 
and, after affording Phecton and his friends a pretended hear- 
ing, at which the fooliſh king attempted to ſtrike Phocion 
through with his lance, the exiles were condemned, and then 
tranſmitted to Athens, where the people were giddy enough 
to miſtake for a mark of liberty their being made the execu- 
tioners of a ſentence pronounced in another court. In ſhort, 
Phocion was murdered, and Polyſperchon highly cried up; 
but in the mean time Nicaner maintained himſelf in Muni- 
chia and in the Pyræus, and advice came, that Caſſander, 
who was fled to Antigonus, had been furniſhed by him with 
conſiderable affiſtance, and was on the very point of imbark- 
ing for Athens J. 

IT was among the number of the great ſlips in policy made 
by the new adminiſtration in Macedon, that after ſo openly 
attacking the dependants-of Antipater, and taking Olympias 
into a ſhare of the adminiſtration, they yet ſuffered Caſſander 
to withdraw, which he did as ſoon as he had ſettled matters 
at home, and went immediately to the court of Antigonus ; 
there he was received with high benours, and had mighty 
promiſes made to him, part of which were fulfilled, not for 
his ſake, but that a war might be kindled in Greece while An- 


genus totally ſubdued Ai. The forces lent Caſſander were 
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not great, but to a man of his ſpirit any aſſiſtance was conſi- 
derable. As ſoon therefore as he had received them, he ſail- 
ed for Athens, and entering the Pyreus with his ſmall fleet, 


was received by Nicanor. Polyſperchon inftantly reſolved to 


ſhut up his competitor in that city, and to put a ſhort end 
to the war by its reduction. For this purpoſe he aſſembled a 
great army, with which he marched to Athens ; but forget- 
ting that Attica was never over-fruitful, he found himſelf in 
a ſhort time ſo diſtreſſed for proviſions, that he was conſtrain- 
ed to abandon his deſign, and therefore leaving his ſon Alex- 
ander with a competent army to obſerve the motions of Caſ- 
ſander, he with the major part of h's forces marched into 
Peloponneſus, where he knew Caſſander had many friends. 
When he entered Peloponneſus he had recourſe once more to 
his edicts, whereby ſuch as had born offices in the cities un- 
der the adminiſtration of Antipater were roundly condemned 
to baniſhment or death, merely for having born offices. 
This decree the people in moſt places put in execution, ſo 
that diſcord, flaughter, and confuſion, was effectually ſpread 
all about. The Megalopolitans only had wit enough to avoid 
theſe diſſentions, and the magiſtrates and people agreeing, 
they retaiced their old government, and dwelt in peace. This 
was high treaſon in the fight of Polyſperchon ; he ſaid they 
had contravened his edict, that they were aſſociates with Caſ- 
ſander, and that for theſe reaſons they t to be made a 
public example of as common enemies to the Greets. When 
the Megalepolitans heard this, they withdrew all their effects 
out of the country, fortified their city, and having muſtered 
their fighting men, found their number to be fifteen thouſand ; 
and confiding in their own ftrength, determined to abide a 
nege. Polyſperchon, to make good his threats, came with 
the king and all his army before the city, having with him al- 
ſo a great number of elephants. The firſt thing he did was to 
caufe the wall to be undermined, which his engineers per- 
formed ſo effectually, that when the beſieged leaſt expected 
it, three towers with all the wall between them fell down. 
Polyſperchon then led his army to the aſſault, which proved 
very obſtinate and bloody; but in the end the Megalopolitans 
repulſed the befiegers, and while their men were fighting, the 
women and children threw up an intrenchment of earth and 
rubbiſh within the breach. Polyſperchon determined to attack 
the place a ſecond time, and to make uſe of his elephants, 
the news of which terrified the citizens exceedingly. It hap- 
pened there was amongſt them one Damides, who had ſerved 
under Alexander; this man undertook for the elephants, 
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which put his countrymen again in heart. The method he 
uſed was this; he took broad pieces of ſtrong plank, into each 
of which he ſtruck ſeveral iron ſpikes, theſe he fixed in the 
ground within the breach, and covered them lightly with 
rudbiſa ; then he drew up the citizens, not in front, but in 
flank on each ſide of the breach, and ſo attended the enemy. 
Poly/perchon's troops advanced in excellent order, having the 
elephants before them; theſe being forced by their riders up- 
on the vreach, ſtuck their feet upon the ſpikes, and were un- 
able to proceed further. The citizens galling them and their 
riders with ſtones and darts, many of the beaſts fell down, 
and the reft, growing unruly, turned upon their own men, 
and trod them under foot. The army ſeeing this refuſed to 
{torm the place, ſo that Polyſperchon, leaving a corps of 
horſe and foot to block up the city, marched away with much 
diſgrace. In the interim, Clytus the admiral had beat Ni- 
canor, whom Caſſander had ſent from Athens with his fleet; 
but after this, lying careleſsly at Byzantium, Antigonus pri- 
vately ſent over light-armed troops in barks, and then having 
refitted Nicanor's fleet, commanded him to attack Clytus a- 
gain, and be aſſured of victory. This he accordingly did, and, 
to his great ſurprize, found him already attacked from the 
ſhore, ſo that he eafily and intirely defeated them, Clytus him- 
ſelf being killed, not in the fight indeed, but afterwards by 
the ſoldicrs of Lymachus. When this news came to Poly- 
pere hon, he reſolved to march back into Macedon, for he ſaw 
clearly that Caſſander would be too many for him in Greece. 
Nicanor, after the great victory he had obtained, return- 
ed to Athens in triumph, and reſumed his government : Soon 
after the Athenians were reconciled to Caſſander, who great- 
ly elteemed Nicanor for the ſervice he had done him. But 
when he was privately informed that he intended to ſet up 
for himſelf, and ſaw that he made a difficulty of admitting 
him into the forts, he poſted ſome ſoldiers in an empty houſe 
in the night, and having invited Nicanor thither to confer with 
him, ſurprized and put him to death. Caſſander then treat- 
ed the Athenians with much candor and generolity : He ap- 
pointed Demetrius the Phalcrean, a perſon of the higheſt qua- 
lity, the greateſt abilities, and the utmoſt moderation, their 
governor ; under whom the city and citizens received greater 
advantages than under any former government before, or e- 
ven in the Gays of their greateſt freedom. This important 
place ſecured, Caſſander applied himſelf to the ſettling the 


1eit of Greece. 
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ABouUT this time Olympias prepared for her return into Olympias 
Macedonia, concerning which, as we have elſewhere obſerv- returns te 
ed, ſhe wrote to Eumenes. He in his anſwer adviſed her in Macedon, 
the firſt place not to be too baſty in her reſolution, and in 2. 
the next to forget all the injuries ſhe had received, and to % the 
behave herſelf mildly to every body, in caſe ſhe thought ft to my 
return. Both theſe cautions ſhe neglected ; for, without“ 1. 
waiting till the var was ended, ſhe with ſome Epirots, whom 
her brother ſent to eſcort her, went to join Polyſperchon, | 
when ſhe knew he was returning into Aacedon; and as ſoon 
as ſhe came there, ſhe diſcovered ſuch a haughty and over- 
bearing ſpirit, as ſtruck even thoſe who wiſhed her well with 1 
amazement. As for Eurydice the wife of Philip, ſhe rightly 
conceived that Olympias would never be at peace, as long as 
her huſband lived and enjoyed the regal title. She therefore 
wrote to Caſſander, beſceching him with all diligence 
to come to her aſſiſtance, and likewiſe ſent letters to Polyſper- 
chon, requiring him in the king's name to deliver up the ar- 
my to Caſſander. At the fame time the neglected not taking 
more effectual methods for the ſecurity of her own and king 
Ph:lip's perſon. She had obſerved, that the Macedonians lov- 
ed him, and that they had a great reſpect for her. She like- 
wiſe depended on the interelt of Antipater's family, and there- 
tore the had recourſe to all the arts of perſuaſion, in order to 
raiſe a force ſufficient to defend herſelf and her friends, till 
Caſſander ſhould arrive. This point, as ſhe imagined, ſhe 
accompliſhed with great eaſe. The Macedonians readily arm- 
ed at her requeſt, and in a very ſmall ſpace ſhe drew together 
more than ſeemed ſufficient to guard her. When therefore 
Olympias advanced with Polyſperchon and his army, ſhe, like 
a couragious lady, led out her's. Thus a civil war was kin- 
dled in Macedon by two heroines, each willing to put her own 
and the kingdom's fate on the hazard of a battle. But when 
the armies drew near each other, the ſoldiers, who ſhould 
have fought for Eurydice, ſtruck with the awful majeſty of 
Ohmpias, the widow of Philip and the mother of Alexander, 
went over to her immediately, and thereby put an end to the 
difpute. Olympias had it now in her power to have ſettled 
all things, if ſhe had remembered the advice of Eumenes. Her 
paſſions, which were not of the mildeſt fort, had always go- 
verned her, and governed her now. King Pbilip and his 
wife Eurydice ſhe impriſoned in a room fo ſmall, that th 
could ſcarce turn themſelves in it, and cauſed them to be fed 
with very ordinary proviſions through a hole. Nicanor the 
ſon of Antipater ſhe put to death, and with him no leſs than 
an hundred perfons, his relations and friends; ſhe then cauſed 
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the tomb of his brother Jallas to be broke open, and his re- 
mains to be thrown into the public ſtreet. Perceiving that 
the people were not over pleaſed with theſe proceedings, and 
that they began to commiſerate the condition of king Philip 
and his wife, ſhe reſolved to have them both diſpatched. In 


order to this, certain Thracians armed with poignards entered 


the place of their confinement, and with numberleſs wounds 
laid the king dead upon the floor. Then a meſſenger pre- 
ſented Eurydice with a dagger, a rope, and a cup of poiſon, 
telling her, that Olympias left it to her choice by which ſhe 
would die; I pray the gods, faid ſhe, that Olympias may have 
the lite preſent made her; ſhe then tore her linen, bound 
up the bleeding wounds of her huſband, and covered his bo- 
dy ; after which, without any womaniſh complaining, ſhe 
ftrangled herſelf with her own garter. Thus, when he had 
reigned about ſeven years, Arideus loft his life through her 
who in his childhood had deprived him of his wits; and Eu- 
rydice, the hereditary heireſs of the Macedonian crown, was 
murdered by her who was mother to the murderer of her fa- 
ther. In the days of Philip this ſort of policy was not un- 
derſtood: He married his own daughter to Amyntas his elder 
brother's ſon, and from this match ſprung Eurydice. Alexan- 
der, to leave all ſafe behind him when he went into Afa, 
cauſed Anyntas to be murdered, and Perdiccas began his re- 
Fos“ with the murder of Cynane the wife of Amyntas. 

owever, Roxana and her young fon Alexander found a 
protectreſs in Olymp:ias, who took upon herſelt the adminiſ- 
tration as guardian to her grand-child b. 

Caſſander, as ſoon as he received the letters of Eurydice, 
and immediately after them the ill news of what had hap- 
pened in Macedon, prepared inſtantly for his return into his 
own country, leaving the Greeks for a time to take care of 
themſelves. When he came to the ſtreights of Ther mopylæ, 
he found the The//alians all in arms to oppoſe his paſſage. 
Revenge being more powerful with him than glory, he con- 
trived not how to fight the enemy, but how to eſcape them; 
wherefore collecting all the thips, barks, and boats, which 
were to be found in the neighbouring cities, he imbarqued his 
forces on board them, and ſafely tranſported them into Theſ- 


faly. Thence marching into Macedonia, he determined to leave 


half his forces under the command of Callas, to hold Polyſper- 
chon in play, while himfelf purtucd and ſhut up Olympias. His 
geſign ſucceeded perfectly well, for Callas effectually baffled 
* and Ohympias with ſtrange imprudence ſhut up her- 
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the Macedonians, and, having once prevailed by the majeſty 
of her appearance, was more ſolicitous about forming a court 
than an army, of which, however, ſhe had ſome appezrance, 
and alſo the elephants with her. Going in progreſs to the 
principal cities, ſhe carried with her her daughter Roxana, her 
grandſon Alexander, her niece Deidamia, Theyalonica the 
üſter of Alexander, and many other perſons of great qua- 
lity, with whom, on the news of Caſſander's approach, 
ſhe ſhut herſelf up in the city of Pydna, a ſea-port ſtrong- 
ly fortified. Caſſander quickly appeared before the pl ice, and 
inveſted it by land, at the ſame time that he ſhut up the 
port by ſea. The beſieged were very ſoon in want of pro- 
viſions, yet, encouraged by the preſence of ſo many great 


perſonages, they held out obſtinately ; Oiympias alluring them, 


that her brother Aacidas was coming out of Efrrus with a 
great army to her aſſiſtance, which was true. Cafſander had 
advice thereof as early as ſhe, and he provided very effectual- 
ly againſt it. He ſent troops to block up the paſſages from 
Epirus, which when the troops of king acidas found, they 
began to doubt the ſucceſs of the war, and, which was more, 
their own ſafety. They therefore reſolved on a courſ.,, which 
to them appeared ſhort and ſalutary; they mutinied, depoſed 
their king, and ſubmitted themſeives to Caſſander. Oiympias 
had now none to depend on but Polyſperchon ; out of whoſe 
power Callas had put it to render her much aſſiſtance; for, by 
throwing about manifeſtoes, reflecting on the cruelty of ber 
adminiſtration, he had debauched the greateſt part of Poh- 
ſperchon's ſoldiers ; ſo that, initead of being able to ſuccour 
his miſtreſs, he had much ado to defend himſelf. In the city 
of Pydna the court fed on horſe-fleſh, the ſoldiers on their 
dead companions, and the elephants on ſaw-duſt. In this 
miſerable ſituation numbers deſerted to Caſſander, who treat- 
ed all with lenity who were not concerned in the late mur- 
ders. Ohmpias at laſt wrote to Polyſperchon, requeſting hin: 
to ſend her a bark of fifty oars to convey her away in the 
night. The bearer of this letter fell into the hands of Ca/- 
ſander, who commanded him to proceed in his journey, and 
not to mention his being taken. At the time appointed Poly- 
ſperchon ſent the galley, and gave notice of it to Olympias ; 
but Cafſander, knowing alſo when it would arrive, ſeized it. 
Olympias not finding the veſſel as ſhe expected, gave up all 
hopes, and, without waiting any longer, turrendered the 
place and her perſon to Cafſander. This determined the fate 
of Macedonia; for Pella the capital preſently ſurrendercl ; 
and Ariftonus, who with a body of troops lay in Ainphipolis, 
at the command of Olymprar, vielded the city to Caſſander, 
and 
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and was immediately afterwards killed by ſome whom he had 
injured while he commanded there. Now it was that the laſt 
ſcene of the old queen's life came on : She was accuſed before 
the aſſembly of the Macedonians by the relations of the per- 
ſons ſhe had ſlain, and, without being heard in her defence, 
was condemned to die. Caſſander upon this fent to adviſe her 
to make her eſcape to Athens, offering her a ſhip and equipage 
ſafely to tranſport her thither ; but ſhe refuſed to fly ; and 
ſaid, ſhe was ready to anſwer before the Macedonians for all 
ſhe had done. Caſſander did not care to truſt to this, ſo he 
ſent a band of two hundred ſoldiers to put her to death. Theſe, 
when they came into her preſence, drew back, and were a- 
fraid to execute their orders; but the kindred of thoſe ſhe had 
murdered being with them, fell upon her, and cut her throat. 
She died with great reſolution ; but it is ſaid, that Caſſander 
ſuffered her body to lie ſome time above ground, probably to 
revenge the injury ſhe had offered to the aſhes of his brother. 
It is likewiſe alledged, that he did not advife her to fly out 
of pity, but that he might have an opportunity of putting her 
to death as a perſon ſelf-condemned, who fled from juſtice. 
Immediately after her deceaſe, he ſent Roxana and her ſon 
Alexander to Amphipolis, where they were made priſoners ; 
he likewiſe deprived the boy of his companions who had been 
bred up with him, and ordered that for the future he ſhould 
be treated as a private perſon. Thus the line of Alexander 
was ſet aſide in Macedon, and his fon and his ſucceffor impri- 
ſoned in the very city where his army rendezvouſed, when he 
marched to conquer Aſia e. | 
Caſſander having now provided for his ſafety, turned all 


«fumes the his thoughts to the ſettlement of the kingdom. In the firft 


place, he married Theſſalomica the daughter of Philip of Ma- 
cedon, who had fallen into his hands at the ſurrender of Pydia. 

He next cauſed the bodies of Philip and Eurydice, together 
with that of Cynane her mother, to be taken up; and havin 

conveyed them with mighty pomp to Ægis, he cauſed them 
there to be interred in the rozal ſepulchres, inſtituting funeral 
games in honour of the dead. He then built a new city in 
Pall-ne, which he called by his own name, Caſſandria, and 
peopled it from the Cher ſoneſe ; ; inviting alfo the remnant of 
the Ohnthians to ſettle therein, adding to this place ſo large 
and fair a territory, that it quickly grew to be the greateſt city 
in Macedonia; he alſo re- edified many cities, and ſhewed e- 
vidently a diſpoſition to reſtore peace and plenty to his native 
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country. Epirus he governed by Lyciſcus his lieutenant, 
which was the more inary, becauſe from the days of 
Pyrrhus to this time the t had been hereditary, and 
the Epirots had never preſumed to treat their kings with con- 
tempt. As to Macidas, he fled to Polyſperchon, and with 
him, when things were grown deſperate in Macedon, retired 1 
into Greece z and at to the AZtelians, the implacable 

enemies of all Antipater*'s family *. | | 

Caſſander, when he had tolerably ſettled the peace of Ma- Neun, | 
cedon, reſolved to return into Greece, in order to drive thence 1270 | 
Polyſperchon, his ſon Alexander, and the reſt of his enemies. Greece. 

This reſolution once taken, he raiſed a fine army, and there- þ 
with marched down into Theſſaly, where he found the Pyle 
ſhut up by the Z#tolians. However, he forced the paſs, and 
came down with his forces into Beotia, and proceeded to the 
ruins of Thebes. The fight of them put him in mind of the 
power and ſplendor of that antient city, and theſe thoughts 
eaſily led him to the project of reſtoring it. With this view 
he recalled all the Thebans who were ſcattered throughout 
| Greece : He requeſted alſo the reſt of the Bweotians to aſſiſt 
him in ſo good a work, which not only they, but all the cities 
of Greece, readily did, ſo that in a ſhort ſpace the walls were 
finiſhed, and the principal ſtreets rebuilt. The fight of this 
inſpired the Thebans wish ſuch zeal, that they ſent into all 
countries to recall their friends and relations. Thus, af- 
ter more than twenty years, Thebes, which had been with 
great cruelty razed by the Macedonians, was now rebuilt by 
them. This defign executed, Caſſander paſſed on to Pelopon- 
neſus, out of which Alexander vainly thought to have ſhut 
him by a wall built croſs the iſthmus. But Caſſander tranſ- 

rted his army in flat-bottomed boats, and partly by force, 
partly by treaty, reduced moſt of the cities, and having left 
2 body of troops under the command of Molychus to guard 
the iſthmus, he rerurned back into Macedon. 

Tur power of Antigonus was about this time become for- ,, An- 
midable to all the ſucceſſors of Alexander, wheretore they, as tigonus 
in their own defence, united, in order to reduce his power ; flirs up a 
but as all of them in their turns had been under great obliga- 4 a 
tions to him, they ſent their embaſſadors to compliment him gay; im. 
on his ſubduing of Fumenes, and to expoſtulate with him on 
their grievances. Antigonus heard the reit with ſome patience z 
but When the miniſter of Ca/ander came to make his demands, 
he thundered out an anſwer, As for Lyſimachus and Ptolemy, 
ſaid he, they were always perſons eminently diftingu.fhed ; but 
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who is Caſſander ? it cannot ſurely be that vagabond, who was 
here t'other day imploring my aſſiſtance, on account of the love 
I bore his father ? He then aſſembled his army, and approach- 
ing the Macedonian phalanx, entered into a detail of Caſſan- 
der's late proceedings: He has, ſays he, countrymen, murder- 
ed the mother of our late ſovereign, and at this time holds in 
priſon his wife and ſon ; let him therefore be decreed a public 
enemy, unleſs he reſlotes them to liberty, and leave it to me to 
proſecute this traitor as he deſerves. The army to be ſure de- 
creed as Antigenus directed, and, in conſequence of their de- 
cree, he immediately ſolicited the Greek cities to drive out 
Caſſander's gariſons; to perform which, they did not want ſo 
much the will, as the power. However, ſuch troubles 
were now ſtirred up in Peloponneſus as made Caſſander's pre- 
ſence abſolutely neceſſary ; whereupon, leaving Macedonia 
after another bruſh with the tolians, Caſſunder came firſt 
into Beotia, and afterwards to the iſthmus, then entering 
Peloponneſus, he reſettled his affairs as well as he could. Alex- 
ander the ſon of Polyſperchon had for ſome time taken ſhelter 
in the court of Antigonus, where he had fair words and a to- 
lerable ſubſiſtance given him, and that was all. But now 
Antigonus found out that his caſe was the hardeſt, and at the 
ſame time the moſt equitable, in the world ; and therefore, 
out of mere regard to juſtice, he farniſhed him with five hun- 
dred talents, and ſent him with ſome ſhips and men into Pelo- 
ponneſus, where he quickly raiſed forces, and began to make 
a figure. Caſſander knowing well the capacity of the man, 
and verily believing he had enemies enow already, ſent Perp:- 
laus to tell him, that Antigonus had an excellent faculty at 
ſetting people together by the ears, without caring what be- 
came of them afterwards ; that five hundred talents was a 
conſiderable ſum, which he would do well to keep in his pocket; 
that as for the command of Pelapenneſus, he need not ſeek it 
by force, for Caſſander was willing to put it into his hands, 
provided he would renounce his league with Antigonus, who 
never intended him half ſo much good. Alexander, having 
conſidered this propoſition, found it too good to be rejected; 
wherfore he accepted from Caſſunder the office of captain ge- 
neral of Peloponneſus ; quitted the party of Antigonus, and 
began to ſettle his province; which, however, he did not live 
to effect, for while he was endeavouring to ſuppreſs Ari/tc- 
demus, whom Antigonus had made general in his ſtead, one 
Alexion, a Sicyonian, treacherouſly murdered him. His wife 
Crateſipolis took upon her the command of his army, and 
having beaten the $:cyovtans in a field battle, beſieged and 
took their city, crucified thirty of the moſt turbulent vpon 


their 
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their own walls and then aſſumed the ſovereignty, which ſhe 
managed with great prudence, clemency, and juſtice, being 
alike courted and feared by all the contending parties. Thus 
ſomething like a ſettlement was eſtabliſhed in Peloponneſus e. 
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C1ſſander, obſerving that the Ætolians were always inclined Caſſander 
to take advantage of his affairs, by attacking him at ſuch mates war 
time as he had other enemi.s on his hands, reſolved to make onthe 


uſe of the leiſure he now had, to put it out of the power of 
theſe people to treat-him in this manner for the future, With 
this view he marched with an army to the confines of Ætolia, 
yet with no great ſucceſs, for the Ætolians were ſo well 
aware of his intention, that they provided effectually for their 
own ſecurity, ſo as to prevent his making any impreſſion upon 
them; yet Caſſander, who was aper ſon of great capacity, reſolved 
not to loſe all the pains he had taken ; when therefore he diſ- 
covered that the Ætolians could not be reduced by force, he 
contrived to leave a bridle in their mouths, which ſhould hin- 
der-their performing any great exploits for the future. With 
this view he entered into a negociation with their old enemics 
the Acarnanians, whom he took pains to convince, that the 
diſadvantages they were under aroſe from their living in ſo 
many ſcattered towns, whereby the Ætolians had conſtant 
opportunities of deſpoiling them, and by which argument he 
perſuaded them to inlarge the three cities of Stratopolis, Sau- 
rion, and Agrinium, and to quit their villages. Then leaving 
his general Lyciſcus in thoſe parts, he marched away to reduce 
other places?. | | | 

Glaucias was at this time king of the [/lyr:ians, in whom 
were united two very different qualities, ambition and the 


tolians. 


After 
wards on 


love of juſtice. When his neighbour Tacidas king of Epi- . [yri- 


rus was baniſhed by his ſubjects, this prince took upon him 
to preſerve his infant ſon Pyrrbus, without any other view 
than that of performing a generous action. This immediately 
embroiled him with Caſſander, and in conſequence of theſe 
broils, Glaucias drew the cities of Apollonia and Epidamnum 
into alliance with him. Againſt theſe cities at this time 
Caſſander moved, and in a ſhort ſpace reduced them, after 
which he paſſed the river Hebrus, and fought the IHhrian army 
under the command of Glaucias, which had been raiſed for the 
relief of the before-mentioned cities. After this engagement 
peace was made between theſe princes upon theſe terins, that 
Caſſander ſhould not invade any part of [!lyria, and that Glau- 
cias ſhould neither attack him or any of his confederates. 
But while the Mace douiun wes victorious here, his allics the 
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Acarnanians ſuffered deeply for taking his advice, for the 
Etolians, before it was thoroughly fortified, inveſted the 
city of Agrinium, and then proceeded to a formal ſiege. 
The befieged, finding that they were not able to hold out, 
capitulated on theſe terms ; that they ſhould be at liberty to 
retire where-ever they thought fit. But, in breach of this 
capitulation, the Atolians . moſt perfidiouſly attacked them 
upon their march, and put almoſt every man of them to the 


ſword. A cruel and unjuſtifiable act, for which they after- 
wards paid very dear®, 

Ox his return into Macedonia, Caſſander projected a de- 
ſcent in Aſia, in order to prevent Antigonus from making any 
attempts in Greece. Theſe forces marched into Caria, where 
one Ptelemy commanded for Antigonus. It ſo happened, that 
while the troops were in winter quarters, the father of this 
Ptolemy died, at which his ſon ſeemed to be under deep con- 
cern ; and, in order to expreſs it effectually, prepared for 
his funeral, that it might be celebrated with the utmoſt 
magnificence, Caſſander's generals being informed of this 
inimediately detached Z „one of their number, with 
eight thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe, to lie in ambuſ- 
cade, in order to cut off Ptolemy when he ſhould return to 
his quarters; but he receiving early intelligence of this deſign, 
not only prevented it, but alſo turned it upon the contrivers : 
For returning when they leaſt expected it, he in the middle 
of the night ſurpriged the forces of Eupolemus, defeated them 
intirely, and made that general himſelf priſoner h. 

Tre next year Caſſander ſent a puiſſant army under the 
command of Philip to fall upon the £tolitans. This gene- 
ral entered Acarnania, and, having ſuccoured his 
allies, began to haraſs the frontiers of AÆtolia, when on a ſud- 
den he received advice, that AMgcidas had not only entered 
Epirus, but by the conſent of the people had re-aſcended the 
throne, Philip upon this immediately entered Epirus, and 
finding AMacigdas there at the head of an army, he attacked 
and defeated him, taking priſoners fifty or the principal perſons 
who had been concerned in the reſtoration of the king, whom 
he ſent away to Caſſander, and then turned again to proſecute 
the war againſt the Ætolians, who were by this time ready to 
meet him in the field; for acidas himſelf with the remains 
of his broken troops had joined their army, and had thereby 
made it more numerous than that of Philip. A bgttle ſhortly 
enſued, wherein the Macedonians were victors, Eacidas king 
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till be was ſtopped by the ſeverity of the ſcaſon. In Aſia things 
went not ſo well, whereupon Caſſander reſolved to put an 
end to the war on that fide, and by a treaty with Anti ponus 1 
undertook. to reſtore the Greet cities their liberty, and for the 
future to be his faſt friend; for his ſincere performance of 
which, he gave up his brother Agathonas for a hoſtage ; how- 


fetually recalled Caſſander, who marched back with all ima- 
ginable expedition. This retreat of his out of Greece hurt 
his affairs there, and at the ſame time did him no good in 
Macedon. For Antigonus, finding it impothble for him to 
perſuade the Byzantines to concur with him in his defigns, be 
was conſtrained to abandon all thoughts of entering the ter- 
ritories of Cafſander. He received, however, little pleaſure 
from this news ; for upon the heels of it he received advice, 
that the country about Apollania and E pidammus had ſubmitted 
again to Claucias, and that the Eprrots were inclined to re- 
_ to which were addad advices of a like nature from A- 

thens, where, though the people had never been fo well go- 
verned as by Demetrius Phalereus, yet they hated him for the 
ſake of his » and were inclined ta deliver up the ci- 
9:00, o theſe evils Cofſander. applied the beſt 
remedies the ſituation of bis affairs world allow +. 

Ir was not long before Epirus was all in confuſion. Alce- Caſſander 
tas, who had been baniſhed by his father, was recalled by the orders 
people, and made king, Againſt him Lyſiſcus, Caſander's Roxana 
general, marched with bis army, and engaged his forces ſeve- and be 
ral times with different ſucceſs. At length Cayander himſelf/** ** & 
came in to make an end of the war, which finding more dit- 
ficult than he had imagined, he clapped up a peace with Alcetas, 
and left him in quiet poſſeſſion of his kingdom, which, how - 
ever, he enjoyed not long; for the Epirots, conceiving him 
to rule tygannically, murdered him and his children. All this 
time Cahander was engaged in a war with Glaucias, in 
which, however, he had very indifferent ſucceſs ; and at laſt, 
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finding that he could not reduce Apollonia and Epidamnus, he 
returned into Macedon, where he did abundance of 
acts, and took all imaginable pains to conciliate the minds of 
the people. By this time all the commanders of Alexander were 
grown weary of the wars in which they had engaged with 
each other, and therefore unanimouſly deſiring peace, it was 
eaſily concluded. The terms of it were, that they ſhould 
hold all the provinces, of which at the time of its concluſion 
each of them was poſſeſſed, in propriety ; that the Greek cities 
ſhould be left abſolutely free, and that they ſhould be friends 
and allies of each other. iately upon this peace Caſſander 
reſolved with himſelf to diſpatch out of his way Alexander 
the ſon of Roxana and his mother ; for though he enjoyed 
the kingdom of Macedon at that time, as much as he could 

to do after the young man was dead, yet he was in 
continual fear, leſt the Macedonians, who were a reſtleſs un- 
ruly people, ſhould on a ſudden grow diſſatisfied with his go- 
vernment, and ſet at liberty the ſon of his maſter. While 
theſe doubts and fears diſtracted his mind, the Macedonians 
diſcovered an inclination to do what he ſuſpected; diſcourſing 
openly of Caſſander's uſurpation, and alledging, that it was 
now high time for Alexander to take upon himſelf the admi- 
niſtration of his father's kingdom. This was enough to 
hurry on the ambitious Cafſander to the fatal expedient he had 
projected. He therefore ſent for Glancias, whom he had 
made governor of the caſtle; where he kept Roxana aud her 
ſon, and directed him to put them both to death, command- 
ing alſo, that they ſhould be. interred privately, and. their 
deaths for ſome time concealed. This he did to try the 
temper of the Macedonians ; and that uncertain reports might 
keep them from taking any ſettled reſolution. His policy met 
With all the ſucceſs he could defire, and much more than he 
could reaſonably hope. The Macedomians murmured a little, 
but, not knowing who they ſhould have recourſe to for a 
chief, durſt not rebel k. : . 
Caſſander, that he might find the ſubjects ſome other topics 
than his government to diſcourſe of, engaged in a war againſt 
the Autariates, in favour of the king of Pæonia. Having ſub- 
dued the firſt· mentioned people, he tranſplanted them to the 
number of twenty thouſand from their native country into the 
neighbourhood of mount Orbelus, where he affigned them 
lands. About this time Ptolemy, one of the generals of 
Antigonus, who commanded in Pelopenneſus, went over with 
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his whole army tg Caſſander, and received from him the ſame 
commiſſion which he had from his former maſter. This was 
a moſt extraordinary piece of treachery, for Ptolemy, was not 
only the officer of Antigonus, but his nephew, ſo that he violated 
at once the ties of gratitude and nature. However, his trea- 
ſon did not remain long unpuniſhed : Ptolemy king of Egypt 
coming with a fleet upon the coaſt, ſent for this other Ptolemy 
to come and viſit him. On his arrival the king treated him 
not only with civility, but with kindneſs and reſpe&t; This 
he repaid with endeavouring to corrupt the ſoldiers Ptolemy 
had with him; his head being full of mighty projects for his 
own intereſt, to accompliſh which he reſolved to ſtick at 
nothing. When the king found this out, he firſt cauſed him 
to be impriſoned, and afterwards ordered him to be diſpatched 
oy 2 doſe of hemlock ; which, whatever he might pretend, 
ander was glad of; for he could never truſt a man who had 
betrayed his uncle, and had endeavoured to ſeduce the troops 
of a prince who had received him like a friend. But with- 
out queſtion, he was ſorry that king Ptolemy had incorpora- 
ted the army, which the other Ptolemy had commanded, 
into his own, becauſe this was a loſs, which fell heavy upon 
himſelf, and not eaſily to be repaired. His thoughts, howe- 
ver, were quickly diverted by the appearance of another 
ſtorm |. g \\ 
Polyſperchon, who had hitherto lived in Ætolia, rather Hercules 
as a baniſhed man, than as one who pretended to the govern- 7Z:lared 
ment of Macedon, of a ſudden appeared more formidable ig, and 
than ever. He had engaged Bar ſi a and her ſon Hercules to after- 
leave Afia and come over to Greece; where he received them ward 
with great honours, proclaimed Hercules king, and by the #in. 
help of the lolians raiſed money, and an army of twenty 
thouſand men. Caſſander aſſembled an army as ſoon as he re- 
ceived the news, and marched away to meet the enemy. 
When the armies were near each other on the frontiers of 
Etolia, Caſſander ſent one of his private agents to Polyſper- 
chan to put him in mind, that if the king was reſtored, himſelf 
would be but a ſervant, though to him he owed his reſtorati- 
on ; whereas, if he put him out of the way, he ſhould be 
declared generaliſſimo of Peloponneſus, and be acknowledged 
by Caſſander for his coadjutor. Theſe promiſes had the ſame 
effect upon Polyſperchon, as they had formerly on his ſon; 
he therefore accepted them, and at an entertainment, to 
which he invited, and aſterwards forced, the king to come, 
moſt barbarouſly murdered him. This being performed, 
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Caſſander, according to his promiſe, deliveged him four thou- 
find Macedonian foot and five hundred horſe ; owned* him 
for his coadjutor, and left him to take of Pelopon- 
neſs, which, however, was not fo eaſily effected as he i- 
magined ; for the Bot;ans, join 
raiſed a formidable army, fo that 


miſtaken, ws 1 

againft him, and knowing that i 
muss intereſt rather to 4 — 
Caſſander, they applied , 
oned the as Srpodition of Demetrins, which we hav 
ſo often mentioned, wherein he 
* in ſhew reſtored the Grecians to liberty, but in 
truth reduced them under the ſubjection of his father. Extra- 

vagant were the honours paid by the Athenians to the victor, 
and as extravagant the rage they expreſſed againſt Caſſander 
and his party ; that great captain and politician withdrew from 
a country where he was ſo =P hated, and choſe rather 
to truſt time, than fortune and bis enemies ; "and whim he 
found diſaſters till crowding upon him, he contented himſelf 
with leaving gariſons in the cities he Rill poſſeſſed, and with- 
drew the groſs of his army into Macedon. After the check 
which Demetrius received before Rhodes, the Athenians de- 
ſerted him, and affected to reſume their antient grandeur, 
pretending for the future to preſcribe laws, inſtead of feceiv- 
ing them. Not long after Demetrius came again into Greece, 
1 and having taken Sicyon from Ptolemy, and the ſtrong caſtle 
| of Corinth from Cafſander, the reſt of the cities ſurrendered 
. without reſiſtance, and their gariſons were immediatcly in- 
corporated into the army of Autigonus. In this diſtreſs Caſſan- 
der, conceiving himſelf to be in the utmoſt danger of ruin, 
| reſolved, if it were poſſible, to make peace with Antigonus, 
? and to that end difpatched emvaſſadors to Demetrius, as alſo 
| to his father, but in vain. Wheſe princes were fo elate on ac- 
| count of the victories they had lately obtained, that they 
would not liſten to any terms of accommodation, but proudly 
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inſiſted on Cafſander's ſubmitting himſelf and his dominions 
intirely to their pleaſure, He, when he found peace was 
not to be had, determined to make his laſt effort in war. To 
this end he ſent miniſters to Ptolemy and Lyiftmachus, inſtruct- 
ing them to ſhew thoſe princes, that if once Macedonia fell 
into the hands of Antigonus, they might be ſure Thrace and 
Egypt would quickly follow. For he would be then able 

to act againſt them on all ſides; and to the force of 

all Aſia would add the weight of all Greece. This had its de- 

fired effect, they came immediately into the war, and re- 

ſolved to act offenſively againſt Antigonus u. 

WHEN the operations of this war came to be conſidered, 77, .,.,, 
Caſſander, who knew his ſtake would be the firſt drawn, laid „ 
down ſuch a ſcheme as ail the reſt came readily into. He Year of 
ſent a conſiderable part of his forces to join Lyſimachus, under the Flood, 
whoſe command they were to paſ into , whither Caſſan- 2698. 
der had tranſported another corps under the command of Per- Before 
pelaus. With the reſt of his army Caſſander marched in per- Cbritt, 
ſon towards Theſſaly, in order, if poffivle, to reſettle his af- 301. 
fairs in Greece. Demetrius immediately marched to meet 
him, and the armies encamped in ſight of each other ; that of 
Demetrius conſiſted of fifteen hundred | horſe, eight thouſand 
Macedonian foot, five and twenty thouſand auxiliary foot, 
hfteen thouſand mercenaries, and about eight thouſind re- 
tainers to the camp who were, however, diſpoſed into bat- 
talions ; in all fifty fix thouſand men. Caſſander had but 

'two thouſand horſe and twenty nine thouſand foot: With 
theſe he kept the field, protected moſt of his gariſons, and 
held the war in ſuſpente, till ſuch time as Antigonus ſent or- 
dets to his ſon to come ſpeedily over into Mia; whereupon a 
proviſional treaty was made by Demetrius with Caſauder, 
which was to ſubſiſt or to be made void, according as it was 
approved or diſapproved by Antigonus. However, it anſwered 
the ends of both; for Demetrius had thereby au oppo (ume. 
given him of withdrawing all his forces out of Gre, and 
aiter he was gone, Caſſander, notwithſtanding the treaty, by 
torce, by perſuaſion, and by bribes, got poſſeſſion of many 
of the cities. Yet he did not ſo cloſely attend his own butt- 
neſs, but that he kept his eye alſo on the concerns of his 
confederates. To their aſſiſtance Caſſunden ſent his brother 
Hliſtarchus with twelve thouſand men, in order to ballance 
in ſome meaſure the forces carried over by Demel rius to hi, 
rather. His policy was good, as in moſt caſes it was; but 
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Pliftarchus had very ill fucceſs, for his army being waſted by 


famine, ſickneſs, hardſhips, ſhipwrecks, and deſertions, he 

at laſt, with a handful of men, joined Lyſimachus, who, with 

the mighty forces brought by Seleucus, was grown ſtrong 

enough to offer Antigonus and Demetrius battle ; which ſhort- 

ly after enſued, and was the famous batttle of Ipſus, where 
Antigonus loſt his life and empire. 

The death On the death of Antigenzs, the princes confederated againft 

A Caſſan- him divided his dominions amongſt them, whereby Caſſender 

Year of T<covered all that he had lately loſt; however, he was not 

the Flood. intirely freed from all apprehenſions; for on the one hand, 

2702. Demetrius the ſon of Antigonus had ſtill ſome territories in 

Before Greece, and was a prince who never conceived his title at all 

Chriſt, alfected by the impreſſions made by force on his poſſeſſions. 

297. be hopes of Demetrius therefore filled Cafſander with fears: 

on the other hand, Cafſander had a nearer enemy, of whoſe 

power he was very juſtly jealous ; this was Pyrrhus king of 

Epirus, whom he had hated, and perſecuted from his very 

cradle. This prince, then a little helpleſs infant, was at the 

time the Epirots revolted from his father, who would have 

led them into Macedonia to the relief of Olympias, conveyed 

with much difficulty into the dominions of Glaucias king of 

Ihria; that king was not a little confounded at this acci- 

dent ; pity moved him for the child, but he was afraid of in- 

curring the hate of Caſſander. Thoſe who had the care of 

little Pzrrhus, perceiving the confuſion the king was in, laid 

the boy at his feet. The child getting hold of the king's robes 

raiſed himſelf up upon his feet, and with his hands graſped the 

king's knees. Upon which, Glaucias taking him in his arms 

profeſſed, that he would defend him at the hazard of his life 

and his dominions ; and then delivered him to his queen to 

be educated with his own children. This was the ſource of 

Cafſander's quarrel with Glaucias, againſt whom, as often as 

his affairs permitted, he employed force; and when he was 

conſtrained to turn his arms another way, he practiſed on him 

by negotiation, offering him two hundred talents, beſides 

other great advantages, if he would deliver the young Pyrrbus 

into his hands. But Glaucias could neither be beaten nor 

flattered into ſo baſe a deſign ; but when he was twelve years 

old, reſtored Pyrrhus by an army to the poſſeſſion of the 

throne of his anceſtors. From thence about five years after- 

wards, he was driven by his rebellious ſubjects. He then fled 

to Demetrius, who had married his ſiſter Deidamia, and was 

in point of intereſt the irreconcileable enemy of Caſſander. 

After the battle of Ipſus, he came over into Greece, and 2 
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formed many great exploits in favour of his brother-in-law ; 
when his ſubjects growing weary of a ſudden of Neoptolemus, 
a king of their own ſetting up, recalled and reftored him; 
when, to prevent further diſputes, he affociated Neoptolemus 
with him in the kingdom ; but afterwards flew him for hav- 
ing framed a conſpiracy to poiſon him o. This Pyrrhus, 
though ill at eaſe in his own kingdom, Caſſander was mighti- 
ly afraid of ; however, he ftrengthened the frontiers of his 
own dominions, re-edified ſuch cities as were run to decay, 
and built new ones, where the fituation of places invited. 
Thus near Therma he raiſed the noble city of Theſſalonica, 
which he ſo called in honour of his wife, and which after be- 
came the moſt conſiderable place in Macedon. He likewiſe 
endeavourcd by all other means to fix the love of his ſubjects 
to his family, being with very juſt reaſon afraid of the incon- 
ſtancy of the Macedonians. Bur while he was thus employed, 
he was ſeized with a dropſy, which brought him by flow de- 
grees to his end ; and ſome ſay, that at laſt his body, as it 
corrupted, breeding lice, he became alike offenſive to him- 
ſelf, and to all who were obliged to approach him. His 
death happened after he had held the government of Macedon 
nineteen years ; and had ruled it three years with the title 
of king, which he received readily from others, but took not 
himſelf ; he was a man of conſummate prudence in peace and 
in war, but of deteftable ambition. He is ſaid to have hated 
Alexander perſonally ; to have remembered him with fear and 
ſpight, and to have ſuffered his malice againſt him to inſtigate 


te utter extirpation of his family (C). By Theſſalonica, the 
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(C) We learn from-Plutarch the following circumſtances as to 
the hatred which Caſſander bore Alexander, and the cauſes thereof. 
It happened, when Cafſander was juſt arrived from Greece, and was 
. fall of that freedom in which he had been educated, the firſt time 
he ſaw the Barbarians adore the king, he was ſurpriſed at the no- 
velty of the thing, and could not forbear laughing out aloud at it; 
which ſo i Alexander, that he took him by the hair with 
both hands, and vio'ently knocked his head againſt the wall. 
Another time Cafſander would have faid ſomething in defence of 
Antipater to thoſe who accuſed him ; but Alexander interrupting 
him, What is it you ſay? Do you think people, if they have receiv- 
ed no injury, would come ſuch a journey only to calumniate your father ? 
To which when Caf replied, That this very thing vat a great 
evidence of their ca , for the farther they are come the farther they 
are got from thoſe proofs that could confute them, and clear the innocent. 

| XX 2 | Alexander 
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daughter of Philip of Macedon, he had three ſons, Philip, 
Artipater, and Alexander ; the eldeſt of theſe, viz. Philip, 
ſucceeded him, but died ſhortly after of a conſumption, 
whereby. a way was opened to a long and fatal controverſy 
avout the kingdom “. 

Antip4ter, on the demiſe of his brother Philip, cauſed him- 
ſe:f to be declared king; but herein he found himſelf oppoſed 
by his brother Alexander, who was ſupported in his preten- 
ſions by ſome of the Macedonian lords, and ſecretly, as Anti- 
pater conceived, by the queen his mother. The firſt ſtep 
therefore that he took, to ſecure himſelf againſt Alexander 
was, to take away the life of Thefſalonica, which, if he did 
not With his own hands, he permitted to le done in his pre- 
ſence, though ſhe beſought him, by the breaſts that had given 
him ſuck, to ſpare her. A fact beyond all example cruel. 
Alter this, by the aſſiſtance of Lyſimachus his father-in-law, 
he for fome time maintained bimſelf in the poſſeſſion of the 
kingdom. But Alexander, perſiſting in the competition, and 
vehemently deſiring to revenge his mother's death, invited 
Pyrrhus king of Epirus, and alſo Demetrius the ſon of Anti- 
gones, to his aſſiſtance. Pyrrhus came firſt with a potent 
army, and did him ſuch ſervice, that for it he demanded and 
received all the maritime coaſt of Macedonia, together With 
Ambracia, Acarnania, and Amphi luchia. He then applied 
himſelf to conquer the reſt, of the kingdom, that Alexander 
might have no occaſion to repent of his bargain z upon which 
Antipater and his wife Eurydice ſtrongly ſollicited Ly/imachus 
to aſſiſt them. His, affairs were at that time in ſuch diſorder, 
that he could not in prudence ſpare any part of his forces ; 
however, knowing that Ptolemy had a mighty influence over 
Py-rhus, and that his requeſts had the force of laws, he forg- 
ed a letter from him to Pyrrhus, deſiring him, on the pay- 
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Alexander ſmiled at this, and ſaid, Thoſe are ſome of Ariſtotle's /o- 


phiſms which will ſerve equally on both fides ; but, added he, both 
you and your father ſhall be ſeverely puniſbed, if it appears that the 
complainants have received the leaſt injuſtice at your hands. This me- 
nade made ſuch a deep impreflion of fear on Caſſander's mind, 
that long after, when he was king of Macedonia and maſter of all 
Greece, as he was walking one day at Delphi, and looking on the 
ſtatues, at the fight of that of Alezander, he was ſuddenly ſtruck 
with horror, and ſhook all over, his eyes rolled, his head grew 
dizzy, and he had much ado to recover _— (6). 


(5) Plutarch. in wit, Alexand. EE 
ment 
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ment of three hundred talents, to leave Antipater half the 
kingdom. This deceit Pyrrhus eaſily detected; for whereas 
Ptolemy was wont to addreſs his letters thus: The father to 
the ſon greeting, this letter ran, king Ptolemy to king Pyr- 
rhus health; however, it did the buſineſs as well as if it had 
been a true letter, for he, perceiving that money might be 
had, ſtruck up an agreement between the two brothers, to 
Winch, however, he would not ſwear, becauſe one of the 
three victims died as it was led to the altar at the time of the 
performance of this folemnity ; whence the ſoothſayer pre- 
dicted, that one of the kings would ſhortly die. Immediate- 
ly after this agreement, whereby two kings ſecmed to be eſta- 
bliſhed in Macedon, Demetrius arrived on its frontiers, in 
order to have aſſiſted Alexander. The young prince, know- 
ing how largely he had paid Pyrrhus, was afraid of having 
more protectors upon his hands; wherefore he poſted away 
to meet Demetrius, in order to inform him of what had hap- 
pened, and to decline his aid, which he no longer wanted. 
In the former chapter we have ſhewn the iſſue of this buſineſs, 
how Alexander was flain, and how Demetrius gained the king- 
dom. Here, however, it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that 
it is in a manner impoſſible to know the truth as to Alexan- 
der's death; that is, whether Demetrius flew him on account 
of his having conſpired againſt himſelf, or whether he in- 
vented that ſtory to colour the murder of the young king. 
The authority of Plutarch is on all ſides of the queſtion in 
the life of Demetrius ; he affirms, that Alexander intended to 
have ſlain him, and that he prevented it by a day ; in another 
place he, in general terms, relates this accident as an act of trea- 
chery in Demetrius 1; yet elſewhere, he particularly aſcribes 
the death of Alexander to his modeſty, in not refuſing to vi- 
ht Demetrius when he invited him, for fear he ſhould ſeem 
to diſtruſt him -. However it was, Alexander was ſlain, and 
Demetrius with his forces and his own compelled Antipater 
to leave him ſole maſter of the kingdom, who thereupon fled 
to the court of his. father-in-law Lyſimucbus, hoping by his 
aſſiſtance to be reftored. But there were two reaſons why 
Lyſimachus, if he had been better inclined to him than he 
was, could not have yielded him any great help. The fuſt, 
that he was engaged in foreign wars: The ſecond, that there 
were great difftentions in his family. To this we may add, 
that he was afraid of uniting Demetrius and Pyrrhus ; where- 

as he well hoped, that if they were lett to themſelves, they 
would quickly fall out, which he intimated to his ſon-in-law, 
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and exhorted him to be patient. Antipater and Eurydice, 


however, could not comprehend the force of this reaſoning, 
and therefore they clamoured loudly againſt what they called 
his neglect of his children. Lyſimachus, who was a fierce 
and arbitrary prince, thought fit thereupon to impriſon them 
both, and a-while after directed Antipater to be put to death 
in priſon. Thus the whole race of Caſſander was extermin- 
ated almoſt as ſoon as he was dead*. 
Demetrius Demetrius, from being in very low and deſperate circum- 
become! ſtances was now become more potent than Caſſander had 
king of been; for, with the kingdom of Macedon, he held Theſſaly, 
Macedo- the beſt part of Peloponneſus, and the two great cities of Me- 
Year of £474 and Athens. He thereupon reſolved to make himſelf 
the Flood maſter of all Greece; in order to which he turned his arms 
2705. " firſt againſt the Bæotians, who, on his coming, were inclin- 
Before ed to ſubmit to him; but Cleonymus the Spartan 
Chriſt, them to ſtand out, which occaſioned the ſiege of Thebes, of 
294. which Pifis a Theſpian was governor. When us faw 
YN the prodigious engines which Demetrius made uſe of, he was 
fo frightened, that he would bave had the Thebans imme- 
diately to ſurrender, which Pifis refuſed, and made a very 
gallant defence, till Cizonymus withdrew himſelf, which ſo in- 
timidated the people, that he was forced to give up the city. 
Demetrius dealt very gentiy with the Thebans, appointed Hie- 
ronymus, the good old friend of Eumenes, governor of Bao- 
tia; and, ſending for his priſoner Piſis, he highly commend- 
ed his valour, and then ſent him to govern his countrymen 
the Theſpians. The king then returned into Macedon, where 
he was guilty of a very mean act; for hearing that Lyſima- 
chus was taken priſoner by the king of the Getæ, he imme- 
diately advanced with a great army to the frontiers of Thrace, 
hoping to ſubdue his dominions in his abſence. But before 
he was able to make any impreſſion, Lyſimachus was reſtored 
to liberty, and Demetrius recalled by the defection of the 
Beotians, whom he had ſo lately ſubdued. Antigonus his 
ſon had, on the firſt advice of the revolt, led the forces left 
with him againſt them, and, having routed them in battle, 
ſhut up the remains of their army in Thebes, to which he 
laid ſiege. Thither Demetrius came with the groſs of his 
army out of Macedon ; but he had not been there long before 
he received news of an irruption made by Pyrrbus into Theſ- 
ſaly, upon which he marched to oppoſe him, and left his ſon 
Antigonus to carry on the ſiege. Before Demetrius arrived 
in that country, Pyrrhus was withdrawn; he therefore con- 
tented himſelf with the leaving ten thouſand foot and a thou- 
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ſand horſe for the guard of Theſſaly, and then returned with 
the reſt of his army to Thebes. Antigonus, who had conti- 
nued the fiege all this while, perceiving that, through the 
obſtinate defence which was made by the beſieged, numbers 
of his men were flain, could not help one day ſpeaking to 
his father in this manner: I beſeech you, Sir, to conſider what 
reaſon there is you ſhould expoſe ſo many of your valiant ſoldiers 
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to continual danger, when —— Ay, fweet Sir, interrupted 


Demetrius, what reaſon have you to afflitt yourſelf ® Don't 
you know, that the more there are killed here, the fewer you 
will have to provide for? This he ſaid in his ion; but 
when he was in a cooler temper, he alledged the ingratitude 
of the Thebans as the true cauſe of his perſiſting in the ſiege, 
in which he expoſed his perſon as much as the meaneſt ſol- 
dier, till in one of the attacks he received a ſtroke of a jave- 
lin quite through his neck, whereby his life was extremely 
indangered. However, he refuſed to ſtir, till at length the 
Thebans, quite tired out, were conſtrained to ſurrender at 
diſcretion. Then it was, that they expected a deſolation as 
general as that which happened thirty years before, when 4- 
lexander deſtroyed their city. But it proved quite otherwiſe ; 
Demetrius ordered thirteen perſons, who were p incipally con- 
cerned in the revolt, to be put to death, and received all the 
reſt of the citizens into his favour. He afterwards celebrat- 
ed the feſtival of the Pyth:an Apollo at Athens, becauſe the 
Etolians had ſhut up the paſſages to Delphi, ſo that he could 
not go thither *. 

Wurd Demetrius returned into Macedonia, he diſcovered 
ſuch a reſtleſs uneaſy temper in his ſubjects, that he was con- 
ſtrained to think of employing them in ſome war, to prevent 
their making an ill uſe of peace. With this view he march- 
ed againſt the Ætoliant, but, before he could come to an en- 
gagement, he had advice that Pyrrhus was about to invade 
Macedon. To oppoſe him he marched in perſon, and left 
Pantauchus to command the forces he thought ſufficient to 
bridle the Ætolians. Demetrius and Pyrrhus both miſſed their 
intentions: The former, paſſing by the latter without know- 
ing it, entered Epirus without oppoſition, waſting and plun- 
dering the country where-ever he came, till he had ſatiated 
the avarice of his ſoldiers, and, as he conceived, had fully re- 
venged himſelf for what Pyrrbus had done in Theſſaly. In the 
mean time Pyrrhus engaged Pantauchus, the general of De- 
metrius, whom, on a challenge given, he encountered hand to 
hand, and, after an obſtinate combat, wounded and diſmount- 
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ed him. The battle alſo ended in his favour, wherein, after 
cutting to pieces a multitude of Macedonian, he took five 
thouſand priſoners. This loſs was in itſelf a great mortification 
to Demetrius, but in its conſequences was far more detrimental 
than he either foreſaw, or than the thing itſelf ſeemed to 
indicate, Upon the return of Demetrius, Pyrrhus retired 
haſtily into his own dominions : but irom the time that the 
Ataccdinians had beheld this prince fighting hand to hand 
with their general, they continually talked of him as a pro- 
digv of valour, and amongſt other praiſes this was perpetu- 
ally in their moutlis ; that the other kings reſembled Alexan- 
aer in his robes, his quick tone of voice, and the turn of his 
neck; but that in Pyrrbus they ſaw his vivacity in fight, 
and jus courteous behaviour towards his ſoldiers. At firſt 
»2rhaps Deinetrius did not mind this, or, it may be, was ne- 
ver made acquainted with it, Certain it is, that his conduct 
tended ſtrongly to alienate the minds of his ſubjects: In his 
zaro he was vain to excels ; his robes ſremed fitter for a ſtage 
than a court; his head was inriched with the novelty of a 
couble diadem; and his very ſhoes ſhone not only with 
gold, but with precious ſtones. In ſhort the garment of his, 
wich was left unaniſhed, and wherein he intended to have 
had the wavle univerſe diiplayed, remained for ages after a 
monument of his pride, and of the modeſty of his ſucceſſors, 
who neither wore it, or ſo much as ſuffered it to be finiſhed. 


His conduct was abſurd and extravagant; he ſpent his time 


in revelling with women and paraſites, waſted away immenſe 
fums of money, and ſet the nobility of Macedon a moſt ſcan- 
dalous example. His behaviour alſo was remarkably altered; 
tor, inſtead of that kind and obliging deportment, by which 
he had formerly attached the minds of all men to his perſon, 
he grew humourſome at leaſt, if not moroſe, affecting to 
treat every body with diſdain, and to put on ſuch airs of 
inic!ence as were inſupportable. He ſuffered the Athenian 
embaſſadors to wait two years before he gave them audience, 
and one day when he had graciouſly condeſcended to receive 
all the petitions that were offered him, at his return to his 
palace he opened his robe, and ſuffered them all to fall into 
the river Axius. | his eftectually loſt him the hearts of the 
:Zacedon:ans, who from that day forward wiſhed for another 
matter. Some [mall time after he fell ſick of a fever at Pella, 
induced by hard drinking, and while he ſtruggled with the 
violence of the diftemper, Pyrrhus entered his dominions 
with an army, and penetrated as far as Eda. He might 
bave poſſes tiinfſelt of the whole kingdom, if he had know: 
how 
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how much the Macedonians were diſpleaſed with their king, 
and how far they were prejudiced in favour of himſelf; but 

plunder was all he ſought, and when his ſoldiers had loaded 
Des, he had thoughts of retiring. Demetrius, fick 
as he was, quitted his bed, and mounted on horſeback : ſome 
of his friends drew together immediately ſome troops; and 
at the head of theſe he marched againſt Pyrrbus, who a- 
voided a battle by a quick retreat. As ſoon as the king re- 
turned into Macedon, he determined to put an end to the 
difference between himſelf and his brother-in-law. To this 
end he ſent embaſſadors who were kindly received, and the 
treaty they were ſent to negotiate quickly concluded. This 
point once got over, Demetrius raiſed a powerful army, and 
led it againſt Ly/imachus ; but before he reached his con- 
fines, Pyrrhus, at the perſuaſion of Ptolemy, invaded Mace- 
don, and marched ſtrait to Berwa. This brought Demetrius 
and his army back to oppoſe him, but when they were in- 
camped over- againſt each other, Pyrrbus was adviſed by de- 
ſerters that his ſoldiers were inclined to deſert Demetrius, and 
to revolt to himſelf. To try their temper therefore, he rode 
out of the city near the camp with his head bare, but find- 
ing none came over to him, he exppreſſed his ſurprize to the 
deſerters, who adviſed him to put on his helmet, which when 
he had done, and the Macedonians perceived by the plume 
that it was Pyrrhus, they came out to him in throngs and 
ſaluted him king. Demetrius, finding himſelf deſerted, re- 
tired privately to Caſſundria, having loſt a kingdom as unac- 
countably as he found it u. 
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Pyrrbus doubted not his holding the crown he had acquir- Demetrius 
ed, without diſpute at leaſt with any but Demetrius, but loſes Ma- 
he had ſcarce time to flatter himſelf with theſe expectati- cedon. 


ons before another competitor appeared; for Lyſimachus, 
having raiſed an army to oppoſe Demetrius, as ſoon as he 
had heard what had befallen him, marched ſtrait into Ma- 
cedon, and advanced towards Pyrrhus, from whom he de- 
manded half the kingdom for his ſhare, alledging, that De- 
metrius had been compelled to fly by his approach. Pyrrhus, 
who was very ſenſible that this claim had not the leaſt foun- 
dation, yielded, however, to his requeſt, deſiring rather to 
have him his friend and collegue upon any terms, than to 
have to deal with him as an enemy, knowing the fickle- 
neſs of the Mlacedanians, and remembering that Lyfamachus 
was their countryman. Each then took a part of the king - 
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dom of Macedon, not to content himſelf but his partner, 
for each privately deſigned to make himſelf maſter of the 
whole w. 
Porrh Pyrrhus, now king of Macedon, thought the ſmall re- 
Rd nus mains of empire which his brother Demetrius retained in 
1% , Greece, were juſt appendices to his kingdom, and therefore 
ing of " 9" . N 
Macedon. could not enjoy in peace what with ſo much pains he had ac- 
Year of quired, till he had conſidered of ſome method for outing 
the Flood, that unfortunate prince and his ſon of what their ill fortune 
2512. had left them. In order to this he commenced a war, in 
Before which he gained the quiet poſſeſſion of Athens, whither he 
Chriſt, went to ſacrifice, and being received with all the teſtimonies 
237. of kindneſs and reſpe& by the citizens, he gave them thanks 
with great civility ; but at the ſame time told them, that he 
believed it would be for their ſafety, if for the future they 
made it a rule with them not to admit ſovereign princes into 
their city upon any terms. This he ſaid to furniſh them 
with a pretence for excluding Demetrius; a mean and ſcan- 
dalous contrivance to deprive him of a retreat, when he had 
deprived him of a kingdom. But he was quickly puniſhed 
for his own ambition by the ambition of his neighbour ; for 
when Lyſimachus was at leiſure from other wars, he imme- 
diately came pouring into Macedon with a very numerous 
army. In the firſt place he carried off ſome convoys, 
whereby he diſtreſſed the army of Pyrrhus : In the next he 
cauſed manifeſtoes to be ſcattered through the kingdom, 
complaining of the injury they did to the Macedonian 
name, by accepting a foreigner for their king to the ex- 
cluſion of him who was a native, and who had been a 
principal commander in their armies, when under the auſ- 
pice of Alexander they acquired the command of the world. 
"Theſe arguments were plauſible enough to furniſh with a pre- 
tence for rebellion a people who were prone to it. In ſhort 
Pyrrhus ſaw himſelf reduced to the ſame neceſſity to which 
he had reduced Demetrius, and was conſtrained to leave 
Lyſimachus by flight a kingdom which himſelf had ftolen. 
One would have conceived, that, having this leiſure, he 
would have fallen upon Antigonus the ſon of Demetrius, who 
reſided at Corinth, and had many cities under his juriſdiction 
in Peloponneſus and the reſt of Greece. But either Pyrrhus 
was afraid of acquiring the ſovereignty of ſo fickle a people, or 
elſe he willingly left Antigonus behind him, in hopes that he 
might create Ly/imachus ſome trouble. However it was, he choſc 
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to ſail into Italy to acquire new kingdoms, and laid aſide all 
thoughts of Grecian conqueſts, till a more convenient ſea- 
ſon, which we ſhall hereafter ſee dawn upon him when he 
leaſt expected it *. | 

Lyfimachus, who had now Macedonia to himſelf, as well Lyſima- 
as the provinces he had held ſinae the diviſion of Alexander's Chus ac- 
empire, might, if he had ſo pleaſed, have ſat down ſatisfied and | = hong 
contented, having alſo fifteen children living to be the com- Ver of 
forts of his old age. But ſo it was, that, like the fair city the Flood 
Lyfimachia, which he had built and called by his own name, 2 . 
and which was ſwallowed up by an earthquake; he ſuddenly Before 
ſaw himſelf and his fortunes, hi 27 and domeſtic hopes, Chriſt, 
not only turned upſide down, but deſtroyed for ever. His 288. 
eldeſt fon Agathocles, a prince of great hopes, becauſe of 
t prudence and greater humanity, he had married to Ly- 
andra the daughter of Ptolemy by Eurydice the daughter of 
Antipater, and ſome time after himſelf married Arſinoe the 
daughter alſo of Ptolemy by Berenice, a widow lady, who 
had accompanied his wife Eurydice into Egypt as her friend. 
Theſe ladies, Eurydice, Berenice, Lyſandra, and Arfinee, 
introduced ſcenes of blood and confuſion into both courts. 
In that of Ptolemy firſt, Berenice procured a preference to 
be 2 to her children, to the prejudice of thoſe of her 
miſtreſs ; whereupon Ptolemy Ceraunus, the king's eldeſt ſon, 
fled to the court of Lyſimachus, where he was kindly receiv- 
ed by his brother-in-law Agathocles and his ſiſter Lyſandra. 
But in this court he found Ar/ince the daughter of his impla- 
cable mother-in-law, as powerful and more cruel than the. 
This lady infuſed it into her huſband's head, that his ſon, 
his eldeſt ſon Agatbocles, who had conquered for him half his 
empire, and in whom the army and people had their hopes 
bound up, was ſecretly his enemy ; upon which the hapleſs 
young prince was firſt impriſoned, and then poiſoned. A 
tact which ſtruck not only the family, but all the ſubjects 
of Lyſimachus with horror, and the fright of which induced 
Lyſandra to fly, with her children and her brother Ptolemy 
Ceraunus, to Seleucus, where they found not only a civil, 
but a kind reception. Many of the officers in Lyſimachiis's 
army, and ſome of the principal lords of his court followed 
them, and all concurred in beſeeching him to make war upon 
this unnatural parent, who, vexed with the reflections made 
on what he had already done, became every day more and 
more cruel]. Seleucus, though he was ſeventy-ſcven years 


old, had ſtill all the vigour and activity of a young man : 
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He therefore lent a willing ear to theſe inſinuations, the ra- 
ther, becauſe he had no rival left, but Lyſimachus, and him 
once ſubdued, he ſaw no cauſe to doubt that his own empire 
might be extended as far as that of Alexander his maſter. In- 
ſtantly therefore he fell upon the dominions of Lyſimachus in 
Aſia, and ſtript him of them almoſt as ſoon as he attacked 
them; but before he could tranſport an army into Europe, Ly- 
fimachus paſſing the Felleſpont, met him at Corupedion in 
Phrygia with a gallant army, where, in the ſeventy-fourth 
year of his age, Lyſimachus, having firſt loſt all his children 
except two, fell in the field, and left the victory with his 
kingdoms to Seleucus, juſtly firnamed Nicator, or the con- 
queror “. 

LED by a warm deſire of taking poſſeſſion of Macedonia, 
as ſoon as the ſeaſon permitted, Seleucus paſſed the Helleſpont, 
and with his army advanced as far as Lyſimachia in Thrace. 
In the neighbourhood of this city, he obſerved as he marched 
an old altar, concerning which he aſked certain queſtions, 
whence he learned that it was called Argos, at which he was 
exceedingly ſurprized ; for he had been warned by an oracle 
to have a care of Argos, which hitherto he thought had refer- 
red to Argos in Peloponneſus. But while by farther queſtions 
he ſought to fift into this matter, Prolemy Ceraunus, whom 
he had ſo generouſly relieved, for whoſe ſake he had com- 
menced this war; and whom, after ſettling his own affairs in 
Macedonia, he intended by force to have reſtored to his fa- 
ther's kingdom, came behind him, and baſely thruſt him 
through, ſo that in ſeven months ſpace, and by a violent 
death alſo, he followed Lyſimachus, having ſo long worn the 
title of king of Macedon . 

Ptolemy Ceraunus having performed this execrable deed, 
eſcaped away to Lyſimachia, where having got about him a 
band of his companions, he put on a diadem, and boldly de- 


Macedon. clared himſelf king of Macedon. We do not find it very 


clearly laid down, by what title he deſired to hold his crown ; 


the Flood, however, he made uſe of many pretences to gain him friends. 


To thoſe whom he diſcerned to be lovers of the houſe of An- 
tipater, he obſerved, that he was his grandſon. To ſuch as 
were to the laſt loyal to Lyimachus, I am, ſaid he, his a- 
venger. To all he made vaſt promiſes, and, which muſt ap- 
pear moſt fingular, he was believed by all; fo that the army 
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and people accepted him as lawful king; the city of Caſſan- 
dria only ſtanding out. Three enemies he had to deal with, 
who all threatened him at the ſame time; Antiochus the fon 


of Seleucus, on account of the murder of his father; Antigo- 


nus the ſon of Demetrius, who claimed the kingdom of Mace- 


don as his hereditary right; and Pyrrhus king of Epirus, who, 


though fully bent on his Italian expedition, would needs have 
before he went ſome ſatisfaction for the kingdom of Mace- 
donia. Antigonus, being neareſt at hand, came with a fleet 
and army to diſpute with Ptolemy the poſſeſſion of his new- 
acquired dominions; the latter ſuperior to him both in naval 


and land- forces, engaged and routed him. Thus delivered 


from one rival, he had art enough to rid himſelf without 
fighting from the other two. Antiochus he pacified by fair 
words. To Pyrrhus he lent five thouſand foot, four thou- 
ſand horſe, and fifty elephants for two years, whereupon 
Pyrrhus married his daughter, and appointed him protector 
of his dominions in his abſence. All this ſo well brought a- 
bout, the new king of Macedon wrote to his brother Prol:my 


 Philadelphus, telling him, that he acquieſced in his father's 


diſpoſition of his paternal kingdom, being ſatisfied with that 


which he had honourably obtained by the death of his fa- 
ther's enemy. Next he appiled himſelf to his ſiſter Au. ſinae 


the widow of Lyſimachus, who had obliged him to fly from 
the court of her huſband. She was poſſeſſed of the ſtrong caſ- 
tle and rich city of Caſſandria, where ſhe reſided with her 
two ſons. Ptolemy's ſuit to her was, that; forgetting all for- 
mer quarrels, ſhe would remember her near relation to him, 
and conſent to ſhare the kingdom with him, promiſing to 
marry her, and to adopt her children. She, credulous as ſhe 
was, readily embraced the offer, and in conſequence thereof 
put Ptolemy in poſſeſſion of the city of Caſſandria; where on 
the very day of the nuptials, Ptolemy cauſed her two ſons to be 
ſlain, and turned herſelf out attended only with two maid-ler- 
vants to lead a ſolitary life in Samo-Thrace, from whence ſhe 
afterwards paſſed into Egypt, where ſhe married her other bro- 
ther Ptolemy Philadelphus, who for her ſake divorced and ba- 
niſhed Ar/inoe daughter of Lyſimachus. Ptolemy now looked 
upon himſelf as thoroughly fixed in the Macedonian throne ; 
but he had not fat on it above a year, before a people he had 


ſcarce heard ef ſent to demand of him a tribute. Theſe were 


the Gauls, who with three different armies broke into Pan- 
zania, Thracia, and Macedon. This laſt corps was command- 
ed by Belgius, who ſent deputies to Ptolemy Ceraunus, to in- 
quire of him in few words, how much money he would gire 
for peace, Ptolemy, proud of his own performances, and not 
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at all doubting the fidelity of the Macedonians againſt theſe 
barbarous invaders, lighted the meſſage, and returned for 
anſwer, that unleſs the principal officers of their army were 
given up to him for hoſtages, he would not allow it to them. 
The Gauls in their turn derided the haughtineſs of this raſh 
monarch, and marched immediately againft him with a migh- 
ty army of horſe and foot. Ptolemy failed not to meet them 
with the whole force of Macedon, and a battle was fought 
with great obſtinacy on both fides. At laſt Ptolemy, being 
much wounded, was thrown by his elephant, and taken pri- 
ſoner. The Barbarians ſhewed him as little pity as he had 
ſhewn others; for thoſe who took him tore him to pieces, 
and then exalting his head on the top of a pike, his army 
were ſo intimidated, that they immediately began to break, 
and were ſoon after ſurrounded and cut to pieces. This miſ- 
fortune was wholly owing to the confidence of Ptolemy, 
Whoſe army was overthrown, not ſo much by the valour as 
by the multitude of their enemies; for whom they would 
have been at leaſt a more equal match, if he had not refuſed 
twenty thouſand men offered him by the king of the Dardanians, 
with this proud boaſt, that he had an army compoſed of the 
children of thoſe with whom Alexander had ſubdued the eaſt. 
This miſerable end had Ptolemy himſelf, after he had been a 
king no more than eighteen months. 

IRE Macedonians in this diſtreſs knew not well what to 
do, either in reſpect to preſervation of their country, or the 
Choice of a king. Meleager the brother of Ptolemy was at 
hand, him therefore they ſaluted king, but finding with the 
name they were not able to beſtow on him the qualities re- 
quifite to a monarch, after two months they deprived him, 
and in his ſtead exalted Antipater the fon of Philip, the bro- 
ther of Caſſander. Upon him they beſtowed the ſirname of 
Eteſian, becauſe he governed but forty-five days, during which 
time the Eteſian winds blew. Then an interregnum follow- 
ed; the Gauls making havock of . thing, till Soffhenes, 

ed as well as he could 
2 body of able youths, and having diſciplined them, and 
brought them by degrees to a tolerable knowledge in military 
diſcipline, he with them, taking proper ſeaſons and all the ad- 
vantages reſulting from the thorough knowledge of the coun- 
try, greatly haraſicd, and at length totally deſtroyed the 
Gauls, and, as is generally believed, ſlew Beigius their com- 
mander. Theſe noble exploits might well have intitled him 
to the kingdom, it his modeſty had not induced him to re- 
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- WM fuſe regal honours. He cauſed the ſoldiers to ſwear to him 
as their general, and with that title ruled happily in Mace- 
don for two years; about the end of that time came a new 
inundation of Gauls under the command of Brennus, and 
broke into this country. His army conſiſted of one hundred 

and forty thouſand foot and ten thouſand horſe, beſides an in- 
numerable train of retainers. Seſthenes bore up againſt him 
with great courage, till himſelf and his army were over- 
whelmed with numbers; then they ruined and pillaged all 
the country, till being quite ſated with booty, or rather find- 
ing there was nothing more to be had, and having received 
vaſt recruits from Gaul and 1/lyria, they left Macedonia, and 

red down into Greece b. 

So/thenes being dead and the kingdom of Macedon deſerted Antigonus 
by the Gault, Antigonus Gonatus, ſo called from the place of Gonatus 
his birth, revived his claim to the kingdom, as ſon to Deme- reſtored. 
trius Poliorcetes ; but he was oppoſed by Antiachus Soter the Year of 
ſun of Seleucus Nicator, who alſo pretended title to the the Flood, 
„ kingdom, in right of his father who had conquered it, tho' 2725 
e be never poſſeſſed it. Antigonus who had already reigned — 
t. en years in Peloponneſus, came with a great fleet and army 1 
and took poſſeſſion of the kingdom, before his rival was in 277 

any condition to conteſt it with him; yet this did not at all 

o I diſcourage Antiochus from proſecuting his claim; for he im- 

e mediately raiſed a great army, and threatened to tranſport it 

it from Aſia into Europe. It ſo happened, that during this diſ- 

e pute Nicomedes king of Bithynia entered into a treaty with 
Antigonus for their mutual defence ; whereupon Antiochus 

carried the war into his kingdom, which he invaded 
with a powerful army; yet there happened no deciſive action, 
but after the armies had for ſome time obſerved each other, 

a treaty was made, whereby all theſe differences were adjuſt- 

p- ed. Antigonus married Phila the daughter of Seleucus by 

55 Stratonice the ſiſter of Antigonus himſelf, and as this lady was 

Id half-ſiſter and daughter-in-law to Antiochus, he reſigned his 

1d right to the kingdom of Macedon to Antigenus on account of 
ry the marriage. Being now peaceable poſſeſſor of the kingdom 

d- of Maceden, he applied himſelf with all imaginable induſtry 


n- WW to the reftoring the towns and villages which had been 
ke ruined by the Ganls. But while he was intent upon ſuch 
n- matters, the Gauls threatened another invaſion; but before 


m they entered his country, they ſent to him as they had to 
- MW Ptolemy Ceraunus, to know if he was inclined to purchaſe 
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peace, for they were well informed that he had t a 

eat treaſure out of Peloponneſus. Antigonus entertained the 
embaſſadors ſplendidly, and having ſhewn them his camp, his 
army, and his treaſures, told them, theſe were not to be 
given away, but to be employed for the juſt defence of his 
ſubjects. When theſe deputies returned home, and had re- 
ported not only the king's anſwer, but alſo what ſplendid 
things they had ſeen in his camp, the Gauls were impatient 
to go and take poſſeſſion of all the fine things they talked of; 
for though they were but fifteen thouſand foot and three 
thouſand horſe, yet they made no queſtion of ſubduing Anti- 
gonus, as they had done ſome of his predeceſſors. That they 
might perform this the more eaſily, they made forced marches 
in order to ſurprize him ; but Antigonus, being aware of their 
intent, withdrew his forces into a wood, and fo avoided an 
engagement: however, the Gauls rifled his camp, and then 
proceeded to plunder his ſhips; but the ſeamen and ſoldiers 


on board, perceiving that they obſerved no order, and that 
- they were quite intoxicated with ſucceſs, fell upon them and 


cut off numbers of them. In the mean time Antigonus and 
his ſoldiers being appriſed of what had happened, they alſo at- 
tacked the Gauls in the rear, and gained over them ſo com- 
plete a victory, as for the preſent eſtabliſhed Antigonus firmly 
on the throne. But before he had time to perform what he 
endeavoured, the reſtoring the kingdom to its antient 
luſtre, he had another enemy upon his hands, more formidable 
than the Gauls, viz. Pyrrhus king of Epirus, who, returning 
with the ſhattered remains of an army from Italy, after he had 


continued a little time in his own country, invaded the fron- 


tiers of Macedonia, in hopes of plunder ; but finding little re- 
ſiſtance, he advanced into the very heart of Macedon, where 
two thouſand men, who had been poſted in the adjacent towns 
for their defence by Antigonut, deſerted to him; whereupon 
he reſolved to venture a battle, notwithſtanding the Mace- 
donian army was more numerous, and compoſed of better 
troops than his own. This once reſolved on, he proſecuted 
his march againſt Antigonus with the utmoſt diligence, and 
coming up with him in a defile, he charged his forces briſkly. 
The rear of the army was compoſed of Gauls, whom Autigo- 
nus had taken into his ſervice; they made a very gallant de- 
fence, and continued fighting till moſt of them were cut to 
pieces. When theſe were deſtroyed, Pyrrhus made himſelf 
maſter of the elephants, and, elated with his ſucceſs, ad- 
vanced towards the phalanx which Antigonus commanded in 
perſon, and which alone was capable of defeating his army: 

yet 
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yet Pyrrhus vanquiſhed it without a ſtroke. For when he drew 
near enough to be heard, he called not only ſome of the prin- 
cipal but alſo many of the inferior officers by their names, 
and thereby drew them and the troops under their command 
over to his party, ſo that of a ſudden Antigonus faw himſelf 


without troops; whereupon with a few of his friends he re- 


tired from the field, and had much ado to reach the coaſt of 
Macedon, where by means of his fleet ſome of the maritime 
cities were held in his obedience . 


Pyrrhus was once again owned king of Macedon, for the Pyrrhus 


royal city of Æęis, and all the places of any importance in e him, 
the neighbourhood, ſubmitted without farther diſpute. Yet, 2d /cize: 
as ſoon as he got poſſeſſion of the kingdom, he, by an unac- e 4ing- 


countable act of folly, or rather of wickedneſs, loſt the hearts em. 


of the people; for after plundering the city of Ægis, and 
uſing its inhabitants with very great ſeverity, he placed a ga- 
riſon of mercenary Gauls therein. They, as ſoon as he was 
departed, took it into their heads that there muſt be vaſt 
riches buried in the ſepulchres of the antient kings ; where- 
fore they, without more ado, entered the filent repoſitories 
of the dead, and having impiouſly ſcattered the aſhes of the 
deceaſed princes, tore away whatever they found of any value 
in their monuments. Pyrrhus, when informed of this, ſhew- 
ed very little concern at it, and never fo much as pretended 
to revenge it : all his care was to keep the kingdom, and 
make the moſt of it. When he was obliged to quit it for 
ſome time, he left his ſon Ptolemy as his vicegerent. This 
opportunity Autigonus took to return with what troops he 
could get together from the ſea-coaſts, in hopes of recon- 
quering the kingdom. But Ptolemy advancing againſt him 
with the army left him by his father, an engagement enſued, 
wherein Antigonus was routed, and with much ado eſcaped 
with no more than ſeven attendants. Of this, when Pyrrhus 
received advice, he was ſo intoxicated with his good for- 
tune, that he ſaid by way of raillery, That Antigonus was a 
very impudent fellow. ftill to wear a purple robe: A moſt 
unmannerly and ill- grounded ſarcaſm, fince that prince, diſ- 
treſſed as he was, held ſtill very conſiderable territories in 
Greece, and had both ſpirit and ability to maintain a longer 


_ conteſt for the kingdom of Afacedon. When Pyrrhus had 


held the kingdom two years, he rathly, and almoſt without 
any ground, involved himſelf in a war with the Lacedæmo- 
nians, and, in order thereto, marched down into Greece 
with the flower of his army; there he miſſed taking Sparta 
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by delay, and while he endeavoured to retrieve his miſtake, 
he had news that Antigonus, having recovered a great part of 
Macedon, had followed him to Greece, and was in the neigh- 
bourbood of Argos; whither himſelf being invited by the op- 
poſite faction, he, according to his wonted cuſtem, laid hold 
of that opportunity to deſert an unlucky enterprize, in hopes 
of entering on one more fortunate. But when he drew near 
the city, he was met by a deputation from thence, who were 
ſent to inform him, that Antigonus was an the 
neighbouring hills, and that it was the humble requeſt of the 
city, that neither of them would enter it. Pyrrhus promiſed 
that he would do as they defired ; but in the mean time he 
ſent to defy Antigonus, and to challenge him to fight hand to 
hand before both armies for the kingdom; To which Anti- 
gonus returned him for anſwer, That himſelf in making war, 
nſed not only arms but time; and that if Pyrrhus was weary 

life, there were ways enow to death, which lay direftly be- 
fare him. To the deputies from Argos who made him the ſame 
propoſition they had Pyrrbus, he anſwered, That be came to do 
them good, but if his retiring would be more for their imtereſt, 
he was content to retire, and, 2 his fincerity, to 
give them his ſon for a hoſtage. They y received 
the young prince, and then ſent to demand hoſtages of 


Pyrrbus, which he refuſed, but ni to keep his word, | 


though he never intended it. 

the city, and Antigenus, at the 

ing ſent forces to aſſiſt them, a battle enſued in the ſtreets, 
ſain. 


ing 
where, in the morning, Pyrrbus was the 
fon of Anti gonus taking the head by the hair, rid with it full 
ſpeed to his father, and, finding him talking with ſome of his 
favourites, threw it at his feet. Antigonus looking upon it, 
and knowing it, not only thruſt his ſon from him with diſ- 
dain, but ſtruck him with his battoon; Barbarous wretch, 
ſaid he, why did thor think, that he whoſe grandfather was 
thus flain, and whoſe father died a captive, ſhould rejoice at 
ſuch a fight ® Then taking the robe from his ſhoulders, he 
covered the head, and at the ſame time let fall a ſhower of 
tears, giving orders that the body ſhould be carefully looked 
for, and that they ſhould be burnt 9 with all the fu- 
neral honours due to a king. While he was ſpeaking, Alcye- 
neus having diſcovered Helenus the ſon of Pyrrhus in a thread- 
bare coat, he ſpoke to him kindly, and with great reſpect 
preſented him to his father; Well, my ſon, ſaid Antigonus, 
this is better than you did before; however, you have done leſs 


than your duty fill, in that you have ſuffered a perſon of ” 
ET 
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grace to him, but to our victory. Having then comforted 
Helenus for the loſs of his father, he entertained him kindly, 
and afterwards ſet him at liberty, and ſent him home to 
4 The principal officers in Pyrrbus's army he ſent for, 
ured them of his favour, and incorporated the troops they 
commanded into his own 4. | 


diſturbances, threatened no leſs miſchief than they had hereto- 
fore done himſelf and his predeceſſors ; but Antigonus, having 
made all the neceſſary preparations for ſubduing them, firit 
cut off numbers in ſkirmiſhes, whereby they were ſo provok- 
ed, that in a rage maſſacred their wives and children, 
and then put all to the hazard of a battle, in which they 
were defeated, and in a manner exterminated. After this 
victory Antigonus led his army againſt Athens, and, notwith- 
ſtanding it was powerfully ſupported, compelled it to receive 
a gariſon ; but in the midſt of his ſucceſs he was recalled into 
Macedon, by the news that Alexander the ſon of Pyrrhus, be- 
ing become king of Epirus, had entered Macedon, and com- 
mitted great depredations. Antigenus on his return marched 
directly with a great army to repel the invader. Then, when 
he leaft expected it, the Macedonians again deſerted him, and 
went over to Alexander, who thus acquired the kingdom 
without a ſtroke. Antigonus was ſo much ſurprized and con- 


founded at the ingratitude and infidelity of a people, whom 


he had uſed ſo well, that he even deſerted them and retired 


into Greece. His ſon Demetrius, a very boy, remained in 


Macedon, where having with much difficulty collected a body 
of troops, he daily did ſome exploit or other, which ſo charm- 
ed the Macedonians, who were always fond of active princes, 
that they liſted willingly under his banners, and 2 en- 
abled him not only to regain the whole kingdom, but alſo to 
proſecute his father's quarrel in Epirus, the hereditary king- 
dom of his father's enemy, which he did with ſuch effect, 


that in his turn he expelled Alexander, who fled for ſhelter to 


the Etolians, amongſt whom he collected a freſh army with 
an intent to make a briſk inroad into his own kingdom, once 
more to try the affections of his ſubjects. In this attempt he 
had all the ſucceſs he could wiſh, for the Epirots joined him 


«4 Prur. in vit. 1 JusT ix. lib. xxv c. 5. 
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Antigonus now held not only the kingdom of Macedon, but Antigonus 
alſo very large pofſeffions in Greece; yet was he as far as ever reftored, 
from being freed from enemies, new ones ariſing up as the and again 
old ones were deſtroyed. The Gault, breeding him new «xpe/led. 
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in ſuch numbers, that Demetrius found it convenient to 
leave that kingdom, in order the more effectually to ſecure 
Macedonia, which he had recovered for his father . 
Antigonus Antigonus, returning to this kingdom, governed his ſubjects 
Gonatus for many years in peace, making uſe of every advantage af - 
bis reign forded him by the fluctuating ſtate of things in Greece, to 
and death. ſtrengthen and inlarge his authority there. In his declining 
years he conceived a ſtrange ungovernable deſire of getting 
the citadel of Corinth into his hands, which he purſued with 
incredible vehemence and affiduity. It had been formerly 
held, together with Sicyon, by Cra teſipolis, the wife of Alex- 
ander the ſon of Polyſperchon ; from her it was taken by Pto- 
lemy, and, having often afterwards changed its maſters, it was 
now in the hands of one Alexander, who eſteemed himſelf a 
prince, but was deemed by the Greeks a tyrant. The famous 
Aratus had contrived a ſcheme for ſurprizing it, but, before 
he was ready to put it in execution, Alexander entcr-d into 
the Achæan league, Then it was, that Antigonus conceived 
an opinion that he ſhould never be able to ſupport his autho ity 
over the Greeks, unleſs he had this important place in his hands, 
which he compaſſed thus. Alexander being taken off by poi- 
ſon, Demetrius the ſon of Antigonus was ſent by his father to 
court the widow, whoſe name was Nicea, an old woman full 
of vanity, but ſuſpicious and very cunning ; a ſtrong gariſon 
ſhe kept in the citadel, but ſhe could not keep her own under- 
ſtanding from being impoſed upon by the pretences of Deme- 
trius; in ſhort ſhe was weak enough to believe, that one of 
the handſomeſt princes of his time, and in the full vigour of 
his years, might be paſſionately in love with a woman of an 
advanced age, A marriage was therefore ſpeedily concluded, 
and Antigonus himſelf came to grace the ſolemnity. Nicea, 
however, kept the citadel, nay, and was more cautious of it 
than ordinary, of which Antiganus took no notice; but ſpent 
all his time in feaſts, ſhews, and theatrical entertainments. 
One day, when Amabers, a famous muſician, was to perform 
on the theatre for the amuſement of Nicæa, Antigonus would 
needs accompany her as ſhe was carried thither in a ſplendid 
chair; but when they came to a paſſage which led up to the 
citadel, Antigonus bid the bearers of the chair go on; then 
with more ſpeed than could be expected from a man of his 
years, he aſcended to the 'gate of the citadel, which finding 
ſhut, he knocked at it with his ſtaff, and in a quick tone bid 
the ſoldiers open it ; they, ſurprized to behold the king in 
perſon, did as he commanded ; and Autigenus being once within 
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the place, eaſily tranſacted things there according to his plea- 
ſure. The joy he conceived on the happy ſucceſs of this pro- 


jeR, led him into great acts of indecorum, for he not only 


drank to exceſs at the feaſts he gave his friends, but when he 
was full of wine went and danced in the ſtreets, embraced 
every one he met, and in ſhort acted as if the taking of Co- 
rinth had taken away his ſenſes. From this time forward he 
employed all his care and thoughts in the proſecution of his 
views in Greece, where he ſupported all the petty tyrants a- 
gainſt the free ſtates, appointing new ones on the demiſe of 
the old, or ſwallowing them up as occaſion offered, thereby 
enlarging his own dominions; though not much to the repu- 
tation either of his arms, or of his hcnour. But the Acheans, 
and eſpecially Aratus, their glorious general, gave him not a 
little diſquiet : they openly profe ſſed a defire of reſtoring Greece 
to freedom, which was the ſame thing, as if they had declared 
they would extirpate the Macedonian power in Greece, Yet 
Antigonus did not make war on them, for he had in his life- 
time experienced ſuch variety of fortune, that he was fearful 
of ſtaking any thing in the open field ; and therefore ſought 
by promiſes to bring over Aratus, and by ſmooth language to 
amuſe the Acheans. His policy without doubt was right; 
yet it did not very well anſwer his end, for Aratus and the A 
cheans ated juſt as he did, they laid hold of every opportuni- 
ty to augment their own power, and pretended to ſurprize 
cities, and to take under their protection countries dependent 
on Antigonus without breaking the peace. At length Aratrs 
ventured upon Corinth, and actually ſurprized it in the night, 
about eight years after it had been taken by Antizonus. A. 
chelaus, who commanded the king's gariſon, he diſiniſſed; 
but for the treaſure in the citadel and the ſhips in the haven, 
thoſe he retained. It does not appear, that even this engaged 
Antigonus in an open war againſt the Acheans ; on the con- 
trary, we find he proſecuted his old method of countenanc- 
ing and ſupporting their enemies, whereby he impeded their 
power at leaſt, though ſomewhat at the expence of his own. 
Other acts of his we find none, except that he thoroughly 
ſettled the realm of Maceden, and fo effectually conciliated 
the minds of the people to him and his family, that they were 
ever after very loyal ſubjects to his deſcendants. In fine, af- 
ter a reign of upwards of thirty years, he died, being ſome. 


what above fourſcore, with the chracter of a mild and gene- 


rous prince, one whoſe wiſdom ſurpaſſed bis valour, an yet 
one who, in caſes of neceſſity and when all was at tak», 
ſhewn himſelf perſonally brave f. 
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Demetrius Demetrius ſucceeded his father, and, on account of the great 


things he had performed while a youth, much was expected 
from him. Yet after he obtained the crown, he ſeemed to 
have altered his conduct, and to have acted with greater cau- 
tion than vigour. He had married the daughter of Antiochus 
Hierax, and ſo long as he kept to this wife, his affairs went 
peaceably enough at home. Abroad he had ſome trouble with 
the Ætolians, a reſtleſs uneaſy people, who were impatient of 
any wrong done to themſelves, and yet were continually rob- 
bing and ſpoiling their neighbours. Demetrius, to blunt the 
edge of their courage, ſtirred up againſt them Agrion king of 
Iilyria, who came down againft them with a great army, en- 
gaged, and routed them ; for joy of which he made vaſt feafts, 
and at them drank ſo heartily, that he was ſeized with a fever, 
and died in a few days time. He was ſucceeded by his wife 


Tuta, who was as ſucceſsful, and made as bad uſe of her ſuc- 


ceſs, as her huſband ; for having experienced the valour of her 
ſubjects, ſhe not only permitted, but encouraged, them to 
commit all forts of robberies and piracies on the neighbouring 
nations, which ended at laſt in their deſtruction. emetrius 
in the mean time found himſelf engaged in a war againſt the 
Acheans, who under the command of Aratus had invaded 
Attica. Bythis, who was general for the king in thoſe parts, 
inſtantly took the field, and at Phylacia it came to a battle, 
wherein the Acheans were beaten, and it was „that 
Aratus was either ſlain, or made priſoner. At Athens the 
former was ſo firmly believed, that the citizens, to ſhew their 
affection to the Macedonians, put on garlands, as if ſome 


mighty good luck had befallen them; whereas in truth, 4- 


ratus intended to reſtore them to their liberty; their behaviour 
therefore was at once chargeable with grofs fla and rank 
ingratitude. What confirmed them in all probability in their 
notion of the death of Aratus, was a meſſage ſent by Diogenes 
who was governor of the Pyræus for the king, to Corinth, 
commanding the Achæans immediately to quit that city; but 
this order was very indifferently obeyed, becauſe Aratus himſelf 
was then in the city, where receiving information of the 3 

ſhewn by the Athenians for his death, he, with ſuch troops as 
he could firſt draw together, invaded their territories, to let 
them ſee that he was alive, and penetrated as far as the acade- 
my, where beiag met by certain deputies, to excuſe the con- 


duct of their countrymen from the viſible force they were un- 


der, he ſuffered himſelf to be appeaſed, and withdrew his forces 
without doing any conſiderable miſchief. In Macedon the 
latter report of his being a priſoner, was fo well received, that 
Demetrius: ſent a ſhip directly to Athens to bring him un 

thence 
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thence in chains. The toliant, having being relieved from 
their late diſtreſs by the Achæans, recovered their old diſpoſi- | 
tion with their proſperity, and, in conſequence thereof endea- + 
youred to tear away that part of Acarnania which was ſubject | 
to the crown of Epirus. This kingdom was at that time go- 'S 
verned by Olympias the ſiſter and widow of Alexander, as guar- 

dian to her ſons Pyrrhus and Ptolemy. She therefore, to rid 
herſelf of theſe barbarous enemies, applied to Demetrius ki 


king 
of Macedon, and prevailed on him to marry her daughter 
Phthia. This produced the queen and her children very lit- 
tle 


though it proved the cauſe of no ſmall miſchief to 
Demetrius ; for his firſt wife was ſo much enraged thereat, 
that ſhe left him, and retired to her brother, whom ſhe ear- 
neſtly excited to make war upon her huſband ; which though 
the unſettled ſtate of his own affairs would not permit, yet 
the inclination he ſhewed to revenge bis ſiſter's quarrel oblig- 
ed Demetri«s to take all the precautions n to repel an 
invader- All that we know farther of this king of Macedox 
is, that he added Cyrexe and all Libya to his dominions ; but 
at what time, or by what means, we are not able to ſay. Dur- 
ing his whole reign the Acheans ſtruggled with him in Greece, 
and the barbarous nations on his frontiers gave him no ſmall 
trouble. In defending himſelf from their attacks he ſpent the 
ten years in which he enjoyed the regal authority, and then 
died, leaving behind him a young ſon named Philip b. 

Macedonia could not be without a king, and as their lawful Antigonus 
prince was little more than two years old, there was a ne- Doſon. 
ceflity of appointing a regent. Some hiſtorians ſay, that Year of 
Demetrius his brother Antigonus to be the tutor of the Flood, 
young Philip, which is probable enough ; but he did not long 2766. 
continue to exerciſe this office, for having by his gentle and Before 
obliging conduct gained the good-will of the Macedonians, Chriſt, 
as of the widow of the deceaſed king, he took her to wife, 233. 
and was by them ſaluted king. Yet, imitating the policy of 
his predeceſſor Philip the ſon of Amyntas, he did not offer 
the leaſt violence to his nephew, but, on the contrary, cau- 
ſed him to be brought up with great care, and, as we ſhall ſee, 
made him his ſucceſſor. He was indeed a prince of great 
abilities, equally capable of maintaining peace at home, and 
of carrying on war abroad. He had a great reputation for 
his Juſtice, was renowned for his clemency towards his ene- 
mies, and for his kindneſs and affability towards his friends. 
With all theſe great qualities he had very high ideas of the regal 


5 -JusT1v. ubi ſupra. PLuT. ubi ſupra. PoLYs. lib. ii. Pox- 
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dignity, and of the honour of the Macedonian name : he is 
faid to have been flower in performing than promiſing, and 
therefore the Gres, who in this age were more remar 
for ſaying quick things, than for doing wiſe ones, firnamed 
him Doſon, i. e. will-give. He had ſcarce begun to meddle 
with the adminiſtration, when Diogenes, whom the late king 
had made governor of his ſeveral forts in the city of Athens, 
moſt baſely ſold them, together with the iſland of Salamis, 
for a hundred and fifty talents. In the tranſacting of this 
treaty, the Athenians made uſe of Aratus, whom they had 
ſo lately treated as an enemy, and he not only lent them his 
advice, but furniſhed twenty talents out of his own ; 
So true a friend was he to the liberty of Greece, and fo 
ſtrongly was he at this time perſuaded, that nothing cramped 
it ſo much as the Macedonian power. But in proceſs of time, 
when the Ætolians, by lending aſſiſtance to Cleomenes king of 
Sparta, had enabled him to give check to the Acheans, and 
even to defeat Aratus in battle; this great man began to 
change his ſentiments, and to have another opinion of the 
Macedonians. Yet, not caring to be himſelf the author of 
a motion for calling in Antigonus once more into Peloponneſus, 
whom himſelf had ſo earneſtly laboured to expel, he found 
means to engage the Megalopolitans, who were in immediate 
danger of being deſtroyed by Cleomenes, to demand ſuccours 
of Antigonus, who very politicly anſwered, that he -would 
readily ſend them aſſiſtance when the Acheans ſhould defire 
it. When this anſwer was reported in the aſſembly of the 
Acheans, and generally applauded, Aratus alone oppoſed it, 
and adviſed the Acheans to try what they could do with their 
own forces, before they called in ſo powerful an ally; yet 
this he did only to colour the buſineſs, foreſeeing what 
quickly after fell out, that they would be under a neceſſity of 


applying to Antigonus; and when this happened, he readily 


agreed to the motion, and ſent his own ſon to the king, not 
only to negotiate the affair, but to be a hoſtage. Antigonus 
received the young man with great civility, and the requeſt 
made by his father and the Acheans with the higheſt ſatisfac- 
tion; for he of all things deſired to retrieve his intereſt in 
Greece, and to aſſert that authority which the kings of Ma- 
cedon from the time of Philip had maintained therein. One 
thing, however, from the beginning he inſiſted on, which 
was, that the citadel of Corinth ſhould be put into his hands. 
For, as Plutarch obſerves, he looked on the Greeks, as 2 
high-mettled horſe, too dangerous to be rid without a bridle. 
To this condition, to avoid falling under the power of the 


Lacedemaonians, the Achzans ſubmitted, and for the perform- 
ance 


n tranſported his forces into Babe; but when he was 
ither, he was informed that Clzomenes lay with a 
ne army juſt within the iſthrirus, and that fortified 
with lines which wete not to be t 
great number of men. All this made 


* 
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leſt he ſhould have an enemy on both fides. Antigonus purſued 
the War to the ſatisfsAtion of the Arhears for ſome time, and 
then Having the ciradel of Corinth put into his hands, he made 
a pompous feat there for all the in thearmy. At this 


entertainment Aratus was placed next the king, who feeling 
himfelf on a ſudden very cold, called for his cloak, and 
when the ſervant brought it, turning to Aratus, My friend, 
faid he, don't you think the weather very ſharp ? Tes, replied 
Aratits, I never felt it ſharper. The king thereupon pulled 
him cloſer to him, and bid the ſervant throw the cloak over 
them both ; upon which Aratus ſell a laughing; of which 
when the king demanded the reaſon, I will tell you, Sir, 
ſaid Aratus ; a little before our treaty with you, when I had 
offered a ſolemn ſacrifice , the ſoothſayer finding in the liver two 
gall-bags in one cell, he pronounced it his opinion, that two per- 
ons, then thought irreconcileable enemies, ſhould very ſoon be- 
come moſt intimate friends; I ſmiled at the prediction then, 
and laughed at its accompliſhment juſt now, for I believe your 
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cloak covers thoſe gall-bladders at preſent. The hifſ- 


ory of this war the reader has already had in our fixth 
volume; we ſhall therefore only touch on ſuch points as 
relatE immediately to the conduct of Antigenus, and are not 
mentioned there. As the advantages obtained by the Acbæ- 
ans were entirely due to the aſſiſtance he had brought them, 
the king thought it but reaſonable that Orchomenus, and ſome 
other that were taken, ſhould be gariſoned by Macedo- 
nians. He alſo cauſed the ſtatues of thoſe who had ſurprized 
the citadel at Corinth to be thrown down, excepting only that 
of Aratus. In Argos he reſtored the ſtatues of thoſe whom 
the Acheans ſtiled tyrants, but who had been protected in 
the authority they exerciſed by his anceſtors. ''Theſe things 
created a great deal of trouble to Aratus, who was made ac- 
countable by his coutrymen for every thing that happened, 
as if after they had admitted Antigonus into their country, 
had choſen him their captain general, and had veſted him 
with ſupreme power, he would not cqnduct things a little ac- 
cording to his own will, and not intirely in conſequence of 
the advice given him by others. Yet it ſeenis, that to gratify 
the Acheans, he fent the greateſt part of his forces to take 
up their winter quarters in Macedonia, Which gave Cleomenes 
an opportunity of deſtroying all the country about Argos, 
under the noſe of the king, who with a few mercenary troops 
lay in the neighbourhood of the city. It was upon this oc- 
caſion that he performed the greateſt action of his life, which 
was abſolutely refuſing to fight, when he could not do it 
without manifeſt. diſadvantage, notwithſtanding he was in- 
ſulted by the enemy, and railed at by his confederates. His 
prudence preſerved him from that diſgrace, which would 
have attended a defeat; and when his forces were re- 
turned, he made himſelf ample amends for the injury his 
reputation had received, by the glorious victory at Sellaſia, 
where he totally defeated Cleomenes, and, in conſequence 
of his victory, took the virgin city of Sparta. If any 
thing could add to his glory after this, or rather, if a- 
ny thing could eclipſe the luſtre of his victory by its ſuperior 
ſplendor, it was his behaviour on this occaſion; for he not on- 
ly prevented the plunder of the city, but declared to the ma- 
giſtrates, that he did not carry on the war againſt the Spar- 
tans, but againſt Cleomenes ; with reſpet to whom, as he 
was fled, he had no farther rancour. He left the city in 
three days, and left it as free as he found it, being obliged to 
to make a precipitate march back into Macedania, on account 
of his having received information, that the Ihrians had in- 
vaded that kingdom with a great army, In his return he 
came 
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came to Tegea, where he reſtored that little republic. Thence 

he proceeded to Argos, and arriving there at the time the Ne- 

mean games were celebrated, had the ſatisfaction of receivi 
the higheſt compliments, and ſtrongeſt teſtimonies of reſpect 
from the Greeks in general, and from every little ſtate in par- 
ticular, When he arrived in Macedon, he found all things in 
confuſion ; his own people dejected, the enemy fluſhed with 
ſucceſs. He did not, however, deſpair, but having recruited 
his army, advanced to meet the //hyriars, who had brought 
with them 'a mixt rabble of Barbarians, and had hitherto 
bore. down before them all things like a deluge. A battle 
quickly enſued, which proved decifive, the Macedonians ob- 
taining a victory equally glorious and complete; but they 
gained it at a very great expence, the king dying a few days 
afterwards of a ſpitting of blood, induced by ftraining his 

voice during the time of the engagement. Thus Antigonus 

died, as he had lived, in the ſervice of his country, having 
adjured the army to remain faithful to his nephew and pupil 
Philip; who, though 'a very youth, was now to, take the 
government into his own hands. The people were in general ve- 

ry much grieved on the death of ſo good a prince; however, 

he left them in a better condition than they had ever been 

they were well united, 

to reſume their antient liberty *. | 

| Philip began his adminiſtration very happily, and, which philip. 
is not a little ſingular, had both better reputation, and better Year of 
ſucceſs, while he was ſo young as to be governed by others, the 
than after he managed all things according to his own will. Flood, 
His natural abilities were very great, for he was brave in his 2778. 
perſon, very eloquent, ſkilled in all the learning worthy of a Before 
king, and one who knew how to make himſelf acceptable Chriſt, 

to all degrees of people. In the beginning of his reign, he 221. 

was engaged in the ſocial war in Greece,” which drew after it 
a train of other military expeditions againſt the 7/lyrians, Æ- | 
tolians, and other nations, who either made war upon the 

Acheans, or invaded Macedon, in order to divert Philip 

from ſuccouring the laſt-mentioned people. All of theſe we 
have conſidered at large in our ſixth volume: here there- 1 
fore it would be ſuperfluous to repeat them, and for that rea- 1 
ſon we ſhall only glance on ſuch points, as are neceſſary to 
introduce the hiſtory of the remaining part of Philip's life, by 
unaccounted for in that part of our work. The courſe of 
his affairs diſcovered to him before he was a very old man, 


in ſince the days of Antipater ; for 
and 
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that he had ſome true friends, and ſome very falſe 
which were his true friends, and which 2 

his friends, he could not diſcover ; at leaſt n 
which was the reaſon that he often treated his falſe 


: 


15 | 


pretended 


= 


with confidence, and his true ones with diſdain. the 
Ptolemy, 


however, he fell to deſtroying them all. Abe 
who had been in his councils from his acceſſion to 


| 


he put to death, the latter with, the former without, the or- 
dinary forms of juſtice ; neither without cauſe. But for 4- 
ratus the elder and his ſon Aratus the you men of the 
greateſt worth and honour, men who the ſupport 


had 
of his family, his guides in his beſt ation 
cured to him, and thoſe who preſerved to him, 
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while 

ving 

perpetrate ſuch actions, as made his d appear ra- 
untimely, i Vas. 
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though he was ſeldom fortunate either in conducting his pro- 
jects, or in the field, yet he had happy talents in negotiation, 
could put on an appearance of firmneſs in the worſt circum- 
ſtances, and could improv ity that offered of 
retrieving his affairs, thou 


e every ' | 

; h, when he. had retrieved them, his 
ambition would never fl him to be quiet. Wars, loſles, 
treaties, repeated over and over again, employed thirty years 
and upwards of his reign ; till the Romans had reduced him to 
ſuch a miſerable ſtate, that he was forced to ſubmit to the or- 
ders. they ſent him; to ſend his younger ſon Demetrius to 
Rome as a hoſtage, and to undertake to live in peace with all 
his neighbours, in conſideration of their leaving him the king- 
dom of Macedon, circumſcribed within its antient . bounds, 
with other bard conditions, ſuch as delivering up his ſhips of 
war, and paying by way of fine a thouſand talents at ſeve- 
ral times i. | 

Philip Tre ſubſequent war between the Romans and Autiochut 

ſtruggles ſeemed to offer Philip an opportunity of reſtoring in ſome 

with the meaſure his power; but he paſſed it by, not through negli- 

Romans. gence or want of diſcernment, for no prince in the age in 
which he lived was either quicker in executing, or could pe- 
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netrate Wer pang The bee the cayſe of his not ſtirring was 
; be N clearly that the ftrength of his kingdom was 
exhauſted, and that his reyenues were in no condition 
eo ſupport the charges of a war. When this ſtruggle was over 
and 4he war apa the £7olians commenced, he attempted 
to take fein for his own advantage, coming down 
with an army to the fiege of Lamia, at the ſame time that 
ul Acihys lay before Heracleg. But when Pbilip 
the town almoſt to extremity, the conſul ſent to 
n to raiſe his ſiege, nat with any deſign to fave 
ut that he mighe take it himſelf. However, the 
allowed to turn his arms for the preſent into Atha- 
wards T brace ; but no ſooner had he made ſo 
que importance, than complaints were made * 
at Rome, and the Romans immediately appointed com- 
who were to go over to Greece, with full power 
| hear and determine; in conſequence of which, they did 
accordiggly mon all partics before them, pronounce judg- 
ment againſt hili + and order him to content himſelf with 


Macedonia in its antient ſtate. Philig, ſtung with ſo ſevere 
a ſentence, could not help ſaying, that he had not ſeen his 
laſt ſun ſet, of which many — L were made, moſt 
of them little to his advantage. In the mean time there 
ſprung up diviſions in his ſamily, and a ſpirit of diſcord 

to appear among his ſubjects. His eldeſt ſon Perſeus he had 
begotten on a concubine, whence he was not ſo much reſpect- 
ed as his younger brother Demetrius. This Demetrius was 
not only happy in the people's affections, but was really a prince 
of extraordinary merit. He had a fincere affection for his 
father, a moſt tender loye for. his country, and had con- 
ceived a high reſpe&t for the Romans; among whom he had 
remained ſome time a IE and was afterwards diſ- 
miſſed with great reſpect. His brother Perſeus, obſerving 
what regard Philip paid him, how fond the Macedonians 
ere of him, and what an intereſt he had at Rome, began 


to hate. him very heartily, and to do him privately all the 
miſchief be could. The hatred of Philip towards the Ro- 


mans began by degrees to appear, not only by words eſcaping 
him at ynawares, but by his endeavouring to increaſe his 
revenues, by augmenting the cuſtoms upon merchandize, and 
cauſing the mines to be every-where put under a new regu- 
lation, at the ſame time that he granted large privileges to 
certain Cities, and endeavoured all that in him lay to encou- 
rage foreigners to come and ſettle in his kingdom. Demetr:us 
lay. plainly the drift of this, and therefore adviſed his father 
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to deſiſt from all projects againſt the Romans, who, as he 
affirmed, would be ever too for him ; wherefore 
it was better that he ſhould uſe their friendſhip for the ſup- 
porting at leaſt, if not for the augmenting, his dominions, 
than that, out of a"vain hope of recovering part of what he 
had loſt, he ſhould hazard all that remained, and which he 
might be ſaid to hold from their courteſy, Philip was too 
great a politician not to diſcern the ſtrength of his ſon's argu- 
ments, yet he could not prevail with himſelf to follow them. 
He remembered the great reputation of his anceſtors, and 
was aſhamed to ſee himſelf, with greater abilities than moſt of 
the kings of Macedon, cramped up in narrower bounds than 
their enemies had ever preſcribed them. He took this the 
worſe, becauſe, as he conceived, he had deſerved well of the 
res prone he alone had aſſiſted them in the Stolian war * 
given a paſſage to their arm his 1 

had yielded obedience to their — 1 . him 
to the quick. He could not therefore endure, that Eumenes king 
of Pergamus ſhould be gratified by them in every thing he aſk- 
ed, and himſelf at the ſame time as ſteadily refuſed things 
which in his opinion were his right. His diſcontent was augmented 
by adecree of the Romans, which peremptorily required him to 
withdraw his gariſons from nus and Maronea, maritime towns 
of Thrace. Philip pleaded, that if theſe cities were at liberty, 
they would become weak and defenceleſs places, and fall ea- 
fily into the hands of the Thracians and Dardamians, wild 
and barbarous nations, whom, by retaining theſe cities in 
his hands, he kept from doing what they had often practiſed 
in former times, viz. making inroads into Macedon. The 
Romans looked on all theſe pretences as ſo many frivolous ex- 
cuſes, which, when Philip underſtood, he determined with 
himſelf to comply with their demands, but at the fame time 
to revenge himſelf on the Maronites, whoſe clamours had 
obtained the decree. With this view he ſent orders for his 
22 to leave thoſe cities, yet at the fame time ſent in- 

ructions to Onomaſtus, who was his governor of the mari- 
time coaſt of Macedonia, to ftrike ſuch a blow, as that the 
Mareonites might not be too much tranſported with their li- 
berty. Onomaſtus tranſmitted his orders to Caſſander, one of 
the king's officers in Maronea, adviſing him privately to let 
in the Thracians, which he did; and they plundered the city 


With all the circumſtances of cruelty and avarice which could 


poſſibly be imagined. Without all doubt, a contrivance of 
this ſort was executed with as much ſecrecy as poſſible; yet 
ſo it fell out, that the Roman deputies gained ſuch poſitive 
intelligence, that they charged it home upon the king ; w- 
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the Romans thereupon directed, that he ſhould juſtify himfelf 
before. the ſenate. This was a new mortification, the rather, 
becauſe he was commanded te fend Onomaſtus and Caſſander 


thither ; which, he conceived. to be an high indignity offered 
to him, who was an independent prince, and expected to 
have been believed on his word. Yet, to preſerve himſelf 
from being deſtroyed, before he was ſtrong enough to make 
reſiſtance, he yielded, though with ſome conſtraint, to the 
conditions impoſed upon him. Onomaſtus, he proteſted, he 
could not ſend, becauſe he was a perſon whoſe ſervice he 
needed, and whoſe innocence, he affirmed, ſufficiently ap- 
peared, in that he was not near the city at the time it was 
taken and ſacked, Caſſander he ſent, but took care to have 
him poiſoned by the way, and then well knowing that the 
Romans would not paſs by ſuch a ſcene of extraordinary ac- 
tions, he ordered his ſon Demetrius to repair to Rome, with 
notes of the anſwers he had to make to the objections raiſed 
againſt his conduct, and alſo a ſchedule of grievances which 
might ſerve to juſtify his conduct, if it ſhould appear as ex- 
traordinary as it was repreſented. Demetrius, furniſhed with 
theſe credentials, came to Rome ; but when he was admitted 
to defend his father's cauſe before the ſenate, he was ſo much 
amazed at the weight of the ſeveral charges brought againft 
him, that he was not able to return any anſwer at all. Yet, 
in regard to his youth, his inexperience, and the great per- 
ſonal regard they had for him, he was permitted to make uſe 
of his father's notes, out of which he read what he thought 
would have greateſt weight. The cauſe over, he had liberty 
given him to return home, and by him was ſent the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty formerly made, and his excuſes accepted ; 
but with this expreſs clauſe, that all was done out of regard 
to his ſon, which was alſo ſignified to him by the embaſſador 
reſident in Macedon. A circumſtance which did not pleaſe 
Philip, and did very little good to Demetrius, whom his fa- 
ther began to believe more attached to the Romans than him- 
ſelf ; though in truth the young man only ſtood in more fear 
of them than his father did, becauſe he was better acquaint- 
ed with their power and arts than he. Philip failed not to 
uſe the leiſure he had acquired by his ſon's negotiation, in 
providing effectually for war, when all negotiation ſhould 
fail. In purſuit of this deſign, he took ſuch ſteps as proved 
him to be a man of deep foreſight, and one who was as well 
able to ſtruggle with fortune as any king that ever lived. In 
the firſt place, perceiving his ſubjects on the ſea-coaſt were 
not only greatly addicted to peace, but likewiſe ſtrongly in- 
clined to the Romans, he immediately traniplanted theſe into 
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Snatbia, and brought multitudes of Thracitns to inhabit the 
ſea-coaft, who were in themſelves a hardy warlike people, 
and who, he was ſure, would depend upon him as the author 
of their ſettlements, and him from whom they were to ex- 
pect all things. Finding the Dardanians, a birbarous ration, 
who were the implacable enemies of the Macedonians, not to 
be wrought upon by fair means, and that it was no way in 
His power either to bridle or ſubdue them by force, he be- 
thought himſelf of a very extraordinary expedient for the rid- 
ding himſelf and his people of theſe bad neighbours, and of 
getting better in their room, He ſent certain deputies whom 
he could truſt to the Baſtarne, a very numerous people, in- 
Habiting the banks of the river /#er, now the Danube, to per- 
ſuade them to leave their old ſeats, and to come andpoſleſs them- 
ſelves of Dardania, which was a country far preferable to their 
own, and in the conqueſt of which he promiſed to affift them. 
There was one difficulty, however, to be adjuſted, which 
was their getting to Dardania, becauſe in their march thi- 
ther, they were firſt of all to lead with them their wives 
and children ; and ſecondly, they were to croſs the domini- 
ons of ſeveral Thracian princes. The firſt ſeemed to require 
à great deal of time, the latter to render the ſcheme abſolute- 
ly impracticable. Philip, however, deviſed means for re- 
moving both difficulties ; he offered to remit them money to 
furniſh them with neceſſaries for their journey, and, by pre- 
ſents made to the petty princes of Thrace, he procured for 
them a ſafe paſſage through their dominions. But while his 
mind was big with theſe vaſt projects, he found things of im- 
portance enough to difquiet him near home. His ſubjects, 
whom he had tranſported from the coafts of Maredonia, teſ- 
tified their diſcontents aloud, and complained vehemently of 
the king's want of affection towards his countrymen, that 
could conſent to tranſport them hither and thither, merely to 
make way for ſtrangers and barbarians. If Philip had taken 
little notice of theſe paſſionate ſpeeches, it is very probable 
they would in a ſhort time have paſſed over; for except that 
they had loſt their old habitations, theſe people had ſmal! 
cauſe to repine, being rather gainers than loſers by the ex- 
change they had been forced to make. But the king; who 
was naturally cruel, and grew more and more jealous as he 
grew in years, conſtrueing thoſe ſharp ſpeeches into rebellion, 
began with acts of ſeverity to exaſperate the people, and to 
make ſuch diſloyal, who were before but impatient. Thelc 
fteps, inftead of ſupporting, embarraſſed all his other projects, 
and induced by degrees ſuch miſchiefs, as, with all his poli- 
cy, he knew neither how to remedy, nor how to * 
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The quarrels in his family grew daily wider and wider; Per- 


ſeus encouraged all who either ridiculed or declaimed ſeriouſ- 


ly againſt the Romans, and Demetrius openly vindicated the 
Romans againſt all fuch. An accident at laſt happened, 
which increaſed thoſe diſſenſions which were already but too 
fierce, and was attended with fuch conſequences as could hard- 
ly have been foreſeen. Philip, at a certain ſtated ſeaſon, gave 
directions for luſtrating the army, a ceremony heretofore de- 
ſcribed, and of which we ſhall ſay nothing more here, than 
that it was concluded by the reprefentation of a fight, the ar- 
my dividing for that purpoſe, and one half combating the o- 
ther. The two young princes were commanders in this 
mock-engagement, and their companions raſhly inſtigating 
them to ſhew their ſkill and bravery therein, a great deal of 
miſchief enſued. In the end Demetrius prevailed. Perſeus 
at the firſt was very much diſcontented, but when his coun- 
ſellors ſhewed him, that this intemperate heat in his brother 
might furniſh him with a very plauſible complaint to his fa- 
ther, he grew better ſatisfied, and conſulted on this ſubjet 
with his confidents. In the evening both princes entertain- 
ing their friends, ſome of Perſeus's ſpies were diſcovercd at 
Demetrius's table, and, on account of their infolent beha- 
viour, were firſt well beaten, and then expelled. But when 


the company had drank more freely, Demetrius, who was 


naturally good-humoured, would nceds go to ſee his brother. 
that he might ſhew he was no way diſaffected to him; thoſe 
young men, who had lately beaten his ſpies, defired Dem. 
trius to excuſe them, to which he would by no means con- 
ſent, believing that he ſhould be ab'e fo to compofe matters, 
as to give Perſeus ſatisfaction. Thoſe young men, having quite 
another opinion of his brother's temper, took care privately to 
arm themſelves for fear of the worſt, which when others, who 
were Perſeus's diſcreeter ſpies obſerved,rthey inſtantly went and 
acquainted him with; he and the counfellors about him im- 
mediately determined, that this was the grand opportunity 
they fought, wherefore they cauſed the doors to be immed!- 
ately barricadoed, at which, on his arrival, Demetrius exprei- 
ling great ſurprize, his brother from within called to him to 
be gone, told him, he muſt take ſome other time, for that 
at preſent he was too well guarded to be aſſaſſinated. Pre- 
ſently after Demetrius was accuſed by his brother to their ta- 
ther of an attempt to murder him; and it was ſuggeſted, thut 
he did this in confidence that the Romans would ſupport him; 
and, to give colour to this ſuggeftion, Pexſeus took notic- 
of a letter from T. Quintius, wherein it was recommended 
to him to ſend Demetrius once again to Nee better attended 
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than formerly, as the beſt means to procure favour for him- 


ſelf. Demetrius, on the other hand, defended himſelf bold- 


ly, and, without ſhewing any apprehenſion for the conſe- 
quences, he recapitulated all the paſſages of the day ; he bit- 
terly inveighed againſt his brother for turning the exerciſe of 
the army into a ſtruggle for the crown, and for repre- 
ſenting actions of merriment and play as the effects of 
ſome gloomy conſpiracy ; he avowed his purpoſe to viſit his 
brother, but diſclaimed any ſiniſter view, or any thougl.t 
in himſelf, to praQtiſe againſt his brother's life. As for a- 
ny dependance on the Romans, he ſaid, that thoſe only who 
were unacquainted with that people, could ſuggeſt, they 
would ſupport ſo baſe and black a conſpiracy ; that the af- 
fection they had for himſelf proceeded, if not from his own 
virtue, at leaſt from their opinion of it, which would have 
been effectually forfeited by ſo nefarious an enterprize ; he 
concluded with a ſolemn affeveration, that, notwithſtanding 
what was paſſed, he ſtill loved Perſeus as his brother; that 
he revered the king as his parent and his ſovereign, and that 
he had ever ſought to promote the peace of Macedon, as that 
which was moſt conducive to its power and grandeur. Phi- 
Ji, having calmly heard all that was ſaid on both ſides, de- 
cided prudently, and with a great ſhew of juſtice. He blamed 
Demetrius for acting in ſuch a manner, as to give the leaſt 
colour to his brother's charge; he reprehended Perſeus for 
putting the worſt conſtruction on dubious actions; riſing 
at lenath from his ſeat, he declared, that he would paſs no 
judgment on the paſſages of a day, and the diſcourſes at a 
dinner, but would believe of his ſons whatever their future 
actions ſhould ſpeak them, cxhorting them to take what had 
now happened for warning, and to be extremely circumſpect 
in their conduct for the ſuture. Notwithſtanding this grave 
and diſintereſted ſpæech, the king leaned for the time to come 
wholly to his eldeſt fon; with him he conſulted on all his 
aituirs 5 and him only he made privy to the projects he had 
formecd, for :c2aining a part at leaſt of what the Romans 
Id taken from him. As for Demetrius, he countenanced 
lim puvlicly, but kept him a ſtranger to his councils. In 
ihe mean time he formed in his own breaſt a ſchem :, which, 
as he thought, would put him out of doubt, as to the in- 
tentions of his younger ſon, either by demonſtrating his in- 
nocenee, or making lis gwit apparent. With this view he 
choſe Ph:locles and Apelles, Macedonian noblemen, who, 
25 far as his intelligence reached, had never ſided with either 
of the brethren, to go embaſiadors to Rome; their public 
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inſtructions ran to aſſure the ſtate of his maintaining the 
preſent good correſpondence between himſelf and them ; but 
they were privately directed to inquire into his ſons conduct 
there, who were his intimates, and what ſchemes he had 
been forming. Theſe worthy embaſſadors, perceiving on 
which fide the king's affections leaned, addreſſed themſelves 
immediately to Perſeus, and with him concerted what re- 
port they ſhould make on their return before they ſet out 
tor Rome. The reſult of their contrivances was, that when 
Philacles and Apelles came back, they ſpoke very tenderly 
of Demetrius, and preſented the king a letter from Titus 
Quintius, whoſe ſeal, before he opened it, the king, who 
was well acquainted with it, obſerved ; wherein the Roman 
interceded earneftly for his younger ſon, excuſing his wrong 
practices from his youth, and beſceching the king to paſs by 
the meaſures he had taken to ſupplant his brother, the ra- 
ther becauſe all Demetrius's hopes from the Romans were 
vain and ill founded, fince himſelf, who loved him fo well, 
would never have countenanced ſo baſe an action. Philip 
made no queſtion that he had now diſcovered the truth, and 
therefore marched his army towards mount Hæmus, on a fri- 
volous pretext of viewing the country, but in truth, that 
he might have the better opportunity of putting Demetrius 
under an arreſt, which he accordingly did, giving one Didas 
the command of the guard placed upon him. This com- 
mander too was one of Perſeus's creatures, and by his direc- 
tions found a way to compleat the ruin of the young prince. 
He inſinuated to him, that though his father had placed him 
as a kind of keeper, yet he was ſo much moved with a ſenſe 
of his misfortunes, that to deliver him out of them he would 
be content to run any riſque whatever. The hapleſs Deme- 
trius, ſwallowing the bait, confeſſed that he deſired to fly to 
Rome, there to paſs his days in ſafety out of the reach of 
his vindictive brother. Didas having communicated this to 
the king, received from him a command to take off his 
priſoner. by poiſon ; but withal, he was cautioned to do it 
privately, on account of the love born by the Macedonians 
to the young prince, as well as for fear of the Romans. Di- 
das, according to his maſter's orders, poiſoned Demetrius 
but the drug working ſlowly, and the young man complain- 
ing bitterly, the buſineſs began to take air; upon which 
Digas picked out two ſtout ruffians, who ſmothered that 
hopeful prince in the twenty-fifth year of his age. This was 
the firſt fact of its kind, which had fallen out in the houſe 
of Antigenus the Great, which till now had been remarxa- 
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ble for nothing ſo much as the piety of children towards 
parents, and the affection of parents towards children; a 
doctrine which Philip himſelf had formerly inculcated to his 
ſons, and which he now diſpenſed with merely from reaſon 
of ſtate i. 
Philip THe unfortunate Demetrius was hardly in his grave, be- 
Falls into a fore his brother and his father altered their conduct. Per- 
f deep me- ſens, having obtained all he ſought for, began to be leſs 
| {ancholy. aſſiduous about his father, and to act more independently 
than he was wont; he did not diſguiſe the ſatisfaction which 
the death of his competitor gave him, or endeavour to con- 
ceal the number of his and the ftrength of his 
faction. Philip was too quick-fighted not to diſcern this 
alteration in his ſon's conduct; he began from that mo- 
ment to doubt whether all that had been told him was true, 
or whether a baſe and cruel ſon had not contrived to deprive 
him of a worthy and deſerving child. Theſe thoughts hav- 
ing once entered his head, he ſaw daily more and more cir- 
cumſtances tending to heighten the ſuſpicion. At length he 
communicated his apprehenſions to his couſin Antigenus, a 
man of great honour and integrity, whoſe frank behaviour 
and honeſt counſels had long before rendered him obnoxious 
to Perſeus. This man readily agreed with the king, that 
his j ſy of Perſeus was better than that which 
he had conceived of his brother ; he farther informed him, 
that there was one Ajychus about the court who, he had 
good grounds to believe, was privy to the whole contrivance; 
whereupon, by the king's expreſs command, this traitor was 
ſeized, and brought into his preſence ; where, for fear of 
the torture, he confeſſed that the letter of T. Quintius Fla- 
minius was a forgery, and that he had been employed to 
frame it. Philip, diſtracted with the thoughts of having 
deſtroyed his own child, and tortured Herodorus, a Macedo- 
nian nobleman to death, merely for being his favourite, gave 
himſelf up to a melancholy, which differed very little from 
madneſs. However, by fits and ſtarts he acted as a king; 
for laying ſuddenly hold of Philecles, he firſt extorted from 
him a confeſſion, and then put him to death; Apelles would 
have ſhared his fate, if he had not ſecured himſelf by flight, 
withdrawing into Italy, in hopes of receiving there the news 
of his maſter's death, whom age and grief had now brought 
into a very declining condition. As for Perſeus, though he 
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did not retire out of Macedon, yet he kept upon the borders, 
quite deſerting his father's court, expeCting with impatience | 
the happy minute which ſhould make it his own. Philip, } 
having now a true ſenſe of his miſery, plainly perceived that 
his arts ſerved only to render him ſuſpected; that his cruel- 

ty had made him odious ; that the Romans ſpared him only 'J 
out of reſpect to his anceſtors ; and that his death, as it 

was expected, ſo it was alſo generally wiſhed for at home 4 
and abroad. In this untoward ſituation he formed a deſign | 
of altering the ſucceſſion of the crown, and having expoſed | 
the whole contrivance of his fon Perſeus againſt his brother | 
Demetrius to the Macedonians, he earneſtly recommended 
it to them to ſet Antigonus on the throne, which a little 
after he left vacant, dying of grief, when he had reigned 
forty-two years, aud began to draw towards threeſcore. 

This end had Philip, who with great natural parts had an 

excellent education, and in proceſs of time all that experi- 

ence could add to perfect bis wiſdom. He was the author 

of his own misfortunes, for his tutor Antigonus left him in 

far happier circumſtances than he could ever arrive at, after 

he preſumed by his own judgment to change the face of 

affairs. In him it is pretended the prophecy of a certain Si- 

yl was fulfilled, who foretold, that as the Macedonians owed 

the extenſion of their power to a Philip, ſo a Philip ſhould 

bring on its extinction. It is indeed obſervable, that theſe 

Philips had a likeneſs in their characters, though not in the | 
ſucceſs of their deſigns ; they were both generals, both ora- fo 
tors, both politicians ; but they differed in this, that the firſt 
Philip was debonaire, open, and full of clemency, affecting 

empire, but affecting alſo ſo mild a government, as to leave 

men in doubt whether they ſhould not prefer it to liberty ; 

whereas the other Philip was ſuſpicious, implacable, ready 

to Thed blood, and alike covetous of power, and of making 

himſelf terrible by his power. The firſt was proſperous in 

all . the latter proſpered not in any x. 

Is Philip had entered upon this ſcheme of his ever ſo Perſeus. 
lictle earlier, he had in all probability ſucceeded ; for we do Year of 
not find that the Macedonians were much addicted to Per- the Flood, 
- ſeus, or, that they at all diſliked Antigonus ; but inaſmuch as 2820. 
the king thought not of it till his life grew near a cloſe, Before 
Perſeus found means to bribe his phyſician Caligines, who Chriſt, 
gave him from time to time notice of his father's ſtate of 179. 
health, and who adviſed him of his death a conſiderable time 
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before he ſuffered it to be known to the public. Perſeus, 
laying hold of this opportunity, came unexpectedly to the 
city of Demetria;, where his father died, with a body of 
troops, and ſeated himſelf on the throne by force. His firſt 
care was to ſettle himſelf firmly, which he conceived could 
not be done, till Autigenus was taken off; he began his 
reign therefore with ſhedding blood, and little regarding ei- 
ther the virtues of the man, or ble near relation to his own 
family, he cauſed him to be put to death. Then be began 
to take gentler meaſures, and to put on the appearance of 
clemency and gencrofity ; virtues with which in truth he was 
wholly unacquainted. We have before mentioned Philip's invit- 
ing the Baſtarnæ to change their cold barren ſeats for the fruitful 
country of Dardania. This project with much difficulty he had 
brought to bear in th very laſt year of his life; and theſe people 
were then actually on their march through Thrace to the coun- 
try he had offered them. But when the news of Philip's death 
came to be publiſhed, this buſineſs began to go backwards. 
The Baſtarne themſelves doubted, whether it were beſt for 
them to proceed, and the Tbrecians were irreſolute as to the 
permiſſion of their further progreſs. Hereupon quarrels en- 
fued, under pretence that the Thracians exacted on the Ba- 


flarne in their markets, whence a war took riſe, in which at 


tirſt the Thracians were grievoully handled, loſing all the plain 
country to their new gueſts, who, not conterted therewith, 

began to follow them to the mountains. In this expedition 
their fortune failed them, and either the deſpair of the Thraci- 
ans, or, as ſome authors have reported, a miraculous tempeſt of 
hail, rain, and lightning, compelled the far greateſt part of 
theſe barbarous invaders to return with their wives and chil- 
dren to their antient dwellings. Only thirty thouſand pene- 
rated into Dardana, and began there to carve out for them- 
ſelves new fettlements, wherein they were privately aſſiſted 
by Perſeus, who well knew both the nature and importance 
of his father's ſcheme. His circumſtances did not allow him 
to act according to his inclination ; his pride and avarice 
ſwelled his boſom with almoſt all the vices capable of deform- 
ing the human will; his fear, however, taught him to 
counterfeit ſome of the virtues which give the higheſt luſtre 
to a crown, Moved by the terror of their greatneſs, he ſent 
an embaſſy to the Romans, intreating them to renew the 
league made with his father, and to acknowledge him for 
king of Maceden, promiſing in return to act as their faith- 
ful ally, to leave his neighbours in peace, and to undertake 
no war without thcir permiſſion. At home he affected all 
things that might reconcile him to the minds of the people“ ; 
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he not only curbed his innate thirſt of wealth, and made a 
ſhew of generoſity, but his adminiſtration was alſo wonder- 
fully mild, and, above all, he affected a rigid regard to juf- 
tice. He fat daily to hear cauſes, and having a clear head, 
decided upon them with ſome applauſe. Towards the Greeks 
he behaved with the utmoſt moderation; he pratifhed them 
in all things they defired of him; he relinquiſhed all the pre- 
tences of his anceſtors upon any of cheir cities; in ſhort he 
behaved ſo over graciouſly, that his very favours rendered him 
ſuſpected. "The Raman, when they had heard his miniſters, 
ſent over embaſſadors of their own into Macedon, who were 
kindly entertained by Perſeus, till they began to act like tu- 


tors. Firſt, they interrogated him about the Baftarne, and 


began to intimate, that the Romans would not fee the Dar- 
danians ſubjected by theſe barbarians. Perſeus affirmed, that 
he did not invite them; but that would not ſerve his turn, 
they were for forcing him to drive them back again. Short- 
ly after the Dolopians, who were the ſubjects of Perſeus, re- 
belled, and flew Euphanor his governor, under pretence that 
he had behaved tyrannically ; Perſeus marched againſt them 
with an army, and by force reduced them again under his 
dominion, not without chaſtiſing them pretty ſeverely for 
their revolt ; this furniſhed the Roman embaſladors with new 
cauſe of complaint ; they faid, he was tied up byhis treaty from 
making war without the conſent of their ſtate; they intimated 
as much to Perſeus, while he was in the field; but he would 
not hear of being tied up from puniſhing rebels, which to 
him appeared little leſs than taking from him his kinzdom. 
Henceforward therefore the Romans and he were never upon 
good terms, though they were not immediately engaged in 
war, wich however, the uneaſineſs only of their reſpective 
circumſtances hindred, and not any inclination in either to en- 
ter into an amicable diſquiſition of the cauſes whence the 
diſcord between them ſprung. After ſubduing the Dolspians, 
Perſeus went to make a viſit to the temple of Apoll at Del- 
pbi, marching, however, at the head of his army; this ſcem- 
ed to be at once a dangerous and unneceſſary expedition, on 
account of his paſſing through the territories of ſtates little at- 
feed to him, and to whom indeed the conduct of his father 
might have juſtly rendered him obnoxious; yet Perſeus ſo ma- 
naged it, as not only to avoid giving farther offence, but alſo 
to make this very march a means of reſtoring friendſhip and 
confidence between himſelf and theſe ſtates. He took ſuch 
care in quartering h's army, that none were oppreſſed, and 


paid fo exactly for whatever they had, that many thought 


his 
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his paſſage a benefit to them. The deputies which were fent 
to compliment him, he received kindly and with reſpect ; and 
when he had pertormed his journey to Delphi, he returged 
without leaving any mark either of refen:ment or ambition 
behind him. This was a new cauſe of complaint at Rome, 
where, it the king lived upon ill terms with his neighbours, 
it was reſented as a mark of his thirſt of power; and 
if he was defirous of being upon good terms with them, 
that too was reſented as an indication of his feeking 
allies, in cafe he made war with the Romans. To ſay 
the truth, ſuſpicion reigned at in Jtaly and in 
Greece, the Romans holding none for friends who ſcrupled 


the Greeks began to di- 
ſtruſt the Roman friend{hip, when, they found it as fatal to 


their liberty as the enmity of others x. Hence two factions 
ſprung up in Greece, the one wholly dependent on Rome, the 
other deſirous of reſtoring the antient glory of their country, 
and therefore favouring the king of Adacedon, who on all oc- 
caſions affected to ſpeak warmly on this topic, and to repre- 
ſeat the independency of Gree as the main point he had in view. 
As a war was generally expected, and as the king himſelf 
meant at laſt to recur to force, he took great pains to be 
well provided for it; he cultivated the friendihip of the Rho- 
dians, who had been his father's open enemies, and-this with 
fuch ſucceſs, that in a moſt ſu ous manner they convey- 
ed to him Lacdice the daughter of Selexcus, fon to Antiochus 
the Great. About the ſame time he married his fifter to 
Pruſias king of Bithynia, whom he had engaged in alliance 
with him. With the Thracians he not only ſtruck up a peace, 
but drew them to conſent to furniſh him with ſoldiers, when 
and in what proportion he pleaſed. In his own kingdom of 
Macedon, he not only laid up vaſt ſums of money, but pro- 
vided magazines of proviſions for a great army for ten years, 
keeping up at the fame time thirty thouſand foot and five 
thouſand horſe. Theſe ſteps appeared ſo prudent to the 
Greeks, that, forgetting Eumenes king of Pergamus, their old 
favourite, upon whom they had heaped extravagant honours, 
they began to incline to Perſeus, who gave himſelf out for 
the patron of the Greek liberty againſt the pride of the Ro- 


mans , Eumenes, provoked at this, and being alfo an heredi- 


_ tary enemy to Perſeus whom he greatly hated, determined 


to make a ſpecial journey to Rome on purpoſe to incite the 
ſenate to pull down his competitor, whom he now looked or. 
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as the idol of Greece. Perſeus had alſo his embaſſadors, the 
chief of whom was one Harpalus, at Rome, who, when Eu- 
menes had been heard, req to ſpeak in the king's defence. 
This was granted them, and Harpalus, who was at the head 
of the commiſſion, either of his own head, or by direction 
from the king, ſpoke in very high terms. He ſaid, that Per- 
ſeus had hitherto and would always give every reaſonable ſa- 
tisfaction to the Romans, but that he would ſtill remember he 
was a ſovereign. prince; and if reaſonable ſatisfaction would 
not content them, he would not be afraid of betaking 
himſelf to arms. The ſenate ated with its uſual cau- 
tion, concealed the ſubſtance of Eumenes's ſpeech, that 
it might be thought to contain more than it really did, and 
gave the embaſſadors of Perſeus a cold general anſwer. Eu- 
menes, when he went from Rome, reſolved to imitate the 
conduct of his rival, and, in order to regain the favour of 
the Greeks, to viſit the temple at Delphi ; Perſeus having in- 
telligence of this, took ſpecial care for his reception, by cauſ- 
ing four aſſaſſins to hide themſelves behind a wall making one 
fide of a narrow paſſage from the ſea to the temple, whence 
with ſtones they might deſtroy Eumenes without being diſco- 
vered themſelves. This ſcheme was carried into execution, 
and very narrowly mifſed meeting with ſucceſs. The bra- 
vos took the king at the propoſed diſadvantage, and ſo ef- 
ſectually ſtoned him, that they had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
his eſcaping death. They then endeavoured to provide for 
their own ſafety, and one of them being ſlower of foot than 
the reft, they killed him to prevent his making any diſco- 
very. However, the king came afterwards a little to himſelf, 
and was conveyed to the iſland of Ægina, where he lay con- 
cealed, till ſuch time as he was perfectly recovered. In all 
probability, Perſeus would have been well contented, notwith- 
ſtanding the miſcarriage of his defign, if it had remained a 
ſecret ; but it was his misfortune to have the whole break out 
with ſuch evidence as could ſcarce be denied. One Praxo, 
a lady of quality at Delphi, with whom king Perſeus had 
lodged, had entertained the aſſaſſins, and one of them was 
known to be Evander, a Cretan, who was general of the aux- 
liary troops in the ſervice of the king of Macedon. Valeri- 
us, a Roman embaſſador in Greece, cauſed Praxo to be ſeized 
and ſent into /taly, where they had ſcarce made diſcovery ot 
the plot againſt Eumenes, when the news of another, which 
more concerned them, came from the diligence of the ſame 
perſon. Valerius brought with him one Rammius, a citizen 


of Brundufium, who opened the following ſcene : he ſaid, 
that having a large houſe in his native city, he had often en- 


tertained the Macedonian embaſſadors, when paſſing to Rome, 
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and returning thence home. That king Perſeus, having given 
him to underſtand that he took very kindly his civility to his 
miniſters, invited him into Macedon, and when he was come 
thither, cauſed to be propoſed to him the giving of a certain 
poiſonous drug to the principal ſenators who were eſteemed e- 
nemies to the Macedonian intereſt, which poiſon Rammius was 
informed would work imperceptibly. That for fear of his own 
life he had accepted this commiſſion, but had immediately diſ- 
cloſed it to Valerius and with him came home. The Romans 
upon this diſpatched orders to their embaſſadors in Miacedon to 
acquaint Perſeus with the crimes laid tohis charge,and todemand 
direct anſwers ; of which the king being informed, he put off 
their audience ſeveral times, and having at length tired out their 
patience, they reſolved to return home. When they were a- 
bout to put this deſign in execution, he ſent for them, and 
heard all they had to ſay. In anſwer to their harangue, he 
fell rudely upon their maſters : he ſaid the Romans were grown 
ſo intolerably proud, fo exceffively inſolent, and fo unreaſona- 
bly greedy of authority, that they would not be content to 
have princes for their allies, unleſs they were alſo their ſlaves. 
That under colour of ſending embaſſadors, they ſent ſpies, and 
ſometimes tutors; that as to the league made with his father, he 
had nothing to do with it. That he had indeed ſubmitted to 
it on his firſt coming to the crown, becauſe his affairs were 
unſettled; but that for the future he would not look upon 
himſelt to be bound by it, though he was content to make a 
new treaty upon equitable terms. The embaſſadors having ac- 
cording to their inſtructions defied him; he commanded them 
t) depart his dominions in three days. It was the misfortune 
of this king to have at ſome times too much, and at other 
times too little, ſpirit. If he had begun the war with the 
ſame vigour that on this occaſion he ſeemed to declare it, in 
all probability he had ſucceeded therein; but ſuffering fear to 
get the better of him, and entertaining falſe hopes of peace, 
he once more fell into a train of negotiation, than which no- 
thing could be more prejudicial to his affairs. Before we 
proceed farther, it will be neceſſary to take notice of the 
conduct of the princes, whoſe dominions bordered on. thoſe of 
Macedon in this nice conjunure. Gentius king of [llyric, 
and the Rhadians, inclined to the Macedonian ſide, for which 
reaſon the Romans dealt haughtily with them for the preſent, 
and very ſeverely afterwards. Eumenes king of Pergamus did 
not only diſcover his uſual complaiſance for the Romans, but 
alſo the moſt fierce and implacable hatred againſt Perſeus. 
Pruſias king of Bithynia deſired to ſtand neuter. He had ob- 
Jigations to the Romans, and he had married the ſiſter of 
the king of Macedonia. Antiochus king of Syria * 
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en for the Romans ; fo did the regency in Egypt, where the 

is king was a child. Cotys king of the Odryſians declared for | 
e the Macedonians, As for the Greek cities, thoſe in the go- 
in vernment were, generally ſpeaking, in the intereſt of Rome, 
and the people in moſt of them as generally favourers of Per- 

8 eus m. 

n þ THE freſh applications of the king for peace produced no War 

. other anſwer than this, That if he was ſincerely inclined to breaks out 
T treat with the Romans, he might have am opportunity of doing with the 


o it ſhortly in his own domi nions, into which they were about to Romans. 
iq ſend their conſul with an army. They were not at all worſe 
# chan their words. P. Licinius Craſſus was immediately after 
ir diſpatched with an army; but, before he could arrive in 
. Greece, Perſeus had attempted another method of treating ; 
d for having been informed, that Martius, a Roman legate, 
ge was in Theſſaly, he came himſelf down to Lariſſa, and there 
n defired to have an interview with him, with which Martius; 
1 complied. At this conference the artful Roman, though he 


talked in the high ſtrain of his country, yet he mingled fo 
many obliging expreſſions, and teſtified ſuch perſonal reſpect 
for the king, as put him upon ſending embaſſadors once more 
to Rome, when his affairs required leading down a good army 
into Greece, which would have enabled his friends there to 
have acknowledged their attachment to him, and have pre- 
vented the Beotians and others from declaring as they did 
for the Romans, merely out of fear. When Martius the 
Raman embaſſador returned home, he valued himſelf very 
much for having over-reached the king, and drawn him into 
a truce ; for he had agreed to one for a certain tjme, where- 
by himſelf, who was in a condition of acting, was bound up, 
and the Romans had time given them, till they could be in a 
condition to act. The embaſiadors of Perſeus, who came in 
conſequence of this truce to Rome, had audience given them ; 7 
but, notwithſtanding they fignified the king's readinets to 
give full and ample ſatisfaction on every head, they received 
a very ſhort anſwer, and were commanded to quit /raly in 
thirty days. When theſe embafladors returned, Perſeus with 
much ado perceived that pzace was upon no terms to be hud, 
and therefore, as if it had been againſt his will, though his 
counſels had hitherto always led that way, be began to pre- 
pare for opening the war. He appointed the general rende z- 
vous of his army at Citium, whither when he himſelf came, 
he offered a hecatomb to Pallas, and then procecded to a 
general review. He muſtered on this occaſion. thirty nine 
m Liv. lib. xlii. PoLys. Legat. Ixi. Ixii. Ixiii, Diobox. S1- 
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thouſand foot and four thouſand horſe: the moſt numerous 
and by far the fineſt army, that, ſince Alexander's expedition 
into Aa, any Macedonian king had brought into the field. 
The king having viewed them, mounted his tribunal, from 
whence he made a long and laboured harangue, entering into 
a detail of all that had paſſed between himſelf and the Romans, 
from his acceffion to the crown to that time, which the ſol- 
diers heard with ſome attention and moderate ſigns of ſatiſ- 
faction; but when at the cloſe he repreſented the antient 
glory of the Macedonians, and the miſery to which the Ro- 
mans ſought to reduce them in pathetic terms, the army 
ſhouted aloud, and promiſed him that they would die in the 
field to a man, rather than not equal their anceſtors, and re- 
deem their country from any apprehenſions of being ſub- 
jected by this new and arrogant ſtate. The king after this 
gave audience to the deputies from the ſeveral cities of Mace- 
don, each of which offered men, money, and proviſions for 
carrying on the war. Perſeus teſtihed the pleaſure he re- 
ceived from theſe tokens of their loyalty, but told them in 
anſwer, that as the war he made was for their defence, ſo he 
would endeavour that it ſhould be carried on without any 
burthen or expence to them, and therefore, except carriages 
for his baggage, he would expect nothing at preſent from them. 


"Theſe were quickly furniſhed, and the king took his rout in- 


to Theſſaly, whither ſoon after came the Roman conſul with 
two legions, in hopes of finding a confederate army, ready 
to rective him, ſtrong enough to have faced Perſeus ; but 
herein ke was miſtaken, and, as ſoon as he found his miſtake, 
was compelled to act ſlowly and cautiouſly. The Marcdonian 


. king in the mean time had abundance of cities opened to him, | 


and ſeveral of thoſe that did not yield, he took by force. Ar 
length he began to waſte the country about Pherea, notwith- 
ſtanding the conſul lay with his army within a few miles 
of it; and though he had in his army ſeveral kings and princes, 
who came on purpoſe to ſhew their fidelity to the Romans 
and their hatred to Perſeus. The conſul, however, durſt 
not adventure to offer the enemy battle, which when the 
Alacedanian perceived, he advanced within twelve miles of 
him, and with his horſe and light-armed troops came and in- 
ſulted him in his camp. This he repeated ſeveral days toge- 
ther, though he was obliged to ſend every day carriages laden 
with caſks of water to refreſh his troops, there being 
r.one in the road. At length he took a nearer ſtation by ſe- 
ven miles, from whence he could with greater facility march 
to and diſturb the Roman camp. Accordingly, inſtead of 
coming as he was wont to de a little before noon, he appeared 


next 
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next morning before the Roman camp by break of day. The 
whole camp was in confuſion, and the ſoldiers began to have 
but an indifferent opinion of a conſul, whoſe firſt intelligence 
of the enemy came from the noiſe of their arms. Licinius 
drew up the foot within the camp, the horſe and light-armed 
troops he ſent to fight the Macedenians. When Perſeus pe: - 
ceived them ifluing from their camp, he drew his own forces 
into a line within five hundred paces of their retrenchments. 
Catys king of the Odryſians took poſit with his own troops on 
the left. The Macedonian and Cretan horſe on the right. 
The king with his houſhold troops in the centre, having be- 
fore them a forlorn of four hundred ſlingers and archers. On 
the other ſide all the Roman and Italian horſe were in the 
right, under the command of Caius Licinius Craſſus. The 
troops of the allies in the left. Quintus Mucius with a choice 
corps of horſe was in the centre, having before him a tr 

of a hundred Gauls, and three hundred of the horſe brought 
by Eumenes. Four hundred Theſſalian horſe were placed as a 
corps of reſerve on the left of the left wing, and the 
reſt of the forces of Eamenes, under the command of him- 
ſelf and his brother Attalus, drew up behind the laſt line 
of horſe between them and the retrenchments. The action 
was lively, and quickly over, ending every-where to the ad- 
vantage of the Macedonians. Cotys with his Thractans beat 
the flower of the Roman cavalry. King Perſeus in the cen- 
ire broke auxiliaries, and greater ſlaughter had been 
made, if the Theſſalian horſe with the light-armed troops had 
not covered the retreat of the reſt into the camp. The 
uoops on each ſide were about four thouſand. The Romans 
loſt two hundred horſe killed on the ſpot, as many taken pri- 
ſoners; and of the foot there were no leſs ſlain than two 
thouſand, Of the Macedonians there fell twenty horſe and 
forty foot only, While Perſeus remained in the field, his 
generals, Hippias and Leonatus, without ſtaying for his com- 
mand, brought up the phalanx, and preſſed him to ſtorm the 
enemy's retrenchments. If he had followed their advice, in 
all probability he had put an end to the war ; for by this 
time the very Greeks, who were in the ſervice of the Ro- 
mans, began to perceive they were rivetting their own chains, 
and would gladly have laid hold of any opportunity of declar- 
ing againſt their maſters with ſafety. But the coward- 
ly counſel of Evander the Cretan, who had managed the aſ- 
ſaſſination of Eumenes, prevailed with Perſeus to let things 
remain as they were till next day ; but the conſul prevented 
his taking ſuch an advantage a ſecond time, by paſſing the 
rirer Pencus in the night, and betaking himſelf to an ad- 
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vantageous poſt. "The next day Perſeus came with his horſe 
and foot to take a view of what they might have done the 
day before; afterwards he advanced to Aopſetus, under co- 
loar of ſtreightening the Romans in their new quarters, but 
in truth, that he might have an opportunity of treating with 
the conſul, Accordingly he fent deputies to acquatnt him, 
that, notwithſtanding his late victory, he was contented to 
accept of the terms which had been granted to his father 
Philip after he was vanquiſhed. The conſul anſwered, that 
he would grant him no terms, but thoſe of ſubmitting him- 
telf and his kingdom to the diſcretion of the Roman people. 
The king, not yet to be diſcouraged, ſent again to offer 
tribute, and when he found this application alſo vain, he re- 
tired to his old camp. This puſilanimous conduct ruined 
him in the opinion both of his friends and foes ; the Ro- 
maus would grant him nothing, and the Greets were afraid 
to expreis any inclination towards him, having no reaſon 
to expect that be would defend them, who had ſo little 
heart to defend himſelf. When Perſeus found that he had 
no Choice but war, he began to renew it, and as he had 
once been very near ſurprizing the Roman camp, he thought 
to be quicker the next time ; but the Roman conful was be- 
come more careful, and fo his forced marches had no other 
conſequences than fatiguing his troops. He then fell upon 
their foragers with ſome ſucceſs, but this drawing on another 
horte battle, he was routed with confiderable-Jofs ; where- 
upon he retired into AZzcedon ®. On his retreat the conſul 
recovered feveral places in Theſffaly, and Lutretins the Ro- 
an admiral levied heavy contributions on the Greek coaſt. 
Aiterwards Afpins Claudius was ſent to trate Macedon 
en the fide or Iliyris; but he had very ll entertainment, 
for the inhabitants of a frontier town pretending to betray 
it, the Roman general entered it fo careleſ ly, that they had 
an opportunity of falling upon his troops, which they uſed 
ſo weil, that he was glad to make a very precipitate retreat. 
However, not long after he took it, while Perſcus with great 
trouble made an expedition into A tolia; the principal city 
in which, it was promiſcd ſhuuld be yielded up to him. In 
this the king mifcarried ; but in his return he took teveral 
places, and having ftrengthened one of his lieutenant gene- 
rals with fomc recruits, that general fell upon Claudius, rout- 
ed him, and retook Ujcana. The next fpring the conſul 
Martius was ſent to command againſt Perſeus. As ſoon 
as he came to the army he began to make war in earneſt; 
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his intent was to penetrate into the very heart of Macedo- 
via, which, however, he found a very difficult matter. Per- 
ſeus had diſtributed his forces in ſuch a manner as to guard 
all the pafſes, not knowing where the enemy would break 
through; encamping himſelf at Dium with a conſiderable 
corps of troops, that he might be ready to aſſiſt any of his 
guards that thould be attacked. This was wiſely enough 
contrived, if he had executed his ſcheme with tolerable 
courage, The Roman conſul attempted to paſs over a ve- 
ry high mountain at a ſmall diſtance from his camp; the 
road through which he was to paſs was extremely narrow, 
and very much encumbered, ſo that if there had been no 
enemy at hand to oppoſe him, the paſſage had been difficult 
enough. Hippias, however, with a body of Afacedonian 
foot appeared in his way, and ſuch trouble they gave him, 
that he neither knew how to proceed, nor how to retire. 
If Perſeus had ſupported his own ſoldiers, the conſul had been 
undone ; but he ſpent his time in making courſes with his 
cavalry, ſo that Hippias was left to fight it out, and AZar- 
tius with much ado got into the famous vale of Tempe, con- 
trary to all expectation, and when he might have been re- 
pelled with eaſe, er, which was worſe, might have been 
ſtarved with all his army. As ſoon as the timorous Per- 
ſeus received the news of the Roman conſul's being in full 
march towards him, he inſtantly lighted Dium, a place ſtrong 
by ſituation, and well fortified, crying out, that he was van- 
quiſhed without a battle, and that all was loft ; he allo diſ- 
patched orders to Andronicus, governor of Theſſalonica, to 
burn the arſenal there with all the naval ſtores he had 
with ſo much pains laid up; and to Nicias, governor of 
Pella, he ſent poſitive directions to throw ail his treaſures 
into the fea. The former of theſe orders, Andronicus, who 
received it, had too much wiſdom to execute ; the latter 
Nicias conceived delivered in terins too preciſe to be diſo- 
beyed, ſo the treaſures were inſtantly thrown into the ſea. 
When the king recovered his fright a littie, 2nd perceived 
that the conſul now he was come into Maceden could effect 
no great matter, he ſent to have his treaſures recovered by 
divers, which was alſo done, and then to reward the wil- 
dom of Andronicus, the loyalty of Nzctas, and the labour of 
thoſe poor men who had plunged to the bottom of the ſea 
to ſerve him, he ordered them all to be put to death, hoping 
by this means to conceal from the world his ſcandalous mean- 
neſs of ſpirit, in throwing up all hopes the very moment he 
Was attacked. With the fame view he ſent for /7/»p:5 and 
Aclepiodstxs, who had to oravely detended the puttiget, and 
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after having with great heat reproved them at the head of 
the army, he with much ſeeming reluctancy left them in their 
commands : had they attempted to defend their conduct, 
which in itſelf was above cenſure, they had without doubt 
ſhared in the fate of Andronicus, Nicias, and the divers. In 
the mean time the conſul Martius took poſſeſſion of Dium, 
and advanced farther into Macedonia, having ſent orders to 
the prætor Lucretius at Lariſſa to tranſport with all diligence 
proviſions for his army into Macedon, Whether the prætor 
executed the commands ſent him with all the care he was 
able, or whether the badneſs of the roads permitted not the 
waggons to proceed farth.r than Phila, certain it is, that 
there they ſtopped. The conſul the farther he marched found 
his diſtreſs ſtill increaſe, ſo that, terriſied with the fear of 
loſing his whole army, he ſuddenly did what the king had 
done before, abandoned all that was already in his power, 
and marched precipitately back to Phila. Perſeus ſeized 
this opportunity, and, after having given directions for re- 
pairing Dium, encamped on the river Eunipzs, where he 
fortified himſelf ſo well, that the conſul durſt not attack him, 
and, which was ſtill worſe, could not advance farther into 
the country, fo that except taking the city of Heraclea, he 
did nothing throughout the whole campaign. To ſhew his 
good-will, however, he ſent orders to the Roman admiral to 
make deſcents on the ſea- coaſt, and to make himſelf maſter 
of all, or at leaſt of moſt of, the conſiderable ports . In 
obedience to theſe directions, the admiral firſt attempted 
Theſſalonica, but with very indifferent ſucceſs ; the coun- 
try about it he ravaged, but for the city itſelf he found 
his forces were not either able to inveſt, or to attack it, ſo 
he failed ſtill along the coaſt, landing and attacking the little 


cities of Ania and Antigonia, without being able to take 


either. Then proceeding to Caſſandria he was there joined 
by king Eumenes with twenty ſhips of war ; they both a- 
greed to beſiege the citadel of Cafſandris in form, which ac- 
cordingly they did, and for ſome time proceeded ſucceſsfully by 
fap ; but while they ſounded an alarm in their camp, and 
made other diſpoſitions for a falſe attack to amuſe the gari- 
ſon, the beſieged ſuddenly ſallied and ſurprized them, cutting 
off the miners, and the troops who were ſent to ſupport 
them. A little after they received relief by ſea, whereupon 
king Exmenes and the Roman admiral reimbarked their troops, 
and ſtood away for Demetrias. When they arrived before 
that city, they again landed ; but there they found Exphra- 
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ur, a Macedonian general; who, having a fine corps of troops 
under his command, not ſatisfied with preſerving the city, 
encamped before it, and would not ſo much as ſuffer the Ro- 
mans to pillage the country without calling them to a ſevere 
account; whereupen the admiral] once more imbarked his 
forces, being obliged to put an end to the campaign on 
his fide, having done juſt nothing at all. The prætor 
Appius Claudius lay all this while in Iihria with a body of 
troops; but whether he was never ſtrong enough to invade 
Macedon, or whether king Perſeus by himſelf or his lieute- 
nants defeated him in any expedition for that purpoſe, we know 
not, having none but Roman guides to inſtruct us; this is 
certain, that by the end of the campaign he was in a very 
miſerable condition, inſomuch, that he earneſtly demanded 
of the Acheans a reinforcement of five thouſand men, which 
he had certainly received, if the envy of Martius the conſul 
had not induced him to fend a contrary order under pretence 
of ſparing the Roman allies o. Theſe ſucceſsleſs proceedings, 
joined with ſome apprehenſions that the Romans were not ve- 
ry well affected to any kings, induced Eumenes to think of 
changing ſides, and of coming to ſome agreement with his 
od enemy Perſeus. He thought, however, that his friend- 
ſhip, being of great value, ought to be well paid for, and 
knowing that the Macedonian had heaped up large treaſures, 
he ſet his amity at a very high price, no leſs than fifteen hun- 
cred talents. This alſo he required to be paid down, pro- 
miling to give for his obſerving an exact neutrality; 
and if a further ſum was paid him, to make peace for him 
with the Romans. Perſeus liked every thing but parting with 
the money, and to this even the giving of hoſtages would 
not perſuade him, though nothing could be clearer, than that 
the fingle detaching of Eumenes from the Roman intereſt was 
of much greater value than that ſum. The policy of Per- 
ſeus ran quite a contrary way, he fancied, that his very nego- 
tiations would produce the deſired effect without parting with 
a talent; and herein he was right, for they did produce an 
inveterate hatred between the Romans and their old friend 
Eumenes ; but that hatred did not produce him any good, and 
we ſhall ſee that the ſame conduct had the like event in other 
places. Illyria was the only ſide of the Macedonian kingdom 
which afforded a plain and open paſſage. This had hitherto 
been well ſecured, partly by force, partly by artfully keep- 
Ing up diſſentions and diſputes 2 Gentius king of [liyria 
and the Romans. Perſeus was very deſirous of puſhing this 
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matter till farther ; he knew well, that if he could kindle 
a war againſt Rome on this fide, it would at leaſt protect his 
territories, and at the ſame time divide the forces of the 
republic. He therefore commiſſioned his embaſſadors to 
make Gentius large offers, in caſe he would break with the 
Romans and carry on the war with vigour. This young Ih- 
rian piince hearkened willingly to the offers made him, for 
e comprehended eafily enough, that the Romans would 
ctend their dominions on all ſides, and that to be their ally 
would be only in other terms to become ſubject to them. 
He therefore plainly anſwered Perſeus, that he was content 
to take a ſhare in the war, but that he by no means could ſtir 
till he had a conſiderable ſum of money. This mention of 
money ſtopped Perſeus's mouth for a time; however, when 
th: conſul broke into Tempe, Perſeus thought he might as 
well give Gentius his wealth, as throw it into the ſea 3; where- 
fore he ſent him ten talents by way of earneſt, and ſealed up 
three hundred more, which was the ſum agreed on in the pre- 
ſence of the [{{yrian embaſſadors, and ordered them alſo to 
be conveyed to his ally ; yet here again covetouſneſs getting 
the better of his fear, he directed they ſhould make very flow 
marches, and ſtop upon the frontiers, till they had further 
orders. When Gentius had received from Pantaucous the 
Macedonian miniſter ten talents, and letters from his own 
embaſſadors, importing, that three hundred more were ac- 
tually upon the road, he was perſuaded to take what was 
called the firſt neceſſary ſtep on his ſide, which was to ſeize the 
Roman embaſladors, in open violation of the law of nations. 
Of this when Perſeus had advice, he ſent immediately to put 
a ſtop to the progreſs of the treaſure waggons ; for he knew 
that Gentius would be forced for his own ſake to engage in 2 
war, on account of his having impriſoned the legates of the 
republic. This low policy Med in the ruin of the /{{yrian, 
his kingdom, and family, at the ſame time that it produced 
Perſeus no good in the world. Theſe miſtakes one would 
have thought might have induced the king to have thought 
better for the future ; but he was everlaſtingly ſteady in wrong 
meaiures, and would never be brought to act otherwiſe, 
than as a molt careful treaſurer for his enemies. It happened, 


that Clondicus, who, from the beſt intelligence we have, 


ſcems to have been king of the Baſtarnæ, that is, of ſuch 
of them as had ſettled themſelves on the frontiers of Macedon, 
had agreed to bring a very conſiderable reinforcement to the 
King's army, provided, that they might enter into preſent pay 
u. rea ble terms. Per ſens promiſed all things, and Clandi- 
647, het dicauiing that a king would break his word, ſct out 
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with ten thouſand foot and as many horſe, all choice troops 
and well diſciplined. As ſoon as king Perſeus had intelligence of 
their approach, he ſent ane Antigonus, a lord of his court, to 
congratulate Clondicus, and to defire him to haſten his march 
to the camp; when Antigenus had delivered his meſſage, 
Clandicus anſwered him, that the Gauls could not march a 
ſtep farther without money, and that if he had not brought 
it with him, he muſt return to his maſter and demand it in- 
ſtantly. Antigonus, having received this ſhort anſwer, re- 
turned with all imaginable ſpeed to his maſter. Perſeus here- 
upon called a council of war, in which he made a long ſpeech, 
tending only to ſave his money. He ſaid, that the coming 
of ſuch a number of Gauls might have a very bad tendency; 
and that it * be as difficult to get them out of the king- 
dom, as the Romans ; though it was evident enough, he 
might have employed them immediately in 2 where, 
whether they had acted according to his inſtructions or not, 
they muſt have made a very powerful diverſion, and compel- 
led the Romans to have quitted Macedunia. When Perſeus 
had declaimed upon this head ſufficiently, he proceeded to 
ſhew, that five thouſand horſe would be as matly as he ſhould 
have occaſion for; and when he had delivered himſelf ſo ful- 

i; on this ſubject, how could it be expected that any in his 
council ſhould oppoſe it? Antigonus therefore was ſent back 

to Clondicus to inform him, that king Perſeus would accept 

no more than five thouſand horſe ; intelligence which might 

have ſtirred a man of baſe principles to act in ſuch a manner as 

Perſeus moſt feared. Clondicus, however, made no other 
anſwer than this: That it was very extraordinary, the king 

ſhould not have conſidered how many he wanted before they had 
marched ſo far, and at the ſame time recurred to his old de- 
mand, viz. whether he had brought pay for thoſe five thouſand 

men? Antigonus being forced to own that he had not, Clondicus 

and his Gauls would have no longer patience ; but immedi- 

ately began their march home again, ſpoiling ſome part of 
Thrace in their way, which created Perſeus new enemies, at 


the ſame time that he was juſtly deprived of the aſſiſtance 


that he hoped from his friends. Beſides the attempts already 
mentioned, this prince made fome others, as well for the 
ſupport of himſelf, as for the withdrawing ſome of their 
allies from their attachment to the republic. With this 
view he ſent embaſſadors to Autiochus king of Syria, with 
orders to repreſent to him, that the Romans were alike ene- 
mies to all kings, and that his turn would be next, if once 
Macedonia was ſubdued ; wherefore he prayed him to inter- 
pole ſo far, as either to oblige the Remans to leave himſelf in 
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quiet poſſeſſion of the kingdom of his anceſtors, or, by join- 
ing with him, bring about ſuch a reduction of the power of 
the commonwealth, as to compel her to allow peace to all 
princes, without pretending to preſcribe them laws in their 
own dominions. Perſeus alſo ſolicited the Rhodians, who at 
this time were very powerful at ſea, and, by flattering 
them, induced a favourable regard to be ſhewn to his inte- 
reſts. The conſul Martius had alſo ſome points to carry 
with theſe people, he therefore inſinuated to them, that if 
they ſent deputies to Rome, they might be a means of reſtor- 
ing peace to this part of the world, through their mediation : 
but in this he moſt egregioufly deluded them, as they found 
to their coſt; for when their miniſters had audience of the 
ſenate, and in their harangue propoſed their mediation, they 
received an anfwer, not only harſh and ſevere, but contemp- 
tuous alſo in the higheſt degree. The embaſſadors of the 
king of Bithynia, who likewiſe laboured the ſame point, 
had a cold return made them; but Oneſimus, a Macedonian 
nobleman, whoſe attachment to the Romans had obliged him 
to leave his country, was not only favourably heard by the 
ſenate, but had a very large penſion affigned him, and in all 
public places was treated with the higheſt reſpect. But it is 
now time to return to the war, which ended the next cam- 
paign in the ruin of Perſeus and the total reduction of his 
kingdom, though that campaign was over in a fortnight *. 

THe Romans had no reaſon to be ſatisfied with thoſe who 
had hitherto commanded in Macedon ; for though it did not ap- 
pear, and perhaps it was never ſuſpected, that they were bi- 
aſſed from their duty, yet they had very clearly ſhewn, that 
they wanted courage and conduct to finiſh the war. Theſe 
commanders therefore were all removed, and new ones ap- 
pointed. The conſul Paulus Emilius had the command aſ- 
ſigned him of the army already in Macedonia; Oftavius was 
appointed admiral, and Anicius ſent into [/lyria. Theſe 
changes were all ſo much for the better, that it is not eaſy 
to ſay, which of the three executed his charge the beſt. E- 
milius, when he arrived in the Roman camp found about 
thirty thouſand men therein, of whom upwards of twelve thou- 
ſand were Roman foot. The ſoldiers thought to have treated 
him as they had done his predeceſſors, ſo they began to 
queſtion all his commands, to reaſon upon his orders, and to 
diſcuſs in their own minds the worth of thoſe motives upon 
which he acted. The conſul would bear nothing of this; he 
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advifed them to whet their ſwords ; as for the duty of a gene- 
ral, he would not lay ſo heavy a burthen upon any of his ſol- 
diers, but was content to take it entirely upon himſelf. To 
ſhew them, however, that he really knew more than either 
they or thoſe who had hitherto commanded them, he decamp- 
ed, and drew nearer the enemy, a motion hitherto thought 
impracticable on account of the want of water. Emilius 
rightly conceived, that though there were not either ſprings 
or rivulets viſible, yet it could not be, that ſo great a moun- 
tain as Olympus, ſo covered with fine graſs and beautiful trees, 
ſhould want water ; he therefore ordered wells to be ſunk, 
which perfectly anſwered his purpoſe, by their becoming pre- 
ſently full of water ; this alſo raiſed the courage of his ſoldiers, 
and made them perfectly tractable. Emilius next directed en- 
quiries to be privately made, whether there were not ſome roads, 
however difficult or round about, that led to the top, and ſo 
over this mount Olympus ; for the conſul ſaw plainly, that to 
attack Perſexs in his retrenched camp, where with extreme 
diligence he had fortified himſelf, would be to expoſe his troops 
to a moſt bloody and at the ſame time a moſt hazardous, en- 
counter. His enquiries were not fruitleſs; he was in a ſhort 
time informed, that there was ſuch a way as he apprehended 
there was, and that, as it was extremely ſteep and craggy, ſo 
the guard poſted there was but flender. This news rejoiced 
him, and he thereupon detached five thouſand light-armed 
troops, under the command of Scipio Emilianus and Q. Fabius 
Maximus, his own ſons, but adopted into other families. 
When this detachment marched from the camp, it took the 
road to the ſea, the conſul giving out, that they were to go 
on board the fleet, which under the command of Octavius lay 
upon the coaſt, in order to waſte the maritime parts of Ma- 
cedonia., But when Scipio and . Fabius had received the 
neceſſary proviſions, and night 
and marched with all i 


inable diligence up the mountain. 


Three days they employed in paſſing it, and during thoſe three 


days ZE milius drew out his forces, and attacked the Macedoni- 
an camp, notwithſtanding that Perſeus by the ſituation and for- 
tifications of his camp, with the engines placed upon them, 
eaſily and conſtantly repulſed the Romans. At length the de- 
tachment reached and defeated the Macedonian guards, whom 
they ſurprized aſleep, though they afterwards ftood to their 
arms, and made ſome defence. his obſtacle removed, Sci- 
pio and Fabius with their men deſcended by the channel of a 
brook, now dry, into the country below, and appeared ſud- 
denly on the other fide of the Macedonian camp. Perſeus ap- 
priſed of this, and frighted with the report of his guards, im- 

mediately 


began to fall, they faced about, 
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mediately decamped, and retired precipitately to Pydna. There 
he held a council of war, in which ſome of his beſt friends 
adviſed him to gariſon his ſtrongeſt cities with his beſt troops, 
and to lengthen out the war, experience having ſhewn that the 
Macedonians were better able to keep cities, than the Romans 
were to take them; but this opinion the king rejected from 
this cowardly principle, that perhaps the town he choſe for his 
reſidence might be firſt beſieged. Thoſe who with him diſ- 
liked this ſentiment, were for putting all upon a battle. The 
reaſons they aſſigned in ſupport of their judgment were theſe : 
Firſt, that the army of Perſeus, which conſiſted of ſomewhat 
more than forty thouſand men, exceeded the conſul's in num- 
ber : Secondly, that his troops were the flower of the Mace- 
donian infantry and horſe : Thirdly, that they were to fight 
now for their cities, wives, and children, and would therefore 
not only behave valiantly, but like deſperate men : Fourthly, 
that the king and moſt of the nobility being preſent would 
greatly encourage them : Fifthly, they had now leiſure to 
chuſe their ground, fo as to bring the phalanx, hitherto invin- 
cible, to act with the greateſt advantage. It muſt be confeſ- 
ſed, theſe poſitions were very plauſible, and therefore we need 
not wonder, that they prevailed on Perſeus, who was a prince 
of a very deſultory genius, ſometimes violent in one opinion, 
and preſently recurring with the ſame violence to a cont 

ſentiment. When once it was reſolved to fight, the ground 
was next conſidered, and a line of battle marked out perfectly 


advantageous to the phalanx, and whereby the wings of the 


Macedonian army were flanked by the city on one fide, and 


by the mountains on the other; theſe diſpoſitions gave the 


ſoldiers ſuch ſpirits, that, inſtead of being apprehenſi ve, they 
rather wiſhed for an engagement, as, on the other hand, E- 
milius marched with all imaginable ipeed, that he might over- 
take the Macedonians, and decide the war at once, being a- 
fraid of nothing ſo much as being obliged to take city after 
city, whereby the war would have been exceedingly protract- 
ed. When the troops under the command of the conſul had 
Joined thofe commanded by Scipio and Fabius, they perceived 
the enemy drawn up in battalia before them. It was growing 
late, but the ardor of Scipio engaged him to preſs Emilius 


not to loſe the prefent opportunity, but to engage immediately. 


The fact is certain, but the diſcordance between what is ſaid 
by Livy 1 and by Plutarch, as to the ſpeeches of theſe cap- 
tains on this occaſion, ſhews, that under their names we have 


the ſentiments only of thoſe authors. In this they agree, that 
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Emilius 
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Emilius over-ruled the propoſition, and would not hear of 
attacking, with ſoldiers wearied by a long march, men juſt come 
out of quarters, and who had proviſions and refreſhments at 
hand. The conſul, however, directed, that the army ſhould 
form in order of battle ; but while the firſt line remained 
under arms, the ſecond was employed in diſpoſing and retrench- 
ing a camp, into which, after they had amuſed and haraſſed the 
enemy, the whole Roman army retired, the Macedonians being 
exceedingly ſurprized to ſee them ſafely and regularly encamp- 
ed, without their having the leaft notice of their breaking 
ground. 'The ſame evening there happened an eclipſe of the 
moon, which, as Livy tells us, Sulpitius Gallus, one of the 
Roman tribunes, foretold, firſt to the conſul, and then with 
his leave to the army, whereby that terror, which eclipſes 
were wont to breed in ignorant minds, was entirely taken off, 
and the ſoldiers more and more diſpoſed to confide in officers 
of ſo great wiſdom and of ſuch general knowledge. In the 
Macedonian camp, however, things went not ſo well, the 
army were terribly amazed at the eclipſe, and began to af- 
iright themſelves with the apprehenſion of its portending the 
extinction of their glory. Early the next morning Perſeus 
made all the neceſſary diſpoſitions for battle, and did every 
thing in his power to encourage the ſoldiers to behave themſelves 
bravely. On the other hand, the conſul alſo made the pro- 
per diſpoſitions, and when he had ſo done, offered a ſolemn 
ſacrifice to Hercules, who it ſeems was not eaſily pleaſed, for 
twenty victims were offered without any ſigns of ſucceſs. 
Upon the offering of the twenty firſt, the ſoothſayer pronounc- 
ed this judgment, that the victory would be to the Romans, 
if the enemy attacked them. It is not improbable, that 
Emilius himſelf gave into this delay, for all the morning 
the ſun was full in the eyes of his ſoldiers. About three 
a clock in- the afternoon, he ordered a horſe to be turned 
looſe, as ſome ſay, or, as others affirm, ſent out a party to 
forage, that the Macedonians might be tempted to attack them, 
and ſo bring on a battle. However it was, by deſign or 
chance, a horſe running into the water, and two or three 
Reman ſoldiers following to catch him, ſome Thracians ad- 
ventured to take him from them; whereupon a great fray en- 
ſued, and ſoon after a general engagement. The Macedonian 
army was extremely well drawn up ; the Thractans, merce- 
naries, and auxilaries making a very martial appearance - but 
the phalanx firuck a peculiar terror from the excellency of 
its order, and the condition of thoſe who compoſed it; all 
picked men, all habited in ſcarlet, their ſhields bright and 
mining, and thule of the veterans of poliſhed braſs, with 


their 
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their long ſpears, diſpoſed with the utmoſt exactneſs, as if 
they were drawn up for a review, and not for a battle. 
The Romans were in their uſual line of battle, and ſhewed 
the greateſt alacrity in doing their duty, to which Emilius 
encouraged them by ſhewing himſelf every- where. Polybius 
and Livy agree in relating, that Perſeus, after the field ora- 
tion, retired into the city of Pydna, and there ſpent his time 
in ſacrificing to Hercules i. But one Pofidontus, a Greek 
writer, who affirmed he was preſent in the battle, tells us 
quite another thing : he ſays the king had the day before re- 
ceived a kick of a horſe on his thigh, which diſabled him 
from fighting ; but that, againſt the advice of his friends, 
when the engagement was begun, he ordered a pad to be 
brought, and being ſet on the horſe unarmed he rode into 
the midſt of the battle, encouraging his ſoldiers by his voice 
and preſence, till he was wounded by one of the Roman darts, 
then indeed he withdrew t. But where-ever king Per- 
ſeus was, the engagement ſeemed at the beginning to go in 
his favour. The light-armed AMfacedonians charged with 
ſuch vigour, that, after the battle was over, the bodies 
of ſome of them were found within two furlongs of the 
Roman camp. When the phalanx came 'to charge, the 
points of their ſpears ſtriking into the Roman ſhields, kept 
their heavy-armed troops from making any motion, while, 
on the other hand, Perſeus's light-armed men did terrible exe- 
cution. On this occaſion, it is ſaid, Emilius tore his cloaths, and 
almoſt gave up all hopes. However, perceiving that as the 
phalanx gained ground, it loſt its order in ſeveral places, he 
cauſed his own light-armed troops to charge in thoſe fpaces, 
whereby the Macedonians were ſoon put into confuſion. If 
Perſeus with his horſe had on the firſt appearance of this 
charged the Romans briſkly, his infantry would have had time 
to recover themſelves ; but inſtead of this, they baſely pro- 


vided for their own ſafety by a precipitate flight. The foot 


finding themſelves deſerted, at laſt fled too, but not till twen- 
ty thouſand of them were flain. Perſeus with the horſe had 
taken the road to Pella; the foot took the ſame road, and 
when 'it was almoſt night, overtook them in a wood, where 
they halted; there they fell to upbraiding them with their 
ſcandalous behaviour; and at laſt, grudging ſuch cowards ſhould 
have horſes to carry them out of the reach of their enemies, 
fell to plucking them off, and mounted themſelves. At which 
Perſeus was ſo frighted, that with a few of his friends he truck 
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into a by-road, pulled off his purple cloak, and tied it before 
him, and carried his diadem in his hand. About midnight 
he arrived at Pella, very flenderly accompanied ; his noble- 
men being more afraid of him than of the Romans, knowing 
that he ever loved to ſhift his own ill conduct upon others. 
In his capital he found Ex&us and Exdeus, two of his cham- 
berlains, and ſome other officers of his houſhold, who came 
to wait upon him as they were wont; but Zu#us and Eu- 
deus laying hold of this opportunity to demonſtrate to the 
king the folly of his former conduct, and to exhort him to 
at more ſteadily for the tuture, Perſeus in a rage drew his 
dagger, and {tabbed them both, of which wounds they died 
in his preſence, After this his court conſiſted but of three 
perſons, viz. Evander the Cretan, Archidemus the Atolian, 
and Neo the Beotian, with about five hundred Cretan ſoldi- 
ers, who remained with him, not out of fidelity, but becauſe 
they could not depart from the treaſure which he carried a- 
long with him. As Pella was the chief city of Macedon, fo 
it was alſo one of the ſtrongeſt. It was ſeated on a hill in 
the midſt of impaſſable marſhes, and was commanded by a 
citadel much ſtronger, and more inacceſſible than itſelf. Per- 
ſeus, however, who could not think himſelf any-where ſafe, 
fled from thence as precipitately as from the battle, marchin 

with incredible expedition to Ampbipolis. When he came 
thither, he found that Diodorus the governor had by a ſtrata- 
gem expelled his Thracian gariſon, leſt they ſhould plunder 

the city. This, however, did not hinder the king from ftir- 

ring up the 4 to take arms and come to his affiſtance. 
But when he found all this was in vain, he grew very diſcon- 
ſolate, and began to fear, that, to preſerve themſelves, the 
Amphipolitans would deliver him up to the Romans. He 
therefore came out with Philip, the only child he had with 
him ; and having mounted the tribunal, began to ſpeak ; but 
lis tears flowed fo faſt, that, after ſeveral trials, he found 
it impracticable for him to make an oration. Deſcending 

again from the tribunal, he ſpoke to Evander, who then went 
up to ſupply his place, and actually began an harangue ; but the 

people hating him, refuſed to hear him, crying out, Be gone, 
be gone; we are reſolued not te expoſe cur, elues, our wives ard 

aur children, for your ſakes. ily therefore, and leave us io male 
the beſt terms we can with the conquerors. The king now at 

his wits end, ſhipped his money, which he ever carried with 
him, on board ſome barks, ſuffering bis Cretans to plunder | 
him of fifty talents, which he left upon the ſhore for them, 

tearing to give it them, leſt the Macedonians in ſpight ſhould 

lake all the reſt. Attended by thete guards, he came iirlt to 

Vor., VIII. Eee Gali ſus, 
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Galipſus, and the next day after landed in the iſland of Samo- 
Thrace, where he brought on ſhore two thouſand talents, in- 
tending there to take up his refidence, Let us now return to 


- the conſul, and obſerve the ſteps he took in ſubduing the 
kingdom *. 


TAP II Paulus Emilius, being a man of ſtrict juſtice, gave, accord- 
9 ing to the rules of war, the plunder of the camp to the infan- 
Car 


the Flood. N and of the adjacent territory to the horſe. As for the 
cities, he would not ſuffer them to be touched; and as for 

Before the royal treaſures, he carried the laſt farthing of them to 
Chriſ. Name, though it procured him the ill-will of the army. Hip- 
16 . bias with other officers who were in Berea, with a conſider- 
LYN able body of forces, ſurrendered, and immediately after The- 
3 and the reſt of the principal > 4 in Mace- 

don, ſo that the whole kingdom was given up in two days, 
excepting only Pydna, under the walls of which the battle 

was fought ; the reaſfun of which was, that ſeveral thouſand 

ſoldiers taking ſhelter there, were aſhamed to deliver up fo 
conſiderable a place without a capitulation. This was readi- 

Iv granted them; and, as ſoon as the place was evacuated, the 

conſul marched away to Amphipolts. There he received letters 

brought by three very mean perſons, who yet were ſtyled the 
embaſſadors of Perſeus. The conſul no ſooner ſaw them, 

but turning to thoſe who were about him, he ſaid, Mar“ 

the inconflancy of fortune ; this man, who, but t other da 

thought the ample kingdom of Macedon nothing, if he wa: 

hindered from ſubduing the Uardanians and Illyrians, now con- 

fined in a narrow iſſand, and an exile from his native land, 

ſends theſe peer nien ta aſt favours from me. Then reaching 

out his hand to receive the letters, as ſoon as he had read the 
ſuperſcription, which ran thus; King Perſeus to the conſul 

Paulus Health: he retuſed to open them, or to giveany anſwer. 

As ſoon as Perſeus had notice of this, he readily perceived 

that he was now no more than a private perſon, or at leaſt ſo 
confidered by the Romans ; whereupon he wrote letters a ſe- 

cond time, and addrefled them to the conſul, without aſ- 

ſuming himſclf any title at all. In the ſe he bewailed his ow: 

miſery, implored mercy from the Romans, and begged that 
commiſſioners might be ſent wo treat with him. This laſt, 

which was all the conſul had in his power to grant, he readi- 

iy complied with. With theſe commiſſioners let us trant- 

port ourfeives to Sam?-Thrace, in order to obſerve the lait 

ſcene of royalty performed by this unfortunate king, and which 
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if poſſible, we ſhall ſee worſe performed than any of the 

1- | reſt ©, 

to THE temple of Cafter and Pollux in Samo-Thracia was at King Per- 

ne | this time an inviolable aſylum, and, in truth, the whole iſ- ſeus fer 
land was looked upon as holy, and conſecrated to thoſe dei- te @ /arc- 

I- ties. This was the cauſe which induced king Perſeus to fly . 

- thither, as ſuppoſing he ſhould there remain in ſafety. On the 

ie arrival of Lentulus, Albinus, and Antonins, who were the 

commiſſioners ſent by the conſul to treat with him, Perſeus 

inſtantly entered into a negotiation, which, however, he 

managed ſlowly and improvidently, inſiſting that he ſhould 

ſtill retain the title of king, which the commiſſioners told 

him the conſul could not grant; but that, if he would ſub- 

mit himſelf and his affairs to the diieQion of the Roman peo- 

ple, the conſul would undertake for his ſafety. While theſe 

things were debating, Octavint the Roman admiral arrived 

with a great fleet, which exceedingly awed the Samo-T hra- 

cans. Theſe people, conſidering the inſecurity of their own 

condition, called frequent councils to deliberate what was 

moſt fit for them to do. In one of theſe aſſemblies, Attilius, 

a young Roman, appeared, and deſired leave to ſpeak ; 

which once given him, he made a long harangue, wherein 

having premiſed many things concerning ſanctuaries in gene- 

ral, he came at laſt to put this queſtion, whether the tobale 

iſle of Samo- Thrace was not holy? Which the afiembly having 

preſently determined in the affirmative, he proceeded next to de- 

mand Whether it would not be polluted by a notorious murderer's 

, taking ſhelter therein? This being alſo admitted, he faid, he 

K would prove that Evander the Cretan, who was with king 

g Perſeus in the temple, had been the principal actor in the al- 

/ laſſination of king Eumenes. The Same-Thracians upon this 

| lent to inform Perſeus, that they expected Evander ſhould 

either ſubmit himſelf to a fair trial, or that he ſhould quit the | 

land. Perſeus affrighted at this meſſage, and grievouſly ap- | ; 

. prehenfive of the conſequence, if Evander ſhould fall into the | 
hands of the Romans, and, to obtain favour for himſelt, 
ihould charge that aſſaſſination on its original author; ſent 
for him, and told him, that the neceſſity of affairs required 
that he ſhould voluntarily put himſelf to death to ſtop all fur- 
ther inquiries. Evander deſired that he might die by poiſon, 
rather than by the ſword, hoping that if he could ger alittle time 
he mighteſcape. But Perſeus, ever vehement in thoſe ſort of 
enterprizes, ſuſpecting ſomething from this delay, ordered hin 
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to be immediately diſpatched ; and then, fearing that the Sa- 
mo-Thracians would look upon this as a pollution of their 
ſanctuary, bribed one T heondas with a very large ſum of mo- 
ney to aver, that Evander was his own executioner. This 
ſalved the matter well enough with the Same-Thractans ; but 
it effectually loſt Perſens the hearts of all his friends. Evan- 
der was dou tleſs a bad man, otherwife he would not have 
been concerned in the attempt on Exmenes ; but as he did this 
at the command of Perſeus, as he had conſtantly followed the 
fortunes of that prince, and had never betrayed him in any 
thing, it was held an act of the greateſt ingratitude and 
meanneſs of ſpirit in the king, to forget all his fervices in 
an inftant, and at the firſt fight of danger to give him up 
8 a violent death, not by the hands of ſtrangers, but his own 
ſervants. Perſeus, having now a proſpect of his miſery in a true 
light, beholding himſelf without forces, without friends, and 
without hopes, reſolved, if poſſible, to eſcape into Crete, and to 
that end bargained with one Oroandes a Cretan, who had a ſmall 
ſhip in the haven of Same-Thrace, to carry himſelf, his wife, his 
ſon, his treaſure, and three attendants, to the ifland before- 
mentioned. 'The crafty maſter of the veſſel took the money 
on board firft, and then aſſigned an hour in the night for the 
king and his company to come on board. But as foon as it 
began to grow dark, he hoiſted fail, and left the hapleſs Per- 
ſeus to deplore at leiſure his credulity, and the lofs of his 
money. At midnight the king, his wife, his fon Philip, 
aud three attendants, flipped by a back-gate into a garden 
behind his apartment ; then clambering, with much difficul- 
ty, over the wall, they made the beſt of their way to the 
port, and, after wandering till it was almoſt light on the fea- 
thore, were informed by a ftranger, that Oroandes failed for 
Crete the evening before. The king, his conſort, and the 
young prince, with thoſe who attended them, were forced 
to make all imaginable ſpeed back, that they might regain 
the temple before they were diſcovered by the Romans. But 
tinding the day broke before they reached the wall of the 
garden, they were conſtrained to hide themſelves there be- 
hind a corner, till by degrees they could get in unperceived. 
It was not long after this that the king furrendered himſelf 
to the admiral Oetavius, moved thereto by new misfortunes, 
eſpecially the two following accidents: Firſt, the hon 
of all his pages, which happened on the Romans 
manifeſto or proclamation, whereby they declared, that al 
ſuch as quitted the ſervice of king Perſeus, ſhould not only 
be ſafe in their perſons, but have their eſtates reſtored _ 
alfa in Macedon, and remain at full ery. The other, the 
news 
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news that Jon of Theſſulonica, one of the king's principal fa- 
vourites, had given up all the reſt of the royal family in- 
truſted to his care to Octavian. He it was who had the ho- 
nour of receiving priſoner alſo the king of Macedon, his eldeſt 
ſor Philip, and the few that were yet about him. Ofavins, as 
ſoon as he had him in his power, ordered the king to be put 
on board the admiral, and having embarked alſo all his trea- 
ſure that was left, the Roman fleet weighed, and ſtood over 
to Amphipolis. Thence the admiral diſpatched an expreſs to 
acquaint the conſul with what had happened; to aſſure him, 
that Per ſcus was in his cuſtody, and that he ſhould be ſpeedily 
ſent to attend his pleaſure v. 

As ſoon as Paulus Emilius received the letter of Ofavius, The recey- 
he ſent Tabero his ſon-in-law, with ſeveral perſons of diftinc- tion of Per- 
tion, to receive the king. He ordered ſacrifices to be imme- ſeus in rhe 
diately offered, and made the ſame rejoicings, as if a new Roman 
victory had been obtained. When he was informed the king 
crew near, he aſſembled a council of war in his own pavilion, 
where he refolved to wait for him. The whole camp ran 
out to ſee the royal priſoner, and the crowd was fo very 
great, that the lictors were conftrained to make a way for 
him to go to the conſul's tent. Perſeus walked alone, covered 
with a mourning cloak; and when he entered the tent, would 
have thrown himſelf at the feet of the conful ; but Emilius, 
riſing haſtily, ſtepped forward a little, gave him his hand, 
and would not ſuffer him to kneel. He then placed him in a 
ſcat over-againſt thofe who aſſiſted at the council. When 
lilence had been obferved ſome time, the conſul demanded of 
the king, what wrong the Roman people had done him, 
which had conſtrained him to take up arms, and with ſuch 
obſtinacy to perſiſt in hazarding his perſon, ſubjects, and 
kingdom, as he did? The king, looking on the ground, and 
ſhedding tears, ſpake not a word. Whereupon the conſul 
continued his diſcourſe : If, (ſaid he) you had been very 
« young when you came to the throne, I ſhould have imputed 
your raſhneſs to your not knowing the world. But inaſ- 
much as you ſerved in that war which your father waged 
« againft us, knew its ſucceſs, and knew alſo how faithfully 
© we obſerved the treaty we made with him; what ftrange 
policy was it for you to chooſe war, rather than peace, 
with a people, whoſe force, and whoſe fidelity, you had 
already tried; and therefore might well apprehend, what 
might be feared from the one, or hoped from the other? 

The king ftill remaining filent, the conſul, after ſome pauſe, 
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concluded thus: „ However theſe things have come to 
© paſs, whether by human error, by chance, or through ne- 
<« ceflity, do not deſpair ; the clemency of the Roman peo- 
« ple, ſo well known, and ſo often experienced, may afford 
«© you not only hope, but afſurance of ſafety. All this 
the conſul ſpoke in Greek ; then, turning to his council, he 
ſ.id in Latin, „ You ſee here a notable inſtance of the in- 
« certainty of human grandeur, and of the mutability of for- 
© tune; let it make a proper impreſſion on you all; but eſ- 
pecially on ſuch of you. as are in the vigour of your age. 
Let not preſent proſperity ſo far puff up any man, as to 
% make him behave with arrogance towards another; nei- 
« ther let any man conſide in his good fortune, for he can- 
„ not tell how ſoon it may forſake him. His courage only 
<« ſhall be ad rired by me, which neither the flow of fortune 
« (wells, or its ebb decreaſes; but who preſerves a ſtead 

«« temper of mind in all times, and on all occaſions. Then 
he committed Perſeus to the cuſtody of Tubero, directing that 
he ſhould ſup with him that night, and then and ever after 
treated him with all imaginable civility and reſpect. Emilius, 
having thus ſettled all things in Maced3n, proceeded to a pro- 
greſs through Greece, where he ordered all matters as might 
beſt ſuit the intereſt of the Romans; and though he was na- 
turally a merciful man, uſed ſeverity enough. At length 
hearing that ten legates, all men of conſular dignity, were 
Coming from Rome to aſſiſt him in ſettling a new form of go- 
vernment in Macedonia, he ſpeedily returned thither, direct- 
ing his courſe to Apollonia, where he was informed the 

were to land; there he was met by king Perſeus, whom Sul- 
pilius, to whole cuſtody, on the conſul's going into Greece, 
he had been committed, ſuffered to go at large. Emilzus 
receives the king kindly ; but when he came to Ampbipolis, 
he checked Sulpitius very ſeverely tor ſuffering the king to 
go where he plealed. Peſthumius therefore had the charge 
of him for the future, who kept him and his fon Philip very 
{treightly ; as for his younger fon Alexander and his daughter, 
Emilius tent for them from Samo-Thrace to Amphipolts, 
where he treated them with much kindneſs. As to the eſta- 
bliſhing of the new government, £nu/ivs iſſued his precepts, 
dir ecting that ten deputies from each of the Macedonian Cities 
mould appear before him at a day certain, and bring with 
them ſuch papers of ſtate, and all ſuch ſums of money and 
plate, as they had any knowledge of belonging to the king. 
At the day aſſigned they appeared; then it was that Emilius, 
with his ten collegues, mounted the tribunal, together with 
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ans, though they had been uſed to ſee their princes do juſtice, 
and were no ſtrangers to courts eſtabliſhed by their authority, 
yet were ſurprized at this; the auſterity of the Romans, the 
uſing of the Latin language in all their proceedings, and 
their cuſtoms ſo different trom thoſe of the Greets, ſtruck 
terror and amazement into the deputies, and all who were 
preſent. However, they were not left Jong in the dark, as 
to what the ſenate and people of Kome expected from them. 
Emilius had the decree ready drawn in his hand, which he 
pronounced with a ſlow and audihle voice, but in the Latin 
tongue. Then the prætor Odlavius acquainted the aſſemblu, 
that it was to the following purpoſe: Firſt, that the ſenate 
ordained the Macedonians thould be tree, and that they ſhoull 
enjoy all the cities and territories they were now poſleſſed cf, 
living for the preſent under their own laws, and electing an- 
nually their magiſtrates as they were wont to do, paying tov 
the people of Rome half the tribute which they uſualiy paid to 
their kings: Secondly, their will was, that Hacedonia ſhould 
be divided into four regions; the firſt to contain all the coun- 
tries between the rivers Strymon and Neſſus, together with 
ſuch boroughs, cities, and caſtles, as Perſeus held beyond the 
river Neſſus ; the cities of Anus. Maronea, and Abdera ex- 
cepted. On the weſt of Strymon the territory of the Biſaltæ 
and Heraclea Syntica were added to this region. The ſecond 
included the country between Strymon and Axius, together 
with Paonia. The third had the river Axius for its caſt, 
and the river Pencus for its weſt boundary. Towards the 
north it was bounded by the mountain Bora, the cities of 
Edefſus and Berea being annexed thereto, The fouith co 
tained the remainder of Maceden:a beyond the mountain 1 
ra, having [/lyria on the one ſide, and Epirus on the other. 
The capital of the firſt region was to be Amphipolis; of the 
ſecond Theſſalenica; of the third Pella; of the fourth Pe/a- 
zomta. To theſe cities they were once a quarter to be ſum- 
moned to hold general aſſemblies to raiſe money, and to eledt 
magiſtrates. "Thirdly, it was declared unlawful for any per- 
ſon to intermarry, to carry on any trade, to buy or fell any 
lands to any who was not an inhabitant of his own region. 
Fourthly, they were prohibited to work any mines of gold or 
hilver ; thoſe of iron and braſs they were allowed to work, 
paying half the rent to the Romans, which they were wont 
to pay to their kings. Fitthly, they were prohibited from 
importing any foreign ſalt. Sixthly, they were forbid to se 
any timber fit for building ſhips to the barbarous nation. 
But they were allowed, for their neceſſary defence, to ken 
2ariſons on their fronticrs. Scventhly, the Macedonians wes: 
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directed to inrol their names, Emilius ſignifying to them, 
that he intended to give them laws. When this decree was 
publiſhed, it greatly affected the minds of the people. Glad 
they were to be reftored to their liberty ; hut at the ſame 
time they were ſorry, that they could not well comprehend 
What that liberty was they were reſtored to. They ſaw evi- 
dent contradictions in the decree, which, though it ſpake of 
leaving them under their own laws, impoſed many new 
ones, and threatened more. What moſt diſturbed them wos 
the diviſion of the kingdom, whereby, as a nation, they 
were torn and mangled, ſeparated and disjointed from each 
other. One thing, however, was generally applauded, viz. 
the prohibition to work the gold and ſilver mines, which was 
founded upon this caution. The ſenate ſaw, that, to collect 
a revenue from them, tax ers, ſurveyors, and receivers, 
muſt of neceflity be employed ; they therefore choſe to fore- 
go all the advantages theſe mines could produce, rather than 
plague their new ſubjects with officers of revenue, as Lrvy 
expreſly informs us. Emilius proceeded next to regulate the ret 
of the Grecian affairs at Amphrpelis, where, at the cloſe of the 
proceedings, Andronicus the Ætelian, and Neo the Bæstian, 
becauſe they had been always friends to Perſeus, and had not 
deſerted him even now, were condemned, and loft their heads. 
Then came out a proclamation, whereby the ſupreme power 
in Macedsn was veſted in certain ſenators. All the nobility, 
s alſo all their children exceeding the age of fifteen, were 
commanded immediately to tranſport themſelves over into 
Italy; as were likewife all ſuch as ever had any commiſſion, 
even of the ſmalleſt importance, from the king or his pre- 
decefſors ; and it was declared, that whoever preſumed to 
contravene that edict ſhould be puniſhed with death. Laſt of 
all, Emilius publiſhed the laws he had promiſed, which, 
whether they were or were not to the liking of the Macedo- 
nians, they were ever after bound to obey. Theſe ſerious 
matters once out of the way, Emilizs celebrated games at 
Amphipolis with a magnificence unknown to former times. 
The brazen ſhields, belonging to the Macedonian phalanx, he 
fent on board the ſhips. All the reſt of the arms belonging 
to the Macedonians, he cauſed to he brought to Amphipolts, 
and, as it was intended they ſhould never raiſe armies, nor 
be troubled with military cxpeditions more, theſe weapons 
were framed into a prodigious pile, and, after ſolemn prayers 
offered to Mars, Minerva, and other deities, the conſul tir{t 
ict fire to them with a torch he had in his hand; and then 
the principal officers in the army threw in thoſe lighted torches 
with which they had aflittcd at the ſolemnity. All the rich 


furniture, 
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ſurniture, plate, ſtatues, and other valuable things, found in 
the royal palaces, were firſt expoſed to public view, and then 
put on board the fleet (D). Emilius afterwards marched a- 
way 


(D) wn misfortune to ſuch as are engaged in writing 
the hiſtories of nations conquered by the Romans, that they have 
no materials, but the writings of Romans, or of Greeks, who flat- 
tered the power of the Romans more than the ſpirit of their own 
writers would allow them to do. Livy, whoſe hiſtory may be juſt- 
ly ſaid to vie with its ſubject, repreſents his countrymen as acting 
upon the nobleſt and moſt philoſophical principles upon all occa- 
fions. He ſays, that, with reſpect to the Macedonians, the conſul 
Emilius treated them in ſuch a manner as tended to convince the 
world, that the Romans did not make war with a view to enſlave 
free men, but, on the contrary, that they might be able to ſet free 
ſuch nations as were already enſlaved (7). Plutarch ſpeaks much 
the ſame language, and highly commends his hero, the ſenate, and 
people of Rome, for ſo generouſly treating thoſe whom they had 
totally ſubdued (8). To adventure, without authority, to contra- 
dict authors ſo much and ſo juſtly in eſteem, may ſeem a high pre- 
ſumption. Yet this preſumption we muſt be guilty of, in order to 
ſet this part of our hiſtory in its proper light; it will, however, 
be ſomewhat alleviated by our grounding all the obſervations we 
make on fats recorded by the authors from whoſe ſentiments we 
beg leave to differ. In the firſt place, let us remark, that Perſeus, 
from the very beginning of the war, was for ſubmitting almoſt to 
any thing, provided the Romans would grant him peace, which 
was refuſed him, except he would put himſelf in that condition in- 
to which the moſt unſucceſsful war could ſcarce reduce him. This 
the conſul Licinius Craſſus told him in few words, when as yet the 
Rymans had not entered Macedonia, but were, on the contrary, in 
danger of being beat out of Theſſaly. This conduct may be ſancti- 
hed with the epithets firm, magnanimous, heroic ; but whoever con- 
liders who the Macedonians were, muſt allow, that it was at leaft | 
haughty, if not tyrannical. If ſubjection was ſo hateful to the Ro- 
mans, that they thought all things lawful to ſhake it off ; why | 
ſhould it not appear in the ſame dreadful light to the Macedonians ; 

and if ſo, what magnanimity was there in preſſing it upon them, 

and how was Perſeus, or his ſubjects, to blame for endeavouring to 

avoid ſo ſervile a ſubmiſſion ? Secondly, what ſort of liberty was 

it theſe people received from Emilius after his victory? To anſwer 

this queſtion in few words, we may juſtly alledge, that they re- 

ceived none at all; for which we aſſign this reaſon, that the con- 

ſul left them not ſo tree as they had been under their kings. It 

1s clear from the foregoiag hiſtory, that the moſt eminent cities in 

Macedonia were like the free citie of the German empire; a ſort 


(7) Tit. Liv. hip. lib. xliv. xlv. (8) Plut. in vita P. Æxil. 
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way for Oricum, having firſt given inſtructions that all that 
part of Epirus, which had revolted to Perſeus, ſhould be 
plundered ; and, that this might be done with more effect, 
centurions were ſent to the ſeveral cities, who gave out, that 
all gariſons were to be withdrawn, and the Epirots reſtored 
to their liberty; yet, on a day aſſigned, when the people 
thought themſelves all ſafe, the troops in every city ſacked 
and plundered it, carrying off an immenſe ſum of money ; 
after which joining Emilius, the whole army, together with 


of little republics aſſociated among themſelves, and owing certain 
homage to their prince. The liberty they enjoyed made them po- 
pulous and rich, the government they were under provided effec- 
tually for their ſafety, nor did Per/ceus himſelf, for ought we fee, 
violate the rights of theſe cities; on the contrary, when their de- 
puties offered him levies and ſubſidies, he declined both, and de- 
fired only that they would furniſh his army with waggons. Paulus 
Emilius inſtantly divided the whole realm into tetrarchies, with a 
ſevere prohibition to the inhabitants of each tetrarchy to interfere 
with the inhabitants of another tetrarchy, in any amicable way 


whatſoever. He alſo took upon him the office of a legiſlator, and 


gave them not only new laws, but a new conſtitution. Where 
then was their liberty? Thirdly, great ftreſs is laid on the great 
abatement of tribute made by the victor ; for inſtead of two hun- 
dred talents yearly exacted by the Macedonian kings from their 
ſubjects, the Romans were contented with one hundred. Yet what 
intelligent perſon can deny, that a hundred talents annually paid 
to a foreign people, is a heavier load than two, nay, than four 
hundred raiſed, and afterwards ſpent at home? But, beſides, one 
may juſtly wonder how it could be thought equitable to charge 
theſe people with any taxes, when ſuch an immenſe ſam of ready 
money was taken from them, as releaſed the Romans from al! taxes 
for one hundred and twenty five years. If we ſum up thereforeall 
theſe regulations, wiz, the quartering the kingdom, the ſettling 
new laws, the carrying away all the wealth, the prohibition to 
bring in bullion from the mines, the leaving them till burthened 
with a tax of a hundred talents, ard, add to theſe, the carrying a- 


way of all their nobility above the age of fifteen, we ſhall have 


a right comprehenſion of the matter, and be well able to account: 
for two things, viz. how the Romans came to ſtand leſs in fear of 


the Macedonians, when a free people, as they called them, than 
while they were under the dominion of their kings. And, ſecond- 


ly, how theſe Macedonians came to be fo ſtrangely ungrateful, as 


eagerly to lay hold of every opportunity of taking arms againit 


theſe Romans, and of endeavourin g to Change their new conſtirution 
for their old one (9). 


Fide iy a. 
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the captive kings Perſeus and Gentius, who was taken by the 
prætor Anicius, were tranſported to Italy * (E). 
Emilius, 


* Pr r. in vita Emil. LI v. ubi ſupra. 


(E) The fate of Gentiu king of Uhria hath ſuch a neceſſary 
dependance on the Macedonian hiſtory, that there was a neceſſity 
of taking notice of it ſomewhere, and therefore, to avoid prolixi- 
ty, we thought proper to digeſt it into a note. The reader has 
been already informed, that the prætor Appius Claudius had been 
able to do little or nothing on this fide, except giving umbrage to 
the king of /hyria, which made him the more ready to hearken 
to the propoſitions made him by Perſeus. Anicius, who was named 
ſucceſſor to Claudius, at the fame time that Emilius was ſent to 
command in Macedon, made very quick diſpatch in the 1/lyrian 
war. He took care to have his army well recruited, and acting, 
as he did, in ſtrict conjunction with the conſul and the admiral 
Odavius, all things went on well. Gentius had aſſembled an army 
of fifteen thouſand men at Lis, where he waited for the coming 
of the three handred talents, intending, on the receipt of them, 
to have marched away into Macedonia, there to have joined the 
king. Anicius ſaved him this trouble, by meeting him with the 
Roman army ; whereupon a ſmart engagement happened, in which 
at laſt Gentius was overcome. However, he had the ſtrong city of 
Scodra behind him, and to which with much ado he retreated. If 
he had been content to have defended that city, he had gained 
time at leaſt, and in the end perhaps might have made ſome fort 
of treaty ; but the 7/h;rians, vexed at their late defeat, flattered 
themſelves with better ſucceſs in another engagement, and there- 
fore on the firſt appearance of the Roman army, would needs march 
out to fight them. Anicius looked upon this to be an event more 
fortunate than he could have expected; wherefore he immediate- 
ly gave them battle, and with great ſlaughter defeated them. 
However, the king got a ſecond time into Scodra, which was a ci- 
ty ſtrong by ſituation, and extremely well fortified. It had alſo in 
it a very numerous gariſon, the flower of the /ly-ian nobility, and 
the king himſelf; yet it ſcarce made any defence. Gentius was 
terrified ; for, to ſay the truth, he derived all his courage from 
the bottle, and, having now time to be ſober, grew quite out of 
heart. He therefore ſent to the prætor, deſiring leave to treat, 
and that a truce of three days might be granted him, which, 
with much ado, he obtained. This delay he procured in expec- 
tation of ſuceours; but cither his people were not over loyal, or 
their force was quite exhauſted, ſo that within the ſpace of theſe 
tirce days, the king had certain intelligence that his expectations 
were vain, which determiacd him to yield on the prætor's terms, 
that is, at diſerction. In conteguence of this, himſelf, bis mother, 
his wiſe, children, brother, and fitends, were vielded prilorers, and 
Were after a ard led in iam eh at Rome; and hi. whole Kingdom 
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Emilius failed up the Tiber in king Perſeus's royal galley, 


able end of richly adorned with the arms of his priſoners, and with the 


Perſeus. 


king's purple robes. Though nothing could be more glori- 
ous than the ſhort and ſudden conqueſt which this great ge- 
neral had made of fo large a kingdom, yet on account of ſome 
diſcontent his ſoldiers had taken, there aroſe great diſputes 
about his triumph. Until ſuch time as this could be decided, 
and afterwards, while the neceſſary preparations were making 
for the triumph, king Perſeus was confined in a common 
gaol. When he knew that a triumph was decreed Emilius, 
he ſent to beſeech him, that he might not be made a ſpec- 
tacle therein, to which the general made anſwer, This is in- 
tirely in his own power, he needs not aſe this favour of me. 


Intimating, that the king might kill himſelf, and thereby 


avoid that ſhame of which he ſtood in fear; but if he had in- 
clined to this, he might as well have done it in Macedonia or 
Samo-T hrace, unleſs that we ſuppoſe he relied upon the ge- 
neral's promiſe at Amphipolis, which was indeed very indif- 
ferently kept. On the day of the triumph, immediately after 


delivered up. This conqueſt coſt a campaign only of a month, 
ſo that Perpenna, one of the Roman embaſſadors, whom Gentius had 
impriſoned, carried the news to Rome of the ending of the war, 
before they had any notion there of its * begun (10). The 
Ihrians were not the only people, as the reader hath ſeen in the 
text, whom Perſeus brought into a moſt diſtreſſed condition: Part 
of Epirus had revolted to him, and paid dearly for that revolt. 
The occaſion of it is ſo much to our purpoſe, that we cannot omit 
it. In the war againſt Ph;/ip the father of Perſeus one Charoput, 
an Epirot by birth, had conducted Titus Flaminius with the Roman 
army over the mountains; for this eminent ſervice he and his ſon 
of the ſame name were highly carefſed at Rome, and after a time 
the young one returned into his own country, where he affected 
to govern all things at his pleaſure, ſending private informations to 
the ſerate againſt ſuch of the nobilicy as oppoſed him, and there- 
by working ſuch quick deſtruction to them and their families, as 
compelled them to have recourſe to Perſeus (11). The Acho2ns 


too, being ſuſpected of having wiſhed the king no evil, were for 


that reaſon conſtrained to ſend a thouſand perſons of diſtinction to 
Rome, who were immediately impriſoned as malefactors convict, 
and, in ſpight of repeated embaſſies in their favour, remained ſeven 
teen years in that cuſtody, and at length thirty, being all that re- 
mained alive, were allowed to return home ; among whom was 


Polybius the famous hiſtorian. Such were the fatal conſequences 
of this Macedonian war (12), | 


(10) Tit. Liv. Biff. ubi ſupra: (11) Excerpt, Diodor. Sicul. 
#6. xxvi 12) Liu. ubi ſupra. | 
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the arms, treaſures, and gold plate belonging to king Per/ſeus's 
table, followed his ſons, Philip and Alexander, and his little 
daughter, with their nurſes, preceptors, and attendants ; all 
brought to them on this occaſion, not to render them any 
ſervice, but to heighten the pomp of the proceſſion. Theſe 
poor people wept, and wrung their hands, and made the 

ildren alſo extend their arms to move the compaſſion of 
the people. Next them came Perſeus alone, clad in deep 
mourning. Behind, at ſome diſtance, his friends and the 
chief nobility of Macedon. They moved along with their 
hands folded, and their eyes fixed upon the king, as if their 
concern for him had ſwallowed up all concern for their own 
condition. After the triumph, Perſeus was ſent back to the 
gaol, and put amongſt the meaneſt criminals, no care being 
taken that he ſhould have ſo much, as a ſubſiſtance. In this 
miſerable ſtate, he remained four days faſting. At laſt he 
beſought ſome of the poor people there to give him a part of 
their proviſion, which they very readily did, and at the ſame 
time procured for him a rope and a ſword, ſuppoſing that he 
would be glad to end his misfortunes by one of them ; which, 


however, he did not, but continued to live on. Some time 


a'terwards, at the requeſt of Emilius, he was taken out of 
this priſon, and put into a milder cuſtody. Some ſay, that 
he was ſent with his ſon Alexander, his eldeſt ſon being dead, 
to Alba, where, though he had a guard placed upon him, be 
had a houſe, a table, and neceſſary attendants aſſigned him. 
Yet, after all, he ended his days moit miſerably ; for ſome 
lay, that having diſobliged his keeper, he killed him. Others, 
that the ſoldiers appointed for his guard, taking a diſlike to 
him, would never ſuffer him to fleep, and fo by continual 
watching brought him to his end. It is but juſt we ſhould 
obſerve, that ſome ſay he died a natural death, which, how- 
ever, can hardly be credited, if we conſider the authority on 
which the former opinion is built, and which we have there- 
fore ſet down at large in a note (F). Here the antient and 


famous 


(F) We are indebted to Diadarus Siculus for à diſtin account of 
the death of the unfortunate Perſeus, as we are indebted to the ju- 
dicious patriarch Photius for preſerving us this account; which is 
to the following effect: Perſeus, after he had been led in triumph, 
tell into ſuch extreme milery, and experienced ſuch incredible mil- 
fortunes, that hardly any thing related by writers of romances can 
be compared with what is truly recorded of his ill fate. Yet fill 
he was fond of life. Before the ſenate had determir ed any 
oh thing as to his puniſhment, one of the city prætors thi ew him 
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famous kingdom of Macedon ended, after having ſubſiſted 


from the time of Caranus upwards of fix hundred years, and 
from the death of Alexander the Great not quite a hundred 
and threeſcore. It is certain, that nothing contributed ſo 
much to the deſtruction of the Macedonian empire, as the 
unhappy diſpoſition of its laſt prince. Perſeus laid the foun- 
dation of all his ſubſequent misfortunes in his father's life- 
time, by deſtroying his brother Demetrius, whereby he loſt 
the affections of a great part of his countrymen, and at the 
fame time drew upon himſelf the implacable hatred of the 
Romans. His capital vices were covetouſneſs and cruelty. 


and his children into the gaol A/binus, This priſon is a deep 
dungeon of the bigneſs of a chamber, capable of nine beds at 
the moſt ; dark and full - of all ſorts of filth and naſtineſs, by 
«« reaſon of the multitude of men condemned for capital offences, 
«+ that from time to time were thruſt down there; and generally 
* molt of ſuch malefactors were put into this place. So that many 
being ſhut up together in ſo ſtrait a place, thoſe miſerable crea- 
* tures were even turned into beats, And in regard the meat, 
„drink, and other neceſſaries which were brought them, were 
«« jumbled together into one chaos and heap of confuſion, there 
% aroſe thence ſuch a ſtench, that none that came near were able 
« to endure. In a moſt miſerable condition Perſeus continued 
% here for the ſpace of ſeven days, inſomuch, that he begged re- 
lief, and ſome ſhare of the food of thoſe ſtrangers in priſon who 
„ had only a ſtinted allowance. They, out of compaſhon to this 
„ miſerable man, with great humanity and tears in their eyes, 
«« gave him part of that imall pittance they had, and withal offer- 
„ ed him a ſword and a rope to uſe, which of them he would at 
« his pleaſure, for the putting an end to his life. Yet nothing 
«« ſeems ſo ſweet as life, even io the miſerable ; though they ſuffer 
« what is equivalent to death itſelf in the mean time. To con- 
« clude, he had certainly ended his days in this extreme miſery, if 
« Marcus Emilius, preſident of the court, out of reſpect to the dig- 
« nity of his perion, moved by the natural and innate hu- 
„ manity of the Romans, had not, with ſome indignation, moved 
* the ſenate in his behalf, putting them in mind, that though 
« they feared not man, yet they ſhou'd bear ſome awe and reve- 
«« rence to Nemefrs, who will take vengeance on them that uſe their 
„power with pride and inſolence. Upon this he was committed 
* to more moderate confinement ; and while he was feeding him- 
«« ſeif with freſh hopes, he ended his days agrecable to the former 
« misfortune of his life. For after he had lived two years in this 
„fond love of ie, having diſpleaſed his barbarous keepers, they 
*« would not ſuter him to fleep, and fo he died (13). 


(13) Die lor S.cul. lib. xxxi. atud Phot, Bibliothec. b. 1157. 
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Hediſcover'd the laſt, firſt by murdering Apelles, whom his father 

had ſent embaſſador to Rome, and whom himſelf had ſuborned 

to deliver the forged letter, which took away his brother's 

life. Thenceforward he addicted himſelf to all forts of ſiniſ- 

ter methods for filling his treaſures, and taking off his ene- 

mies. Poiſons, aſſaſſinations, murders with his own hand; 

actions, which might have ſhaken the fidelity of any people, 
did not render the Macedonians diſloyal. Perhaps, both they 
and the allies of Perſeus ſaw clearly, that, bad as he was, he 
was the only inſtrument they could make uſe of to ward off 
that ſlavery, which notwithſtanding all their fair pretences, 
the Romans were ſpreading over Europe, Aſia, and Afric. 
Natural timidity, and the conſciouſneſs of a long ſcene of 
crimes, rendered Perſeus unable to manage ſo great a con- 
troverſy againſt ſo potent and ſo firm an enemy as the Ro- 
mans. His own ſenſe of his incapacity, which muſt have 
ſaved him, if he had made ufe of it in time, moſt effectually 
contributed to his ruin, by ſuggeſting to him defires of peace 
out of all time : all writers agree, that Perſeus was the very 
reverſe of his father; for as Philip's prudence ſerved him beſt 
in adverſity, and taught him to reſtore to a flouriſhing con- 
dition a kingdom quite exhauſted, ſo Perſeus, after ſhewing 
great abilities in proſperity, ſeemed to loſe them all with his 
tortune, and to ſuffer his ſpirits to fink as low as his condi- 
tion. The treatment given him by the Romans cannot, 
however, be excuſed, either from their greatneſs, or his mi- 
ſery. The former left them little to fear, and the latter took 
away that little which they might pretend to fear. We 
muſt therefore attribute their conduct towards Perſeus to that 
haughtineſs which began to grow upon them, and made 
them forget, as well the meanneſs of their former ſtate, as 
the grandeur of others J. 


41S 


| Perſeus, when he was led in triumph, had two ſons, Phi- His pofte- 
lip and Alexander, and a daughter, whoſe name we find not. rity. 


As to their ages, we can ſay nothing with certainty, except 
that they were all very young, and the two laſt infants. Phi- 
lid is ſaid to have died before his father; but how or where 
cannot be collected, becauſe the books of Livy and of Dio- 


dorus Siculus, which treat of theſe times, are loſt. As for 


Alexander he was put out to a joyner, carpenter, or turner, 


and grew an ingenious man in his profeſſion, and addicted 


himſelf alſo to the Latin learning ; he became afterwards 


Prur. in vit. Emil. Os os. lib. zi. Jus trix. lib. xxxii. 


Liv. ubi ſupra. Diovor. SicuL. excerpt. lib. xxxi. apud 


Phot. 
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clerk or ſecretary to the ſenate. This was another inſtance 
of the Roman pride; for at the ſame time Nicomedes the ſon of 
Pruſias, king of Bithynia, was educated with all imaginable 
pomp and ſplendor, becauſe his father had ſent him thither, 
and put him under the care of the republic. It may be won- 
dered, that the allies and relations of Perſeus could do no- 
thing either for him or his oft-fpring ; but we need not be at 
much pains to account for this ; they had much ado to bring 
off themſelves. After Emilius had viſited Greece, the Rh9- 
dians were called to an account for the kindneſs they 
had exprefled to Perſeus. King Eumenes was treated with 
great coldneſs, not to ſay contempt, for not hating that prince 
to the laſt, as heartily as he had done at firſt. The ſon of 
Cotys king of Thrace, one of the wiſeſt and moſt generous 
princes of his time, was made priſoner at the battle of Pydna 
and though the Romans did vouchſafe to ſend him back to his 
father, yet they ſent embaſſadors with him, who read Cotys 
2a very round lecture, exaggerating his fault, the mercy 
ſhewn him by the Romans, and how dangerous it would be for 
him to offend a ſecond time. As we have conducted the Mace- 
donian kingdom to its cloſe, it ſhould ſeem that we ought here 
to put an end to this ſection. But the reader muſt remember, 
that the Macedonians were ſtill free, and our buſineſs is to 
ſhew how they loſt their freedom, and how that once noble 
Kingdom came to be reduced into the form of a province; 
and as theſe events were not brought about, but by new and 
fierce wars, it is neceſſary that we enter into a detail of them, 
and look upon the laſt ſtrugglings of this noble nation to pre- 
ſerve themſelves from being ſwallowed up by the Roman 
power, after they had once held the empire of the world, and 
for a long time the ſupreme authority in Greece *. 
Azdriſces THe ſettlement, made by Paulus Emilius in Macedon, was 
calis bin- extremely well adapted to the purpoſe of the ſenate and people 
Jef Philip of Rome; for in the firſt place, every city became a ſort of 
the jor of republic. Once in three months the general aſſembly of the 
Swat diſtrict met, and deputies were annually choſen in each of the 
the Flood, Tegions, in whom the ſupreme power, ſo far as was conſiſt- 
23,7 ent with their duty to Rome, was veſted, All their anti- 
Before Ent nobility dwelt in /taly. "T hither their wealth had been 
Curiſt, transferred, and conſequently whatever boaſt might be 
162. made of ſetting them free, they were now no better than 
a poor, divided, headleſs, and hcartleſs people. Sixteen years 
they had remained in this ſtate, when it began to be whil- 
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pered about, that one of the ſons of Perſeus was living. All 
who ſpeak of this matter being either Latin writers, or ſuch 
as took their materials from them, we muſt be content to 
hear the ſtory in the form they were pleaſed to place it, 
though very probable it is, that the Greek hiſtorians of thoſe 
times might deliver it in another manner. The beſt accounts 
we have tell us, that one Andriſcus, a native of the city of 
Adramyttium, in the country of Troas in Leſſer Afia, by 
birth and manners of the very dregs of the people, took upon 
him to be Philip the fon of Perſeus. Not that Philip who 
was led with his father in triumph, but another begotten on a 
nameleſs concubine of his, and preferved from flaughter, as 
he pretended, thus: He was born, he ſaid, while Per/cus 
was engaged in the war againſt the Romans; and the king, 
being already apprehenſive of its iſſue, ordered his birth to be 
concealed, and committed him to the care of one Cyrthe/a 
to be privately brought up, that in caſe things ſhould tall out 
amiſs, one of the blood royal might be preſerved, and one 
day aſſert his right to the kingdom. He was bred up at Adra- 
myttium, by a man in mean circumſtances, till he was twelve 
years old, without having the leaſt ſuſpicion that he was anv 
other than that man's ſon. But about that time his foſter- 
father falling ſick of a mortal diſeaſe, he diſcloſed to this Au- 
driſcus the fecret of his birth, and that his true name was 
Philip. There was likewiſe a narrative to this purpoſe 
ſi gned with the hand of Perſeus, in the cuſtody of his foſter- 
mother, whom the dying man charged to deliver it to Phi- 
lip, when he ſhould arrive at the age of fourteen. This was 
performed very _— and in that memorial there was men- 
tion made of two cheſts of treaſure privately depoſited for the 
uſe of this ſon by king Perſeus. The woman, when ſhe put 
this paper into the young man's hand, recommended ir to 
tim to make all imaginable haſte out of this part of the world, 
leſt Eumenes, the inveterate enemy of Perſeus and all his race, 
mauld gain intelligence of his birth, and procure him to be 
murdered (G). Full of apprehenſions, Andriſcus or ee 
. retire 


(G) It may ſeem a little odd, that fince there were many princes 
who might have preteaded ſome title to the throne of Macedon, in 
eight of their deſcents from its antient kings, none offered at any 
'uch thing; but, on the contrary, left all things quiet, and in the 
ate they were ſettled by Paulus Emilius. This is, however, eafi'y 
accounted for, if we conſider the condition of the kings of Syria 
and Bithynia, who were nearly allied to Pers The former was 
a prince of mean abilities, and terribly afraid of the Roma%$s, whoſe 
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retired into Syria, and went to the court of Demetrius Soter, 
who had married the ſiſter of king Perſeus, and from whom 
on that account he hoped for favour and protection. This 
Demetrius having heard Andriſcus's ſtory, conſidered it at- 
tentively, till by degrees either himſelf or his wife traced out 
ſuch imperfections in it, as gave them grounds to ſuſpect the 
whole was a fallacy. The Romans were at this time ſo 
powerful, and Demetrius had ſo little inclination to have any 
diſputes with them, that, to prevent his being made account- 
able for any thing that this pretended Philip might attempt, 
though without his countenance or aſſiſtance, he fairly ſeized 
him. Under the name of Andriſcus an impoſtor, falſely pre- 
tending to be the ſon of Perſeus, he was ſent by Demetrius 
to Rome, who no doubt thought he ſhould by this a& win 
great credit with that ſtate *. 

THe ſenate cauſed this matter to be inquired into upon 
the firſt arrival of Andriſcus ; but whether it was that the 
conſequences of his pretences were not apprehended, or whe- 
ther, as the Roman writers affirm, he looked, ſpoke, and 
acted ſo little like the ſan of a prince, that there ſeemed to 
be nothing dangerous in him, certain it is, that he was com- 
mitted to a very gentle cuſtady, and no ſentence at all pro- 
nounced upon him. It is very poſſible, the ſenate might ap- 
prehend, that while Alexander the fon of Perſeus, who had 


been led in triumph, was a peaceable man, and their ſcribe, as 


all the world knew, this Andriſcus with a lame ſtory, and, 
as they thought, very mean parts, would gain no credit ; but 
chat the contrary might happen, if he was ſeverely dealt 
with ; no juſt cauſe appearing, for which he might be put 
to death. Andriſcus did not let {lip the favourable oppor- 
tanity offered him by the careleſsneſs of thoſe who had the 


2 Fpitom. LI V.. lib. xlviii. xlix. Zon AR. ex Dione. FLor. 
I. ii. é 


wrath he ſought to avert by ſending the pretender to the throne of 
Macedon to them as ſoon as he came into his dominions. He was 
ſenſible enough, that he held his crown almoſt by their permiſſion, and 
therefore durſt not think of putting in any claim to another, while 
he was unable to act independently in the kingdom be poſſeſſed ; as 
tor Pruſſas of Bithynia, he was alſo a mean ſpirited prince, and be- 
fides was ſo plagued by foreign enemies and divifions in his own 
family, which were at laſt attended with fatal effects, that he had 
ſmall leiſure to look abroad; and this encouraged Andriſcus, if he 
was indeed an impoſtor, to act as he did. 
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cuſtody of him; but ſecretly ſtealing out of Italy, took ſhel- 


"> WE ter in Thrace b. | 
1 In the mean time the Macedonians were in a very bad ſi- Troubles in 


tuation; for as the genius of the people was wholly ſuited Macedo- 
to a mixt government, or, in other words, a well-regulated 2 ans 
* monarchy, ſo the new conſtitution which had been given * 
them, ſat very indifferently on their minds, ſome being tos 
proud of their freedom, and others deſiring to ſee themſelves 
once more an independent nation, and as conſiderable as in 
former times. The Romans, ſending embaſſadors into Aſia, 
0 ordered them to paſs over from thence into Macedonia, to 
appeaſe theſe troubles, and to engage the people to live peace- 
"” IN ably under the new government. What effects the exhor- 
* WH tations of theſe legates had, we know not; but in all pro- 
bability, they did not operate very ſtrongly, ſince in a few 
years the ſame diſturbances broke out again with ſtill greater 
vehemence, ſo that it plainly a popular govern- 
ment was little for the advantage of the inhabitants of this 
kingdom. The Macedonians dwelling at Rome had intereſt 
enough to prevent any harſh meaſures from being taken with 
their country-men ; this intereſt they were at great pains to 
cultivate, attending the funeral of their conqueror Emilius 
with all imaginable marks of ſorrow and concern, applying 
themſelves afterwards to Scipis his ſon, ſurnamed Africanus. 
Him they owned for the protector of their nation, and pub- 
licly ſolicited the ſenate that he might be ſent into Macedo- 
nia to compromiſe the diſturbances there. But the affairs of 
the republic in Spain being fallen into a dangerous conditi- 
on, inſomuch, that many declined ſerving there, Scipio de- 
fired to be ſent thither, as conceiving it would be more for 
i his country's ſervice, though he was very ſenſible of the af- 
feftion borne him by the Macedonians, and would molt will- 
ingly, but for this'accident, have gone thither to repair the 
breaches which had been made in his father's ſettlement of 
the affairs of that people. It is very poſſible, that while the 
f Romans apprehended no ill conſequence to themſelves from 
* the diſputes among the Macedoni ans, they were not very much 
d diſturbed at their continuance, ſince it appears clearly from 
e Palybius, that the Romans were by this time become great 


5 politicians, and extended their own power on every fide by 
- practiſing on others, and taking advantage either of their 
n misfortunes, or of their errors in government. Be it as it 
a will, Macedonia was in great confuſion, and little or no care 
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was taken to redreſs the grievances the people complained 
of; indeed the redreſſin 


of them was the more difficult, 

becauſe there were no Kamen officers amongſt them ; but 

from themſelves thoſe were taken who were made uſe of to 
oppreſs them H). 

Andriſcus, when he firſt came into Thrace, depended ra- 

ther on the charity of the inhabitants, and eſpecially of their 


petty princes, than on any pretenſions of being of uſe to 


them, which would have come with an ill grace from a per- 


Por vs. Legat. cvii. 


(H) Twas an eſſential maxim of the Roman policy, to let the 
ſubjects of the republic enjoy much greater quiet than their allies 
and dependents ; and it was built on this ſuppoſition, that either 
by art or force the countries of their allies might be reduced 
into provinces, either without refiſtance, or under colour of juſ- 
tice. Hence it was, that while they acknowledged the Achean: 
to be free, and gloried themſelves in the title of protectors of 
the liberties of Greece, they treated the former worſe and re- 
garded the latter leſs, than the Macedonians had ever done, 
when they had the pre-eminence in that country. For whereas the 
kings of Macedon permitted the Greek republics to chuſe their own 
magiſtrates, and to judge all criminals in their own courts, and 
according to their own laws, the Romans moſtly ſent legates of 
their own to hear and determine differences among flates they 
pretended to call free, and not ſeldom drew the cauſes to Rome, 
whither the parties were conſtrained to follow them. We have 
already ſhewn how Charepus, almoſt againſt their wills, drove the 
Epirots into rebellion ; and yet this man was again inveſted, not 
only with almoſt regal authority, but his mother alſo, a moſt vin- 
diftive and covetous woman, plundered and haraſſed theſe unhappy 
people with equal malice and impunity. In a, thoſe who 
had the government of its ſeveral diſtricts in their hands, were 
either extremely neceſſitous, and from thence prone to oppreſſion, 
or were the relations and allies of the nobility who were priſon- 
ers at Rome, and were therefore much more addicted to the in- 
tereſt of the republic, than to that of their country. The rebel 
lion of Audriſcus might eaſily have been prevented; for he was 
a long time in Thrace before he was in any condition to invade 
Macedon ; or when it was begun, it might have been preſent!y 
quaſhed ; but it is propable, the Romans defired neither, but ra- 
ther withed for an opportunity of reducing the whole kingdom 


into a province, which at length they obtained, and did not fail 
to uſe (14). 


(14) Liv lib. xlix. J. Palyb. legat. cvii, Diodor. Sicul. ex 


cerpt. lib, xxvi 


ſon 
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ſon in his condition. However, by often repeating his ſtory, 
by ſhewing them the incroachments which were daily made 
on their neighbours, and by explaining the methods whereby 
one king was employed to ruin another, and thereby reduced 
into circumſtances which rendered him unfit to defend him- 
ſelf ; he begat in the minds of the Tracians ſuch ſuſpicions, 
and kindled in their boſoms ſuch an ambition of being once 
more independent, that at firſt he had ſome attendants, 
which ſoon after grew into a little court, and at length he 
was permitted to raiſe an army ; which when it had ſwelled 
to a reaſonable bigneſs, he boldly led down into Macedon, 
and there began publicly to declare his title to the crawn. 
Some places he reduced by force, others ſubmitted through 
tear ; moſt were willing to lay hold of any pretext to rid 
themſelves of their new maſters, and to regain their antient 
conftitution, the loſs of which had rcndered it but ſo much 
the more deſirable. Such as were in poſſeſſion of power, 
and conſequently were ſtrictly dependent on the Romans, 
endeavoured to make what reſiſtance they could; but it 
proved even feebler than Andriſcus or Philip could have 
expected. Such as had been moſt forward to ſupport theſe 
men in their authority for the ſake of reaping rewards, which 
it was only in their power to give, were the firſt to deſert 
them, in order to rejoin authority again ; and thus Macedonia 
was reduced by one who called himſelf the ſon of Perſeus, in 
almoſt as ſhort a time as Perſeus himſelf had loſt it. Nay, 
ſo full was he of that courage, which ſucceſs uſually inſpires, 
that, not content with Macedon, he began to meditate an in- 
vation on the adjoining provinces, as well to gratify his own 


ambition, as to keep up the hopes and ſpirits of his new ſub- 
jets 4. 
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THe Romans, on the firſt news of this extraordinary Scipio 
event, were not a little at a loſs ; they had no army in theſe Naſica 
parts ; they had all the reaſon in the world to believe that ie 
the Greeks would by no means raiſe an army in favour ot Heck. 


thoſe who had of late treated them but very indifferently. 
However, they ſent Scipio Naſica with other legates, rather 
to diſpoſe the minds of the people in Greece to remain ſteady 
to the Roman intereſt, than to perform any notable ſervice 
againft the new king of Macedon, whom the Komans qualifi- 
ed with the name of P/cudo-Philippus, i. e. the ſham Phi- 
lip. Scipio and his collegues found things in quite another 
itate than they expected. For, in the firſt place, Andriſcus 
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or Philip was much more powerful than he had been thought 
at Rome. And, ſecondly, the Acheans, contrary to all ex- 
peRation, laying aſide all former jealouſies and ſuſpicions, 
appeared moſt ready to fide with the Romans, and to do what- 
ever they required. Scipio, as he was of great parts, ſo he 
was alſo naturally juſt, temperate, and courteous, in the 
higheſt degree ; theie good qualities ſupplied the place of an 
army, and rendered him more formidable to the enemies of 
the republic, than a perſon of another diſpoſition would have 
been attended by legions. The firſt thing he did was, fully 
to inform the ſenate of what had happened in Greece : That 
the diſturbance in Macedon was not a ſudden tumultuary in- 
ſurrection, but that the people for the moſt part had not on- 
ly willingly, but joyfully, received this pretended Philip, 
not ſo much becauſe he ſtyled himſelf the ſon of Perſeus, as 
on account of his declaring he would expel the Romans and 
give liberty to all Greece. When Scipio had diſpatched theſe 
advices, he applied himſelf to the diſcharge of his commiſ- 
ſion; he viſited all the principal cities of Greece, harangued 
the people in their general aſſemblies, heard all their remon- 
ſtrances patiently, excuſed ſome things, admitted others, 
promiſed the redreſs of all ; by which arts he drew every city 
to furniſh a certain quota of troops, and joiaing theſe with a 
conſiderable body of auxiliaries raiſed by the Acheans, he at 
laſt entered Theſſaly, where he immediately ſtopped the pro- 
greſs of Andriſcus, or Philip ; retook ſuch of the cities as 
he had gariſoned, and in the end compelled him with his ar- 
my to retire back into Macedon ; which was all or rather 
more than could have been expected from a perſon in his 


fituation, whoſe commiſſion extended no farther than to pro- 
vide for the ſafety of Greece ©. 


The pr etor AT Rome, as ſoon as the diſpatches from Scipio arrived, and 
Juventius it was perceived that the affair in Macedonia was become v 


defeated 
and Hain. 


ſerious, the prætor P. Juventius Tbalna, and Q. Cœlius were 
ſent with a great army to reduce the rebels. It quickly ap- 
peared, that an able general was capable of doing more with- 
out an army, than a raſh officer with very numerous forces. 
Juventius was a man of fire and ſpirit, one who was deſirous 
of performing very great things, but altogether void of that 
calmneſs and conduct which are ſo eſſential to the character 
of a hero. Hence it was, that he made all imaginable haſte 
to enter Macedonia, and, as if his preſence only would have 
finiſhed the war, advanced as faſt as the army was able to 
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march towards Andriſcus. This Pſeuds-Philippus, as the Ro- 
mans Called him, was owned, attended, and obeyed as king 
of Macedon ; he therefore having notice of the manner in which 
the prætor Juventius behaved, and that he regarded himſelf 
as a theatrical prince only, who, by putting on royal robes, 
had qualified himſelf to be led in triumph, Andriſcus was en- 
couraged to attack him. When the Roman general was come 
within a day's march of his camp, the Macedonian prince be- 
gan to move at the very break of day ; and having refreſhed 
his army the next day, about noon, he in the evening ſhewed 
himſelf in fight of the Roman camp, which, as he rightly judg- 
ed it would, drew the prætor out of his intrenchments, and 
induced a general engagement, wherein the Raman army 
was totally defeated. The prætor Fuventius and Q. Cœlius 
being ſlain, if the night had not interpoſed and afforded the 
remains of the army time to retreat, there had not been a 
man left. Thoſe who eſcaped, made all the haſte they could 
out of Macedon ; and Philip, purſuing the blow he had ſtruck, 
not only reduced the whole kingdom again to his obedience, 
but alſo opened a paſlage into Theſſaly, which he again united 
to his dominions, ſeeming now to be effectually ſeated on the 
throne, as having expelled his mortal enemies, and having 
about his perſon a numerous and victorious army, ready to un- 
dertake any thing at his command f. 
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THe Carthaginians not long after this victory ſent embaſ- Andriſcus 
ſadors to congratulate Philip, and to engage him into an alli- ar Philip h 
ance for reducing the exorbitant power of the Romans, who proves a 
were on the point of beginning the third Punic war The grant. 


Macedonian received theſe miniſters very graciouſly, and made 
them large promiſes of aſſiſtance, which he might have fulfill- 
ed at leaſt in ſome meaſure by an invaſion on Greece, and 
thereby making a diverſion, which would conſequeatly have 
weakened the Romans. But him whom adverſity could not, 
proſperity ruined ; his fortune buried his abilities and his virtues, 
if he really had any, and did not put on the appearance of 
good qualities to draw in and cajole the people. The Romans 
he thought no more of, and, inſtead of endeavouring to che- 
riſh his ſubjects, to revive trade, and to make them happy, 
he began to play the tyrant, and to make them feel the weight 
of his ſceptre, almoſt as ſoon as he had handled it himſelf. 
If he had been hurried on by the impetuous rage of any one 
vice, the people might have hoped for quiet, when it was 
ſatiated; but he ſoon diſcovered, that he had almoſt all the 
ill qualities which are wont to render men odious, and that 
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he purſued every one of theſe · as eagerly as if it had been his 
only and darling vice. His pride was intolerable z coming 
late as he did to royalty, he thought he could never have enough 
ſubmiſſion paid him. He was ſuſpicious to ſuch a degree, that 
imprudence was a capital crime, and a circumſpect conduct 
an indication of treaſon. His cruelty was ſo great, that he 


ſpared none whom he either diſliked, or whom he conceived 


to diſlike him and his proceedings. With all this he was ſo 
rapaciouſly covetous, as having been till lately exceſſively in- 
digent, that he ſearched all corners of the kingdom for money, 
and where-ever he found it, declared himſelt its owner; urg- 
ing the care of the public ſafety as a pretext for public robbe- 
ry; and in ſhort, from the moment he gained the ſovereign 
authority, acted as if he had deſigned nothing leſs than to re- 
tain it. Yet the Macedonians bore all with invincible patience, 
and ſhewcd themſelves infinitely more loyal to this Philip than 
he was true to himſelf, The reaſon of this is cafily found; 
they hope for a ſucceſſor, whoſe government might be mil- 
der, and were willing to bear any thing, fo they might once 
more become an independent people“. 

Wren the news of the defeat and death of P. Juventus 
was know at Rome, 2. Cæcilius Metellus was immediately 
named to ſupply his place, and troops were with all imagina- 
ble care tranſported into Macedon. Thither alſo the new 
prætor ſpeedily repaired, and the king found humſelf on a fud- 
den under a neceſſity of fighting once more for his lite and 
crown. He ſhewed on this occaſion the only good quality he 
had, viz. unconquerable courage, a quality defirable in all 
princes, and peculiarly reverenced by the Macedonians. He 
quickly aſſembled his forces, and to prevent the Romans from 
plundering the adjacent country, he encamped under the walls 
of Pydna, and there expected the prztor. Metellus, under- 
ſtanding Philip's reſolution, marched with the Roman army. 
and encamped over-againtt him. Thus far bath generals ſeem- 
ed to act with prudence, and military kill. The king of Ma- 
cedlon however quickly betrayed an extiaordinary confidence 
in his fortune, and his forces. Aetellus was ſtrongeſt in. 
horſe, Philip ventured an engagement with cavalry only; anc 
though the Macedonians were interior in number, and not fc 
well armed, yet aſter a long and obſtinate diſpute, they hu. 
the victory, and compelled the Romans to retice inte 
their camp with ſome confuſion. This new ſuccels complcat- 
ed the king's deſtruction; for underſtanding immediately attc: 
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that the allies of the Romans were about to attack his conqueſts 
in'Theſſaly, he ſent a great detachment from his army to cover 
them. etellus, appriſed of this, attacked him now he had 
weakened his forces, and, after an obſtinate and bloody battle, 
totally routed him, inſomuch that not being able to colle& 
out of his broken army troops enough to keep the field, he 
was forced to fly to his old friends the Thracians. Theſe peo- 
pie whom we ſo often find branded by the Greet writers with 


the name of barbarians, were neither deterred by his preſent 
| adverſity, nor by the ill uſe he had made of his former proſ- 


| 


: 


perity, from receiving him with open arms, and giving him 
all the aſſiſtance in their power, inſomuch that in a very ſhort 
ſpace he was enabled to enter Macedonia again with a numer- 


ous army, which increaſed daily, and which, if he had manag- 
eld prudently, would have enabled him to have protracted the 
war, a thing the Romans could leaſt of all bear. His con- 
duct was the very reverſe of what it ought to have been, ſince, 


forgetting his late misfortunes, and breathing nothing but a 
vehement ambition of becoming once again maſter of Mace- 


dnia, and all its dependencies, he marched directly to fight 
1 Metellus, and in a ſecond battle mer the ſame ill fate which 


had attended him before. In theſe two engagements he had 


twenty five thouſand men killed upon the ſpot, ſo that he 
found it abſolutely impoſſible to raiſe a third army in defence 


of his pretenſions. Conſulting therefore his own ſafety, he 


| fled to Byzas, a petty prince of Thrace, who at firſt received 


him very kindly ; but when he ſaw clearly that he ſhould 
draw upon himſelf the e of the Romans, he delivered 
up Andriſcus to Metellts, who now hoped that he had put 
a full end to the troubles in this country ; but it preſently ap- 


| peared that the Macedonians were not ſo eaſily ſubdued, for 
immediately there ſtarted up a new pretender to the regal dig- 


I nity, who called himſelf Alexander, and boaſted that he too 


was the ſon of Perſeus. He ſet up his ſtandard in the firſt 
region of Macedonia, that is, in the country bordering upon 
Thrace, and very quickly reduced under his ovedience the 


whole territory between the rivers Stryman and Neæſſus. But 


r 


4 


—— — 


Attalus king of Pergamus, who had aſſiſted Metellus with a 


fleet, remaining ſtill upon the coaſt, and the prætor advanc- 


ing towards the river Strymon, Alexander found himſelf too 
weak to engage the numerous and victorious army of the 
Remans, and quitting his conqueſts, and the enſigns of the 
regal dignity which he had aſſumed, he withdrew into Har- 
dania, where he fo effectually concealed himfelt, that the 
R:mans could never get him into their power. Such was 
the end of this war, which afforded whit had been fo lang 

Vor. VIII. H h h deſirea, 
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deſired, an opportunity of reducing Macedonia into a Raman 


province, a thing immediately put into execution, as well as 

the chaſtifing of the Thracians, and other borderers, for hav- 
Year of ing ſhewn greater affection to the Macedonians, than duty 
the Fiood, towards the republic. ©. Cœcilins Metellus, on his return 
2851. to Rome, triumphed, and led Pſeudo-Philippus, as the Ro- 
Before mans ſtiled him, in the cavalcade ; after which the victor 
Chriſt, took the firname of Macedonicus ; which ſhews of what con- 
148. ſequence this conqueſt was, and how arduous the war by 
CY WV which it was obtained b. 

Tae other As the Macedonians were reduced to the ſame ſtate with the 
| pretender; reſt of the nations conquered by the Romans, by Q. Metellus, 
defeated, fo by him alſo they were deprived of what ſmall remains of 

their antient grandeur Emilius had left behind him ; among 
the reſt, of the brazen ſtatues ſect up at Dium, for ſuch of A- 
lexander's guards as had fallen in the battle of Granicus. 
Metellus alſo appointed new magiſtrates, and changed in every 
reſpect the government under which they had lived before. 
As the reft of Greece ſoon after fell under the like circumſtan- 
ces, it was not doubted but the ſpirits of theſe people were 
effectually quelled, and that they would never think more of 
throwing off that yoke, which, after repeated victories, they 
had ſeen impoſed upon the braveſt and moſt potent of their 
neighbours. Yet it happened otherwiſe ; a new Pſeudo-Phi- 
lippus ſhewed himſelf on the borders of Thrace, and having 
drawn together a ſmall band of deſperate men, began to ha- 
raſs the country, and particularly to deſtroy ſuch as he either 
knew or ſuſpected to be attached Romans. The love 
of liberty amongſt the Macedonians encreafing with the loſs 
of it, they reſorted in crowds to this new pretender, and ad- 
viſed him to invade the kingdom, with full affurance that he 
would meet with little oppoſition. Accordingly he came 
down with his forces into the heart of Macedonia, where he was 
continually joined by new recruits, making in a ſhort time ſo 
quick a progreſs, as the greateſt part of the country ſubmitted 
to him ; and thus withthe regal title he gained the power and au- 
thority ofa king. To reduce him, the Romans ſent a numerous 
army under the command of the quæſtor Lucius Tremellius, 
who no ſooner entered the province, than he began to retake 
the cities which Philip had ſubdued and fortified ; and though he 
managed with much greater prudence than Andriſcus, who 
had aſſumed the ſame name, had uſed, yet in the end he was 
defeated and ſlain. He ſeems to have been the laſt who pre- 
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tended to vindicate the liberty of the Macedonians, or to at- 
tempt the recovery of that kingdom, under colour of a right 
derived from Perſeus, or any of its antient princes (I). 

Tut trouble which the ſubduing this province had coſt, oy, Mace- 
and the manifeſt diſaffection which the people had ſhewn to- donians 
wards the republic, encouraged ſuch as were intrufted with complain 
the government to exerciſe great ſeverities, and no leſs grievouſ- ef their 
ly to oppreſs, under colour of ſeverity, thoſe whom they gove wor 
were ſent to rule. D. Junius Syllanus, a man of high qua- Syllanus. 
lity, exceeded all his predeceſſors, as well in fleecing the 
Macedonians, as in treating them with exceſſive rigor. In 
ſhort, though few years had elapſed fince their country had 


| Livy, lib. liii. VaR O. dere Ruſtic. lib. ii. c. 4. 


(T) It muſt be eafily diſcerned, that the hiſtory given in the 
text of the endeavours of the Macedonians to preſerve or rather 
to recover their freedom, is very imperfect ; the cauſe of this is, 
that we collect from fragments; a line or two from Polybius 
furniſhes us with one circumitance (15), an extract from Diodorus 
(16) with another; the contents of theſe books of Livy which are 
loft, and certain epitomes of Roman hiſtory, with the reſt. That 
it was requiſite to put all theſe circumſtances together appears 
from hence; the epitomizer of Livy tells us, that Metellus reco- 
vered Macedonia, which was before loſt (17). Florus intitles his 
detail of this buſineſs, Of che third Macedonian war. Q. Cæcilius Me- 
tellus triumphed, led 4rdriſcus in chains, and took the firname 
of Macedonicus. Florus adds, after reciting the fate of Andriſcus, 
De eo populus Romanus, quaſi de were rege, triumpharet (18). As 
we are now writing the Macedonian hiſtory, there is no queſtion 
to be made that the qua does not belong to us, but that we 
ought to treat expreſly of the reign of Andrifeus, fince the Roman: 
triumphed over him as over a true king. Whether he was in truth 
what the Romans ſaid, an impoſtor, and ſo far from being the fon 
of Perſeus, that he was in fact ſprung trom the very dregs of the 
people, is what cannot be determined, any more than who they 
were who afterwards called themſelves Alexander and Philip, and 
put themſelves at the head of the Macedonian armies againft the 
Romans (19). Moſt certain it is, that the Macedonian kings were 
wont to have ſeveral wives, and not ſeldom many concubines ; 
this being ſo, admitting none of theſe men were in reality de- 
ſcended from the royal family, it mult remain, however, a thing 
diſficult to prove it; and the Macedonians in general being diſaf- 
fected, the colour of truth was ſufficient to lead them into re- 
bellion. This then may ſuffice for excuſing thoſe imperfections 
neseſſity hath occaſioned in this part of our work. 


(15) In legat. (16) ap. Phot. (15) Ti. Liv. lib lid, 
(18) Flor. lib. ii. c. 14. (19, Extrop. lib. iv. 
5 II h h 2 been 
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been reduced into a province, and they had all the reaſon in · 
the world to believe that their ſtrenuous endeavours to avoid 
it were well remembered at Rome ; yet ſo much of their an- 
tient ſpirit remained, that could not bear the thoughts of 
enduring tamely ſo ſharp a ſubjection. They therefore ſent 
deputies to Rome to repreſent their grievances, and to pray 
that more juſtice might be done on their rapacious governor, 
than ever he had dane in his province. When this matter 
come before the ſenate, the deputies were heard with 
ſhew of kindneſs, and Junius Syllanus was commanded to ap- 
pear at a certain day, and anſwer to the crimes obj a- 
gainſt him. Before that time was expired, Titus Manlius 
Torquatus his father, a very eminent perſon, of the old Ro- 
man ſtamp, preferred a petition, that the cauſe might be re- 
ferred to him, and he be allowed to hear and determine it at 
his own houſe, which was granted. There the Macedonian 
deputies appeared, and boldly opened the particular cauſes of 
their complaints, exhibited their proofs, and fully replied to 
the defence made by Syllanus. At length Titus Manlius 
gave ſentence that his ſon was guilty, and ordered him to be 
taken out of his preſence. A little after Junius Syllanus 
hanged himſelf, and when the good old man was informed of 
it, he ſhewed no concern; but on the very day of his funeral 
kept his houſe open, and tranſacted all ſorts af buſineſs, as if 
his ſon's deviating from virtue had divorced him from his fa- 
mily, and made him a ſtranger to his blood. After this we 
meet with nothing relating to the Macedonians, which de- 


ſerves to be recorded in their hiſtory, to which therefore we 
ſhall now put an end k (K). 


| Tre 
k Tit. Liv. Hiſt. lib. liv. 


CK) The puniſhment of Sy//anus, with the very extraordinary 
circumſtances which attended it, plainly proves that the Romans 
were now very deſirous of making the 1!acedonians eaſy, by pre- 
venting thoſe acts of tyranny and oppreſſion, which for the fake 
of aggrandizing themſelves and their families, governors were but. 
too ready to commit. And theſe proceedings of theirs fully juſtify 
aa obſervation which we heretofore made, that they were defir- 
ous to give all poſſible eaſe to their proper ſubjects, though they 
encouraged troubles among their allies, and in ſuch ftates as were 
tributary to them, Such a conduct naturally conciliated the minds 
of the people, who when they found themſelves protected and 
well uſed, were no longer inclined to take up arms againſt thoſe 
who had ſo often ſubdued them; whereas neceſſity and oppreſſion 
would have wrought their old effects; and the Macedonians would 
have roſe in arms time after time, till they had been either relieved 


or 
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Tus intelligent reader, by comparing the contents of this 4 

with thoſe of former ſections, will acquire a perfect knowledge wiew of 

of the ſteps by which the ſtate of Macedon roſe, the arts uſed this bif- 

by its princes to render it formidable, the wars and conqueſts . 

by which it became arbiter of Greece, and ſovereign of a 

great part of the known world ; the accidents which contri- 

buted to its quick declenſion, and the cauſes which, by flower 

degrees, brought on its total ruin (L). For in a political 

ſenſe, a government is faid to be brought to deſtruction, when 

it no longer reſides in the hands of natives, and the conſtitu- 

tion under which the people live owes its form, not to their 

choice, but to the will of their conquerors. From ſuch a 

compariſon as we have mentioned, it will appear, that all this 

ſeries of events did not take up a ſpace of above ſeven hun- 


or extirpated. But indulgence got the better of the love of liber- 
ty, and when they were allowed to be quiet, they forgot that 
quiet was only allowed them, and that they did not owe peace to 
themſelves, but to the will of their maſters. 

(L) The principal intent of the recapitulation in the text wan 
to demonſtrate the uſefulneſs of this work, in which, without any 
interruptions or digreffions, the hiftories of nations are to be found 
from their infancy to their decay. In the famous Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh's hiſtory of the world, we have a very imperfe& account of 
the kingdom of Macedo» before the reign of Philip the ſon of 
Amyntas (20), and no deſcription of the country at all. In Dr. 
Howelf's hiftory, there is no amendment of this matter ; the kings 


VF Fm ow y.T7 


g preceding Phil are but juſt mentioned, and there are ſome miſ- 
. takes, and ſeveral omiſſions, in the little which is ſaid (21). Mr. 
: Rollin is by much the faireſt writer, for he ſets out with acquaint- 
X ing us, that the hiſtory of Macedon before Philip is very obſcure 


and confuſed, and ſo he leaves it (22). Sir Walter Raleigh, in the 
conduct of his hiſtory, treats of the affairs of Alexander's ſucceſ- 
ſors in a continued narration, which blends rhe tranſactions in ſe- 
veral nations one with another. Dr. Horbell avoided this, but his 
hiſtory of Macedon from the time of Alexander to the captivity of 
Perſeus is too conciſe, neither is the period well fixed, for it ough: 
to have ended with the reduction of Macedonia into a province. 
Mr. Rollis takes the ſame method with Sir Halter Raleigh, and one 
may ſafely ſay, that dean Prideaux is a guide he ſeldom or never 
forſakes. On the whole, the regular ſeries of events traced in 
the text is not to be met with in any other hiſtory or colleQiun 
of hiſtory that has come to our hands. We allo take the liberty 
to add, that what has been before laid down, may be as well ap- 
plied to the hiſtories of other nations as this; for having pur- 
lued the ſame method ia all, all have the ſame advantages. 


(20) P. i. B. iv. e. 1. fed. 1. (21 . . 4b. 
(22) H. Ancien. Pol. VI. 


„ . So. 36 is. Bodo 3 bo. 
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dred years. That the firſt ſettlement of Ceraunus and his 
Argives in the centre of that country, which was afterwards 
called Macedonia, is very obſcurely related by antient hiftori- 
ans; and yet that we have a better account of the tranſacti- 
ons of his reign than of his immediate ſucceſſors, whoſe names 
are all that we have tranſmitted to us. That the homage 
yielded by the Macedonian princes to the Perſian emperors 
was one great cauſe of their ſubſequent power, inaſmuch as it 
preſerved them from being haraſſed by the wars made by the 
Perfians on the reſt of the Greek ſtates, brought great fums 
of money into Macedonia, and afforded frequent opportuni- 
ties of annexing cities and diſtricts to the kingdom by grants 
from the great king, in truſt, as it were, for the better ſe- 
curing their ſubmiſhon to his empire. That the declenſion of 
the Per ſian power, while there were but weak princes on the 
throne of Macedon, had well-nigh cauſed the deſtruction of their 
kingdom, endangered alike from the rapacious violence of its 
barbarous neighbours, the boundleſs ambition of the Greek 
republics, and thoſe civil diſſenſions which raged in its own 

Bowels. But when a prince of great abilities aſſumed the re- 
gal dignity, he by dint of genius quĩeted domeſtic feuds, by 
force of arms repreſſed the barbarous nations, and then made 
a ſucceſsful war againſt thoſe republics which had held his im- 
mediate anceſtors in a kind of ſubjection, till from theſe ac- 
ceſſions of power, directed by his own ſuperior wiſdom, he 
acquired the ſovereignty of Greece, wherein himſelf and his 
people at the beginning of his reign were ſcarce at all regard- 
ed, or rather contemned as Barbarians, That as his con- 
duct founded, fo the courage and military virtues of his ſuc- 
ceſſor wonderfully extended the Macedonian empire; which 


for want of his having an heir at age, was broke in pieces, 


and the kingdom of Macedon left in the ſame condition in 
which the victorious Alexander received it. That the ſuc- 
ceſſors of theſe great monarchs, preſerving the ambition 


without the abilities of thoſe they imitated, inftead of reſtor- 


ing, weakened, and loſt all the dependencies to the dominion 
of Maceden, and at laſt, by an ill-timed attempt to recover 
them, delivered up the kingdom itſelf into the hands of 
firangers (M). Againſt whom its inhabitants, with a ſpirit 

far 


(M) We choſe to give a liſt of the princes who ruled in Mace 
dun after the death of Alexander the Great rather in a note at the 
end of the hiſtory, than at the beginning of this ſection, becauſe 


of their different titles and authorities which could not there, but 
will be here eaſily underſtood, 
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far ſuperior, though as ſucceſsleſs as that of their laſt princes, 
led for a time, till at laſt, worn out, and breathleſs, 
they yielded to the power of the conqueror, and were con- 
tent that Macedonia, which had been the miſtreſs of ſo many 
provinces, ſhould now become à province herſelf. There 
remained ſtill however ſome unſubjected fragments of her 
ancient empire, viz. the kingdoms of Syria and Egypt, the 
hiſtory of which, to their reduction by the Romans, the next 
ſections will relate. 


A TaBLE of the Macedonian Princes. 


Arideeus or Philip the ſon of Philip. 
Alexander the ſon of Roxana. 

Caſſander the ſon of Antipater. 

Philip the ſon of Caſſander. 

Antipater and Alexander his ſons alſo. 
_— Poliorcetes the ſon of Antigonus. 
Pyrrhus. 

Lyfimacbus. 

Ptolemy Ceraums. 


Meleager. 

Antipater the ſon of Philip. 

Softhenes. 

Antigonus Gonatus ſon of Demetrius, 
Demetrius the ſon of Antigonus. 

Antigonus Doſon, firſt protector, then king. 
Philip the ſon of Demetrius. 

Perſeus. 


Azdriſcus, or Pſeudo-Philippus. 


They were allas to their alike ſovereigns of Macedor, but 
they differed as to the authority they claimed, and as to the titles 
by which they claimed. Some were lawful princes, as Aridæus 

ud Alexander ; others downright —_— as Caſſander and his 
ſons. The choice of the people beſtowed the crown on 
Demetrius the ſon of Antigones. Conqueſt gave the ſmall right 
they had to the princes interfering between Demetrius and his 
ſon Antigonus Gonatus. After him the kingdom continued heredi- 
tary to its extinction. | 
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The Hiſtory of the Seleucide in Syria Boo II: 
1 SECT. IX. 


The hiftory of the Seleucidæ in Syria, to the roduttion of 
their dominions by the Romans. 


| FTER the battle of [pſus, wherein Antigonns was 
A flain, and Demetrius put to flight, the empire of 
Alexander was, as we have related above *, by a 

new partition divided into four kingdoms. Ptolemy had 
Egypt, Libya, Arabia, Cælo-Syria, and Paleſtine ; Caſſander 


Hacedon and Greece; Lyſimachus Thrace, Bithynid,, and 
fome other provinces beyond the H and the Be IF 
and Seleucus all the reſt. The two kingdoms of 
a 


yree and 
Egypt continued in the ſame families through a long ſeries 
of princes, without any conſiderable alteration. But Mace- 
don often changed its maſters, and the provinces, which fell 
to the ſhare of Lyfimachus, were, upon his death, as they 
hy at a great diſtance from each other, ſeized by different 
princes, and ſo diſmembered, that his kingdom may be truly 
faid to have ended with his life. The hiftory of the king- 
dom of Macedon, from its foundation to Alexander the Great, 
and from that period to its being reduced to a Raman province, 
we have already delivered, and ſhall therefore now proceed 
to the two other kingdoms, which the above-mentioned 
diviſion of provinces produced, viz. thoſe of Syria and Egypt. 
The kingdom of Syria, to which, as the moſt powerful and 
extenſive of the two, we ſhall give the precedency, was not 
confined to that country alone; but, beſides Syria, compre- 
hended thoſe vaſt and fertile provinces of the upper A/ia, 
which formed the Perſian empire; being, in its full extent, 
bounded by the Mediterranean on one fide and the river Indus 
on the other. "Theſe vaſt ſpreading dominions were com- 
monly called the kingdom of Syria, becauſe Selexcus, the 
firſt of the Syro- Macedonian kings, having built the city of Auti- 
och in that province, choſe it, as did likewiſe his ſucceſſors, 
for the uſual place of his reſidence. Here his deſcendants, 
from him ſtiled Seleucidæ, reigned, according to Euſebius b, 
for the ſpace of two hundred and fifty one years, that is, 
from the one hundred and ſeventeenth olympiad, when Se- 
leucus recovered Babylon, to the the third year of the one 
hundred and eightieth, when Autiachus Aſiaticus, the laſt of 
the race of Seleucus, was driven out by Pompey, and 
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yria reduced to a Roman province. Before we proceed 
o the hiſtory of the Seleucidæ, we ſhall exhibit a ſeries 
f the kings of that race, with the years of their reſpective 


reigns. 


A table of the kings of Syria, from the foundation of that mo- 
narchy, to its being reduced by the Romans, with the years of 
their reſpe ive reigns. 


Seleucus Nicator 32 Alexander Zebina 

Antiochus Soter 19 Antichus Theus 

fntiochus T heus 15 Antiochus Sidetes 

Seleucus Callinicus 20 Antiochus Grypus I 
Seleucus Ceraunus 3 Antiochus Cyzicenus 2 
Antiochus the Great 36 Seleucus months 
Seleucus Philopator 11 Antiochus Euſebes 

Antiochus Epiphanes 11 Demetrius Eucherus 
Anttochus Eupator 2 Philip 

Demetrius Soter 12 Antiochus Dionyſius 

Al:xander Balas 6 Tigranes I 
Demetrius Nicator 13 Antiochus Aſiaticus 


N neee 


Seleucus, the founder of the Syro- Macedonian empire, was 
the ſon of Antiochus, one of the chief captains of Philip the 
father of Alexander. We are told by Juſtine, that his mo- 
ther Laod:ice,, nine months before he was born, dreamt, that 
#olls, being in bed with her, preſented her with a precious 
ſtone, on which was engraved the figure of an anchor, com- 
manding her to deliver it to the ſon ſhe ſhould bring forth ; 
and that next morning upon waking ſhe found in her bed a 
ring, With a ſtone like that which ſhe had ſeen in her dream. 
The ſame author adds, that not only the child ſhe was after- 
wards delivered of, but all the Syrian kings of his race had 
the mark of an anchor on their thigh (A). The ancients 


ſpeak 
« JusTIN,. |. xv. 


(A) To this Auſonius, ſpeaking of the cities of Alexandria and 
atioch, alludes in the following verſes. 


Et vos ite pares, Macedimque attollite nomen, 
Magnus Alexander te condidit, illa Seleucum 
Nuncupat : ingenitus n uus fuit anchora fignum : 
Qualit junta ſolet generis nota certa: per omnem 
Nam ſobolis ſeriem nativa cucurrit imago (1). 


(1) Auſen. de clar. ui | 
Vor, VIII. 111 Fu: 
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ſpeak of ſeveral other dreams, prodigies, reſponſes of oraclex, 
Sc. portending to Seleucus ſome extraordinary riſe and good 
fortune ; but the eminent parts he brought with him into the 
world, joined to a great ſweetneſs of temper, to an obliging 
behaviour, and a no leſs gallant than prudent conduct, were 
the ſureſt prognoſtics of his future greatneſs. He ſerved un- 
der Al:xander from his tender years, attended him in his 
expedition into Aa, and was by him honoured with the chicf 
command of the elephants, a commiſſion of great truſt and 
reputation. After the death of that conqueror, Perdiccas, 
whom the officers had unanimouſly appointed regent of the 
empire, put him at the head of the cavalry of the allies; in 
which command he acquitted himſelf with ſuch reputation, that 
Antipater, who ſucceeded Perdiccas in the regency, raiſed 
him to the government of Babylan and its territory. In this 
poſt he was tempted, by the example of the other captains 


Babylon. of Alexander, who aſpired to the ſupreme power in their 


reſpective allotments, to betray his truſt, and entertain 
thoughts of ſetting up for himſelf ;z whence, when Eumenes, 


Aire to on his march into Suſiana, preſſed him to join the governors 


the ſove- 


of the upper provinces againſt Antigonus, who had openly re- 


reign pow- Volted, he not only refuſed to lend them any affiſtance, but 
er in hiigo- even attempted to deſtroy both Eumenes and his army, by 
verament. cutting the ſluices of the Euphrates, and laying the whole 


plain where they were encamped under water. Eumenet, 
however, tho' thus ſurprized, gained an eminence with his 
troops, before the waters roſe to any height, and the next 
day, by diverting their courſe, found means to eſcape the dan- 
ger, without the loſs of a ſingle man. Seleucus, finding 
this ſtratagem prove unſucceſsful, ſent emiſſaries under-hand 


But Appian, without taking any notice of this native mark, 25 
Auſenins ſtiles it, tells us, that Laodice was warned in a dream to 
deliver to her ſon the firſt ring ſhe ſhould find, and aſſured, that 
he ſhou'd reign in the country where the ring ſhould be loſt. In 
compliance with this admonition, Laodice, having ſome time 
after tound an iron ring, with the figure of an anchor engraved 
on it, gave it to her ſon Seleucus, who loſt it near the Eauphrate, 
where he afterwards reigned. The fame author adds, that 
Seleucur, on his march to Babylon, having ſtumbled againſt 2 
ſtone, and cauſed it immediately, out of a ſuperſtitious obſer- 
vance, to be dug up, found under it, deep in the ground, 2 
ſmall anchor; and hence the cuſtom among the Selexcide of Hria 
to uſe an anchor on their ſeals (2). | 


(2) Apiar in Syriac. 
into 
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into Eumenes's camp, ſoliciting, with mighty promiſes, the Ar- 
graſpides and Antigenes their leader, to abandon Eumenes and 

come over to him; but not being able to prevail with them 

upon any terms whatſoever, he made a truce with Eumenes, 

granting him a free paſſage thro* his province. However, 

he ſent an expreſs at the fame time to Antigonus in Meſepota- 

nia, adviſing him to come with all poſſible expedition, and 

fall upon Eumenes, before he was joined by the governors of 

the upper Aſia e; for as Eumenes was unalterably attached 

to the intereſt of the kings, and withal the beſt general and 

greateſt ſtateſmen Alexander had left behind him, Seleucus, 

z well as the other governors, who were prompted by their 

ambition to uſurp the ſovereign power in their governments, 

were under no ſmall apprehenſion of his ſuperior merit and 

genius. Antigonus followed the reaſonable advice of his friend 

Seleucus, and, being attended in his expedition againſt Eune- 

ws with the great ſucceſs we have related above , he return- 

ed to Babylon, where Seleucus received him With rich pre- 

ſents, and, at a vaſt charge, feaſted his whole army. But alli out 
when Antigonus demanded an account of the revenues of his ie An- 
government, he told him in plain terms, That he was not tigenus, 
accountable to any-body for the revenues of a province, which ard flies ts 
the Macedonians had beſtowed upon him, as a reward for his Egypt. 
lervices ia Alexander's life-time. This blunt anſwer occaſioned 

a miſunderſtanding between him and Autigonus, who, as the 

breach grew daily wider and wider, waited only for an oppor- 

tunity of cutting off this new rival, as he had already treated 

others, whoſe abilities gave him umbrage ; but Seleucus, 
lulpecting his deſign, ſtole away with fifty horſe only, and 

put himſelf under the protection of Ptelemy governor of E- 

735þt, whoſe kindneſs and courteous behaviour, towards al! | 
"ho fled to him for ſhelter, was every-where cried up. Au- 

ginus, when informed of his flight, expreſſed great joy, be- 

"2 thereby put in poſſeſſion of a rich province without ſtrik- 

ug a blow, or being obliged to imbrue his hands, as he had 

e'olved to do, in the blood of his old friend and confede- 

tete? (B). Seleucu 


| Diopos. Sicut. I. xix. PLuT. in Eumen. Coan. Nee. in 
m. ejuſd. c. 7. d See before, p. 280, & ſeq. © Diobo A 
eur. APPIAN. & JysT 1. ibid. 


00 Diodorus tells us, that, upon the firſt news of the flight ©: 
Yelencus, the Cbaldeans foretold to Antigonus, that if Seleucus ſhould 
zet ſaſe into Egypt, he ſhould one day become Jord of all , ad 
mg, that if Arntigonus oppoſed him, he ſnould fall in a battle. 
to Hlereupon Artigonus one”: cngnen {ome horiemrn al "I; 

11 2 him, 
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Seleucus being got ſafe into Egypt, and received there th 
Ptolemy with all poſſible demonſtrations of kindneſs and friend- hi 
ſhip, repreſented ſo effectually to that prince, as de did alſo of 
to Lyſimachus and Caſſander, the formidable power and am- ſt 
bitious views of Antigenus, that he engaged them all three in a m 
league againſt him. This Artigonus apprehended, and thete- cc 
fore, to prevent them from entering into any meaſures pre- a 
judicial to his intereſt, ſent an embaſly to each of the three, ol 
with new aſſurances of his friendſhip ; but finding, by their þ 
anſwers and the high demands they made, that they were en- i 
tered into a confederacy againſt him, he began, without lo; hi 
of time, to make the neceſſary preparations againſt the im- t 
pending ftormf. This war, which put an end both to the 0 
life and reign of Antigonus, we have already deſcribed at ri 
length*, and therefore ſhall at preſent confine ourſelves to te 
that part alone which Seleucus acted in it. After the victory ci 
which Ptolemy gained over Demetrius at Gaza, Seleucus hav- 1 
ing obtained of the conqueror a thouſand foot, according to d 
Appian, eight hundred according to Diodorus, and two hun- ct 
dred horſe, took his rout towards Babylon, in order to at- $, 
tempt the recovery of that city. This undertaking was look- L 
ed upon as a deſperate enterprize, even by his friends, but, fe 
however, was attended with all the ſucceſs he could have re 
wiſhed for (C). On his arrival at Carrhe in Meſopotamia, fr 
he prevailed, partly by force, and partly by perſuaſion, on et 
the Macedonians who garifoned the place, to revolt from 
Antigonus, and join him. Being thus reinforced, he entered ju 
ir 
f Diopox. S1cvL. ibid. Prur. in Demet. Ar rIAx. in Sy- tr 
riac. Jus r ix. I. xv. dee before, p. 301, & ſeq. re 
him, enjo ning them to bring him back, with a deſign to put him 4 
to death; but Seu happily eſcaped the danger, which greatly he 
diſturbed Antigonus, though he had ever before lighted and ridi- ch 
culed ſuch predictions 3). 0 
(C) His friends, ſeeing the inconſiderable number of his forces. 7 
and, on the other hand, the great ſtrength of the enemy, did ail 4 
that lay in their power to Givert him from ſuch an attempt ; but le 
he, in order to encourage them, and redeem himſelf from their im- ul 
portunities, told them, in an harangue which he made to the ſol- m 
diery, that he was ſure of ſucceſs, fince” Apollo Branchides, wit th 
whom he had adviſed about the iſſue of this undertaking, had given te 
him the title of king, and Alexander, ſtarding by him in his fleep, hi 
had ſhewn him the enſigns of royalty, afſuriag him that he ſhouid m 
be honoured with them in due time (4). th 


{3) Dioder, Sicul. I. xix. (4) Diedor. Sicul. ibid. i 
the 
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the territories of Babylon, where great numbers of the inha- 
bitants, his antient ſubjects, flocked to him from all parts, 
offering him their ſervice, and deelaring themſelves ready to 
ſtand by him, at the expence of their lives and fortunes, A- 
mong others, one Polyarchus, who bore an office in the city, 
came over to him at the head of a thouſand men compleatly 
armed. Seleucus had governed that province, for the ſpace 
of four years, with great mildneſs and moderation, carrying 
himſelf in the moſt obliging manner to all, in order to gain 
the good-will of the people, and thereby ſecure an interelt to 
himſelf, if at any time he ſhould have occaſion to contend for 
the ſovereign power. On the other hand, Antigonus, who was 
of a moroſe and ſurly temper, had, with his unſeaſonable ſeve- 
rity, ſo eſtranged the minds of all, that he was univerſally de- 
teſted. No wonder then, that, as Seleucus approached the 
city, the inhabitants went out to meet him, welcoming him 
and his ſmall army with loud acclamations, and all poſſible 
demonſtrations of joy. Thoſe who favoured Antigonus, per- 
ceiving the general and irreſiſtible inclination of the people to 
Seleucus, retired into the caſtle, which was defended by one 
Diphilus ; but as Seleucus was maſter of the city, and the af- 
ſections of the people, he ſoon poſſeſſed himſelf of the fort- 
refs, and there found, to his inexpreſſible joy, his children, 
friends, and domeſtics, whom Antigonus had detained priſon- 
ers ever ſince his flight into Egypt k. 

Seleucus, being now maſter both of the city and caſtle, 
judged it neceſſary to raiſe what forces he could, not doubt- 
ing but Antigonus would ſoon ſend an army to drive him 
from theſe acquiſitions. Accordingly, while he was buſy in 
recruiting his army, and diſciplining his new-raiſed troops, 
news was brought him, that Nicanor, governor of Media un- 
der Antigonus, was advancing full march againſt him, at the 
head of ten thouſand foot and ſeven thouſand horſe. Upon 
this intelligence Seleucus went out to meet him with three 
thouſand foot and four hundred horſe only, and, patling the 
Tigris, concealed his men, as the enemy drew near, in the 
tens hard by the 1iver, with a deſign to fall upon Nicansy at 
unawares, who not having had any intelligence of Seleucus's 
march, encamped in a diſadvantageous poſt, where he was 
the following night ſurpriſed, and his army with great ſlaugu- 
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ter put to the rout. Nicanor had the good fortune to make Defears 


his eſcape; but Evager, who commanded under him, and 


N1canor, 


moſt of the chief officers, were killed on the ſpot. Such of ard reco- 


the ſoldiers as outlived the ſlaughter, declared for Seleucus, 
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which enabled him to purſue his conqueſts, and reduce in a 
ſhort time all Media and Suſiana, with many of the adjacent 
provinces. Having, by this victory, eſtabliſhed his intereſt 
and power in Bavyion, he daily improved them by the cle- 
mency of his government, and by his juitice, equity, and 
humanity to all his ſubjects, to ſuch a degree, that, from ſo 
low a beginning, he became, in a few years, the greateſt and 
moſt powerful of all Alexander's ſucceſſors *. 
FROM this retaking of Babylon by Seleucus, commences 
the famous æra of the Seleucidæ, made uſe of all over the 
euſt by Jews, Chriſtians, and Mohammedans, The Fews 
fiile it the ara of cantrads, becauſe they were obliged, when 
ſubject to the Fyre- le cedoni n princes, to uſe it in all their 
contracts, and other civil writings. This method of comput- 
ing their years they followed till the tenth century of the 
Chriftian tra, when, upon their being obliged to remove in- 
to the weſtern countries, the v learned of the Chriſtian chro- 
nologers of tholc parts to compute hy the years of the crea- 
tion. The ſame ra is called by the Arabians Tarie dehil- 
tarnain, that is, the æta of the twa-borned ;, which appella- 
tion ſome derive from Alexander, who, in the Coran, and o- 
ther Arabic books, is frequently called the #w9-horned, pro- 
bably becauſe he affected to be the ſon of Jupiter Hammes, 
whom the heathens repreſented with two rams horns on his 
head. But this æra has no relation to Alexander, though by 
ſome ignorantly derived from him, and alſo called by his 
name; for Alexander was dead twelve years before Seleucus 
reco: eres Bal len, from which recovery the æra of the Se- 
leucidæ commenced. Others therefore, with better grounds, 
derive the Arabic name Taric delilkarnain from Seleucus, 
who, as Apbian informs us, was a perſon of fuch extraor- 
dinary ſtrenzth, that, ſeizing a bull by his horns, he could 
ſtop him ſhort in his full career; and therefore the ſtatuaries 
efuatly repreſented him with two bulls horns on his head, 
which, without all d6ubt, gave riſe © the ebove-mentioard 
denomination, that æra taking its origin from him, and not 
from Alexander. In the two books of the Maccabees it is called 
the ara of the kingdom of the Grreeks k, and they both uſe it in 
their dates, with this difference, however, that the firſt book 
begins the years of this zra from the ſpring, and the other 
from the autumn following (D). Anti gonui 


* Diopor. SicuL. I. xix. APPIAN. in Syriac. p. 121, Ar 
PIAN. in Sy riac p. 201. k Maccas.l. i. c. 1. ver. 10. 


(D) The Syrians, Arabians, Jexvs, and all others who antient'y 
computed, or ſtill compute (for it is ſtill in uſe among the eaſtern 
| nations) 
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Antigonns, receiving an account from Nicanor of the ſuc- 
ceſs of Seleucus in the eaſt, ſent his fon Demetrius with an 
amy to Babylon, to drive him from that city, and diſpoſſeſs 
him of the provinces which he had lately ferzed, while he 
himſelf advanced to the coaſts of Aſia Minor, to defeat the 
deſigns of the confederate p. inces, whoſe power began to be 
formidable in thoſe parts. Demetrius, purſuant to his father's 
directions, having, with all poffivle expedition, aſſembled 
his forces at Damaſcus, marched from thence to Babylon, at 
the head of five thouſand Macedonian foot, ten thouſand mer- 
cenaries, and four thouſand horic. His march was fo expe- 
ditious, that, paſſing the Euphrates, he inveſted Babylon be- 
fore the enemy had notice of his departure from Damaſcus. 
Seleucus himſelf was then in Media, and Patrictes, whom he 
had intruſted with the government of the place, no-ways in 
condition to make head againſt ſv powerful an enemy. The Demetrias 
wiſe governor therefore, inſtead of ſacrificing the few troops regains 
he had under his command to no purpoſe, retired with them Babyloa. 
into the fens and marſhes, ordering the citizens to follow him 
with their moſt valuable effects, and abandon the city to the 
enemy. Demetrius finding the city deſerted, laid ſiege to 
the two caſtles, which ſtood on the two oppoſite banks of the 
Euphrates, and had been well gariſoned by Patrocles before 
lis retreat. However, one of theſe Demetrius took, and 
placed in it a gariſon of ſeven thouſand men; but not being 
able to maſter the other, before the time was expired in which 
his father had appointed him to return with his troops into 
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nations) by this æra, began it from the autumn, excepting the 
author of the firſt book of the Maccabees, who begins it from the pre- 
ceding ſpring, and Pralemy of Alexandria, who, in his great Hu- 
axis, places the beginning of this æra in the ſpring of the year 
oliowing. Ptolemy did not reckon Seleucus thoroughly ſettled in 
the poſſeſſion of Babylon till Demetrius made his retreat from 
thence ; and this retreat happening in the ſpring of the following 
rear, from that ſeaſon he reckoned the years of the Seleucidæ. 
Some writers date the beginning of Se/eucus's reign from his reco- 
vering of Babylon, when this æra began. Others from the partition 
which was made twelve years after, upon the death of Antigonus 
and defeat of Demetrius, in the battle of Ip/us: ſo that, according 
'0 ſome, he reigned twenty, according to others thirty two years ; 
lor he died twenty years after that battle, and thirty two after the 
recovery of Babylon. We have followed Euſebius and the learned 
Uber, who compute the years of his reign from his recovering of 


Babylon (5). 
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} (5) Vide Eaſeb. in Chron. 
45. 
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Ajia Minor, he left Archelaus, one of his principal officers, 

But ahan. With a thouſand horſe, and five thouſand foot, to purſue the 

dons it a. ſiege, and, with the reſt of the troops, marched to the aſ- 

gain, ſiſtance of his father in Aſia Minor. Before his departure, 

he allowed his ſoldiers to plunder the city, which proved very 

detrimental to his father's affairs, and greatly attached the in- 

habitants to Seleucus, even thoſe who till that time had ſtood 

up for Antigonus ; for they all looked upon this act of depre- 

dation as a tacit declaration of his having intirely abandoned 

them, ſince he would never have treated them as enemies, if 

he had looked upon them any longer as ſubjects ; they there- 

fore all unanimouſly declared for Seleucus, who, on his return 

to Babylon, after the retreat of Demetrius, without much a- 

do, drove out the few troops he had left in the city, recover- 

The auths- eq the caſtle which he had gariſoned, and thenceforth ſettled 

ry of Se- his authority in thoſe parts upon ſo firm a foundation, that it 

7 nr" could never after be ſhaken . From this year the Babylani- 

— hay ans, as appears from Ptolemy of Alexandria's ſyntaxis, date 

Tien. the æra of the kingdom of the Seleucide, though all other 

nations place its commencement in the autumn of the pre- 
ceding year. 

AND now Seleucus, ſeeing himſelf in quiet poſſeſſion of 
Babylon and its territory, advanced at the head of a conſider- 
able army into Media, where he engaged, and flew with his 
own hand, Nicanor, or, as others call him, Nicator, whom 
Extends Antigonus had ſent againſt him. Having reduced all Madia, 
bis con: he purſued his march into Perſia, Badtria, Hyrcama, &c. 
queſts inte ſubjecting to his new empire theſe, and all the other provin- 
Media, ces on this fide the Indus, which had been formerly con- 
—_— quered by Alexander . From theſe conqueſts, and not from 
2 * Nicanor or Nicator, whom he flew, he took the ſurname of 

: Nicator, as Appian and Ammianus Marcellinus inform us . 
Takes the In the mean time Antigonus and Demetrius having aſſumed 
title of the title of kings, Seleucus, not to be behind-hand with them, 
king. took the ſame, ſtiling himſelf king of Babylon and Media. 

S leucus was now maſter of all the countries between the 

Inrvades Euphrates and the Indus, but not of thoſe large provinces 
India. which lay beyond the latter of theſe rivers, and had fallen to 
his ſhare in the general partition. He was at this time 

cloſely united in point of intereſt with Ptolemy, Caſſander, 

and Lv/imachus ; the forces of Antiganus were divided into 

ſeveral diſtant bodies, and Demetrius was employed in the 


i DroDoR. SicuL. ibid. PLuT. in Demet. W DiopoR. S1- 
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ſege of Rhodes. Having therefore no enemy to fear on this 
fide the Indus, he reſolved to crols that river, and, by a 
ſudden irruption, make himſclf maſter of thoſe vaſt provin- 


ces which were known by the name of India. Theſe Alex- 
ander had formerly ſubdued ; but, after his death, while his 
ſucceſſors were engaged in mutual wars with cach other, one 
gandrocsttus, or, as others call him, Androcottus, an Indi- 
in of mean extraction, under the ſpecious pretence of deli- 
rering his country from the tyranny of foreigners, had raiſed 
a powerful army, and, having driven out the Macedonians, 
ſeized the Indian provinces for himſelf. To recover theſe 
provinces Seleucus marched over the Iadus; but finding that 
Jandrocottus had made himſelf abſolute maſter of all India, 
and, from the ſeveral provinces of it, drawn into the field 
an army of fix hundred thouſand men, with a prodigious 
number of elephants, he did not judge it adviſeable to pro- 
roke ſo great a power, and therefore entering into a treaty 


country, provided Sandrocettxs furniſhed him with five hun- 


tred elephants ; which propoſal the Indian prince willingly *© 


441 


Concludes a 
2 . ace with 
with him, he agreed to renounce all his pretenſions to that / 3 
us, and 
relds to 


zzrecing to, a peace was concluded between them o. Selcu- all In- 


as having thus ſettled matters in India, marched back into a 


the weſt againſt Anti gonus; and the ablolute neceſſity he was 
under of engaging in this war, was what haſtened the peace 
wth Sandrocottus; for Caſſander finding himſelf reduced to 
great ſtraits by Demetrius, and not being able to obtain 2 
peace but upon terms of ſurrendering himſelf, without re- 
ſerve to the will and pleaſure of Antigonus, agreed with Ly- 
fmachus, who was in no better condition than himſelf, to 
ſend embaſſadors to Seleucus and Ptolemy, and by repretenting 
to them the ſituation of affairs, the ambitious views and ex- 
orbitant power of Antigenus, prevail upon them to enter in- 
to an alliance againſt him, as a common enemy. The al- 
lance was ſoon concluded, for they were all under no ſmall 
apprehenſion of the over-grown power of Antironus and his 
fon Demetrius, who had already driven both Caf/arder and 
Ptolemy out of all the places they poſſeſſed in Greece. This con- 
ſederacy induced Scleucus to haften a peace with the kingof Ju- 
lia, and march back into A//yria, to provide there for the war ?, 
which was carricd on with great vigour the fult year by Caj- 


ſander in Europe and Lyſemachas in fra, while Scleucus and 


Ptolemy were railing forces in their eſpective dominions, 


*JusTin,. I. xv. c. 4. Arr. in Syriae. p. 127, 123. 
STRABO. I. v. p. 724. Pur. in Alexand. 11D GR, 31 
cur. L xx. JuzTrv;.:þ::xv, C4: Fier. i Det. 
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with a deſign to come againſt Antigonus with their whole 
ſtrength, and put all to the iſſue of a general engagement. 
Accordingly, in the beginning of the next ſummer, Seleucus 
having drawn together at Babylon twenty thouſand foot, 
twelve thouſand horſe, and four hundred and eighty elephants, 
with an hundred chariots armed with ſcythes, advanced into 
Cappadocia and after joining the forces of the confederate 
princes purſued his march into Phrygia, where he met Anti- 
gonus and Demetrius near the city of Ipſus. The confederate 
army was commanded by Seleucus and Lyſimachus, and con- 
ſiſted of ſfixty-four thouſand foot, ten thouſand five hundred 
horſe, four hundred and eighty elephants, with an hundred 
and twenty chariots armed with ſcythes. The enemies forces, 
amounting to ſeventy thouſand foot, ten thouſand horſe, and 
ſeventy-five elephants, were commanded by Antigonus and 
Demetrius, who, as we have already related, behaved on this 
occaſion with the utmoſt bravery ; but their army being in- 
The bawle tirely defeated, and Antigonus killed, Demetrius was forced 
ef Ipſus. fo ſave himſelf by flight, being attended only with five thou- 
ſand foot and four hundred horſe, the poor remains of ſe- 
venty thouſand men he had under his command at the begin- 
ning of the engagement 4. 

AFTER this battle, the particulars whereof we have alrea- 
dy related at length”, the four confederate princes divided 
the dominions of Antigonus among themſelves, adding them 
to what they enjoyed before; but, before this diviſion, Seleucus 
marching into the upper Syria, made himſelf maſter of that 

Antioch rich province, and there built on the river Orontes the city 
built by of Antioch, which ſoon became, and continued to be for ma- 
Seleucus. ny ages, the metropolis of the eaſt; for not only the Syrian 
3 kings, but afterwards the Roman gevernors, who preſided 
4 * over the affairs of the eaſtern provinces, choſe it for the uſual 
2699. | f their reſidence: and, in the Chriſtian ti 
Before place of their reli ; „in the Chri/tian times, it was 
Chrift, the ſee of the chief patriarch of Mia. It ſtood on the Oron- 
300. tes, about twenty miles from the place where that river emp- 
ties itſelf into the Mediterranean, being equally diſtant from 
Conſtantinople and Alexandria in Egypt, that is, ſeven hun- 


dred miles from eachſ. Seleucus called it Antioch, either 


from his father's name, as Malela, Cedreuus, and the empe- 
tor Julian inform us, or from that of his ſon, as Strabs, 


1 Arran. I. vii. PLUT. in Pyrrho. Ar iA. in Syriac. p. 


122. * See before, p 302. & ſeg. ' Jonannes ANTIOCHENUS, 
ALL & BaupkanD, Geogr. de Antioch. Mag. 
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Appian, and Trogus infinuate *, or perhaps from both. He 
built ſixteen other cities bearing the ſame name, whereof 
one, ſituate in Piſidia, is mentioned in ſcripture » ; 
but Antioch on the Orontes eclipſed all the others, being 
by far the moſt famous of the many cities Seleucus built. 
Antigonus, not long before, had founded a city in that 
neighbourhood, which, from his own name, he called Anti- 


gona, and had deſigned for the capital of his empire. This 


city Seleucus razed to the ground, employing the materials ts 
build, and tranſplanting the inhabitants to people, his new 
metropolis (E). Beſides Antioch, Seleucus built in the ſame 

| country 


jut in, ubi ſupra. STRABO. I. xvi. p. 750. Arian. ubi ſupra. 
v ACTS. Xiii. 14. 


(E) Johannes Malela, a native of Antioch, tells us in his chro- 
nicle, that Seleucus coming to Iapolit, a city in the hilly country of 
Silipbum, offered there, on the firſt of the month Artemifium, a ſa · 
crihce to Jupiter the Thunderer, in a chapel ſaid to have been antt- 
ently built by Perſeus the fon of Danae. From Jopolis he advanced 
to Antigonia, and there offering a ſacrifice to Jupiter, on an altar 
newly built by Aztigonas, he, together with Amphion the prieſt, 
begged Jupiter to ſhew him, by ſome fign, whether he ſhauld in - 
habit Autigonia, calling it by ſome other name, or build a new city 
in another place. They had ſcarce ended their prayer, when an 
eagle ſnatching up a piece of fleſh from the altar, dropt it near the 
hill of Siliphum. Hereupon Seleucus on that ſpot, where antiently 
ſtood a town called Botzia, laid the foundation of his new city, on 
the twenty ſecond day of the month Artemiſium, that is, of our 
May. At a ſmall diſtance from the city he built a magnificent tem- 
ple in honour of Jupiter Botzius. Theſe and many ſuch things we 
read in Fohannes Malela concerning the origin of Antioch. This 
metropolis of Syria was afterwards known by the name of Tetrapo- 
lis, being divided, as it were, into four cities, each of them havin 
its proper wall, beſides a common one, which incloſed them all. 
The firſt of theſe cities or quarters was built by Seleucus Nicator ; 
the ſecond by thoſe who flocked thither on its being made the ca- 
pital of the Syro- Macedonian empire; the third by Seleucus Callini- 
car, and the fourth by Antiochus Epiphanes (5). The place where 
it ſtood was very ſubje& to earthquakes, by which it ſuffered great- 
ly, and was often in danger of being intirely overwheimed; how- 
ever, it continued to be, as Plixy calls it, the queen of the eaſt, 
for the ſpace of fixteen hundred years, till it was taken in 1262, 
and utterly deſtroyed by Bibaris ſultan of Egypt (6). The walls of 
enen quarter, as well as thoſe which ſurrounded the whole, are 


5] Serabo. I. xvi. 3. 759. (6) Golii nate ad Ag aganum, p. 
291. 
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country ſeveral other cities, whereof three were more remar- 
kable than the reſt. One of theſe he called Seleucia (F) from 


ſtill remaining; but as the houſes are entirely deſtroyed, thoſe four 
quarters look like ſo many incloſed fields (7). It is now a ſmall 
and contemptible villages known by the name of Anthakia, and 
remarkable for nothing but its ruins. Aleppo is become, in its ſtead, 
the metropolis of thoſe eaftern parts, the patriarchal fee, which 
once adorned it, being tranſlated to Damaſcus. 

Daphne, mentioned in the fecond book of the Maccabess (8), 
was reckoned one of the ſuburbs of Antioch, tho' four or five miles 
diſtant from it. There Se/eucu: planted a grove ten miles in eom- 
paſs, and in the middle of the grove built a temple, which he con- 
ſecrated to Apollo and Diana, making the whole an aſylum. Thi- 
ther the Antiochians reſorted for their pleaſures and diverſions, as 
the Romans did to Baie, and the Alexandrians to Canopus, As per- 
ſons of all ranks and conditions flocked to this delicious place, in 
proceſs of time Apollo and Diana gave room to Venn and Bacchus, 
whereby it became ſo infamous, that Daphnicis moribus wivere, to 
live after the manner of Daphne, was uſed as a proverb, to expreſs 
a moſt voluptuous and diffolute way of living. Such as had any 
regard for their reputation, avoided Daphne as they did the public 
ſtews, it being frequented only by young debauchees and women of 
profeſſed incontinency ; inſomuch, that when Caffius the Roman ge 
neral came to Antioch, the very next day after his arrival, he took 
care to forbid, by a public proclamation, and under the ſevereſt 

alties, any of his ſoldiers to enter, or even go near, that place, 
el they ſhould be corrupted by the horrid abominations practiſed 
there by the natives (9). It was ſo remarkable a place, that to 
diftinguiſh Antioch, near which it lay, from other cities elſe where 
bearing the ſame name, the former was commonly called Antioch 
near Daphne (10). 

(F) Johannes Malela tells us, that on the twenty-third day of our 
April, while Seleucus was ſacrificing to Fupiter on mount Caftus, and 
conſulting him concerning a proper place to build a city in, an ea- 
gle ſnatching from the altar part of the ſacrifice, flew towards the 
ſea, and dropt it in a ſea- town of Pieria, not far from Palzojolir, 
a ſmall city, built in former ages by Sy-zs the ſon of AZenor. Here- 
upon Seleucus laid immediately the foundations of a great city on 
that ſpot, and called it from his own name Seleucia. Others tell 
us, that he was induced to build a city in that place, not by an ea- 
gle, but by a flaſh of lightning; whence lightning was ever after 
adored there as a deity, and honoured with hymns and prayers by 


(7) Lei ibid, p. 280. (8) Maccab. I. ii. c. 4. ver 33. 
(9) Fide Chry/oft. ſer mon. in Bahi\/am martyrem. (10) Strabs l. 
xv. p. 719. | 
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his own name; another Apamea from his wife Apama, the 
of Artabazus the Perſian; and the third Laodicea 
from his mother Laodice. Apamea, and Seleucia ſtood on the 
ſame river with Antioch, the former above it, and the latter 
fifteen miles below it, and five from the place where that ri- 
ver falls into the ſea. Laadicea ſtood in the ſouthern part of 
the ſame country. From theſe four cities, that quarter of 
Syria, in which they ſtood was called Tetrapolts, or the doun- 
try of the four cities; which indeed was but an occaſional 
name, if we may ſo call it, the true name of that tract being 
Selencts, a name given it by Selexcus himſelf ; for Syria, un- 
der the kings of the Macedonian race, was divided into three 
parts, vix. Syria properly ſo called, Cælo-Syria or the Hol- 
low-Syria, and Syria Paleſtina. The firſt of theſe, called 
alſo the Upper Syria, contained Commagena, Cyrrheſtica, Se- 
leucts, and ſome other ſmall diſtricts, and extended from mount 
Amanus on the north, to mount Libanus on the ſouth. It 
was, in after - ages, called alſo Syria Antiochena. The ſecond 
reached from Libanus to Antilibanus, including the city of 
Damaſcus, and its large territory. As this tract conſiſted 
moſtly of deep vallies between high mountains, it was on this 
account called Czlo-Syria or the Hollow-Syria. Syria Paleſ- 
tina extended from Antil;banus to the confines of Egypt. The 
maritime parts of the two latter, lying between Aradus and 
Gaza, were known to the Greeks by the name of Phænice. 
Antigonus being killed in the battle of Ipſus, and the pow- 
er of Demetrius brought, by that dreadful overthrow, to a very 
low ebb, the confederate princes, having now no other e 


to fear, began to be jealous of each other. Lyſimachus, be- 


ing under no ſmall apprehenſion of the over-grown power ot 
Seleucus, entered into a ſeparate alliance with Ptolemy, taking 


to wife Ar/inoe one of his daughters, and marrying his ſon A- Sdeucus 


gathecles to another (G). This alliance gave umbrage to 


the inhabitants (11). Seleucus allowed the Fewws the ſame privileg- 
es and immunities in each of theſe new cities, as were enjoyed by 
the Greeks and Macedonians, eſpecially at Aatioch in Syria, where 
that people ſettled in ſuch numbers, that they poſſeſſed as conſide- 
rable a part of Antioch as their countrymen did of Alexandria. 

{G) Lyfimachus married the daughter, not of Prolemy Philadel- 

5s, as we read in Memmon( 12) ; but of Ptolemy the firſt, the fon 
of Lagus, and Eurydice, as Plutarch (13\, Tuſtin (14', Pauſanias 
(15), and even Memnon himſelf elſewhere informs us (16). 


| | (11) Appian. in Syriac. p. 125. (12) Menon. in excerpt. 


5. (13) Plat. in Demet. (14) Juſtin. I. xvii. . 2. & I. xv. 
c. 2. (15) Pauſan. in Atti c. p. 8. (16) Memmon. in extrept c 9. 
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Seleucus, who thereupon entered into a treaty with Demetrius, 
marrying Stratonice the daughter of that prince by Phila the 
fiſter of Caſſander. As Demetrius was at that time in a very 
low condition, he readily laid hold of Seleucus's propefal ; and 
failing from Greece, where he ſtill held ſome cities, conveyed 
the new bride, with the few ſhips he had then remaining, into 
Syria. In his paſſage thither he made a deſcent on Cilicia, 
which then belonged to Pliſtarchus the brother of Caſſander, 
the four kings having, in the general partition, beſtowed it 
upon him. Hereupon Plifarchus, leaving Cilicia, went to 
complain to Szleucus of the wrong done him, and to expoſtu- 
late with him for contracting an alliance with the common 
enemy, Without the conſent of the other kings, which he 
apprehended to be an infraction of the treaty. Demetrius, 
receiving intelligence of this journey, advanced directly to the 
city of Quinda, where the treaſures of the province, amount- 
ing to twelve hundred talents, were kept. Theſe he ſeized, 
and haſtening back te his fleet with the booty, ſailed to Oraſ- 
ſus, a maritime town of Syria, where he met Seleucus, and 
delivered to him his bride. After the two princes had ſpent 
feveral days there in nuptial rejoicings and mutual entertain- 
ments, Without arms or guards, Seleucus returned in great 
pomp and magnificence to Antioch, and Demetrius with his 
fleet to Cilicia, which he intirely reduced, and thereby con- 
fiderably increaſed his power in thoſe parts, being, after this 
acquiſition, maſter of all Cilicia, of the whole iſland of Cyprus, 
and of the two rich and ſtrong cities of Tyre and Sidon in 
Phanice u. 

Ir was highly impolitic in Seleucus, to permit a prince of 
an unbounded ambition, of extraordinary parts, and great 
Kill in military affairs, to ſettle at fo ſmall a diſtance from 
him, and uſurp from one of his allies a province ſo near his 
own dominions as Cilicia. His eyes, however, were opened 
at laſt, and growing jealous of ſuch a neighbour, he would 
fain have purchaſed Cilicia of him; but Demetrius rejecting 
the propoſal, Seleucus, to pick a quarrel with him, inſiſted 
upon his yielding up to him the cities of Tyre and Sidon, as 
belonging to Syria, of which he was king. Demetrius was 
fired at this demand, and in a great paſſion replied, That 
though he were to be vanquiſhed a thouſand times over, he 
would never purchaſe a ſon-in-law at ſo dear a rate; and im- 

mediately failed to both thoſe cities, reinforced the gariſons, 
and furniſhing them with all things neceſſary for a vigorous de- 
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fence, defeated, for the preſent, the deſigns of Seleucus, whoſe 
proceeding on this occaſion was generally blamed ; for as his 
dominions were of a vaſt extent, reaching from the river In- 
dus to the Mediterranean, every one judged it baſe and mean 
in him to diſturb his father-in-law, who was under a cloud of 
misfortunes, in the enjoyment of thoſe poor remains of his 
broken fortune v. But Seleucus, notwithſtanding theſe pub- 
lic murmurs, falling upon Cilicia, made himſelf maſter of 
that whole country, while, on the other hand, Lyſimachus 
reduced all the territories belonging to Demetrius in Afia, 
and Ptolemy made himſelf maſter of the iſland of Cyprus, 
and of the cities of Tyre and Sidon in Phanice. Thus was 
Demetrius, notwithſtanding his alliance with Seleucus, 
ſtripped by the confederate princes of the beſt part of his do- 
minions *. 

Demetrius being, by theſe loſſes, reduced ſo low as to give Selencia 
beleucus no further jealouſy, that prince undertook the building oz the Ti- 
of a new city, which he called from his own name Seleucia, gris baile. 
and made the metropolis of all the provinces of his empire 
beyond the Euphrates. It was placed on the weſtern fide of 
the Tigris, about forty miles from Babylon, over-againſt the 
place where at preſent the city of Bagdad ſtands. This new 
city ſoon became one of the moſt populous and flouriſhing in 
thoſe parts ; for the country near Babylon being laid under 
water, by the breaking down of the banks of the Euphrates, 
and the branch of that river which paſſed through the middle 
of the city, rendered innavigable, moſt of the inhabitants, 
forſaking their antient habitations, ſettled at Seleucia ; which 
Seleucus had not only made the place of his reſidence whenever 
he came into thoſe parts, but diſtinguiſhed it with many pri- 
vileges above all the other cities of the eaſt. By theſe means 
Babylon, ſoon after the building of Seleucia, was quite aban- 
doned, nothing remaining of that antient city but its walls. 
Pliny ?! tells us, that it was drained of its inhabitants, and 
brought to deſolation by the neighbourhood of Seleucia on the 
Tigris, which Seleucus Nicator, to uſe Pliny's words, built 
there for that purpoſe. Ferom, who flouriſhed in the fourth 
century of the Chriſtian zra, writes, that, in his time, Baby- 
lon was intirely ruined, the walls only being kept up by the 
Parthian kings, who had made the ſpace within a park for the 
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keeping of wild beafts * (H). On the other hand, Seleucia 
became ſo populous, that in Pliny's time, it had fix hundred 


thouſand 


a Hrenon T. Comment in Eſai. c. 14. 


H) The firſt after Jerom, who mentions Babylon, is one Ben- 
jamin, a Fewv of Tadela in Naar. This traveller, in his /tinerary, 
which he wrote about the middle of the twelfth century, tells us, 
that he was upon the ſpot where the city of Babylon ſtood, and 
that he ſaw only ſome ruins of Nebuchadnezzar's palace ſtill remain- 
ing, which no body ventured to viſit, by reaſon of the many ſer- 
pents and ſcorpions that infeſted the place (15). Texeira, in the 
account he gives us of his travels from India to Italy, tells us, that, 
m his time, there was ſcarce any thing remaining of this great and 
famous city, and that the place on which it ſtood was the leaſt fre- 
quented of any in all that country (16). Rawwolf, a German tra- 
veller, who viſited thoſe places in 1574, confirms what we read in 
the abovementioned writers. We ſhall quote his words: The 
village of Ego, ſays he, ſtands on the place, where formerly 
«© Babylon, the metropolis of Chaldea, ſtood. The harbour is a 
«+ quarter of a league off, whither thoſe uſe to reſort, who intend 
<< to travel by land to the famous city of Bagdad, which lies about 
4% a day and a half's diſtance to the eaſt on the river Tigris. This 
« country is ſo dry and barren, that it cannot be tilled, and fo 
% bare, that I ſhould have doubted very much, whether this power- 
ful and potent city (which was the moſt ſtately and famous one 
<< of the world, fituated in the pleafant and fruitful country of Si- 
« zar}) ſtood in that place, if I had not known it by its ſituation, 
and ſeveral antiquities ftill to be ſeen in that neighbourhood ; 
* firſt by the old bridge which was laid over the Expbrates, whereof 
there are ſome arches ſtill remaining, built of burnt brick, and 
« wonderfully ftrong.— Juſt before the village of Elugo is the hill, 
<< whereon the caſtle ſtood : and you may ſtill ſee the ruins of its 
«« fortifications. At a ſmall diſtance from the caſtle ſtood the 
« tower of Babylon. This we fee ſtill, and it is half a league in 
diameter, but ſo ruined and full of venomous reptiles, that no 
„ body dares come within half a mile of it, except in two months 
„ of the winter, when the inſets keep within their holes. Among 


* theſe reptiles there are ſome called in the Perfian tongue Eglo, 


„ bigger than our lizards, very poiſonous, Sec. (17). All this 
ſhews how: fully the predictions of the prophet Jaiab relat- 
ing to this place have beea accompliſhed. His words are as 
follow; Aud Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the 
Chaldees excellency, ſpall be as wchen God overthrew Sodom and Go- 
morrha ; it all never be inhabited, neither fhall it be dwelt in from 
generation tc generation 3 neither ſhall the Arabian pitch te.t there, 


(t5) Benjamin. Itiner. p, 76. (16) Texeira c. 8. (17) See 
Rays edition f theſe travels in Engl, pert ii. chap. 7. 
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thoufand inhabitants, and far excelled all the other cities of 
the caſt *. 2 Seleucia, Seleucus built ſeveral other cities, 44 


faxteen er 
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neither ſhall the ſhepherds make their folds there ; but wild beafts of 
the deſert ſhall be there, and their houſe ſhall be full of doleful crea- 
tures, and owls ſhall dwell there, and fatyrs ſhall dance there, and 
the wild beafts of the iſland Sall cry in their deſolate houſes, and dra- 
gens in their pleaſant pableces, and her time is near to come, and her 
days ſhall not be prolonged (18). Thus far I/aiah ; and, befide» 
him, ſeveral other prophets have utrered prophecies to the ſame 
purpoſe, foretelling the utter deſtruction of Babylon. Tis true, 
that Lacan (19), Philoftratus ' 20), and others, mention the city of 
Babylon as ſtill ſtanding and flouriſhing in their time; but thoſe au- 
thors, and all others who ſpeak of Babylon as a city till remain- 
ing after the time of Szleucus Nicator, are to be underſtood of Se- 
lexcia on the Tigris, and not of old Babylon on the Euphrates ; for 
that city becoming ſoon after it was built, the metropolis of the 
caſt, was called aſſo Babylon, as Pliny and Stephanus inform us (21. 
It was firſt called Seleucia lonia, or Seleucia in the province of 
Babylon, to diſtinguiſh it from ſeveral other cities in different pro- 
vinces bearing the ſame name. Afterwards it was known by the 
name of Babylonia, and at length by that of Babylon 22). That 
Lucan by Babylon in the place abovementioned means Seleucia, is 
very plain ; for the poet ſpeaks there of the metropolis of the 
Parthian kingdom, where the trophies of Craſſus were hung up af- 
ter the defeat of the Romans at Carrbe ; which can be underitood 
only of the Seleucian Babylon, that city, and not the old Babylon, 
being the ſeat of the Parthian kings. The ſame author, ſpeaking 
in another place of Babylon (23), deſcribes it as ſurrounded by the 
Tigris ; which plainly ſhews, that by Babylon he meant Seleucia or 
the new Babylon ; for that city, and not the old Babylon, ſtood on 
the Tigris, as every one knows. As for Philoftratus, he miſtook 
Babylon, and therefore 
gives us the ſame deſcription of it, which Herodotus, Diodorus Si- 
calus, Strabo and others give of old Babylon ; but this is not the 
only blunder Philoftratus is guilty of in his account, or rather 
romance, of Apollonizs Thyanzus. As Babylon was drained of its 
inhabitants by Seleucia, ſo was Selencia in proceſs of time by Ceſe- 
ben and Almadayan, and theſe two again by Bagdad. This laſt 
city was firſt built in the ſame place where Seleucia or new Babylon 
Rood, which without all doubt, gave riſe to the common error, that 


| Bagdad ſtands on the ruins of old Babylon. In the year of the 


(18) J. . xiii. ver 19—22. (19) Lucan. I. i. ver. 10. (o/ 
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ſixteen of which he called Antioch, from the name of his bro- 
ther Antiochus ; nine Seleucia, from his own name; fix Las- 
dicea, from his mother Laodice ; three Apamea, from Apama 
his ficſt wife; and one Stratonicea, from his laſt wife Strato- 
nice d. In theſe, as well as in the other cities he built, viz. 
Berea, Edeſſa, Pella, &c. he planted the Fews, allowing 
them moſt ample privileges ; and hence it was that they 
were diſperſed all over Syria and the Leſſer Aa. They had 
been ſettled in the eaſtern countries beyond the Euphrates, 
and multiplied there in great numbers, ever ſince the - 
rian and Babylonian captivities ; but Seleucus Nrcator was 
the firſt, as Joſephus informs us e, who granted them 
ſettlements in the provinces of Afia on this fide the Eu- 
rates. 

WHILE Seleucus was thus employed in building cities, De- 
metrius having, as he thought, ſettled his affairs in Greece, be- 
gan to make great preparations for the recovering of his fa- 
ther's dominions in Aa. With this view he raiſed an army 
of an hundred thouſand foot, and about twelve thouſand 
horſe, and fitted out a flcet of five hundred fail, which was 
the greateſt force that had been ſeen fince the time of Alex- 
ander. Theſe formidable preparations alarmed Ptolemy, Ly- 
fima-hus and Seleucus, who renewing their antient alliance for 


bAPPIAaN. in Syriac. p. 201. © JOSEPH. Antiq. I. xii. c. 
3. & contra ArrIAN. I. ii. Eusg s. in Chron. 


Ariſtian æra 754, Seleucia was reduced to ſuch a ſtate of deſolation, 
as to have nothing on the ſpot where it ſtood, but the cell of 2 
monk called Dad, and a garden adjoining to it, whence it was cal - 
led Bagdad; that is, in the language of the country, the garden of 
Dad. In this place Abu Jaafar Almanſur, caliph of the . 
not likeing Haſbemia, where his predeceſſor had reſided, built a new 
city, which has ever fiace been called from the place Bagdad. 
This he made the capital of his empire, raifing it upon the very 
foundations of Seleucia or new Babylon, on the welt fide of the 
Tigris; but not long after it was tranſlated to the other ſide, where 
:: till ſtands, that part which was built on the weft fide, being at 
preſent no more than the ſuburbs of it. It was, for many years, 
the capital of the Saracen empire, and is till a place of great 
note; but ſuch as take it for the antient Babylon, are greatly miſ- 
taken, that city ſtanding on the Euphrates, and Bagdad on the 
Tigris, about forty miles from it (24). 


(24) Tide Bochar. Geog. Sacr. part. i. I. i. c. 8. Gollii note 
ad Alfragar. p. 121, 122. Siouite deſcript. Pagdod. in Geog. 
Nubienſi. 
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their mutual defence againſt Demetrius as a common enemy, 
prevailed alſo upon Pyrrhus king of Epirus to join in the fame 
confederacy. Demetrius, not being able to withſtand fo 
many enemies, was, after many great loſſes, obliged to 
abandon the conqueſts he had made in Caria and Lydia, and 
march into the eaſt ; but Agathocles the fon of Lyſimachus 
following him cloſe in his march, reduced him to ſuch ſtraits 
for want of proviſions, that a ſickneſs ſpreading through his 
army, ſwept off great numbers of his men; and when he 
attempted with the ſmall remains of his troops, to paſs mount 
Taurus, he found all the paſſes guarded by the enemy, which 
obliged him to return to Tar/us in Cilicia, a city belonging to 
Seleucus, to whom he tranſmitted an account of the melan- 
choly ſituation of his affairs, intreating that prince, in a very 
moving manner, to afford him the neceſſary ſubſiſtance for 
himſelf and the remainder of his troops. Seleucus at firſt pi- 
tying his condition, ordered his lieutenants in thoſe parts to 
ſupply him and his army with all things neceſſary ; but after- 
wards, being put in mind of the valour and enterprizing ge- 
nius of this prince, inſtead of helping him, he reſolved upon 
his deſtruction ; and accordingly marching againſt him, re- 
duced him to ſuch - difficulties, as we have already related, 
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that he was obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. Seleucus Death of 
cauſed him to be conducted under a ftrong guard to the Sy- Demetri- 


rian Cherſoneſus, where he was detained priſoner till he died, us. 


but allowed the freedom of a park to hunt in, and plenti- Year of 
fully ſupplied with all things neceſſary both for the ſupport the Flood, 
and pleaſures of lifes. Upon his death Seleucus took poſſeſ- 2715: 


hon of whatever he held in Syria and Afa, and of both theſe 


kingdoms made, to uſe the expreſſion of Euſebius, one intire 
empire ©, 


Before 
Chriſt, 
4. 


A Few months after Demetrius, died alſo Ptolemy beter N 
ting of Egypt, ſo that now two only of all Alexander's cap- een Sc. 
tins ſurvived, viz. Lyſimachus and Seleucus. As they were Jeucus and 
now drawing near to the laſt period of their days, each of Lyſima- 
them being upwards of ſeventy, one would have thought chus. 


they ſhould have cloſed the ſcene of their life in the union 
which had ſubſiſted ſo long between them, for they had ever 
deen cloſely united, and, to the utmoſt of their power, ſup- 
potted each other ; but it happened quite otherwiſe, a war, 
which proved fatal to both, ſoon breaking out between them, 
en the following occaſion : Ly/imachus, after the marriage 
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of his ſon Agathocles with Lyſandra, one of Ptolemy's daugh- 

ters, married another of them called Ar/inoe himſelf, and had 

by her ſeveral children. Hereupon great emulation aroſe be- 

tween the two ſiſters, each of them friving to form a power- 

ful party in their favour againſt the death of Lyſimachus. As 

they were ſiſters by different mothers, for Lyſandra was the 

daughter of Eurydice, and Ar/inoe of Berenice, the diſagree- 

ment of their mothers greatly contributed to the heightening 

and fomenting of the contention between them. In the 

height of their emulation, Ptolemy Ceraunus, the brother of 

Ptolemy Philadelpbus, arrived at the court of Lyſimachas, and 

his arrival, as he was brother to Lyſandra by both parents, 

made Arfinoe apprehenſive, that his intereſt would prove too 

to the party of Lyſandra, and enable them to deſtroy 

her and her children at the death of Ly/imachus. To prevent 

this ſhe plotted the death of Agathocles, and effected it, by 
repreſenting him to her huſband as one who was 

conſpiracies againſt his life .and crown, which induced the 

old king to confine him to a caſtle, and there put him to 

death. Hereupon Lyſandra with her children, and Ptolemy 

Ceraunus her brother, took (; in the court of Seleucus, 

and prevailed upon him to make war upon Lyſimachus. Many 

of Lyfimachus's chief officers, even thoſe who had been moſt 

attached to his intereſt, were ſo much affected with the 

death of Agatbocles, under whoſe conduct they had gained 

many glorious victories, that they went over to Selewcus, and 

backed the remonſtrances of Ly/andra with their own com- 

plaints. Seleucus was eaſily perſuaded to engage in this war, 

being already ſufficiently inclined to it on other accounts; 

but before he imbarqued in ſo great an undertaking, he not 

Seleucus only to his fon Antiochus a conſiderable part of his 

yields bis empire, but alſo, by an unparallelled example, his favourite 

queen Scra- qucen Stratonice, The manner how this happened is thus re- 

cone > lated by Plutarch t, Appian®, and Valerius Maximus >. As 

bis fon Ai" Stratonice was the moſt beautiful woman of her age, Autie- 

, chus fell violently in love with her; but not daring to own 

55 the provin- bis paſſion, he ſilently languiſhed under it, and at length 

ce: of the fell dangerouſly ill. Eraſiſtratus, an eminent Greet phy- 

upper Alia ſician, who attended him, ſoon perceived that love was his 

diſtemper; but the difficulty was to diſcover the object of his 

flame: He therefore paſſed whole days in the apartment of 

his patient, and carefully watching the countenance of the 

prince when viſited by the ladies of the court, he obſerved, 
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that when Stratoaice came alone, or in company with Selen- 
cus, to make him a viſit, great alterations happened in his 
pulſe, in his countenance, in his behaviour, &:c. and that no- 
thing of this was ſeen when any other lady entered his room. 
From theſe infallible ſymptoms Erafifratrs plainly perceived, 
that Stratonice was the object of his paſſion; and the firſt time 
he was alone with the ſick prince after that diſcovery, he, with 
great dexterity, drew the ſecret from his own mouth. The 
prince owned his paſſion for Stratonice his mother-in-law, and 
declared that he had done all that lay in his power to vanquiſh 
it; that ke had a thouſand times had recourſe to every conſi- 
deration that could be repreſented to his thoughts in ſuch a 
conjuncture, particularly the reſpect which was due from 
him to a father and a —_—_— whom he was tenderly be- 
loved ; the ſhameful circumſtance of indulging a paſſion alto- 
gether unjuſtiſiable, and contrary to every maxim of decen- 
cy. and honour ; the folly of harbouring a deſire, which he 
never ought to gratify, &c. but that his reaſon, in its pre- 
ſent ſtate of diſtraction, being incapable of attending to any 
motives that could be ſuggeſted, he had reſolved to put an 
end, both to his ſhameful paſſion and unhappy life, by ab- 
ſtaining from all kind of food. Eraßſtratus, plainly ſeeing 
that the prince neither could nor would live, unleſs ſome wa 
were found out to apply the only remedy which was capable 
of curing him, for the bringing of this about thus managed 
the matter with great craft and dexterity. The firit time 
Selewcus inquired of him after his ſon's health, he put on all 
the aſſurance he could, and told him, That the prince's diſ- 
caſe was love, and that he was incurable, becauſe it was 
impoſſible for him to have the perſon he loved, and he could 
not live without her. Selaucus, ſurprized at this anſwer, 
aſked, Why his ſon could not have the perſon he loved ? 
Becauſe ſhe is my wife, replied the phyſician, aud I am not 
27 ed to yield her up to the embraces of another. How ! ſaid 
Seleucus, will Erafiftratus, my dear Eraſiſtratus refuſe to 
with. his wife to preſerve the life of a ſon I ſo tenderly love ? 
Is this the friendſhip you profeſs for me ? Nay then, anſwered 
the phyſician, make it your own caſe; if Antiochus were thus 
deſperately in love with Stratonice, would you part with her 
for the ſake of Antiochus ? would you take the counſel which 
you give me No certainly; and if you, who are a father, and 
bave all the tenderneſs imaginab 2 your ſon, would not part 
with your wife to ſave his life, can you expect ſuch a ſæ- 
criſice from any other? Ab! my dear friend, ſubjoined Seleu- 
cus, may the gods put the ſafety of the prince upon that iſſue ; 
I would part, not only with Stratonice, but my empire, to pre- 
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ſerve the life of Antiochus, my deareft Antiochus. In utter- 
ing theſe words he burſt out into a flood of tears; when E- 
rafiſtratus taking him by the hand, You have then no need, 
ſaid he, of any phyſician but yourſelf ; for the love of Strato- 
nice is the ſource of his diſtemper, and nothing can recover him 
but your yielding her up to him. Hereupon Seleucus having, 
without much ado, prevailed upon Stratonice to accept of a 
young prince for her huſband inſtead of an old king, the nup- 
tials were ſolemnized with the utmoſt pomp and magnih- 
cence ; after which Antiochus and Stratonice were crowned 
king and queen of Upper Aſia, Seleucus willingly reſigning 
to them all thoſe provinces . From this inceſtuous marriage 
ſprung all the kings of Syria, who lo tyrannically oppreſſed 
the Jewiſh nation in Fudah and Feruſalem, as we ſhall fee 
in the ſequel of this hiſtory (I). 

Seleucus being now eaſed of this inquietude, thought of 


merches a- nothing but marching againſt Ly/fmachus. Having therefore 


gainſt Ly 
famachus. 


drawn together a powerful army, he advanced at the head of 


it into Aſia Minor, where he eaſily reduced all the places be- 
lonzing to Lyſimachus, moſt of the governors coming over to 
him out of hatred to that prince, on account of the murder 
of his ſun Agathocles, who was the darling of the army (K). 

The 


£ Pro r. & APPlan, ibid. Lucian. de dea Syra. 


(I) The emperor Julian, ſurnamed the Apoftate, relates in a 
fragment of his writings, which is ſtill extant, that Antiochus could 
not, by any means, be prevailed upon to marry Stratonice till af- 
ter the death of his father; but herein he contradicts Plutarch, 
Appian, Valerius Maximus, Lucian, and all other writers (25). 
Some authors tell us, that Leptinas a mathematician, and not Era- 
fiftratus, diſcovered the ſecret paſſion of Antiochus. _ Erafiftatus 
was the grandſon of Ariffotle, by a daughter of that philoſopher, 
and, according to Pliny (26), a diſciple of Chryfppus, or, as Laer- 
tius will have it (27), of Theophraſtus. Againſt the followers of 
Erafiſtratus, known by the name of Erafiſtrateans, G wrote 
a book of phlebotomy, or opening the vein, which is ſtill extant. 
Plutarch places the marriage of Antiochus and Stratonice before 
the death of Demetrius ; but moſt other writers relate this adven- 
ture as happening at the time Se/eucus engaged in a war with Ly/i- 
machus ; and theſe, with the learned Uher, we have followed. 

(T) Amongſt theſe was the eunuch Phileterus, by birth a Pa- 
phlagonian, whom Lyfimachus had truſted with all his treaſures in 


(25) Julian. in Miſopogone. (26) Plin. I. xxix.c. 1. (27) 
Laertius in vita Theoph. 
Pergamus. 
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The city of Sardis was the only place that ſuſtained a ſiege, 

which was carried on by Seleucus with ſuch vigour, that the 
gariſon was ſoon obliged to capitulate, and ſurrender at diſ- 
| cretion, putting Seleucug in poſſeſſion of that important city, 
and of all the treaſures which Lyſimac hus had laid up there, 
as ina place of great ſafety. Lyſimachus, upon intelligence of 
| this invaſion, marched with all poffible expedition to the 
L Helleſpont, in order to check the progreſs of Seleucus, and 
having croſſed over into Aſia, met the enemy at a place cal- 
b led Curopedion in Phrygia. Both armies prepared for the en- 
gagment, being commanded by two generals, who, out of the 
> thirty-ſix left by Alexander, were the only two captains now 
; alive, and both ſeventy years old and upwards. The engage- 

ment was very bloody, and the victory long doubrful ; but at laſt 
a Ly/imachus, who had fought the whole time at the head of 
his troops with incredible bravery, being run through with 
a ſpear by one Malacon of Heraclea, and killed on the ſpot, Lyſima- 
his men betook themſelves to a precipitous flight, and left „ 1. 
Seleucus maſter of the field, and all their baggage. Thus * 
died Lyſimachus, after having ſeen the death of fifteen of his ff. 
children; and as he was, to uſe the expreſſion of Memnon, 
the laſt ſtone of his houſe to be pulled down, Seleucus, with- 
out oppoſition, made himſelf maſter of all his dominions; 
bet what gave him moſt pleaſure on this occaſion was, that 
he was now the only ſurvivor of all the captains of Alexan- 
der; and that, by the event of this battle, he was become, 
3 he ſtiled himſelf, the congueror of conquerors. This laſt 
victory, which he looked upon as the effect of a peculiar pro- 
vidence in his favour, gave him the beſt title to the name of 
Nicator or Conqueror, by which hiſtorians commonly diſtin- 
zuiſh him from other kings of the ſame name, who after- 


wards reigned in Syria b. 
b PoLY =wvus l. iv. c. ” JosTin. I. xvii. c. 1. ArrIAx. 


in Syriac. p. 128, 131. un. Excerpt. c. 9 Pa usa x. in 
Attic. p. 9. Ok os. I. iii. c. 23. Lucian. in 


Prrgamps. Theſe Phileterus ſeized, and making himſelf maſter 
of the city, offered to put Seleucus in poſſeſſion of both. Seleucus, 
not doubting of the fincerity of his offer, put off going to take 
poſſeſſion of the place, and Pbilet ærus improving this delay, raiſ- 
ed with the money troops, by which he maintained himſelf in 
the ſovereignty of Pergamus for the ſpace of twenty years, and 
X founded a new kingdom, as we ſhall relate in the hiſtory of that 
in country. Appian calls him anly prince or potentate of Pergamus 

(28); but in ſome antient medals we find him honoured with the 
F title of king (29). 


(28) Appian. in Syriac. p. 129. (29) Vide Huber. Golxii, . 
18 
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His triumph on this occafion did not laſt long ; for ſeven 
months after, as he was marching into Macedon, to take 
poſſeſfion of that kingdom, with a deſign to paſs the remain- 
der of his life in his native country, he was treacher 
flair by Ptolemy Ceraunts, on whom he had conferred innu- 
merable favours ; for he had received him into his court on 
his flight thither, and maintained him ſuitably to his rank : he 
had likewiſe taken him with him in this expedition, defigning, 
upon his finiſhing it with ſucceſs, to employ the ſame forces 
in reſtoring him to his father's kingdom ; but the baſe trai- 
tar, having no ſenfe of gratitude for theſe favours, conſpired 
againſt his benefaQor, and villainouſly murdered him in the 
following manner: Seleucus having croſſed the Helleſpont, in 
his way to Macedon, as he was purſuing his journey from 
thence to Lyſimachia, a city built by Lyſimachus, near the 
Iſthmus of the Thracian Cherſoneſus, he ſpiced an old altar 
ſtanding at a ſmall diſtance, on a very conſpicuous place; 
and being told that it was called Arges, he aſked many queſ- 
tions about it, whether it was ſo named from the Argonauts 
who.paffed that way in going with 7aſax to Colchos ; or from 
the Frgriv: who went to the ſiege roy; or from the ſhip 
Argos, which was caſt away in that neighbourhood ; or fi- 
nally, becaufe that was the country of the Atride, Aga- 
memnon and Menelaus ? What made him thus inquiſitive was, 

Selevens that he had been warned by an oracle to beware of Argos (L), 
murdered Which he had ever underſtood of the city of Argos in Pe 

byPtolemy ponneſus; but while he was thus inquiring about the origin of 
Ceraunus. that name, Ptolemy Ceraunus, who ftood behind him, ran 
Year of him through with his ſword, and before thoſe, who ſtood 
the Flood, round the king, recovered from the ſurprize and conſterna- 
5719. tion they were in, got, by the help of a ſwift horſe, into 


_— Lyfimackia, whence he foon returned to the army with a 
xy a cron on his head, and a ſtrong guard about him. The 


WY 3290s, being deſtitute of a general, and in the utmoſt con- 
fi ſio:, not only received the traitor, but ſaluted him king 
of Macedon, the ſoldiers, who had ſerved under Lyfimachus, 
looking upon him as the revenger of that prince's death; 
but providence did not ſuffer this and many other barbarous 


i Jusrix. I. Xxiv. c. 2. Mz wy. Excerpt. c. 15. 


(L) We are told, that the oracle was uttered in the ambiguous 
words of the following diſtich : 


N jugias Argos, fatum ſuperabis inigunm; 


Lin minus, ante diem tartara nigra petes. 


murders 
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Greci ſeventy-third, or, as F«/fin will 
have i , Phileterus, 479 — 
of £ „ with a great ſum of purchaſ- 
ed of Geraunus, ſent it to his ſon Antiochus, who, 
ce rdinary rere 
„ exeQing. on a magnificent I, which, 
from bis ſurname, called Wee m, hive ob. 
ſerves, that P L bus, Selencus, and Pto- 
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th olympiad; and that 
year of it, and Ly/imachus 
erauns did not die till the lat- 


it may be juſtly faid, that he diſtin- 
guithed himfelf above all the kings of his age by a very re- 
for juſtice, a great ſweetneſs of temper, and a 
for religiog, which endeared him to his peo- 
a taſte for. polite literature, and was a great en- 
rang, taking great pleaſure in the converſa- 
Ixdi this oceaſion it was, that Mega/thenes, by 
iding fame time in that country, and travelling over great 
part of 1t, gathered the materials for his hiſtory of India oM). 


Aua. de reb. Alex. Justin. ubi ſupra. 1 Ar- 
1a. in Syriac. p. 129. a Pol vs. I. ii. p. 128. & ib. p. 
188. © Vide Voss. de Hiſtoricis Grzcis. 


0 compoſed a hiſtory of the Indier; from the third 
book of which Clemens of Alexandria quotes a paſſage in the firſt 
book of his Srromata, where that author tells us, that whatever 


the antients have ſaid concerning nature, was taught them, not 


dy the Greets, but by Frdian Brachmans and the eros of Syria. 
Pliny and Solinas inform us, that Megafthene: lived in India to 
Vor. VIII. M m m | gather 


rater. 
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His triumph on this occaſion did not laſt long; for ſeven 
months after, as he was marchinig into Macedon, to take 
poſſeſſion of that kingdom, with a deſign to paſs the remain- 
der of his life in his native country, he was treacherouſly 
flain by Ptolemy Crraun''s, on whom he had conferred innu- 
merable favours ; for he had received him into his court on 
his flight th; ther, and maintained him ſuitably to his rank : he 
had likewiſe taken him with him in this expedition, defigning, 
upon his finiſhing it with ſucceſs, to employ the fame forces 
in reſtoring him to his tather's Kingdom; but the baſe trai- 
tar, having no ſenſe of gratitude tor cheſe favours, conſpired 
againſt his benefaCtor, and villainoufly murdered bim in the 
following manner: Seleucus having croſſed the Helleſpont, in 
his way to Macedon, as he was purſuing his journey from 
thence to Lima. -h:a, a city built by Lyſimachus, near the 
I/thmus of the Thracian Cherſoneſus, he ſpied an old altar 
itanding at a {mail diſtance, on a very conſpicuous place; 
and deing told that it was called Argos, he aſxcd many queſ- 
tious about it, whether it was ſo named from the Argonauts 
who patſe] thur way in going with Faſer to Colchos; or from 
the Argivi who went to the fie ze of Tray; or from the ſhip 


"_ which was caſt away in that neighbourhood ; or fi- 


nally, becauſe that was the country of the Arride, Aga- 

memuon and Menelaus ? What made him thus inquiſitive was, 

Selevens that he had been warned by an oracle to beware of Argos (L), 
murdered Which he had ever underſtood of the city of Argos in Pelo- 
byPtolemy ponneſus; but while he was thus inquiring about the origin of 
Ceraunus. that name, Pt-lemy Ceraunus, who ftood behind him, ran 
Year of him through with his ſword, and before thoſe, who ſtood 
(he Flooa, round the king, recovered from the ſurprize and conſterna- 
719. tion they were in, got, by the help of a ſwift horſe, into 
2 Lyfe mackinz, whence he ſoon returned to the army with a 
* cen on his head, and a ſtrong guard about him. The 
. being deſtitute of a general, and in the utmoſt con- 
tiffo :, not only received the traitor, but faluted him king 

of Macedon, the luiuiers, who had ferved under Ly cher, 
booking upon him as the revenger of that prince's death * ; 

but providence did not ſuffer tlis and many other barbarous 


* JusTix. I. xxiv. c. 2. Mun. Excerpt. c. 15. 


(L) We are told, that the oracle was uttered in the arabiguous 
words of the following diſtich: 


2 Jugias Argos, fatum ſuperabis i miguum ; 


din mins, ante diem tartara nigra petes. 


murders 
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murders he ſoon after committed, to go long unpuniſhed, as 
we ſhall relate in the hiſtory of the Prolemies of Egypt. Such 
was the end of Seleucus, the greateſt general, in the opinion 
of Arrian, and the moſt powerful prince, after Alexander, 
of the age he livedin *, He died in the forty-third year 
after the death of Alexander, in the thirty-ſecond of the 
Grecian or Seleucian æra, and ſeventy-third, or, as Zu/tin will 
have it, ſeventy-eighth of his age l. Philetærus, the prince 
of Pergamus, having, with a great ſum of money, purchaſ- 
ed his body of Ceraunus, ſent it to his fon Antiochus, who, 
with extraordinary pomp, burnt it in Seleucia on the ſea- 
coaſt, erecting on the place a magnificent chapel, which, 
from his ſurname, he called Nicatorium m. Polybius ob- 
ſerves, that Ptolemy the firſt, Lyſimachus, Seleucus, and Pto- 
lemy Ceraunus died all in the CXXIVth olympiad ; and that 
Ptolemy the firſt died in the firſt year of it, and Ly/imachus 
and Seleucus in the laſt ; but Ceraunus did not die till the lat- 
ter end of the firſt year of the following olympiad ; whence 
Polybius being, it ſeems, well apprized of his miſtake, in 
mentioning elſewhere the concurrence of their deaths, omits 
Ceraunus n. 


Seleucus was, Without all doubt, a prince endowed with zz, .,_ 
extraordinary qualities; for, without mentioning his mili- „age. 


tary accompliſhments, it may be juſtly ſaid, that he diſtin- 
guiſhed himfelf above all the kings of his age by a very re- 
markable love for juſtice, a great ſweetneſs of temper, and a 
peculiar regard for religion, which endeared him to his peo- 
ple. He had a taſte for polite literature, and was a great en- 
courager of learning, taking great pleaiure in the converſa- 
tion of Eraſiſtratus and the famous Megafthenes. The lat- 
ter he employed in his negotiations with Sandrocottus king 
of India, On this occaſion it was, that Megaſthenes, by re- 
ading ſome time in that country, and travelling over great 
part of it, gathered the materials for his hiſtory of India o M). 


Seleuci,s 


* ARR IAN. de reb. Alex. | JusT1N. ubi ſupra. „Ar- 
PIAN, in Syriac. p. 129. a Pol vB. I. ii. p. 128. & ib. p. 
155. o Vide Voss. de Hiſtoricis Græcis. 


M) Megaſthenes compoſed a hiſtory of the Indies, from the third 
book of which Clemens of Alexandria quotes a paſſage in the firſt 
book of his Stromata, where that author tells us, that whatever 
the antients have ſaid concerning nature, was taught them, not 
by the Greeks, but by Indian Brachmarns and the Fervs of Syria. 
”liny and Solinus inform us, that Megafti-nr; lised in India to 

Vor. VIII. M m m gather 
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Soter. 
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Seleucus having found in Perſia the famous library which 
Xerxes had taken from the Athenians, ſent them it back, 
together with the ſtatues of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, whom 
they honoured as their deliverers. He is highly commended 
by Polyenus, Seneca, Pliny, Valerius Maximus, Appian, Lu- 
cian, and Plutarch. This laſt writer tells us, that he uſed 
to ſay, If men knew what trouble attends, only the reading 
and writing of letters, which in thoſe days was thought the 
indiſpenſible duty of a king, no one would accept of a crown, 
though thrown at his feet, or think it worth taking off the 
round. | 
ON the death of Seleucus, Antiochus ſurnamed Syter, his 
ſon by Apama the daughter of Artabazus the Perſian, took 
poſleflion of the empire of Aſia, and beld it for the ſpace of 
nineteen years. Having, upon the firſt news of his father's 
death, ſecured his dominions in the caſt, where he then 


gather materials for his hiſtory. Some fragments of this hiſtory 
are preſerved by Jeſepbus (30), and Euſebius (31), wherein he 
makes mention of Nebuchadnezzar, and extols his great wealth and 
power. He is likewife quoted by Strabo (32) Atbenæus, Arrian, 
Cicero, Pliny, and Solinus ; but the book itſelf has not reached our 
times. Annius, a monk of Viterbo, who flouriſhed about the end 
of the fifteenth century, counterfeited ſeveral books under old 
names, of which number were Manetho, Beroſus, and Megaſthenes, 
whom he, by miſtake, calls Meraſt henet, being led into this error 
by Rufinus's Latin verſion of Foſzphus, and this firſt gave occaſion 
to the diſcovery of the impoſture. Theſe books he publiſhed with 
a comment upon them ; and they were for ſome time looked upon 
as the genuine works of the authors whoſe names they bore, but 
are now every where exploded as fiftitious and fabulous, being 
framed on purpoſe to impoſe upon the world. Platarch ſeems to 
have entertained but a very indifferent opinion of thoſe authors in 
general who have wrote of India (33) ; and Strabs (34) tells us, 
that all thoſe who have wrote hiſtories of India are great liars, 
but above all D:amarchus, and after him Megaſfthenes, Oneficritus, 
and Nearchus. To the two former, continues $trabo, we ought 
to give no credit at all, for they would make us believe, that there 
are men in India, whole ears are ſo large as to cover their bodies, 
that ſome have no mouths, nor noſes, and but one eye ; that their 
fert are of a monſtrous fize, and their toes turned inwards ; that 
there are whole nations of men only three (ſpans high, ants that 
ſearch for gold, and birds with heads in the ſhape of a wedge, whict: 
{ſwallow ſerpents, ſtags, and oxen. | | 


(30) 7ofeph. Antiguit. I x. c. 11. & contra Appian, IJ. 
(31) Euſeb. Prep Ewvang. (32) Strabs, J. xv. p. 687. 


(33) Piut. de flumin. (34) Serato. J ii. 
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was, he ſent Patrecles, one of his generals, at the head of a 

werful army, over mount Taurus, into Afia Minor, to 
ſettle affairs there. Patrocles, on his firſt arrival, marched 
againſt Heraclea in Pontus, at that time a powerful ſtate, 
with a deſign to make himſelf maſter of its rich territory, 
the Heracleans having formerly entered into an alliance with 
Mithridates king of Pontus, and the cities of B\Ztntium and 
Chalcedon againſt Seleucus ; but matters being made up be- 
tween them by a treaty, Patrocles, led his army againſt the 
Bithynians, and entering their territories, committed there, 
on what provocation we know not, great devaſtations ; but 
the Bithynians having drawn him into an ambuſh, cut off His army 
him and his whole army, not one man eſcaping the general ct f by 
flaughter. Zipetes, who was then king of Bithynia, and the Bithy- 
in the ſeventy- ſixth year of his age and forty-eighth of his 2125 
reign, was fo overjoyed at the news of this victory, that 
he died ſoon after, leaving behind him four ſons, of which 
the eldeſt, by name Nicomedes, ſucceeding his father in the 
kingdom, cauſed, out of jealouſy, two of his brothers to 
be put to death; but the youngeſt, called alſo Zipætes, 
having ſaved himſelf, by a timely flight, ſeized on part of his 
father's dominions, and there maintained a long war with 
his brother, who, hearing that Antiochus was making great 
preparations to attack him at the ſame time, and revenge 
the death of Patrocles and the loſs of his army, called in the 


459 


Gauls to his affiftance ; and on this occaſion it was that the 
a Gauls firſt paſſed into Aſia Minor 7. With their aſſiſtance 
1 Nicomedes having overcome his brother Zipetes, and acquired 
a the poſſeſſion of all his father's dominions, beſtowed upon 
5 them that part of Afa Minor, which, from their name, 
- was called by ſome Gallo-Græcia, and by others Galatia. 
: In proceſs of time the latter name prevailed, whence the 
„ people were no more called Gauls, but Galatians, To 
', their deſcendants St. Paul wrote one of his canonical epiſ- 
15 tles; and St. Jerom witneſſes, that, near ſeven hundred 
at years after they had ſettled in Aa, they continued to ſpeak 
re the ſame language, which, in his time, was ſpoke at 
5, Treves. | 
Ar Bur to return to Antiochus; Soſthenes, who had defeated 
ac the Gauls, as we have related in the hiſtory of AZ7aceon, and 
” :cigned ſome years in that country, being dead, Antrochrs 
* Soter and Antigonus Gonatus, the fon of Demetrius, laid 
claim to that kingdom, their fathers having held it, one at- 
y P ArrIAN. in Syriac. Eusts. Chro. Mrcmnon, Excerp:. 
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ter the other; but Autigonus, who had already reigned ten 
years in Greece, being neareſt, firſt took effion of thoſe 
dominions. Hereupon Antiochus being reſolved to diſpoſſeſs 
his rival, if poſſible, of his new conqueſts, and the other to 
ſupport himſelf in them, each raiſed great armies, and con- 
tracted poyerful alliances. On this occaſion Nicomedes king 
of Bithynia having eſpouſed the cauſe of Antigonus, Antio- 
chus not thinking it adviſeable to leave ſuch an enemy behind 


him in Aſia, inſtead of croſſing the Helleſpont to attack Antige- 


nus, unexpectedly poured his troops into Bithynia, which then 
became the theatre of the war ; but both armies having there lain 
ſome time in ſight of each other, and neither daring to attack 
Antiochus the other, the two kings came to an agreement, in conſe- 
refigns to quence of which Antigonus having married PÞ:/a the daugh- 
Antigonus ter of Stratonice by Seleucus, Antiochus renounced his preten- 
bir preten- ſions to the crown of Macedon. In virtue of this renun- 
frons to ciation Antigonus not only quietly enjoyed himſelf the 
Macedon. Kingdom of Macedon, but tranſmitted it to kis poſterity, 
who reigned there for ſeveral generations, till at length 
Perſeus, the laſt of that race, was, by Paulus Amilius, 
diveſted of his dominions, and Macedon reduced to a Roman 
province 5 | 
Defeats the Antiochus, being thus freed from a threatening war, 
Gauls. marched againſt the Gauls, who having, by the favour of 
Nicomedes, got ſettlements in Aſia, haraſſed, with frequent 
incurſions, the neighbouring princes. Antiachus defeated 
them with great ſlaughter, and delivered thoſe provinces 
from their oppreſſions; and hence he acquired the title of 
Soter or Saviour. 
Defeated Anticchus, not long after this ſucceſsful expedition againſt 
by Eume the Gauls, hearing of the death of Phileterus prince of Per- 
nes ling of gamus, laid hold of that opportunity to invade his territories, 
Pergamus, with a view to add them to his own dominions ; but Eumenes, 
nephew and ſucceſſor to the deceaſed prince, having raiſed 
a conſiderable army, encountered him near Sardis, over- 
threw him in battle, and thereby not only ſecured himſelf 
in the poſſeſſion of what he already enjoyed, but inlarged 
Antiochus his dominions with ſeveral new acquiſitions 7. After this 
Soter dies. defeat, Antiochus returning to Antioch, there put to death 


Year of one of his ſons for raiſing diſturbances in his abſence, and 
the Flood, 


2738. 1 MemxNon. c. 19. JusTIN. I. xxv. c. 1. PruT. in Demet. 
Before Poerurn. in Græc. Eusts. p. 229. F APPIAN. in Syriac. 
Chriſt, p 130. *f Memo. c. 21. STRABO, |. xiii. p. 624. Lucian. 
201. in Zeux. 
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at the ſame time proclaimed the other, called alſo Antiochur, 
king of Syria. He died ſoon after, leaving his ſon in 
the ſole poſſeſſion of all his dominions. This young prince 
was his fon by Stratonice the daughter of Demetrius, who, 
from his mother-in-law, became his wife, as we have related 
above. 

Antiochus, on his coming to the throne, aſſumed the ſur- Antiochus 
name of Theos, that is, Gd; and by this he is diſtinguiſhed Theos. 
from the other kings of Syria who bore the name of Anticchus, 
The Mileſians were the firſt who beſtowed it upon him, for 
delivering them from the tyranny of Timarchus; for Timar- 
chus, being governor of Caria for Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
rebelled againſt his fovereign, and, ſetting up for himſelf, 
choſe Miletus for the ſeat of his tyranny. The Mileſians, 
to deliver themſelves from his oppreſſions, had recourſe to 
Antiochus, who defeated and flew him; in acknowledgment 
of which favour, they rendered him divine honours, and 
by an impious flattery, conferred upon him the title of Theos 
or God. The Lemnians had not long before placed his father 
and grandfather in the number of their gods, and built tem- 
ples to them, as the Smyrnians did to Stratonice his mo- 
ther *. 

In the beginning of this king's reign lived Bereſus the fa- 
mous Babylonian hiſtorian, and dedicated his hiſtory to him 
[N). Pliny informs us, that it contained the aſtronomical 


©TROG. in prologo. I. xxvi. PoLy # x. Statagem. I. viii. c. 50. 
ArIAx. ubi ſupra, Jus rx. I. xxvii. c. 1. Tueocrirt. Idyll. 
17. Arn Ex. I. vi. c. 6. 


G N) The words of Tatian are as follow: Beroſus the Babylonian, 
L "who was a prieft of Belus at Babylon, and lived in the time of A- 
x texander, dedicated to Antiochus, who was the third after him, his 
j hiſtory, *uhich be wrote in three books, of the affairs of the Chalde- 
£ ans, and the ations of their kings 35). Now, the third after 
F Alexander was, without all doubt, Arniiochus Theus : for Seleucus 
F Nicator was the firſt, Autiochus Soter the ſecond, and conſequently 
the prince we are ſpeaking of the third; but a: Hereſus, according 
5 to Tatian, lived in the time of Al. ander, who died fixty four 
h vears before the beginning of the reign of Antiochus Theus, we 
d muſt place this dedication as early as poihible, that is, inthe very 
firit year of his reign ; for if Beroſus was but twenty at the death 
b of Alexander, he muſt have been eighty four in the firſt year of 
Fo Autiochus Theus. 
P 


(35) Tatian. in Orat. ædverſ. Gr2cos. 
obſervations 
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obſervations of four hundred and eighty years. While the 
Macedonians were maſters of Babylon, he learned of them the 
Greek language, and paſſing from Babylon into Greece, firſt 
ſettled at Cos, a place famous for the birth of Hippocrates, 
and there opened a ſchool, in which he taught aſtronomy 
and aſtrology. From Cos he went to Athens, where he ac- 
quired ſuch reputation by his aſtrological predictions, that the 
Athenians erected to him in their gymnaſium a ſtatue with a 
golden tongue . Toſephus and Euſebius have tranſmitted to 
us many. noble fragments of this hiſtory, which illuſtrate 
ſeveral paſſages of the old teſtament, and, without which, it 
would be impoſſible to trace out the ſeries of the Babylonian 


War be- ef the third year of the reign of Anticchus Soter, a bloody 
tween An- war, which was carried on for a long time with great vigour, 
tiochus broke out between him and Ptolemy Philadelphus king of 
Soter and Egypt, on the following occaſion : Magas king of Cyrene 
Ptolemy and Libya, having waged war for many years with Ptolemy 
CR Philadelphus his half-brother, to ſupport himſelf in the 
P OE uſurpation of thoſe dominions, and being now grown very 
of Egypt. old and infirm, cauſed overtures of an accommodation to 
be tendered to Ptolemy, with the propoſal of a marriage be- 
tween Berenice his only daughter, and the eldeſt fon of the 
king of Egypt, promiting to reſign all his dominions to her 
for her dowry. The propoſal was approved of by Ptolemy, 
and a peace concluded on theſe terms; but Magas died the 
year following, before the execution of the treaty, after he had 
reigned fifty years over Libya and Cyrene, from the time that 
theſe provinces were firſt committed to his care. On his 
death his widow Apame, whom Fu/tin calls Arſinoe, the 
ſiſter of Antiochus Theus, reſolved to put a ſtop to tbe 
marriage of her daughter with the ſon of Ptolemy, 
ſince it had been agreed on without her conſent. With 
this view ſhe ſent into Macedon for Demetrius, half-brother 
to Antigonus Gonatus, promiling him her daughter in marriage, 
and with her the kingdoms of Libya and Cyrene. This invi- 
tation ſoon brought Demetrius thither; but, as he was a beautiful 
young man, Apame no ſooner ſaw him but ſhe fell in love 
with him, and reſolved to marry him herſelf. Demetrius find- 
ing himſelf highly favoured by the mother, intirely neglccted 
the young princeſs, and imagining that her tavour raiſed him 
above all controul, he began to treat. the princeſs, as well as 
the miniſters and officers of the army, in a moſt inſolent 
and imperious manner. Hereupon they all conſpired againtt 
him, and Berenice herſelf led the conſpirators to the (oor of 


Prix. |. vii. c. 35, & 37. Vir Rv. I. ix. c 7. 


her 
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her mother's apartment, where they ſlew him in her bed, 
though Apame did all ſhe could to ſave him, and even cover- 


ed him from the ſwords of the conſpirators with her own body. 


Upon his death Berenice went into Egypt, where ſhe was mar- 
ried, according to the former agreement, to the ſon of Pto- 
lemy, and Apame was ſent to her brother Antiochus Theus in 
Syria w. On her arrival at his court, ſhe ſo exaſperated him 
againſt Ptolemy, that he proclaimed war againſt him. This 
war was carried on for mary years with grcat fury, and prov- 
ed at laſt very fatal to Antiochus, as we ſhall fee anon. 
Ptolemy did not head his army in perſon, his declining ſtate of 
health not permitting him to expoſe himſelf to the fatigues of 
a campaign, and the inconveniencies of a camp ; for which 
reaſon he left the whole conduct of the war to his generals ; 
but Antiochus, who was then in the flower of his age, took 
the field, at the head of a numerous army, having under his 
ſtandards all the forces of Babylon, and the eaſt. Hiſtory 
has not tranſmitted to us the ſucceſſes of this war on either 
fide, probably becauſe they were not very conſiderable ; for 
if any ſignal events had happened, they would, in all likeli- 
hood, have been recorded in an age, when ſo many learned 
men and able hiſtorians lived, who would not have failed to 
commit them to writing. 

Wulle Antiochus was thus engaged in a war with the 
king of Egypt, great commotions and revolts happened in 
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e Par- 
thians 2 


e eaſtern provinces of his empire, which, as he was not EE EI, 


at leiſure to ſuppreſs them immediately, grew to ſuch a head 


revolt 


that he could never afterwards maſter them. The lewdneſs ;;,,, 
of Agathocles, whom Arrian calls Pherecles, was the occa- Antiochus. 
hon of this great event. Antiochus had committed to his Year of 
care the adminiſtration of all the provinces beyond tho Eu- the Flood, 
phrates ; ſo that Parthia and the adjacent countries were 2749. 
under his government. As Agathocles was moſt viciouſly Before 


given, he was charmed with the gracefulneſs and beauty of Cluiſt, 
a youth called Teridates to ſuch a degree, that he made an 75”: 


attempt on his modeſty. Hereupon Ar/aces, the brother of 
the youth, inraged at the affront offered to his family, ran 
to arms, and being ſupported by ſome friends who engaged 
in his quarrel, fell upon the governor, and flew him. Af- 
ter his death, Ar/aces prevailed upon ſeveral of his country- 
men to ſtand by him, and by degrees his party grew fo nu- 
merous, while neglected by Antiochus, that in the end he 
tound himſelf ſtrong enough to drive out the Macedonians, 


wv JusTiN. lib. xxvi. c. 3. Aruex vs ex Agatharcide . 
il, p. 550. Pre r. in Demet. 
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and ſet up for himſelf, which he accordingly did, faxing his 
reſidence at Hecatompolit, and there giving riſe to the Par- 
thian empire, which roſe in proceſs of time to ſo great a 
pitch of power, as to become formidable, not only to all 
the princes of the eaſt, but to the Romans themſelves. Much 
about the ſame time Theodotus revolted in Badtrie, and, 
from governor, became king of that province, which, if 
we believe Juſtin, contained no fewer than a. thouſand ci- 
ties, and ſtrengthened himſelf fo effectually in his new king- 
dom, while Antiochus was taken up with the Egyptien war, 
that he could never afterwards be diſpoſſeſſed of his acquiſiti- 
ons. His example, and that of Arſaces, were followed by 
all the nations in thoſe parts, each of them ſhaking off at the 
ſame time the Macedonian yoke, and ſetting up princes of 
their own ; by which means Axtiochus 0ſt all the provinces 
of his empire lying beyend the Euphrates . The revolt of 
the Parthians happened, according to Juſtin, while L. Man- 
lius Vulſo, and M. Attilius Regulus were conſuls at Rome; 
which period, as Pelybizs obſerves, coincides with the four- 
teenth year of the firſt Punic war. This Ar ſaces is called by the 
modern Perſian writers Aſei and Aſtam. Mircondus gives 
him the name of Chapur, and ſays, that be began his 
reign ſeventy two years after the death of Mexander the 
Great, which, according to the learned Uſer, is one year t 
before the conſulſhip of Manlius and Attilivs, and three i 
years before the CXXXIIId olympiad, when, according to 
the calculation of Euſebius, Arſaces and his Parthians re- 
volted from Antiechus ; but as they annually folemnized the 
day on which Arſaces engaged and defeated Selencus Callinicus, 
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the ſon and ſucceſſor of Anticchus, and looked upon it as the al 
day that gave birth to their liberty, both Juſin and Appian 20 
thought, that the Parthians firſt revolted under Seleucas, and be 
not under Antiochus his father *. | * 
Antiochus THESE troubles and commotions in the eaſt made An- pc 
concludes @ tiochus weary of his war with Ptolemy ; a treaty of peace 4 
grace with was therefore concluded on the following terms; That An- pr 
Ptolemy. tiachus ſhould divorce his former wife Laodice, who was his bl, 
own ſiſter by the father, marry Berenice the daughter of Po- 
lemy, and ſettle the crown upon the male iſſue. of that mar- {ot 
riage. Antiochus, purſuant to this treaty, put away Las- 
dice, tho” ſhe had already brought him two ſons; and | 
Ptolemy carrying his daughter to Peluſium, there put her on 5 
/ | : . 
* ArRIAN. in Parthicis apud Phot. cod. 58. SYNCEL. p 284. ria 


A*% Jusr rx. I. xli. c. 4. Strabo. I. xi. p. 515, * Jusrix. I. xli. 
c. 4. Ar PIA. in Syriac. p. 120. 
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board his fleet, and failed with her to Ssleucia, a maritime 
city near the mouth of the Orentes in Syria, where he met 
Antiochus, delivered his daughter to him, and ſolemnized the 
nuptials with extraordinary magnificence. Ptolemy, as he had 
a tender affection for his daughter, gave, of his own accord, 
an immenſe ſum with her by way of dowry ; whence he was 
ſurnamed Phernopheros, or the Dowry-giver . Beſides, he 
ordered regular ſupplies of water from the Nile to be tranſ- 
mitted to her, where-ever ſhe was, believing it to be more 
beneficial to her health than any other . 

Two years after this marriage Ptolemy Philadelphus died, 
which Antiochus Theus his ſon-in-law no ſooner heard, than 
he removed Berenice from his bed, and recalled Laodice, 
with her children Seleucus Callinicus and Antiochus Hierax ; 
but Laodice being well acquainted with his fickle temper, and 
fearing leſt he might again alter his mind, and receive Bere- 
nice, reſolved to improve the prefent opporiunity, and ſe- 
cure the ſucceffion to her ſon ; for by the late treaty with 
Ptolemy, her children were diſinherited, and the crown ſet- 
tled on the children which Berenice ſhould bear, and ſhe had 
then a fon. For the effecting of this deſign, ſhe cauſed 
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Antiochus 


Antiochus to be poiſoned, and when ſhe ſaw him expiring, Theus 


the ordered him to be privately conveyed away, and one Ar- 
temon, who greatly reſembled him, as well in features as 


poiſoned by 


bis wife 


in the tone of his voice, to be placed in his bed. Artemon Laodie 


acted his part with great dexterity, and perſonating Antiachus, 
tenderly recommended his dear Lazdice and her children to 


the lords that viſited him. In the name of Antiochus, whom 


the people believed ſtill alive, orders were iſſued, enjoyning 
all his ſubjects to obey his beloved ſon Seleucus Callinicus, and 
acknowledge him for their lawful ſovereign. The crown 
being by this means ſecured to Callinicus, the death of the 
king was publicly declared, and Callinicus, without any op- 
poſition, aſcended the throne 2. AHitiochus Hierax, the other 
lon of Laodice, had at this time the government of the 
provinces of Ai Minor, where he commanded a conſidera- 
dle body of troops. | . 
Laadice not thinking herſelf ſafe ſo long as Berenice and her 


| fon were alive, concerted meaſures with Seleucus to deſtroy 


Y Vide Hit Ro YM. in Daniel. c. 11. 2 ATHEN Aus. |. 
u. e. 2. 2 HI ERKOW YM. ubi ſupra, PIX I. vii c. 12 
VAL. Max l. ix. c. 14. SoLinus. c. 1. Ar IAN. in 87 
ric, p. 130. JusTin. I. xxvii c. 1. For vA. | ii. p. 155. 
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them likewiſe ; but Berenice being informed of their deſign, 
eluded the danger for ſome time, by retiring with her ſon to 
Daphne, where ſhe ſhut herſelf up in the aſylum built by 
Seleucus Nicateor, There the was cloſely beſieged by the 
forces of Seleucus; which the cities of Aſia hearing, and pi- 
tying her condition, they formed a confederacy, and ſent a 
ſtrong body of troops to Antioch for her relief. Ptolemy Euer- 
getes, her brother, haſtened thither likewiſe at the head of a 
formidable army; but both Berenice and her fon, with all 
the Egyptians who attended them, were barbaruuſly cut off 
before either of the armies came to their reſcue (O). When 

they 


(O) The particulars of the marriage of Antiochus with the 
daughter of Ptolemy, and the fatal conſequences that attended it, 
with the greateſt events in the hiſtory we are now writing, were 
evidently foretold by the prophet Daniel. The words of the pro- 
phecy are (36) ; And now I will fhew thee the truth ; Behold, there 
ſhall land up yet three kings in Perſia, vix. Cyrus, who was 
then upon the throne ; his ſon Cambyſes, and Darius the fon of 
Hyftaſpes ; and the fourth ſhall be far richer than they all: and by his 
frrength through his riches, he all flir up all againſt the realm of 
Greece. The monarch here mentioned was Xerxes, who invaded 
Greece with a formidable army. And a mighty king ſhall fland up. 
that ſhall rule with great dominion, and do according to his will. 
And when he ſhall ftand up, his kingdom ſhall be broken, and Hall 
be divided towards the four winds of heaven, and not to his poſte- 
rity, nor according to his dominion which he ruled ; for his kingdom 
Hall be plucked up even for others befides thoſe I his part of the 
2 evidently alludes to Alexander the Great, whole vaſl 

ingdom we have already ſeen broken by his death, and par- 
celied out into four great kingdoms, and, beſide; theſe, divided 
into a great many petty — — namely, Cappadocia, Armenia, 

Pithymia, &. The prophet then proceeds to the treaty of peace, 
and the marriage, which we have mentioned. And the king &f 
the ſouth ſhall be flrong, and one of his princes, and he ſhall be 
ſtrong above him, and have dominion ; bis dominion a! be a great 
d:minion. And in the end of years they ſhall join themſelves together; 
for the king's daughter of the ſouth ſhall come to the king of the 
north to make an agreement : but he ſpball not retain the power of 
the arm, neither ſhall he land, nor his arm; but jhe ſhall be given 
1h, and they that brought her, and he that begat ber, and he that 
ſtrengthened her in theſe times. We muſt obſerve, that Daniel, in 
this paſſage, and through all the remaining part of the chapter 
before us, confines himſelf to the kings of Egypt and Syria, thele 
being the only princes who engaged in wars againſt the people of 


(35) Dan. c. xi, ver. 2, 3, 4, &c, 


God 
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they ſaw all their endeavours for ſaving the queen and her 

child rendered ineffectual, they determined to revenge their 

death in a remarkable manner. The Aſian forces joined the 
Egyj1iin, and Ptolemy, at the head of both, carried all be- Her death 
fore him; for he not only flew Laodice, but made himſelf 588 
maſter of all Syria and Cilicia, and then paſſing the Euphra- my Euer 
tes, ſubdued all the country as far as Babylon and the river yr KG 
Tigris; and if the progreſs of his arms had not been interrupt- sher. 
ed by a ſedition, which obliged him to return to Egypt, he 


would have brought under ſubjection all the provinces of the 


„ — ww" * ————— — hn 


God. The king of the ſouth ſhall be trong. This king of the ſouth 
was Ptolemy the ſon of Lagas, the firſt who reigned in Egypr 


* I after Alexander; and that he was ſtrong all hiſtorians teſtify ; for 
, he was maſter of Egypt, Libya, Cyrene, Arabia. Paleſtine, Cælo- 
n ria, and moſt of the maritime provinces of Aa Minor, together 
wich the iſland of Cyprus, and ſeveral ifles in the AÆgean fea ; and 
even poſſeſſed the cities of Sicyon and Corinth in Greece. The ling 
y of the north was Seleucus Nicator, of whom the prophet ſays, that 


he ſhall be more powerful than the king of the ſouth, and his 
dominion more extenſive ; for ſuch is the import of the prophet's 
/ Wl expreflion, and he Hal, be firong above him, and have dominion ; and 
d that he had a more extenfive dominion is plain from the large 
2 territories he poſſeſſed ; for he had inder him all the countries of 

the eaſt, from mount Taurus to the river Indus, ſeveral provinces 
or Aa Minor between mount Taurus and the AZgean ſea, and 
” I z little defore his death the kingdoms of Thrace and Macedon. 
The propher, in the next place, tells us of the coming of the 

daughter of the king of the ſouth, and the agreement, or 
0 treaty of peace, which ſhould thereon be made between theſe 
wo kings. This plainly points out the marriage of Bere. 
d WF nice the daughter of Ptolemy king of Egypt, with Antiochus Theus 
king of Syria, and the peace, which, in conſequence of that mar- 
nage, was made between them; every particular of which was 
7 I <raly fulfilled, according to the holy prophet's prediction. Da- 
nel afterwards informs us of the fatal conſequences atiending this 
marriage ; that is. that neither he, viz; Antiachus king of the north, 
; vor ſhe, that is Berenice daughter of Ptolemy king of the ſouth, 
be (auld continue in their power, but that he, viz. king Antiochus, 
of Nl ould fall, and that Be, viz. Berenice, being deprived of him that 


en Lrengtbened her, that is, of her father, who died a little before, 
— Huld be given up with thoſe that brought her, that is, who came 


with her out of Egypt, to be cut off and deſtroyed ; and fo it 
24ppened to her and her attendants who came with her out of 

2 Egypt, as we have related The king of Egypt is called by the 

= prophet king of the ſouth, and the king of Syria ſtiſed king of 
the north, Which mut be underſtood with reſpect to Judæa, chat 

= country having Syria to the north, and Egypt to the ſouth. 

| 


N a 2 Syrian 
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Syrian empire. On his return he appointed Antiochus, one 
of his generals, to govern the provinces he had reduced on 
this ſide mount Taurus, and Xan:ippus to command in thoſe 
he had poſſeſſed himſelf of beyond it d. He returned loaded 
with an immenſe booty; for he is ſaid to have brought from 
Syria forty thouſand talents of ſilver, with a prodigious num- 
ber of gold and filver veſſels, and two thouſand five hundred 
ſtatues, among which were many of the Egyptian idols, 
which Cambyſes, on his conquering Egypt, had carried from 
thence into Perſia. Theſe Ptolemy, on his return from this 
expedition, replaced in their antient temples, and thereby 
gained the hearts of his ſuperſtitious ſubjects, who, in ac- 
knowledgment of ſo great a favour, honoured him with the 
title of Euergetes, or Benefactor (P). 
Selencus Callinicus, who had ſucceeded his father Antiochus 
Theus after a reign of fifteen years, no ſooner heard that Pro- 
was returned to Egypt, but he fer fail with a mighty 
fleet, which he had fitted out at a vaſt charge, to reduce the 
revolted cities; but he had ſcarce advanced into the open ſea, 
when his whole navy was deſtroyed by a violent ſtorm; as 
if the gods, ſays Juſtine, had made the winds and waves the 
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(P) All this was likewiſe accompliſhed exaQly, as the prophet 
Daniel had foretold it (37) ; for in that prophecy he tells us, That 
after the daughter of the king of the ſouth ſhould, with her attend- 
ants, be cut ef, and he that ſtrengthened her in thoſe times, (that is, 
her father, who was her chief ſupport) ſhould be dead there fbould 
one ariſe out of a branch of her roots in his eſtate, that is, Ptolemy Euer- 
zetes, who, ſpringing from the ſame root with her, as being her bro- 
ther, did ſtand up in the room or eſtate of Ptolemy Philadelphus his 
father, whem he ſucceeded in his kingdom. And be fall come 
awith an army, continues the prophet, and ball enter into the fortre/5 
of the king of the north, (who was Seleucus Callinicus) and ſhall deal 
againſt > 54 and hall prevail; and all alſo carry captives inte 
Egypt their gods, with their princes, and with their precious weſſels of 
filver and of gold; and be ſhall continue more years than the king of 
the north. So the ling of the ſanth ſhall come into hif kingdom, and 
Hall return inte his own land. How exactly all this was fulfilled, 
what we have related above ſufficiently ſhews. As to the laſt part, 
viz. that the king of the ſouth, on his return into his kingdom, 
ſhould continue more years than the king of the north, this likewiſe 
happened as foretold by the prophet ; for Peolemy Euergetes out- 
lived Selcrcus Callinicus four years. 
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miniſters of their vengeance. Seleucus himſelf, with a ſmall 
number of his attendants, was, with the utmoſt difficulty, 
ſaved ; but all the reſt periſhed in the wreck ; but this dread- 
ful ſtroke, which ſeemed intended to overwhelm him, by a 
ſtrange turn of fortune, contributed to the re-eſtabliſhment 
of his affairs; for the revolted cities of ia, which, out of 
the averſion and horror they had conceived againſt him on 
account of the murder of Berenice ani her fon, had declared 
for Ptolemy, no ſooner received intelligence of the great lofs 
he had ſuſtained, than they turned their hatred into compaſſion, 
and thinking that crime ſufficiently revenged, ſubmitred to him 
anewd, Being again reſtored, by this unexpected revoluti- 
on, to the beſt part of his dominions, he raiſcd a great army 
to recover the reſt 5 but this effort proved as unſucceſsful as 
the former ; his army was defeated by Ptolemy, and he ob- 
liged to fave himſelf by flight to Antioch, with as few of his 
followers as when he efcaped from the ſhipwreck, as if he 
had recovered his former power, ſays Fuftin, only to loſe it 
a ſecond time by a fatal viciſſitude of fortune. In this condi- 
tion he invited his brother Antiochus to join him with his for- 
ces, promiſing him all the provinces of the Leſſer A/ia that 
belonged to the Syrian empire, provided he found means to 
extricate him out of his prefent difficulties. MAntiochus was 
then at the head of an army in thoſe provinces, and being of 
an aſpiring genius, and very ambitious, though then only 
fourteen years old, he readily accepted the propoſal, and ac- 
cordingly reinforced his army with great numbers of merce- 
nary Gault, not with a deſign to aſſiſt his brother in the reco- 
very of his daminions, but to feize them for himſelf; for he 
was of a very greedy and rapacious temper, wreſting from 
others whatever came in his way, without the leaſt regard to 
juſtice or equity, and thinking every thing good prey which he 
could lay his hands on; whence he had the ſurname of Hie- 
rax, that is, the Hawk. At the ſame time the cities of 
Smyrna and Magneſia in Afa Minor, out of affection to Se- 


leucus, formed a confederacy in his favour, by which they 


mutually ſtipulated to ſupport him to the utmoſt of their 
power, This treaty they cauſed to be engraved on a large 
column of marble, which is ſtill to be feen in Oxford, with 
the faid league, in Greet capitals very legible (Q). When 

| Ptolemy 
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Trundel, at the beginning of the reign ot (ha. bes the firit, and pre- 
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Aﬀter hav- Ptolemy heard that Antioc hus was preparing to join Seleucus a- 
ing ſuſtain- gainſt him, not caring to engage both theſe princes at the 
ed ſeveral ſame time, he came to an agreement with Seleucus, and con- 

great lof- cluded a truce with him for ten years ©. 
fer, makes Bur notwithſtanding this truce, Antiochus continued his 
r. military preparations, which Seleucus now plainly ſeeing to 
2 ton be made againſt himſelf, marched, without delay, over 
i" mount Taurus to ſuppreſs them. The pretence for the war 
on the fide of Antiechus was the promiſe which had been 
made him of the ſovereignty of the provinces in Aſia Minor, 
as a reward for aſſiſting his brother againſt Ptolemy ; but Se- 
lencus, being delivered from the war without the aid of his 
brother, did not think himſelf obliged to any thing by that 
promiſe ; but Antiochus perſiſting in his demand, and Seleucus 
refuſing to comply with it, the controverſy was brought to 
the deciſion of a battle, which was fought near Ancyra in A- 
Defeated ſia Minor. In this battle Seleucus was intirely defeated, and 
by his bro- moſt of his troops cut in pieces, he having very narrowly eſ- 
ther Anti- caped falling into the enemies hands. Antiochus likewiſe was 
echus. expoſed to great dangers, even after his victory; for as the 
troops, to whoſe valour the victory was chiefly owing, was a 
body of Gauls, which he had taken into his pay, theſe Bar- 
barians, on a falſe report that Seleucus was flain in the action, 
plotted the death of the other brether alſo, not doubting but 
in caſe both were cut off, they ſhould eafily make themſelves 
maſters of all ia; Antiochus therefore was obliged to re- 

deem his life with all the treaſures he poſſeſſed f. 

Eumenes Eumenes, king or prince of Pergamus, taking advantage 
and Atta- of theſe diviſions, advanced with all his forces againſt Antiz- 
Jus ſeize chus, and the Gauls, in hopes of cruſhing them both at once. 
great part The imminent danger which Antiochus ſaw himſelf expoſed 
of Aſia to on this occaſion, obliged him to make a new treaty with 
Minor. the Gauls, in which it was ſtipulated, that he ſhould re- 
nounce the title of their ſovereign, and content himſelf with 
that of their ally, entering into an offenſive and defenfive 
league with them. This treaty, however, did not prevent 
Eumenes from falling upon them; and, as he attacked them 
befcre they had time to reinforce themſelves with new levies 
after the loſs they had ſuſtianed in the battle of Ancyra, he 
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gained a complete victory over them, which coſt him but 
little, and laid all Aſia Minor open to him. Attalus, who 
ſucceeded Eumenes in the ſovereignty of Pergamus, improv- 
ing the advantages gained by him over the Gault, intirely 
ſubdued that people, and being by that means firmly eſta- 
bliſhed in his dominions, took upon him the title of king, 
which his predeceſſors had declined, though veſted with ſove- 
reign power ©, 

WaiLE Eumenes, and after him Attalus, were thus cur- 
tailing the Syrian empire in the weſt, T heodotus and Arſaces 
were doing the ſame in the eaſt ; for it being reported that 
Seleucus had been flain in the battle of Ancyra, Arſaces laying 
hold of this opportunity, poſſeſſed himſelf of Hyrcania, and 
annexed it to Parthia, which he had already diſmembered 
from that empire, cauſing himſelf to be acknowledged king 
of both countries. Theodotus, who had poſſeſſed himſelf of 
Ba#ria, dying ſoon after, Arſaces entered into an alliance 
with his ſon bearing the ſame name for their mutual defence ; 
by which means they ſupported each other in the poſſeſſion of 
the dominions they had uſurped. In the mean time the two àntiochus 
brothers, Antiochus and Seleucus, purſued the war againſt each ,, Seleu- 
other with implacable hatred, not conſidering, that, while cus contr- 
they were thus contending for their father's empire, it would ue on the 
be wreſted from them both by their common enemy. This «var. 
war was at length carried into M.ſepotamia h, at the time 
when, in all likelihood, happened the battle in Babylonia, 
or the province of Babylon, which was a part of Meſopotamia, 
mentioned by Fudas Maccabeus in his ſpeech to his ar- 
my. In this battle eight thouſand Babylonih Jews joined 
with four thouſand Macedonians, defeated the Galatians, and 
put to the ſword an hundred and twenty thouſand of their 
men. The Galatians indeed were joined in confederacy 
with Antiochus Hierax, as we have related above, and at 

this time came into Afa in ſuch ſwarms as to fill the whole 
country, ſerving under ſuch princes as thought fit to hire 
them. However, it is ſomewhat ſtrange, that ſuch a ſignal 
victory ſhould not, be mentioned by any one of the eminent 
writers who flouriſhed under the kings of Syria, and tranſ- 
mitted their actions to poſterity : but be that as it will, Seleu- 
cus at length prevailed over his brother Autiochus, who, at- 
ter ſeveral overthrows and loſſes, was obliged to ſhift from 
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place to place with the ſhattered remains of his army, till 
he was at laſt driven quite out of Meſopotamia. As he found 
no place within the Syrian empire where he thought himſelf 
ſafe, he retired to Ariarathes king of Cappadocia, whoſe 
daughter he had married ; but that prince, notwithſtanding 
this alliance, growing ſoon weary of entertaining a guelt 
who could bring him no advantage, and was very chargeable 
to him, ordered him to be cut off ; but Antischus, being 
informed of his defign, eſcaped the danger by a ſpeedy re- 
treat into Egypt, chaſing rather to put himſelf into the hands 
of Ptolemy, a profeſſed enemy to his family, than to truſt a 
brother whom he had fo highly offended. He had foon rea- 
ſon to repent of this reſolution; for immediately after his 
arrival, Ptclemy cauſed him to be ſerzed, and kept him cloſe- 
ly confined for ſeveral years, till at lat, by the aſſiſtance 


Bath of of a courteſan, he made his eſcape; but, as he was retiring 
Antiochus out of thut kingdom, he had the misfortune to fall in with 


a band of robbers, by whom he was murdered x. 

Seleucus, being now extricated out of the troubles his bro- 
ther had created him, applied himſelf farſt to the eſtabliſhing 
of good order and tranquility at home; and having repaired 
the diſorders occaſioned by the war, he turned his thoughts 
to the reduction of the caſtern provinces which had revolted 
from him; but in this attempt he was attended with bad ſuc- 
ceſs. Arfacer, having heen allowed too much time to ſtrength- 
en hinſelf in his uſurpations, obliged him to return with 
ſame and diſhonour. He might perhaps have ſucceeded 
better, if he had made a longer far in thoſe parts; but new 
commotions ariſing at home in his abſence, he thought it 
adviſeable to make a ſpecdy return to ſuppreſs them. Arſaces 
did nat fait to improve this farther reſpite to his advantage, 
citabliſhing his power ſo effectually, that all future efforts of 
the Syrian kings could never ſhake it. 

HowWEVER, Selexcus, as ſoon as he was at leiſure from his 
other affairs, undertook a fecond expedition againſt the uſur- 
per, which proved more unſucceſsful} than the former ; for 
he was not only overthrown by Arfaces in, a great battle, but 
taken priſonzr. The day on which Arſaces g gained this vic- 
tory was, for many ſucceediny ages, obſerved annually by 
the Parthians with great folemaity, as being, in their opint- 
on, the firft day of their liberty; whereas it was in reality 
the firſt of their ſlavery ; for the world never produced great- 
er tyrants than the Parthian kings, under whoſe deſpotica 
government they thenceforth continued. From this time 
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Arſaces took upon him the title of king, having founded, and 
by this victory firmly eſtabliſhed, an empire in the caſt, 
which, in proceſs of time, counterbalanced the overgrown 
power of the Romans in the welt w. Seleucus having, for Dies is 
the ſpace of four years, continued priſoner in Parthia, "died captivity, 
in that country, by a fall from his horſe. Atheneus tells us, Year of 
that Arſaces treated him during his confinement as a king u; the Flood, 
but that he reſtored him to his liberty and kingdom, as ſome 2772. 
will have it, does not appear from antient records. Juſtin Before 
ſays in expreſs words, that he died in the manner we have Co, 
related, being then an exile, which cannot be otherwiſe un- 222 
derſtood than that he died out of his own dominions, being as, 
held in captivity by the Parthian king. He dicd, according 
to ſome, in the twentieth, according to others, in the twenty⸗ 
firſt vear of his reign, Jeaving behind him by his wife Laodice, 
the ſiſter of Andromachus one of his chief generals, two ſons 
and a daughter. The ſons were Seleucus and Articchus. The 
daughter he married to Mithridates king of Pontus, yielding 
Phrygia to him for her dowry 9. He was ſurnamed Pagen 
from his long beard, and ironically Callinicus, or the vidtori- 
t, being very unfortunate, and generally conquered in the 
battles he fought ; however, ſome writers tell us, that the 
ſurname of Callinicus was given him after the victory which 
he gained over his brother Autiochus. 
Seleucus, the eldeſt of the two ſons, ſucceeded to his fa- 

ther's throne, and aſſumed the ſurname of Ceraunus, or the 
Thunderer, a name which no-ways ſuited his character; for 
he was a very weak prince, both in body and mind, and ne- 
ver did any thing worthy of that name. He reizned but 
three years, and during that time, had no great authority ei- 
ther in the army or the provinces; nay, he would have loft 
it intirely, had not Achæ us, the ſon of Andromachus his mo- 

ther's brother, who was a man of great courage and avilt- 
ties, managed his affairs, as well as the bad ſtate which his 

father's ill conduct had brought them into would admit. As 
tor Andramachus, he was taken priſoner by Ptolemy in his wars 
; with Callinicus, and kept in Alexandria all this reign, and 
ſome part of the next, till the Rhod;arns, to ingratiate them- 
ſelves with A4cheus, obtained his liberty. Attalus king of 
Pergamus having made himſelf maſter of ail Aſia Miner, 
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ö from mount Taurus to the Helle out, Selucus marched a- 
gainſt him, leaving Hermias, a Carian, regent of Syria in his 
\| abſence. Achaus attended him in this expedition, and ferved 
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him in it as well as the ſhattered ſtate of his affairs would al- 
low ; but money being wanting to pay the army, and the 
king, on account of his weakneſs, deſpiſed by the ſoldiery, 
Seleucus Nicater and Apaturius, two of the chief officers, formed a 
Ceraunus conſpiracy againſt him, and, by poiſon, put an end to his life; 
poiſoned. but Achaus, who was then in the army, revenged his death, 
by cutting off the two ringleaders, and all thoſe who were 
any ways concerned in the plot. After this he managed the 
army with ſuch prudence, addreſs, and reſolution, that he 
not only kept all in order, but alſo prevented Attalus from 
reaping any advantage from this accident, which, had it not 
been for his prudent conduct, would have been attended 
with the loſs of Syria. Seleucus dying without children, the 
army offered the crown to Acheus ; and ſeveral of the pro- 


vinces did the ſame : But he then generouſly refuſed it, tho 


he afterwards judged it neceſſary, for his own ſafety, to act 
in a different manner. In the preſent conjuncture, inſtead 
of accepting the crown, he preſerved it with great integrity 
for the lawful heir Autiochut, the brother of the deceaſed 
Antiochus king, who was but in the fifteenth year of his age. When 
the Great Seleucus ſet out for Aſia Minor, he ſent him to Babylonia to 
aſcends the be educated there; and in that city he was when his brother 
throne of died. He now was ſent for to Antioch, where he aſcended 
Syria. the throne after his brother, and reigned thirty-ſix years. 
Year of This prince was afterwards, for his illuſtrious actions, ſur- 
the named the Great. Achæus, the better to ſecure him in the 


Flood, poſſeſſion of the empire, ſent a detachment of the army to 
2 him in Syria, under the command of Epigenes, one of the 


Chriſt late king's moſt experienced generals. The reſt of the army 

3 * he kept with him in Aſia Minor, to ſupport the Syrian in- 
4 . p 

LY WW tereſt in thoſe parts ?. 

Antiochus, ſeeing himſelf ſeated on the throne, ſent Mola 
and Alexander, two brothers, into the eaſt, appointing the 
former governor of Media, and the latter of Pera. All 
the provinces of Aa Minor he committed to the charge of 
A-haus, Epigenes had the command of the troops which the 
king kept about him; and Hermics the Carian was declared 
prime miniſter, which ſtation he had held under the deceaſed 
king. Achens ſoon recovered all the countries which Attalus 
had wreſted from the Syrian empire, and confined him with- 

3 in the limiis of his own kingdom of Pergamus ; but Alex- 
3 ander and Molo, deſpiſing the young king, were no ſooner 
tava of t 
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fixed in their governments, but they refuſed to acknowledge 
his authority, and ſet up for themſelves in their reſpective diſ- 
tricts. They hoped that Abeæus would join them; but a- 
bove all things, apprehended the cruelty and malice of Her- 
mias, who bore a great ſway at court, and therefore choſe ra- 
ther to withdraw their obedience to the king than obey fo 
wicked a miniſter, againſt whoſe malice no man was ſafe. 
This Hermias was of a moſt ſavage diſpoſition, puniſhed the 
leaſt faults with the utmoſt rigor, and, being himſelf a man 
of little genius and no merit, could not endure either merit 
or abilities in others. He was haughty, envious, full of him- 
ſelf, and ſo tenacious of his own opinion, that he thought it 
highly diſhonourable either to aſk or follow the advice of ano- 
ther. He ſuſpected all thoſe who had any truſt, or ſhare in 
the king's eſteem ; but the chief object of his jealouſy and 
ſuſpicion was Epigenes, who had the reputation of being one 
of the ableſt generals of his time and in whom the troops re- 
poſed an intire confidence. It was this reputation that gave 
the prime miniſter umbrage, and he could not conceal the ill- 
will he bore him. News being brought of the revolt of Mo- 
hb and Alexander, Antiochus alfembled his council to delibe- 


Tate on proper meaſures in ſo delicate a conjuncture; for he 


had great reaſon to apprehend a general revolt of the provinces. 
Every one being deſired to deliver his opinion freely, Epige- 
nes ſpoke firſt, and declared, That they had no time to loſe ; 
that it was abſolutely neceflary the king ſhould, without de- 
lay, march in perſon againſt the rebels; that his authority 
on the ſpot would be of great weight; and that Malo and his 
followers would not have the aſſurance to perſiſt in their rebel- 
lion, ſeeing the king himſelf at the head of his army; or 
ſhould they continue obſtinate, the ſoldiers themſelves would 
mutiny, return to their duty, and deliver up their leaders to 
the king. Epigenes had hardly delivered his opinion, when 

ermias, in a violent paſſion, replied, That this was not the 
hrſt treacherous advice he had given; that he had long har- 
boured evil deſigns againſt the king ; that, however, he was 
now pleaſed to hear him openly declaring his bad intentions 
in the pernicious counſel he had given, wherein he plainly 
ſnewed his deſign of betraying the king into the hands of the re- 
bels. He ſaid no more then on that ſuhject, being content to 
have thus ſown the ſeeds of ſuſpicion againſt him. The real mo- 
tive of his oppoſing the opinion of Epigenes was, his being 
afraid to venture upon that expedition. As Ptolemy Pllapator, 
who had ſucceeded his father Ptolemy Luergeies in the king- 
dom of Egypt, was a moſt vicious and effeminate prince, he 
tought him a much leſs formidable encniy, and therefore 
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adviſed the king to march in perſon againſt him, and attempt 
the recovery of Syria. He thought there would be no dan- 
ger in invading a prince, who was wholly immerſed in plea- 
ſures of all kinds. The opinion of Hermias prevailing, An- 
ticchus marched in perſon into Cæle-Syria with one part of 
his army, and ſent Zeno and Theodotus, two of his generals, 
with the other, to ſuppreſs the rebellion in the eaſt 1. Being 
arrived, on his march towards Cele-Syria, at Seleucia near 
Zeugma, he there found Laodice daughter to Mithridates 
king of Pontus, who had been ſome time betrothed to him. 
He made ſome ſtay there to ſolemnize the nuptials ; but the 


joy of his marriage was ſoon interrupted with bad news from 


the eaſt ; for his generals there, being overpowered by the 
joint forces of Mols and Alexander, had been forced to retire, 
and leave them maſters of the field. Antiochus then ſaw the 
error he had committed in not following the advice of Epi- 
genes, and was for laying alide his expedition into Cele-Syria, 
in order to march directly with all his forces into the eaſt, 
and there cruſh the rebellion before it gathered greater ſtrength; 
but Hermias perſiſting in his former opinion, and telling the 
king, that it became kings to march in perſon againſt kings, 
and to ſend their lieutenants againſt rebels, Antiochus was fo 
weak as to acquieſce again in the opinion of Hermias, and, 
ſending another army into the eaſt, to proceed in his intended 
expedition into Cele-Syria, The general who commanded 
this army was one Xenetas an Achæan. His commiſſion was 
to join the forces which were there before under the two ge- 


nerals, and take upon him the command of the whole army. 


he had never before commanded in chief, and his only merit 
was his being the prime miniſter's friend and creature. Bein 


thus raiſed to a poſt which he never expected, he behaved 


with great haughtineſs towards the other officers, and by his 
inſolent behaviour, incurred the hatred of the ſoldiery. The 
ſucceſs was ſuch as might be expected from ſo bad a choice; 
in croſſing the Tigris he fell into an ambuſcade, and was cut 
off with his whole army. "This victory opened to the rebels 
the province of Baby/;nia and all Meſopotamia, of which 
they made themſelves maſters without the leaſt oppoſi- 


tion 


Antiochus 
di ſappoini- 
ed in bis 
attempt 
uponCaie- 
Syria. 


In the mean time Antiochns having advanced into Czl-- 
Syria, as far as the valley which lies between the two ridge, 
of mountains called Libanus and Antilibanus, found the palics 


1PoLYs.l.v. p 38>, 388, 389. Jus Trix. I. xxx. c. 1 Po- 
LY B. ubi ſupra p. 390, 391, 392, 393, &c, 


there 
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there ſo well fortified and guarded by Theodotus the Ætolian, 
whom Ptolemy had intruſted with the government of this 
province, that he was obliged to march back, without at- 
tempting to make any farther progreſs that way. The bad 
news, which he had by this time received, of the defeat of 
his troops alſo haſtened his retreat ; being therefore now re- 
ſolved to lay afide the Syrian enterprize, he turned his 
thoughts wholly on the war with the rebels; wherefore aſ- 
ſembling his council once more to deliberate about it, and 
requiring every one to deliver their real opinion, Epigenes 
| again ſpoke the firſt, ſaying, That it had been well for the 
king's ſervice if they had followed his firſt advice without any 
: delay or loſs of time; for, in that caſe, the enemy would 
not have had time to ſtrengthen himſelf in the provinces 
. which he had uſurped; that he was ſtill of the ſame opinion, 
k viz. that the king ſhould deſiſt from any other enterprize, 


ö and march without delay in perſon againſt the rebels. Her- 
L mias fancying himſclf affronted by the ſpeech of Eprgenes, 
; began to exclaim againſt him, and renew the antient charge, 
e as if he deſigned to deliver up the king to the rebels. He con- 


jured the prince not to quit the enterprize of Cœle-Syria, 

ſince the abandoning of it would be aſcribed to fickleneſs 

and inconſtancy, a character which no ways ſuited a prince 

of his wiſdom and knowledge; but notwithſtanding all he 

could ſay, the advice of Epigenes prevailing in the council, 

the king reſolved to put off his march into Syria, and head 

his army in perſon againſt his rebellious ſubjects. Hermias, Reſolves to 
hnding that all oppoſition would be vain, became all on a march m 
ſudden quite another man, ſeeming the moſt ſanguine of them perſon a. 
all in haſtening the execution of what he had hitherto oppoſed gt the 
with incredible warmth. Accordingly the troops were, with“ ebels. 
the utmoſt expedition, aſſembled at Apamea; but before they 
began their march, a ſedition broke out in the army about the 

ſoldiers arrears. This unlucky accident threw the king into 

the utmoſt conſternation, and filled him with the deepeſt me- 

lancholy ; which Hermias perceiving, offered to ſatisfy the 

army out of his private fortune, provided he would not take 

Epigenes with him in this expedition, pretending, that the 

quarrel which had happened between them would be the oc- 


le- caſion of new diſputes, and greatly hinder him in the manage- 
les ment of his affairs. His view in this was to leſſen, by ab- 
lies ſence, the eſteem and affection which Autiochus had ſhewn 

on all occaſions for Epigenes, men being apt to forget, and 
Po- eſpecially princes, the ſervices of ſuch as are removed out of 


their ſight. This propoſal gave the king great uneaſineſs, he 
being very ſenfible how much he wantcd the preſence of ſuch 
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a general as Epigenes, who was not only an experienced com- 
mander, but an able counſellor ; but as Hermias had a 
eat aſcendant over him, and had likewiſe gained thoſe about 
im, he was not maſter of his own reſolutions : Wherefore 
yielding to the preſent neceffity, he complied with the re- 
queſt of Hermias, and ordered Epigenes to remain at Apa- 
mea. This incident alarmed the other officers, who were 
apprehenſive of meeting with the ſame fate; but the com- 
mon ſoldiers having received all their arrears, expreſſed great 
— 2 to Hermias, by whoſe means they had been ſa- 
tis . g 

Hermias having thus gained the good-will of the ſoldiery, 
ſet out with Antiochus and the army, after having charged 
Alexis governor of the citadel of Apamea, a man entirely at 
his devotion, to deſtroy under ſome plauſible pretence, Epi- 
genes during the king's abſence. Alexis, purſuant to his 
orders, having, by the promiſe of a great reward, bribed 
one of the domeſtics of Epigenes, gave him a letter, with 
orders to lay it among his maſter's paperg. This was a forged 
letter from Molo, wherein he thanked Epigenes for forming a 
conſpiracy againſt the king, and pointed out to him by what 
methods he might ſafely put it in execution. Some days after 
Alexis went to Epigenes, and aſked him, whether he had not 
received aletter from Molo. Epigenes replied with the greateſt 
indignation, that he had no intercourſe with rebels; but Alexis 
acquainting him that he had orders to look into his papers, 
entered his lodgings by force, and a ſearch being made, the 
forged letter was found; whereupon Epigenes without being 
tried, or even heard, was immediately put to death. The 
king, at the bare fight of the letter, approved of his death, 
and greatly commended the zeal of Alexis; but the great 
men of the court underſtood the whole matter, tho? none of 
them dared to undeceive their maſter, being awed into filence 
by the great power of the miniſter *. 

In the mean time, Antiochus arriving with his army at the 
Euphrates, joined the troops he found there, and purſuing his 


march, came to Antioch in Myzdonia (R), where, as the 


| year 
Pol vB. ubi ſubra. tPoLYs l. v. p. 393, 394. 


R) Antioch of Mygdonia ſtood in the north part of 1/e/opotamia. 

St. Jerom carries the antiquity of it as high as Nimrod. It was as 
co! fiderable for the number of its inhabitants as its great extent. 
The 'yro-Ma edonians, when they became maſters of Meſopotamia, 
ga e this City the name of Antioch in Myzdonia, to diſtinguiſh it 
trom the ca vital of His. Before that time it was called Abs, 
or, as we fi id it wrote on ſome antient medal:, Ne/zhe. It ferved 
2 a barrier avain! the incurions of the Parthians and Perfian; 09! 
(8 
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year was now far ſpent, he put his troops into winter quarters, 
propoſing to open the campaign very ny next ſpring. As 


ſoon as the ſeaſon allowed him to take the field, having afſem- 
bled his troops, he advanced to Liba (S), and there ſummon- 
ed a council to deliberate with his officers what courſe was 
beſt to take to find out Molo, and by what means they might 
ſupply the army with proviſions in their march, Molo being 
maſter of all the country about Babylonia. Hermias propoſed 
to keep along the Tigris, by which means, ſaid he, we ſhalt 
have the benefit of that and two other rivers, the Lycus and 
the Capros (I), to cover our camp. Such danger there was 
in following this advice, that Zeuxes, though he had the fate 
of Epigenes before. his eyes, could not help oppoſing it, and 
ſhewing the great difficulties they ſhould meet with in holding 
their march along the river. He urged ſeveral reaſons, 
chiefly, that after a long and tedious march through a conti- 
nued deſert, they ſhould come to a place called the King's 
Ditch, which :if it ſhould happen to be poſſeſſed by the ene- 
my, would put a ſtop to their further progreſs, and oblige 
them to return by the ſame deſert, where they ſhould be in 
great want of all things. On the other hand, he made it a 

pear, that in caſe they paſſed the Tigris, they ſhould be well 
ſupplied with proviſions; and befides,that it was more than pro- 


to the time of the emperor Julian, who, by a ſhameful treaty, 
gave it up to the latter. Some modern writers, by miſtake, place 
it on the Tigris ; but it is plain, both from Polybizs and the em- 
peror Julians firſt oration, that it ſtood on the river Mygdozins, 
which ſprings from mount Maffus between the Tigris and the Eu- 
pbrates, and running from north to ſouth, diſcharges itſelf into the 
latter of theſe rivers. The Mygdonius divides My2donia, which is 
a ſmall province of He/opotamia, into two unequal parts. Pliay is 
of opinion, that this country was originally peopled by a colony of 


the Mygdonians in Macedon. Antioch of Mygdonia full retains its 


wolt antient name, being called by the people of the eaſt Naſfibin, 
which is plainly a corruption of Nafibis. 

(S) Liba was a Chief city of Carmania, a province lying beyond 
Perfia, and bounded by Parthia on the north, by Gedroſia on the 
ealt, and by the Perffan and Indian {eas on the ſouth. The city of 
Liba ſtood near the confines of Gedrofia. 

(T) The Daus and Capros were two rivers of Mria, properly 
lo called, running between the cities of Mut and Seleucia, and 
diſchargipg themſelves into the Tigris, they were fo called by the 


Greeks, as Strabo ( 38) and Pliny (39) inform us, from two rivers 
of the ſame name in Phrygia. 


(38) Strabs, I. xii in Vine. (39) Plin. J. v. c. 29. 
bable, 
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bable, that thoſe of the country of Apollonia would return to 
their duty, ſince it was very plain, that out of neceſſity, and 
not by inclination, they had declared for Malo. He added, 
that when Molo ſhould ſee his paſſage back into Media cut 
off, and find himſelf ſtraitened for want of proviſions, he 
would be conſtrained, either to venture a battle, or to ſee 
himſelf abandoned by his troops ®. The advice of Zeuxes 
was approved of; and accordingly the army being divided 
into three bodies, paſſed the Tigris in three different places, 
and purſued their march to Dura (U), which was at that 
time beſieged by one of Molo's officers, who, on their approach, 
raiſed the fiege, and retired. From Dura they advanced to O- 
ricum, and from thence to Apollonia. Molo being informed of 
the king's arrival, marched with all poſſible expedition to the 
mountains of Apollonia; but, before he reached them, was 
overtaken by the king, who encamped over-againſt him. Molo 
apprehending it dangerous for rebels to march againſt their 
prince in broad day, and give him battle, reſolved to fall on 
Antiochus in the night, and accordingly putting himſelf at the 
hcad of a body of choſen troops, he marched, by private ways, 
towards the neighbouring mountains, with a deſign to fall on 
the enemy's camp from thoſe eminences ; but his ſoldiers de- 
ſerting in troops to the king, he thought it adviſeable to return 
by break of day to his camp. In the mean time the king 
being reſolved to venture an engagement, drew oũt his forces, 
and advanced in battalia to the enemy's trenches. Molo like- 
wile, at the approach of the king, marched out in good order 
to meet him. Both armies engaged with the utmoſt fury ; 
but a body of choſen men, which Molo had placed on his left 
to make head againſt the king, going over to him, that wing 
was ſoon put in diforder, and obliged to retire. Hereupon 
Melo, after having attempted ſeveral times, in vain, to lead 
them back to the charge, was abliged to retire with them ; 
but being cloſely purſued by the king, and fearing to fall alive 


on bimſelf. into his hands, out of deſpair killed himſelf, as did many ot 


his accomplices ; ſo that the king gained a complete victory 
without any conſiderable loſs. Neolaus or Nicolas, the bro- 
ther of Molo, eſcaping from the battle, fled to Alexander, a- 
nother of their brothers, who was then in Perſia, and carried 


v Idem. ibid. p. 395. 
1 
(U) Dura was a city in the province of 4/jria, called by Pt:- 
lemy, Apolloniatis, no doubt from the eit y of Ap ollonia its metropolis. 
Some writers place Dura in Meſopotamia. | 
him 
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him the bad neus ob the death and defeat of their brother. 
Theſe two. finding. their affairs quite. deſperate, firſt killed their 
mother, afterwards their wives and children, and: laſtly diſ- 
paiched themſelves, to prevent their falling 
the conqueror. After the king had pillaged the camp, be or- 
dered Auala's body to be fixed on a crofs, and placed on one 
of tho higheſk mountains of Aria; which was done accord- 
ingly, the body being carried into the country of the Chaloni- 
id (W), and there placed on a croſs on the moſt conſpicuous 
gart of mount Zagra. Such was the end of this rebellion, 
which proved the ruin of all who. had engaged in it. After 
this victory, the remains of the conquered army ſubmitted to 
the king, who, after having ſeverely reproved them, granted 
them his pardon, ordering them into Ad-dia, under the com- 
mand of thoſe he ſent to regulate the affairs of that province. 
te then retutned to Seleucia on the Tigris, and having ſpent 
ſume time there in re-eſtabliſhing his authority in the provinces 
which had revoked, and fettling all things on their former 
loot, he refolved to attack the Berbarians bordering on his 
dominians, in order to deter them for the future from tak- 
ing part with his rebellious ſubjects, or entering into alliance 
with them. He propoſed to begin with Artabazanes king of 
the Atropatii (X) and other neighbouring nations, and by 
as moſt powerful of all thoſe princes. Hermias was at 
| unwilling to engage in this war, in regard of the 
Package tn attended it, 6... fray he was till bent on the 


(W) Chalntidis was the moſt ſouthern province of 4/jria, ſo 
med, according to {fidorus Chargcenus (40), from the city of 
Lala ity metrapelis, and divided from Meaia by mount Zagru: or 
Lagra, the higheſt in the whole copntry. > 

(X) 4cropetia was a part of Media ; for Straby (41) divides all Me- 
Ga into two parts ; the one he calls Media Magza, and the other 


Jedia Atropatia and Atropgtane (42). It borrowed this name from 
— 


» who being governor of that province for the king 
of Pera in Alexander's time, defended it againſt that conqueror, 
and, upon the downfal of the Perfian empire, ſeized it for himſelf 
and tranſmitted it to his poſterity. 4rtab was one of his de- 
kendants, and another of the ſame race reigned in Strabo's time, 


the kingdom being held even then by the ſame family. This coun- | 


uy, according to Pehybins (43), extended on one fade as far as the 

Ports Buxjngs, and on the other to the Co/piay ſea, was plentitully 

— 2 all ſorts of proviſion, and ita inhabitants were dee med 
ers. 


(40) Ifidor . Cbarac. p. 5. (41) Strabo. I. xi. 5. 360. (42) 
ldem ibid. p. 36 3. (43) Polyb. J. v. p. 402. 
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recovery of Cale-Syria ; but on the news of the queen's be- 
ing brought to bed of a ſon, he changed his mind, and warm- 
ly promoted a war with the Barbarians, in hopes that the 
king might loſe his life in that dangerous expedition, in which 
caſe the regency and tuition of the infant prince would fall to 
his ſhare. All things therefore being got ready for this inva- 
ſion, the army marched over the mountain Zagra, and entered 
the country of the Atropatii. Artabazanes their king being 
then very old, and greatly terrified at the approach of the 
king at the head of a victorious army, made his ſubmiſſion, 
and concluded a peace on ſuch terms as Antiochus thought pro- 
per to impoſe w. 

By this time Hermias, through his infolent and haughty 
behaviour, growing intolerable to his maſter, as well as to his 
fellow-ſubjeQts, Apollophanes the king's phyſician, in whom he 
repoſed great confidence, and who, by his employment, had 
free acceſs to him, took x proper time to repreſent to him 
the general diſcontent of his ſubjects, and the danger he him- 
ſelf was in from his ambitious and wicked miniſter ; he there- 
fore adviſed him to take care of himſelf, left the ſame fate 
ſhould attend him which his brother had met with in Phryg:a, 
he having fallen a victim to the ambition of thoſe on whom 
he moſt relied. He added, that it was plain to every one, 
that Hermias was hatching ſome wicked deſign, and that no time 
was to be loft in the preventing of it. Antiochus, as we have 
already obſerved, had begun to entertain ſome ſuſpicions of 
his chief miniſter, but had ſuppreſſed them, not knowing 
whom to truft, though ſurrounded with courtiers whom he 
had loaded with favours He was therefore extremely well 
pleaſcd that his phyſician had given him this advice, and after 
having commended him for the care he ſhewed for his ſafety, 
and his reſolution in opening fo frankly his thoughts, immedi- 
atcly entered on meaſures with him for the ridding himſelf of 
a miniſter who was fo univerſally deteſted, and whoſe attempts 
were ſo much to be dreaded. Accordingly the very next 
morning, the king, under pretence of taking the air, walked 
out of the camp, and Hermias not failing to attend him, as 
he uſually did, when they came to a ſolitary place where none 
of the miniſter's creatures could lend him any affiftance, the 
king ſtepping aftde' as on ſome neceſſary occaſion, thoſe who 
attended him falling upon Hermias, as it had been agreed on 
before- hand, put him to death, to the great ſatisfaction of 
all the provinces of the Syrian empire. He had governed, 
not only the kingdom, but the king himſelf, with great 


* Idem, ibid. p. 398----400. 
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haughtineſs, treating him on ſeveral occaſions in a very inſo- 
lent manner; and whoever of the ſubjects dared to oppoſe 
his ſentiments or deſigns, was ſure to fall a ſacrifice to his re- 
ſentment, which drew on him an univerſal hatred ; but no 
where was there a more ſignal inſtance of it than at Apamea 
in Syria, for there they no ſooner heard of his death, than 
the whole city roſe with the utmoſt fury, and the women, 
falling upon his wife and children, ſtoned them to death *. 
Antiochus having now happily re-eſtabliſhed his affairs in 

the eaſt, and raiſed to the government of thoſe provinces per- 
fons of merit, in whom he could repoſe the greateſt confidence, 
marched back into Syria, and putting his army into winter- 
quarters, ſpent the remaining part of the year in conſulting 
with his miniſters and officers about the operations of the en- 
ſuing campaign ; for he had two other very dangerous enter- 
prizes to put in execution for the reſtoring of the Syrian em- 
pire to its former ſplendor ; one was againſt Ptolemy, for the 
recovery of Cale-Syria, and the other againſt Achæus, who 
had uſurped the ſovereignty of Afra Minor; for Ptolemy Eu- 
ergetes having ſeized on all Syria in the beginning of the 
teign of Seleucus Callinicus, as we have related above, a great 
part of it was ſtill held by his ſucceſſor Ptolemy Philopator. 0 
And as to Achæus, we have already obſerved how he refuſed 
the crown that was offered him on the death of Seleucus Calli- 

nicus, and with great fidelity put it on the head of Antiochus 

; the lawful heir, who, to reward his zeal and ſervices, appoint- 

ed him governor of all the provinces of Aſia Minor. In this 

ſtation he wreſted from Attalus king of Pergamus all the coun- 

tries in Aſia which he had ſeized, and annexed them again to 

| the crown of Syria. The ſucceſs that attended him on this 

ecczhion drew on him the envy of the prime miniſter, and 

others, who had the king's ear at court; and therefore, reſo- 

lutions being taken to ruin him, forged letters were produced 

to prove, that he entertained treacherous deſigns againſt his 

prince, and held a correſpondence with Ptolemy, Aches Achæus 

having notice of what was plotting againft him at court, 42s im- 

thought that he had no other way to ſecure himſelf againſt c wes 7 

the evil deſigns of his enemies than by doing what he was 4 g. 

charged with, and accordingly, in his own defence, taking 4 = 

the crown, which he had before refuſed, he cauſed himſelf to 

be proclaimed king of Aſia, and was crowned at Laodicea in 

Phrygia, aſſuming ever after the regal title in all his letters 

to the cities of Aſia, and obliging them to give it him in all 

their addreſſes 7. Theſe were the two dangerous wars Anti- 


Idem ibid. p. 400, 401. Idem ibid. 
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ochus had on his hands; and which of theſe he ſhould firſt un- 
dertake was the matter under debate in the king's council. 


Upon mature deliberation it was reſolved, firſt to reduce all 
the countries belonging to the Syrian empire on thiat ſide mount 
Taurus, before they marched over it againſt Achews, to whom, 
for the preſent, they only ſent menacing meſſages. Purſuant 
to this ſcheme all the forces were ordeted to aflemble at Apa- 
mea, and hold themſelves in a readineſs to march into Garle-Sy- 
ria. Before they ſet out, a council of all the chief officers 
was afſembled, to conſult about the firſt operations-of the 
campaign, when Apollophanes, the king's phyſician, repreſent- 
ed, that the deſign on Cele-Syria was vain, and would prove 
an unprofitable expedition, while they leſt Piolemy in quiet 
poſſeſſion of Seleucia, a royal city, and in effect the-metropo- 
lis of the kingdom; that, not to mention the diſhonour of 
leaving that city in the hands of an Agyptian king, the reco- 
very thereof would redound greatly to the king's advantage; 
that, while it was held by the enemy, it would be a great 
hin irance to the .progreſs of his arms in the enterprize he 
was upon; for which way ſoever he had a mind to earry his arms, 
he would find it neceſſary, over and above all other prepaxations, 
to ſtren then all his towns with numerous gariſons, merely 
on account of the danger which would threaten them from 
Seleucia : Whereas if Autiochus made the recovery of that 
place his firſt buſineſs, it would not only ſerve as a bulwark 
and frontier againſt the enemy, but enable him to proſecute 
the enterprize- both by ſea and land. This city ſtood · on the 
ſame river as Antioch, at the diſtance only of fifteen miles 
below it, near the mouth of the Orontes. When Ptolemy 
Euergetes invaded Syria, as we have related above, to ſup- 
port the riglits of his ſiſter Berenice, he ſeized upon that im- 
portant place, and having put a ſtrong Egyptian gariſon into 
it, kept it full twenty ſeven years. As it was the port of 
Antioch, it not only was a conſtant annoyance to the Anti- 
chians, but entirely cut off their communication with the ſea, 
and qui:e ruined their trade. All which things being ſet forth 
by Apollophanes, the king and council reſolved to follow his 
plan, and open the campaign with the ſiege of Selaucia “. 
Accordingly the whole army marched - thither, (inveſted the 
place, and carried it by a general aflault, ſome of the off 
cers, who commended in the city, having been gained over 
by Antiochus. The king treated the inhabitants with the ut- 
moſt humanity, and reſtored them to their untient privileges · 
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Antivobus being now. matter of this important place, march- 
ed with all poſſi ble into Ce- Syria, being invited 
chitber by T beoglrws the Halina, whom Prolemy ods appoint- 
ed governor of that . We have ſeen above how 
.hecrepulfed ntiochu the year before; nevertheleſs 
the court of - Egypt hal not been Iatisfied with his conduct on 
that occaſton, and therefore called him to Alexandria to an- 
ſwer for it at the peril of his head. Tis true he was acquit- 
ted, and ſent back to his government; but nevertheleſs he 
was ſo exaſperated at the affront, that e reſolved to revenge 
it. The lumury and eff of the court, to which he 
had been an eye · witneſs while he attended his cauſe in Alar- 
andria, his reſentment and indignation, it _ 
intolerable to him to depend on ſo baſe and contemptible a ſet 
of men: And indeed the moſt abominable debaucheries of 
every kind were practiſed by Paolemy Philopator during his 
reign; and the whole court followed his example. Theodetus 
therefore could not but abhor ſo vile a conduct, and being a 
gallant man, reſolved to ſeek ſor a ne maſter, ho might bet- 
ter deſerve his-ſervices. Accordingiy he was no ſooner re- 
turned to his ment, but he ſeized on the cities of Tyre 
and Ptolemars, and dechring for Antiachus, diſpatched a 
to him, inviting him into thoſe parts. Nicalaus, 
one of Ptolemy's generals, though of the ſame country with 
Fhredodies, would not join vith / him in this deſection; but 
fill adhering to. Ptolemy, according to his firſt engagement, 

inſt Theodotus, and cloſely beſieged him in the 
city  ofvProdematis, which he had lately taken. Antiochus 
haſtened to his relief, but met with a vigorous reſiſtance 
-from:Nicolezs, ho, on the news of his march, had ſeized ptolemais 
theagafſes..of : mount :Libanus. However the Etelian, after a axd Tyre 

{tigallant defence, being bore down by the ſuperior po- bevel ts 
er of Antrochus, Mas. at length obliged to retire ; whereupon Antio- 
the: cities of - Tyre and'Ptolemais-were by Tacedetus delivered chus. 
into the⸗king's hands, and with them the magazines which 
Ptolemy had prepared in thoſe two places for the ſupport of 
his army, and likewiſe. a fleet of forty fail-which lay in the 
two harbours. The hips he delivered to Drognetus his ad- 
mural, ordering him to fail to Peluſinm, whither he bimſelf 
f- WW intended to march by land, with a view to invade Egypt on 
[er chat fide; but being informed, that at that time of the 
at- dhe inhabitants uſed 10. cut lawn the: banks of the Nile, and 
*. lay the whole country under water, and conſequently that 

the invading of Egypt was at that ſeaſon impracticable, he a- 
| | ed this project, and employed all his forces in reducing 
bus Y the reft of Cale-Syria. Some places ſurrendered of their own 
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accord, others were taken by force, and Damaſcus itſelf, the 
capital of that province, fell into his hands by a ſtratagem with 
Which he over-reached Dinon, who was governor of it for Pt. 
lemy b. The laſt action of this campaign was the ſiege of Du- 
ra, a maritime city in the neighbourhood of mount Carmel, 
called Dor in ſcripture :; but the place being well fortified 
by Nicolaus, and defended by a numerous gariſon, the king 
could not maſter it, and was therefore glad to accept of a pro- 
poſal which was offered him, of making a truce for four 
months with Ptolemy. This ſerved him as an honourable 
pretence to march back to Seleucia on the Orontes, where he 
put his army into winter-quarters, after having appointed The. 
edotus the Ætolian governor of all the places he had taken in 
this campaign 4. 

DurixG this truce a treaty was ſet on foot between the 
contending princes, but with no other view on either fide 
than to gain time, which Ptolemy wanted to make the neceſ- 
ſary preparations for the carrying on of the war, and Antie- 
chus to put a ſtop to the conqueſts of Acheus ; for he, not 
fatisfied with Aſia Minor, of which he was already maſter, 
was making great preparations to invade Syria, and diſpoſleſs 
Antiachus, if poſſible, of all his dominions. To check theſe 
ambitious views, it was neceſſary for the king to give over all 
thoughts of diſtant conqueſts. 

In this treaty the main point was, to whom Caple-Syria, 
Pheenice, Samaria, and Judea did belong, in virtue o. the 
partition of Alexander's empire between Ptolemy, Releucus, 
Caſſander and Lyfimachus, after the death of Antigamnt, 4 
defeat of Demetrius in the battle of Tpſus. Ptolemx claimea 
theſe provinces, as having been, by that diviſion, alletted to 
Ptolemy Sotar his great-grandfather. On the other fide, Angochs: 
pretended, that they had been given to Seleucus Nicator, and 
were therefore his right, he being heir and ſucceſſor to that 
prince in the kingdom of Syria. The affair of Acheus was 
likewiſe a great clog to the negotiation ; for Ptolemy inſiſted 
upon his being comprized in the treaty, while Antiochus could 
not brook ſo much as to hear him named, thinking it a ſcan- 
dalous thing that Ptolemy ſhould entertain the leaſt thought 
of giving protection to one in rebellion againſt his prince. 

WHILE theſe pretenſions and conteſts were carrying on 
by both parties, and neither would yield to the other, the 
time of the truce elapſed, and nothing being concluded by 
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the treaty, they began again to provide for the war. Nico- 


laut the Ætolian had given ſuch proofs of his vaiour and fide- 
lity in the laſt campaign, that Ptolemy appointed him com- 
mander in chief of all his forces, and committed to his care 
the government of the conteſted provinces. The command 
of the fleet was given to Perigenes, who was ordered to ca:- 
ry on the war by ſea, and ſupply Nicolaus with proviſions, 
and ſuch military ſtores as he ſhould ſtand in need of. Nico- 
laus having aſſembled his forces at Gaza, whither all the ne- 
ceſſary proviſions had been ſent from Egypr, marched from 
thence to mount Lihanus, and ſeized on all the paſſes between 
that chain of mountains and the ſea, through which it was 
neceſſary for Axtiochns to paſs, firmly reſolved to wait for 
him there, and, by the advantage of the place, obſtruct his 
farther progreſs that way f. 

In the mean time Antiochus was not inactive; but having 
made the noceſſary preparations for a vigorous invaſion both 
by ſea and land, he gave the command of his fleet to Diog- 
netus his admiral, and then marched himſelf with his army 
by land. On his arrival at Aarathum, the Aradiars met 
him with tenders of their friendſhip and alliance; and he not 
only received them with great kindneſs, but compoſed, by his 
mediation, ſome differences of a long ſtanding between them 
and the neighbouring cities. From Marathum he continued 
Is march into Syria, by that paſs which is called by Polybins 
Thelk-proſopon, arrived at Berytus, and, advancing to Botris, 
poſſelfed himſelf of that city, after having burnt Triercs and 
Chats. From Botris he diſpatched Theodotus and Nicar- 
MEwith orders to ſeize on the ſtreights which lead to the 
vifer*Lycus, while he himſelf, purſuing his march, reached 
river Damura, where he encamped, his fleet keeping al- 
ways near him. From thence, taking with him Nicarchus 
and Theodotus, he advanced at the head of the light-armed 
troops to view the ſtreights where Nicolaus was poſted, and 
returned the ſame day to his camp. Early next morning, 
leaving Nicarchus with the command of his heavy-armed 
troops, he marched with the reſt to the {treights poſſeſſed 
by Nicolaus, and having, in fight of the enemy, divided his 
army into three bodies, he ordered Theodotus, at the head of 
one, to attack the enemy's forces which were poſted on 
the eminences ; the other he gave to Menedemus, enjoining 
him to diſlodge Nicolaus, who had fortified himſelf in a nar- 
row paſs between mount Libanus and the ſea; the third he 
kept for a reſerve under the command of Diocles, who was 
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Yhe Egyp- as it were, one ſingle engagement. The fignat being given, 


leaving the government of Samaria to Hippolechus and K- 
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to carry fuccours where-ever they ſhauli be wanted. Artie. 
alas hienſelf, attended only by his guards, poſted: him(elf on 
an eminence, whence he had a fair view of all that paſſed ei. 
ther by ſea or land; tor the two admirals, Diegnetus and Pe- 
rigams, had drawn their fleets up in a line as near the fhoge 
as they could, that they might be ready at hand to aſſiſt theip 
land-forces. By this means the battle by land and fea became, 


they advanced to the attack on all fades, Az ſea iv was a 
drawn' battle, the fleets being peetty equal; but a nd the 
forces of AF=tiochns having diſlod ed Nicoiang, that brave com - 
mander was obliged, after a moſt defence, to retire 
to Sidon, whither Perigenes followed him with the Ki 
fleet. About two thouſand Egyptians were flain in the en- 
gagement, and the like number taken prifogers. 'Fhe reſt, 
under the conduct of Nicolans, who retired in good order, 
got fafe into Sidon. Antiochus purfued them, with a dehgn 
to lay ſiege to that city; but finding it well ſtored with all 
forts of proviſions, and Nicolau: reſolved ta hold aut to the 
laſt extremity, he altered his mind, and ſending his fleet ta 
Tyre, marched with hs army into Galike, where he reduced 
4 cities of Philotaria, Scythopolis, and — which 
firuck ſuch terror into the inhabitants, that the whole bun · 
try ſubmitted to the conqueror. From Galilee he croſſed the 
Jordan, and entering Gilead, poſſeſſed himſelf of all that 
country, which had been formerly the inheritance of the 
tribes of Reuben and Gad, and tbe half tribe of Aſanaſſeh on 
that fide of the river. He afterwards marched againſt Ra-. 
bah of the children of Ammon, which Polybius calls Rabath- 

ben- Amman or Rabatamana, which, as it was a very ſtrong and 
populous place, made a vigorous defence againſt the victo- 
rious army, but wu at length obliged to fubmit for want of 
water. As the feaſon was now far advanced, Antiachus, 
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ræas, who had lately come over to him from Ptolemy, 
and five thouſand men to keep the country in ſubjection, 
marched back to Pts/emais, where he put his troops into 
winter · quarters c. 
EARLY in the fpring both armies again took the field. 10 
Ptolemy, having drawn together an army of ſeventy thouſand 
foot, five thouſand horſe, and ſeventy. three elephants, ad- 
vanced to Peluſium, whence he led them in perſon through 
the deſerts which part Egypt from Paleftine, and encamped at 
Raphis, a city lying between Rhinocorure and Gaza. Here 
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Anticebus met him with an army ſomewhat ſuperior to his; 
for he had with him ſeventy two thouſand foot, fix thouſand 
horſe, and an hundred and two elephants ; he encamped firſt 
within ten furlongs, and afterwards within five of the enemy. 
While they lay thus near each other, many ſkirmiſhes hap- 
pened between parties as they went out to forage ; but with- 
out any conſiderable advantage on either ſide. Here Theodo- 
tus the Ætolian, who had ſerved many years under Ptolemy, 
gave a ſignal inſtance of his intrepidity and reſolution ; for be- 
ing well acquainted with the cuſtoms of the Egyptians, he 
took the advantage of a dark evening, when he could not 
be well known, and, entering the enemy's camp with two 
companions, advanced as far as Ptolemy's tent, with a deſign 
to kill him, and, by this bold attempt, put an end to the 
war ; but the king lying that night elſewhere, he killed his 
firſt phyſician, miſtaking him for Ptolemy, wounded two o- 
ther perſons, and then, amidſt the alarm and confuſion 
which this attempt occaſioned, eſcaped to his own camp. At 
leggth both kings agreed to a deciſive battle, and drew up 
7 r. armies accordingly ; both rode before their reſpective 
lines, encouraging their ſoldiers to behave manfully. Ar 

the ſiſter and wife of Ptolemy, not only exerted herſelf in ani- 
mating the Egyptians before the engagement, but did not a- 
bandon her huſband even in the heat of the battle, attending 


=p the midſt of the greateſt dangers. Antiochus, at the 


* of his right wing, defeated the enemy's left; but while 


purſued them too far, Ptolemy, who had been as ſucceſsful 
in the other wing, charged in flank the center of Antiochus, 
which was then uncovered, and broke that body before it 
was poſfible for the prince to ſuccour it. An old officer of 
Antiachus's army, obſerving which way the cloud of duſt 
flew, concluded from thence that the main body was routed, 


and ſhewed it to the king, who faced about that inſtant; 


but came too late to retrieve his error, the reſt of his army 
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being broke and put to flight before his arrival. Hereupon he Antiochu: 
was obliged to retreat firſt to Raphia, and next to Gaza, af- defeates. 


ter ten thouſand of his men had been cut to pieces, and four 
thouſand taken priſoners. After this defeat Antiochus, being 
no longer in a condition to make head againſt Prolemy, aban- 
doned all his conqueſts, and withdrew with the remains of 
his ſhattered army to Antioch. This battle was fought at 
the ſame time, according to Polybius, that Hannibal defeat- 


ed Flaminius the Roman conſul at the lake of Thraſymenus in 
Hetruria b. | 


u Idem, p. 424, 425. & 3 Maccas. c. iii, ver. ;, 6. 
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Concludes a Antiochus no ſooner returned to Antioch, but he ſent em- 
peace with baſſadors to Ptolemy to ſue for a peace. What prompted him 
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Urox the retreat of Antiochus the cities of Cale-Syria 
and Paleſtine ſtrove, as it were, which of them ſhould firſt 
ſubmit to Ptolemy, being more inclined to him, as they had 
been long ſubject to the Egyptians, than to Antiochus, whom 
they had received after the defeat of Nicolaus, only becauſe 
they were not in a condition to oppoſe him. Ptolemy's court, 
as ſoon as the news of this victory was ſpread abroad, was 
crowded with embaſſadors from all the cities of Cwle-Syria 
and Judæa, making their ſubmiſſion to him, and congratu- 
lating him on his late ſucceſs. 'T he conqueror not only receiv- 
ed them all with great kindneſs, but reſolved to make a 
progreſs through all the provinces which had ſubmitted to 
him; and accordingly viſited all the ſtates and cities of note, 
and, amongſt the zeſt Feruſalem, where he took a view of 
the temple, and cven offered ſacrifices to the God of Iſrael, 
making at the ſame time oblations, and beſtowing rich dona- 
tives on that holy place. But not being ſatisfied with view- 
ing it only from the outer court, beyond which no Gentil: 
was allowed to paſs, he ſhewed a great inclination to enter 
the ſanctuary, and even the holy of holies itſelf, to which 
no one was allowed acceſs but the high-prieſt, and he only 
once a year on the day of the great expiation. This occa- 
ſioned a great uproar all over the city: the high-prieft inform- 
ed him of the holineſs of the place, and the expreſs law of 
God, by which he was forbid to enter it. The prieſts and 
levites drew together in a body to oppoſe his raſh deſign, 
which the people alſo conjured him to lay afide. But this 
oppoſition ſerving only to inflame his curioſity, he forced in 
as far as the ſecond court, where, while he was preparing to 
enter the temple itſelf, he was ſtruck by God with ſuch ter- 
ror, that he was carried off half dead. On this he left the 
city, highly exaſperated againſt the whole Jewiſb nation, on 
account of the accident which had befallen him, and loudly 
threatening to revenge it at a more proper ſeaſon. 


Ptolemy. to this was his ſuſpecting the fidelity of his own people, find- 


ing on his return his authority and intereſt much leſſened by 
his late defeat. Beſides, it was high time for him to turn his 
arms againſt Achæus, and put a ſtop to his conqueſts. For he be- 
ing already maſter of all ¶ſia, Antiochus foreſaw, that if he gave 
him time to ſettle his authority in thoſe provinces, it would 
not be long ere he mult expect him in Syria, there to pul 
for the whoie empire. To prevent this he thought it adviſe- 


' Item, p. 426, 427. & 3 Mace. c. i. & ii. 
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able to ſtrike up a peace with Ptolemy upon any terms, left 
having two ſuch powerful enemies to contend with at the ſame 
time, he might be at laſt overpowered and ſtript of all his 
dominions. He therefore inveſted his embaſſadors with full 
wers to give up to Ptolemy all thoſe provinces which were 
we ſubject of their conteſt, that is, all Cæle-Syria and Pa- 
ine. Cole-Syria, as we have hinted before, comprehend- 
ö ed that part of Syria, which lies between the mountains Li- 
baus and Antilibanus; and Paleſtine all the country, which 
was antiently the inheritance of the children of Hſrael; and 
the coaſt of theſe two provinces was what the Greeks called 
Phenice. All this country Antiochus was willing to part 
with to purchaſe a peace in his preſent circumſtances, chuſ- 
ing rather to give up his claim to one part of his dominions, 
than run the riſk of loſing the whole. Accordingly a truce 
was agreed on for a year, and before that expired a peace 
concluded on the ſame terms. Ptrolimy, who might have 
taken advantage of this victory, and eaſily conquered all Syria, 
was no leſs deſirous than Antiochus of putting an end to the 
war, that he might be again at liberty to follow his plea- 
ſures k. 

Antiochus having thus concluded a peace with Ptolemy, bent ache, 
all his thoughts and attention on carrying the war into Aſia again A- 
Minor againſt Achæus, and having made vaſt preparations for chæus. 4 
that expedition, he croſſed mount Taurus, and having con- — 
cluded a league with Attalus king of Pergamus, by virtue of 
which they were both to act with all their forces againſt the 
common enemy, he ſo diſtreſſed Achæus, that he was oblig- 

0 WF ed to quit the field, and ſhut himſelf up in Sardis, where he 
et- was cloſely beſieged by the confederate princes. However, 
he held out above a year in ſpite of the utmoſt efforts of two 
victorious armies, during which time frequent battles were 
tought under the walls, and many brave men killed on both 
ides. At length the city being taken by a ſtratagem of Ligo- 
ras, one of Antiochus's commanders (V), Acheus retired in- Tales Sar- 
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'Y) The caftle, and the adjoining wall of the city, were on 
the top of a rock deemed inacceſſible, both hanging over a deep 
alley, into which dead harſes and other beaſts were uſually thrown. 
Lazoras, who was ſtationed on that fide, obſerved that the ravens, 
ind other rapacious birds, which haunted that valley for the food 
they found there, uſed to ily from thence up to the top: of the 
Ms, and pitch upon the walls, rcſting there undiſturbed. From 
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to the caſtle, where he defended himſelf with incredible bra- 
very, till he was by the of two crafty Cretans de- 
livered up to Autiocbus in the following manner. Ptolemy 
Philepator, who had entered into a ſtrict alliance with Achæ- 
us, was much concerned to hear he was fo cloſely blocked up 
in the caſtle of Sardis, and therefore enjoined Sofibius his 
prime miniſter to deliver him at all events from the immi- 
nent danger he was in; he added, that if he could but reſcue 
his perſon he cared for no more, knowing that if he only ap- 


betrayed by peared in the countries about mount Taurzs, he would ſoon 
tee Cre- have an army ſtrong enough to keep Antiochus employed. 


tans. 


There being at that time in Ptolemy's court a crafty Cretan 
called Bolis, well acquainted with the roads of that 
country and the by-paths among the rocks, on which the 
caſtle of Sardis ſtood, Soibius conſulted him about this mat- 
ter, and aſked him whether he could not think of ſome me- 
thod to procure Acheus's eſcape. The Cretan defired time 
to conſider of it, and at the next conference undertook the 
buſineſs, and communicated to Seſbius in what manner he 
deſigned to proceed init. He told him, that he had an inti- 
mate friend, who was alſo a near relation of his, Cambylus by 
name, a captain of the Cretan mercenaries in Antochus's 
army, and at that time commanding a fort behind the caſtle 
of Sardis; and that he would prevail with him to let Ache- 
xs make his eſcape that way. Softbirs, approving of the 
project, ſent Balis with the utmoſt expedition to Sardis to 
put it in execution, and gave him ten talents to defray his 


thence he concluded, that thoſe parts of the wall were left un- 
guarded, as being thought inacceſſible, and acquainted Axtiochur 
with what he had obſerved. in a council of the chief 
officers it was reſolved that a aſſault ſhould be made, du- 
ring which Lagoras, with ſach men as he thought proper for the 
enterprize, ſhould attempt to ſcale the rocks on that fide, and en- 
ter the town. The ſucceſs was agreeable to what Lagoras had ima- 
gined ; for having with great difficulty ſcaled the rocks, he en- 
tered the city on that fide without refiftance, and then advancing 
at the head of his men into the market-place, ftruck the inhabi- 
tants with ſuch terror, that in many places they abandoned the 
walls, and gave an opportunity to the reſt of Antiochus's army to 
enter the city and join their companions, by which means the 
place was reduced. In the ſame manner had Sardis been taken 
many ages before by the Perfians under the conduct of Cyrus, when 
Caſus thought himſelf ſecure on that fide. But the citizens had 
forgot what had happened ſo many ages before (44). 


(44) T. Hb. l. xvii. p. 506, 507. 
expences. 
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At the ſame time he wrote to Achæus by a truſty 
meſſenger called Arianus, whom Bolis found means to con- 
vey into the caſtle. As the letter was wrote in characters, 
or rather cyphers, which none were acquainted with, fave he 
and Sofibius, he was very well aſſured that this was nofeigned de- 
vice of his enemies in the name of his friends. As for the meſſen- 
ger, he was a truſty man, and one, whom Achæus found 

examination, heartily affected to his cauſe. But the contents of 
the letter, which were, that he ſhould repoſe an entire confidence 
in Bolis and one Cambylus, whom Bolis had won over from Au- 
tiochus, gave him no ſmall uneaſineſs. They were both 
quite ſtrangers to him, and the Cretans he thought, were 
not blindly to be relied on. However, as he could not eſ- 
cape any other way, he reſolved to follow their directions; 
the therefore having often paſſed to and fro, it was 
at length concluded that Bolis himſelf ſhould come and con- b 
duct Aaheus out of the caſtle. This being agreed on, the | 
two treacherous Cretans conſulting together how to make | 
their moſt of it, reſolved in the firſt place to ſhare equally , 
between them the ten talents, which they had already re- | 
ceived in hand, and then to reveal the whole matter to An- 
tiochus, and on his promiſing a ſuitable reward, to turn the 
plot, and put Aches into his hands. Antiochus was over- 
joyed when they firſt made their propoſal, and promiſed them 
moſt ample rewards. At length when all things were ready 
on both fides, Bolis, Cambylus, and Arianus, went privately 
up into the caſtle, in order to convey from thence Achæus 
that very night. As Acheus was not acquainted either with 
m. W Solis or Cambylus, he had a long conference with them about | 
* the buſineſs in hand, and after having examined them on ſe- 
* veral heads, concluded that he had no reaſon to diſtruſt their 
u- fidelity or judgment. However, to proceed with all poſſible i 
the caution, he told them, that he deſigned to ſtay in the caftle 
en- 2 little longer, and ſend in the mean time with them three or 
four of his friends, from whom, when he ſhould receive an 
account of their being ſafely got out, he would then, and 
not till then, venture his own perſon. Accordingly he ap- 
pointed three of his friends to go that night with Bolis and 
Cambylus, and diſguiſing himſelf, ſo as not to be known by 
his guides, as he had agreed with his friends before-hand, 
Joined them when they were ready to depart. The other 
three were likewiſe diſguiſed, and one of them only took up- 
on him to underſtand the Greet tongue, the others feigning 
to be Barbarians, left Achæus ſhould be known by his ſpeech. 
At length they ſet out, Balis and Cambylus being very greatly 
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perplexed, as not knowing whether Acheus was there or no. 
And deli- If they betrayed thoſe they were conducting into the hands 
vered up to of Antiochus, they well knew that Achæus, if he was not 
Antioch- among them, would never truſt himſelf with them ; if they 
8 conveyed them away, they might, for ought they knew, by 
that means ſave Achæus, and loſe the reward promiſed them 
by Antiochus, While they were under this uncertainty, Bo- 
lis obſerved, that where the paths among the rocks were dan- 
gerous, three of them were very officious to the other, lend- 
ing him their hands to help him up or down, and taking ſuch 
care of him as gave Bolis to underſtand that he was Acheus. 
Accordingly when they came to a certain place, where 
Cambylus had poſted ſome ſoldiers that ſerved under him, 
Bolis claſping Achæus about the middle, gave the ſignal 
agreed on, and the ſoldiers ſallying out of the ambuſcade, 
put him in irons, and carried him to Antiochus, who 
had watched all night expecting the iſſue of this affair. The 
Achzus king, when he ſaw Acheus loaded with chains, burſt out 
to into a flood of tears, and ſeemed to be touched with com- 
death by paſſion at the misfortunes ofa man to whom he was indebted 
Antio- for his crown. But motives of ſtate prevailing over his na- 
chus. tural tenderneſs, he cauſed him to be beheaded that very morn- 
ing, and thereby put an end to the war of Afia. For as 
ſoon as thoſe who were in the caſtle heard of his death, they 
ſurrendered to Antiochus, and all the places in the Aſiatic 
provinces, which had declared for Acheus, did the ſame. 
Thus the king recovered his dominions in Aſia, and having 
left perſons to govern them, whom he could confide in, re- 

turned with his army to Antiach |. 
The Expe- Antiochus, being now diſengaged from this troubleſome 
ditions of War, began to make the neceſſary preparations for the reduc- 
Antiochus ing of thoſe provinces in the eaſt, which had ſhaken off the 
into Me- Syrian yoke. As the Parthians had lately ſeized on Media, 
dia, Par- his firſt attempt was upon that province. Ar/aces, the ſon of 
thia, Hyr- that Arſaces who firſt funded the Parthian empire, was at 
cania, Tc. that time king of Parthia, and, taking advantage of Anticchus's 
being engaged in war with Ptolemy and Acheus, had en- 
tered Media, and made himſelf maſter of that country. 
On the approach of the enemy he commanded all the foun- 
tains and wells in the deſert, through which they were to pals, 


| Por vz. ibid. p. 445, 446. & 1. vii. p. 506, 507. & l. viii. p. 
822, 523. 
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to be ſtopped and ſpoiled (Z); but Antiochus having ſent be- 

fore ſeveral parties of horſe to ſecure them, marched ſafely, 

through thoſe great deſerts with his whole army, and enter- 

ing Media, drove Arſaces from thence, and ſpent the remain- 

der of the year in ſettling all things there in their former order, 

and providing for the further operations of the war. Early 

next ſpring he marched into Parthia, where he was as ſucceſs- 

ful as he had been the year before in Media. Arſaces was 

forced to retire into Hyrcania, where he thought to ſecure 

himſelf behind the mountains, which parted that country from 
Parthia, and accordingly poſted parties in all the paſles, / 
through which the Syrian army was to march, not doubting 

but by that means he ſhould obſtruct their further progreſs 

that way. But Antiochus, as ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit, 

taking the field, advanced to the narrow paſles, and dividing, | 
his army into as many bodies as there were attacks, he ſoon 

forced them all. He then aſſembled his army again in the 

plains, and with all his forces inveſted Syring:s the capital of 
Hyrcania, which he ſoon vbliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. 1 
In the mean time Arſaces was not idle, but all the way as 
he retreated having gathered what forces he could, made up 
at length an army of an hundred thouſand foot and twenty 
thouſand horſe. With theſe thinking himſelf ſtrong enough 
to make head againſt the enemy, he took the held, and with 
great bravery put a ſtop to their further progreſs. His reſiſt- 
ance drew out the war into a great length, inſomuch, that 
no further advantage being gained by Antiochus, after many 
conflicts, he began to think it would be impoſſible for him to 
over-power ſo valiant an enemy, and drive him quite out of 


: the provinces, in which he had by length of time ſo well 
; eſtabliſhed himſelf. He therefore gave ear to the overtures 
: which were made him for the putting an end to ſo troubleſome | 
s a war, and a treaty being ſet on foot, it was agreed, that 
f Arſaces ſhould hold Parthia and Hyrcania, on condition of 
t 
8 (Z) We are told by Polybius (45), that the Perſians, when they 
- firſt conquered 4a, finding many parts of it quite deſtitute of wa- þ 
5 ter, engaged to allow thoſe, who ſhould either diſcover water in 
5 places where none was then known to be, or ſind means to convey 
„ it thither, the profits ariſing from thence to the fifth generation. 
Our author adds, that the inhabitants, animated by this promiſe, 
N ſpared neither labour nor expence to convey water under ground 


from mount Taurus as far as the deſert here mentioned, there be- 
_ rg no ſprings in that vaſt tract of country. 


(44) Poly. I. x. p. 597. 
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his aſſiſting Antiochus to recover the other provinces which 
had revolted . | | 

Antiochus, having thus concluded a peace with Arſaces, 
turned his arms againſt Euthydemus king of Bafria. We 
have already ſhewn in what manner Theodotus firſt uſurped 
the province of Bactria, cauſed himſelf to be acknowledged 
king of that country, and left it to a ſon of the ſame name. 
This ſon had been vanquiſhed and driven out by Ezthydemes, 
who, as he was a man of great courage and „ main- 
tained a long war againſt Antiochus, who carried it on with 
great vigour, and on ſeveral occaſions gave proofs of an extra- 
ordinary courage. In one of the battles fought with this 
prince his horſe was killed under him, and in another he was 
dangerouſly wounded in the mouth, while he was encourag- 
ing his men in the firſt line. At length finding that he waſted 
his army without gaining any advantage 7 it, he grew weary 
of the war, and therefore admitted ors from Euthy- 
demus to treat of an accommodation. "Theſe repreſented 
to him, that the war he was carrying on againſt their ſovereign 
was not juſt, fince he had never been ſubje& to the kings of 
Syria; that Bactria had thrown off the yoke under other 
monarchs long before him ; that he poſſeſſed the kingdom by 
right of conqueſt, having vanquiſhed and driven out the 
deſcendants of thoſe who revolted, and held it as the re- 
ward of a juſt victory, &c. They likewiſe inſinuated, that 
the Scythians, taking advantage of the war, by which they 
were now weakening each other, were preparing to invade 
Bactria with a powerful army, and that therefore, if they 
perſiſted obſtinately in conteſting for it, a fair opportunity 
would be offered thofe Barbarians to take it from both. This 
conſideration, added to the deſire which Antiochus had to get 
rid, under ſome honourable pretence, of this tedious and un- 
profitable war, induced him to agree to ſuch terms as ended 
in a peace; for the confirming and ratifying of which, Euthy- 
demus ſent his fon to Anticchus, who, being taken with his ma- 
jeſtic mein and agreeable converſation, gave him one of hi: 
daughters in marriage, and granted his father the title oi 
king. The other conditions were agreed on to the great ſatis- 
faction of both princes, and confirmed by the uſual oaths. 
After this, Anticchus, having received all the elephants ot 
Euthydemus,, which was one of the articles of the peace; 
croſſed mount Caucaſus, and entered India, where having te- 
newed his alliance with Sophagaſenus king of that country: 
and received likewiſe his eleplants, which, with thoſe be 
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had from Euthydemus, amounted to an hundred and fifty, le 
marched from thence into Arachofia (A), afterwards ino 
Drangiana, and laſtly into Carmania, ſettling in all thoſe 
countries due order and diſcipline. He paſſed the winter in 
Carmama, and thence returned by Perfia, Babylonia, and 
Meſopotamia to Antioch, after having ſpent ſeven years in this 
expedition. The boldneſs of his attempts and the wiſdom 
of his conduct, during the whole courſe of this long war, 
gained him the reputation of a wiſe and valiant prince ; ſo 
that his name became formidable to all Europe, as well as 
Ha. And thus far by his whole conduct he well deſerved the 
ſurname of Great, which was given him, and which he might 
have carried with great glory to bis grave, had he not un- 
fortunately engaged in a war with the Romans. 

Nor long after the return of Antiochus died Ptolemy Philo- Antiochus 
pator king of Egypt, and was ſucceeded by Ptolemy Epiphanes enters inte 
his ſon, a child but five years old. —— Antiochus, au alliance 
taking advantage of his minority and the domeſtic troubles _ Eri 
which rent the kingdom into ſeveral factions, entered into an «+ Hawn 
alliance with Philip king of Maceden, in virtue of 5 5 
which they were to ſtrip the infant king of his dominions, Prokemy 
and divige them between them: Philip was to have Epipha- 
Caria, Libya, Cyrene, and Egypt, and Antiochus all the nes. 
reſt. Purſuant to this agreement, Antiochus marched forth- Year of 
with into Cele-Syria, and Paleſtine, and in leſs than two the Flood, 

e an intire conqueſt of theſe provinces with 2797- 
all their cities and dependencies. In the mean time, Scipio Betore 
having put an end to the ſecond punic war in Africa, the name Chriſt, 
of the Romans began to beevery-where known, and their vic- 202. 
tories ſpoke of not only in Europe and Africa, but all over NN 
Aſia. The guardians therefore of the young king, finding 
themſelves reduced to great ſtraits by the contederate princes, 
ſent an embaſſy to Rome, imploring the protection of that re- 
public, and offering them the guardianſhip of their king and 
the regency of the kingdom during his minority; and leſt 
the ſenate ſhould refuſe the offer, they added, that the de- 
ceaſed king had recommended both to them at his death. The 
Romans, thinking this would redound greatly to their glory, 
complied with the requeſt of the embaſſadors, and taking un 
them the tuition of the young king, immediately acquainted 
Antiochus and Philip therewith, requiring them to deſiſt from 


(A) We ſhall have occaſion to deſcribe Arachofia, Drangiara, 
Paropamiſus, Aria, Gedrofia, and other countries on this fide of 
the river Indus» when we come to the hiſtory of Badria, Hyrcania, 
ol chos, & c. 

Vol. VIII. Rrr invading 
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invading the dominions of their pupil, otherwiſe they ſhould 
be obliged to make war upon them for his protection. Mar- 
cus Aimilius Lepidus, who was one of the embaſladors ſent to 
both kings, after having delivered his embaſly, repaired, 
agreeable to the inſtructions he had received from the ſenate 
at his firſt ſetting out, to the court of Egypt,there to take upon 
him the office of guardian to the young Kings and regent of 
the kinzdom (B). After he had regulated affairs there in the 
beſt manner he could, he appointed Ari/fomenes an Acarna- 
nian to be chief miniſter to the king, and then returned to 
Rome. Ariſtomenes was an old experienced miniſter of that 
court, and, being well acquainted with the affairs of Egypt, 
acquitted himſelf in this charge with great prudence and fide- 
lity o. 

Tus firſt thing he did was to provide againſt the invaſion 
of the two confederate kings ; and for this purpoſe he took 
care to recruit the army with the beſt ſoldiers he could raiſe ; 


o Po Y l. iii. p. 159. & l. 15. p. 707. Liv l. xi. Jus 
Tin. | xxx. c. 3. VII. Max. l. vi c. 6. Hiskonym. in cap - 
11. Daniel. 


B) Livy takes no notice of the guardianſhip of Lpidus, whence the 
authors of the Roman hiſtory, which is now publiſhing in France, 
call in queſtion the truth of the fact, thinking Livy's filence a ſtrong 
proof againſt the fingle teſtimom, ſay they, of Faffin. But herein 
they are greatly miſtaken ; for Valerius Maximus (46) tells us in 
expreſs words, that Lepidus was appointed by the ſenate guardian 
of the young king of Egypt, and ſent into that kingdom to take 
upon him the regency. 2 Ptolemy, ſays he, having left the peo- 
ple of Rome guardian to his ſon during his minority, the ſenate ſent 
M. Emilius Lepidus high pontiff, and one who had been twice con- 

ful, to Alexandria to take care of their pupil” s kingdom, depriving them- 
ſelues of a moſt upright man, who had been long converſant with their 
oy affairs, &c, Beſides, there are ſtill extant ſeveral medals repre- 
ſenting Lepidas putting a crown on a young man's head with this 
inſcription, S. C. M Lepidus Pont. Max. Tutor Reg. On the 
reverſe of theſe medals is the city of Alexandria, where the kings 
of Egypt reſided in thoſe days. Our author here ſuppoſes, that J/. 

L.:pidus executed the office of guardian to the young king while 
he was high pontiff, and after he had been twice conſul ; 
whereis Ptolemy Epiphanes was dead before that time; perhaps 


lie had ſeen ſome of the coins we have mentioned, and was by 
them led in to this miſtake (47). 


(46) Paler. Max. 7. vi. c. 6. 747) Vide Uſher. Aunal. ad An. 
1 andi. 3$03, 
he 
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he ſent Scopat an Stolian with vaſt ſums of money into 
Etolia to levy there all the troops he could, the Atolians be- 
ing reputed the beſt ſoldiers of that age. Scopas had been 
formerly prætor of Ætolia, and was famous all over Greece 
for his ſkill in military affairs; when the time of his prætor- 
ſhip was expired, being diſguſted with his countrymen for 
not confirming him, as he expected, in that office, he left 
Etolia and went into the ſervice of the king of Egypt, and 
being employed on this occaſion, he had ſuch ſucceſs in his 
levies, that he brought in a very ſhort time ſix thouſand choſen 
men from Etolia, which was a conſiderable reinforcement, 
to the Egyptian army? (C). 

In the mean time Antiochus having paſſed into Afia Minor, 
and there engaged in a war with Attalus king of Pergamus, 
Ariſtomenes, taking advantage of the king's abſence, ſent 
Scopas with an army into Paleſtine and Cœle-Syria to recover 
thoſe provinces. In this expedition the Ætolian was attended 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that he recovered ſeveral cities, reduced 
all Judæa, put a gariſon into the caſtle of Feruſalem, and on 
the approach of winter returned to Alexandria, loaded with 
the ſpoils of the conquered provinces. But it ſoon appeared, 
that the ſucceſs of this campaign was chiefly owing to the 
abſence of Antiochus, and the ſmall reſiſtance the Egyprian 
army met with. For Antiochus no ſooner marched in perſon 
into Cele-Syria, but the face of affairs was changed, and vic- 
tory declared in his favour. Scopas, who returned with a 
powerful army, was defeated at Paneas near the ſource of the 
Jordan, and great part of his army cut in pieces. The ge- 
1eral himſelf with much ado eſcaped to Sidon, where he ſhut 
himſelf up with ten thouſand of his men, all the reſt having 
been killed or taken priſoners. Antiochus laid ſiege to the 
city, and reduced the numerous gariſon to ſuch ſtraits, that 
they were forced by famine to ſurrender on terms of haviny 


r LIV. I. xxxi. HizroNYM. ibid. JosEPH. Antiq. E xi. &- 3 
Liv. I. xxxii. v - 


(C) Liwy tell us, that Scopas would not have left one man in the 
country able to bear arms, had not one Damocrirus put his country- 
men in mind of the war which Stolia itſelf was ready to engage 
in, and repreſented to them the danger to which their own country 


would be expoſed, if left naked and deſtitute of ſo many brave 


men. Hereupon great numbers, who had determined to follow 

Scopas into Egypt, remained at home. Scopas had not bribed and 

2 Damocritus as he had done the other heads of the telian 
. 
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only their lives ſpared. Accordingly they delivered up the 
city to Antiechus, who diſmiſſed them ſtript of their effects 
and quite naked. However the regency of Alexandria was 
not wanting in uſing their utmoſt efforts for the relief of the 
place. They no ſooner heard that Scopas was beſieged, but 
three of their beſt generals at the head of the choiceſt troops 
of the ſtate were ſent to raiſe the ſiege. But Antiochus had 
diſpoſed things ſo that all their attempts proved unſucceſsful, 
and Scopas was obliged to ſubmit to the diſhonourable terms 
abovementioned 4. From Sidon Antiochus marched to Gaza, 
and being provoked at the refiftance he met with' there, 
he gave up the city, after he had taken it, to be plundered 
by his ſoldiers. From Gaza he ſent ſeveral detachments to 
ſecure the paſſes through which troops might be ſent out 
of Egypt to diſturb him in the poſſeſſion of his conqueſts, 


and then marching back reduced Betanea, Samaria, Abila, 


Gadera, and the remaining parts of Paleſtine and Cele- 


Syria *. 


Tus Jews, who were at this time much alienated from 
the Egyptians, probably on account, of the ravages committed 


Antiochus the year before by Scopas, when he took Jeruſalem, no 
who treats ſooner heard that Antiochus was advancing towards their 
them kinds country, but they went in crowds to meet him, delivering 


to him the keys of their cities; and when he approached Je- 


ruſalem, the prieſts and elders received him with great de- 


monſtrations of joy, paid him all kinds of honours, and enter- 


tained both him and his whole army in their city; ſupplying 
them plentifully with all farts of proviſions ; nor was this all, 
they even took up arms and joined his forces in reducing the 
caſtle, which had been ſtrongly gariſoned by Scopas. In re- 
turn for theſe ſervices, Ant:achus, in a decree directed to Pto- 


_ l-1y one of his lieutenants, granted them many privileges and 


favo'irs; and in another he particularly ordained,' that no 
{tranger ſhould be allowed acceſs to the inner part of the 
temple; a prohibition which ſeems to have been made on ac- 
count of Philopator's attempt which we have mentioned a- 
bove. Antiachus had in his eaſtern expedition granted mot 
ample privileges to the Jews, who were ſettled in Babylonia 
and Meſopotamia, and by that means gained the affection of 
the whole nation; no wonder therefore that, contrary to 
their former inclination, they were more defirous 'of having 
him to rule over them, than the Egyptian king who had uſed 


IVATESII Excerpt. in Pol v. p. 77, 78. Kc. HI E RO. in 
cap. 11. Daniel. Jos ex. Antiq. I. xi. c. 3. Jjusrix. I. xxxi- 
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them ill. Antiechus depended ſo much on their fidelity, that, 
when a ſedition broke out in Phrygia and Lydia, he ſent two 
thouſand Jewiſßh families out of the provinces of Babylonia 
and Meſopotamia, to quell it and keep the country in peace. 
They were tranſported thither at the king's charges, and by 
his order placed in the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes of the country, had 
lands and poſſeſſions divided among them for their ſubſiſtence, 
and maintained at the king's expence, till they received the 
fruits of the lands allotted them. From theſe Jews were 
deſcended thoſe whom we find ſcattered in great numbers 


all over Aſa, when the goſpel was firſt preached in thoſe 


parts. 

Antiachus having thus reduced all Czle-Syria and Paleſtine, Antiochus 
conceived hopes of doing the fame in Aſia Minor, his great invades 
am being to reſtore the Syrian empire to the full extent, in Aſia Mi- 
which it had been held by any of his anceſtors, eſpecially by nor. 
deleucus Nicator its founder, But as he could not ſucceed in 
this deſign, unleſs he found ſome means to prevent the Egyp- 
tans from moleſting him in his new conqueſts, while he was 
at a diſtance from them, he ſent Eucles the Rhodian to Alex- 
andria with propoſals of a marriage between Cleopatra his 
daughter and king Ptolemy, to be conſummated as ſoon as | 
they were both of age, promiſing to give up thoſe provinces | 
on the day of the nuptials, by way of dowry with the young 
princeſs. This propoſal being approved of at Alexandria, the -— 
treaty was concluded and ratified ; and the Egyptians, rely- 
ng on the promiſes of Antiochus, ſuffered him to carry on his 
conqueſts without moleſtation v. 

Antiochus, having thus ſettled all in peace behind him, early 
next ſpring ſent his two ſons, Arduas and Mithridates, before 
bim to Sardis with his land-forces, ordering them to wait 
for him there ; while he himſelf ſet out with a fleet large. 
enough to ſtrike terror into all the coaſts of the Mediterranean; 
for it conſiſted of an hundred large ſhips of war and two 
hundred other veſſels of all fizes. His deſign was firſt to con- 

quer the cities of Cilicia and Carta, and then advance in per- 
lon to the aſſiſtance of his old ally Philip, who was engaged | 
in a war with the Romans. As he failed along the coaſts of 3 
Cilicia, Pamphylia, Lycia, and Caria, many of the mari- (1 
| ume cities of thoſe provinces voluntarily ſubmitted to him. | 
Among theſe were Zephyrium, Soli, Aphrodifias, and Corica. 
| From the latter he doubled the promontory Anemurium, and 
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made himſelf maſter of the city of Selinus. Upon the bare 
report of his approach the cities ſent deputies to him from al} 
parts, acknowledging his authority, and declaring themſelves 
ready to receive his troops within their walls. Coroceſium 
(D) was the only city in thoſe parts, which ſuſtained a ſiege, 
though inveſted with all the forces of that mighty monarch, 
While he was employed before this place, the Rhodians, not 
in the leaſt terrified at his formidable power, ſent an emba 
to him, requiring him not to extend his conqueſts farther, 
and to withdraw his troops out of Cilicia, elſe they ſhould 
be obliged to take up arms againſt him, and put a ſtop to his 
further progreſs. The proud monarch, who was uſed to 
give law to others, was highly provoked at this bold meſſage 
from ſo ſmall a ſtate; but, however, had command enough 
over his paſſions not to expreſs any great reſentment ; he on- 
ly anfwered, that he deſired not to quarrel with the Rhodtans, 
but to keep up always a. good intelligence with them, and 
would therefore take care to order his embaſſadors to renew 
the antient treaties his anceſtors had made with Rhodes. He 
then ſent embafladors to Rhodes, but in the mean time con- 
tinued the ſiege of Corace/tum, which was at length taken by 
aſſault; ſeveral other cities of Jonia and olis underwent 
the ſame fate; but Caunus, Myndus, Haltcarnaſſus, and the 
iſland of Samos were preſerved by the good offices of the 
Rhodtans, and the large ſupplies of men and proviſions, which 
they ſent them. Antiachus, having thus reduced moſt of the 
maritime cities of Aa Minor, at length failed to Epheſus, 

and having likev1ſe made himſelf maſter of that city, took up 

his winter-quarters there, ſpending the remainder of the vea: 

in concerting with his ofhcers ſuch meaſures as might be mv! 

proper for the purfuing and accompliſhing of his vaſt dtiens; 

tor nothing leſs than the intire conqueſt of all thoſe kingdom, 

which had formerly belonged to the Syrian empire, wou!s 

ſatiofy his ambition &. | 

Smyrna, Lampfacus, and other Greek cities of Mia, which 

at that time enjoyed their liberty, finding that Antiochus de- 

ſigned to reduce them all to the condition they were in under 

his anceſtors, reſolved to ſtand out againſt him; but not be. 


„Liv l. xxxiii. III E AOR. in cap. xi. Daniel. Ar IAR. 
Syriac. 


(D) Coæroceſum was a ſtrong place ſituated near the ſea on ile 
top of a ſteep rock, which, according to Strabo, parted Cilicis 
from Pamphylia, This fort is now called Scandelors. | 

ing 
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ing able to reſiſt ſo powerful an enemy with their own ſtrength, 

they implored the protection of the Romans, who willingly 

granted them it; for they plainly ſaw that it was their inte- 

reſt to check the progreſs of Antiochus towards the weſt, and 

that if they ſuffered him to ſettle on the coaſt of Ia, accord- 

ing to the plan he had laid down, he would have an eaſy paſ- 

ſage from thence into Europe, and diſturb them in the poſ- 

ſeſion of the provinces they had already conquered, or might 

for the future conquer in Thrace and the adjacent countries. 

They therefore gladly laid hold of this opportunity, which the 

free cities offered them, of oppoſing his further progreſs; and 

immediately diſpatched embaſſadors to him; but before their 

arrival, Antiochus having ſent two detachments from his army 

to beſiege Smyrna and Lampſacus, had with the reſt left E- 

pheſus, and, crofling the Helleſpont, ſeized all the Thractan 

Cherſoneſus. His pretence for it was to take poſſeſſion of the 

old inheritance of his anceſtors. We have already obſerved, 

that Seleucus Nicator had vanquiſhed in Phrygia Lyſimachus 

king of Thrace ; and this Antiochus thought a ſufficient title 

to juſtify his claim upon Thrace as being his great-grand- 

father's conqueſt. The city of Ly/fimachia which ſtood on 

the iſthmus leading into the Thracian Cherſoneſus, had been 

founded by this Lyſimachus, but then lay in ruins, having 

been taken and reduced to this condition a few years before 

by the Thracians. Antiachus therefore had a deſign to re- 

build Lyſimachia, and make it the capital of a great kingdom, 

which he intended as a portion for his ſecond ſon Seleucus. 

He was bent upon theſe projets when he left Epheſus, and 

brought his troops by land into the Cherſoneſus, his fleet ar- 

riving before him at Lyſimachia. Here he made it his firſt 

buſineſs to rebuild and repeople that great city. It was by 

ts ſituation the moſt advantageous place he could have pitched 

upon in Europe; he therefore undertook to make it a con- 

venient port for ſhips of all ſizes, and a magazine of arms and 

proviſions for the armies he intended to employ in the re- 

covery of Thrace. With this view he aſſembled together its gan. 

old inhabitants, who were diſperſed and ſcattered in ſeveral ,,,, ſent 

places, reſcued from ſlavery ſuch as had been made captives, fen 

brought thither new citizens from the neighbouring countries, Rome to 

gave them moſt ample privileges, and turniſhed them with Antio- 

ir agcttle, with inſtruments of huſbandry, and whatever elſe was chus. 

neceſſary for their encouragement *. Year of 

Writ Antiochus was thus buficd in the reſtoring of Ly. the F lood, 

imachia, the Roman embaſſadors, with ſome deputics from 2803. 


Before 
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the Greek cities in Afia, arrived in Thrace, and finding An- 
tiochus then at Selymbria, a city of that country, did all that 
lay in their power to diffuade him from ſettling in Europe. 
. received them very graciouſly, and entertained 
them in an hoſpitable and polite manner ; but in the very 
firſt conference their minds were fowered againſt each o- 
ther, the Romans giving themſelves thoſe imperious airs, 
which they aſſumed where-ever they came. They told him, 
that their republic was d.ffatished with his conduct ever ſince 
he came into Europe, demanded the reſtitution of all the 
cities and provinces which he had taken from Ptolemy dur- 
ing his minority, and above all, infifted upon his giving up 
thoſe places which he had uſurped from Philip; fince the 
Romans, who had conquered the Macedonian, had a right to 
diſpoſe of them. What ! ſaid L. Cornelius, who ſpoke on 
this occaſion, ſhall Rome have been at all the expence of the 
war with Philip, and Antiochus reap the advantages of it ? 
We ſhould perhaps have connived at your conqueſts in Aſia. 
But thoſe you are come to make in Europe we will not fuf- 
fer. Is not this ſtep a declaration of war with the Roman 
ſenate and people? To this A:tiochus, putting on a haughty 
air in his turn, replied, I have long obſerved that Rome is 
very watchful of my ſteps, but quite regardleſs of her own. 
Know then, proud Romans, that it no more concerns you 
to examine what I do in Aſia, than it concerns me to con- 
troul you in any of your undertakings in Italy. You com- 
plain of my proceeding with regard to the king of Egypt ; he 
is my friend, and will ſoon become my ſon-in-law ; and then we 
ſhall ſettle our differences between ourſelves. As to the 
Thracian cities, which I have lately taken from king Pbilib, 
I muſt let you know, that the Cherſoneſus was never a part 
of his dominions : Nicator, my great-grand-father, former) 
conquered it, and took it from Lyfimachus, whom he over- 
came in Phrygia. Ptolemy, indeed, and Philip divided Trace 
between them, while my predeceſſor was buſy elſewhere. But 
that does not alter the nature of their uſurpation ; and I am 
come now juſtly to recover what they unjuſtly invaded. The 
Thracians have demoliſhed Lyſimacbia, a city belonging to me; 
and Iam come to rebuild it. I will make it the capital ofa king: 
dom, which is my right, and which Tdefign for my younger foo. 
The Romans defired that the embaſſadors from Smyrna and 
Lampſacus might be called in; and they, being admitted ac- 
cordingly, ſpoke with ſo much freedom, that Autiochus, not 
able to bear it, cried out ia a violent paſſion, that the Re. 
mans Were not to be his judges ; upon which the aſſemb!j 


broke up in great diſorder, no ſatisfaction being given on 2 
ther 
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ther fide, but all things tending to an open rupture 7. It muſt 
be owned, that according to the laws ſettled among the cap- 
tains of Alexander, who ſurvived that prince and divided 
his conqueſts, the claim of Antiochus to Thrace was not ill 
grounded. The ſtrongeſt took from the weakeſt the ſhare 
he had uſurped upon the diviſion of Alexander's dominions ; 
and by this rule Thrace, which Lyſim achus had ſeized 
belonged to Nicator, who had conquered him, and 
conſequently to Autiochus his great-grandſon. Neverthelefs 
this diſpute would have laſted a great while, if Antiochus had 
not been obliged to leave Lyſimachia for another enterprize, 
which was of more conſequence to him than even this. A 
report was ſpread, that the king of Egypt was dead ; where- 
upon Antiochus looking upon Egypt as his own, haſtened 
on board his fleet to take poſſeſſion of it, and having left his 
ſon Jeleucus with the army at Lyſimachia to carry on the 
work begun there, he firſt ſailed to Epheſus, where he joined 
to his fleet all the ſhips he found in that harbour, and made 
all the fail he could for Egypt; but on his arrival at Pateræ 
in Lycia, certain advice being brought him, that the report 
which was ſpread of Ptolemy's death was falſe, he changed 
his courſe, and made for the iſland of Cyprus, with a defign 
to ſeize it ; but meeting in his way thither with a violent 
ſtorm, his fleet ſuffered ſhipwreck near the mouth of the ri- 
ver Sarus, which diſcharges itſelf into the Cilician fea. Af- 
ter a conſiderable loſs of ſhips and men, he was glad to put 
in at Seleucia (E), to repair his ſhattered veſſels, and from 
1 return to Antioch, without attempting any thing elſe 
t year *. 
is WH AT occaſioned the report of Ptolemy's death was, 
«li 2 conſpiracy which had been formed againft the life of that 
prince, and was firſt ſuppoſed, and afterwards reported, to 
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"i" fave taken effect. Scopas the Stolian was the author of 

. conſpiracy, who being commander in chief of all the 

am 

[he Por vs. Legat. 10. p. 800. &. I. xvii. p. 769. Liv. & Ar- 

ne; ax. ibid. * Liv. & ArrIAx. ubi ſupra. Pol * 

ng- + XVii, p. 771, 772. K VaLEs11 Excerpt. p. 61. 

- (E) Several cities, as we have obſerved elſewhere, bore this 
ame, being all built by Sleucus Nicator. The city here ſpoke of 

. tood in Cilicia, about twelve miles from the ſea, on the banks of 


the Calicadnus, The antient geographers, to diſtinguiſh it from 
Ro- tle other cities of the ſame name, call it Seleucia Trachiotis ; an 
bly Appellation which well agrees with the mountainous and rocky 
er wuntry in which it food. 
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foreign forces in the ſervice of the Egyptian king, moſt of 

which were toliant, imagined, that with ſo formidable a 

body of well-diſciplined troops, it would be eaſy for him to 

uſurp the crown, and make himſelf maſter of the whole kings 

dom during the king's minority. He had already formed his 

ſcheme for the attempt, and no doubt would have ſucceeded 

in it, had he executed his treaſon with the ſame boldneſs and 

reſolution with which he contrived it. But though he was a 

very bold and daring man, yet when he came to the executi- 

on, his heart failed him, and, inſtead of going reſolutely 

through with it, as ſuch a deſperate attempt required, he be- 

gan to conſult at home, and debate with his friends and ac- 

complices, how he might beſt manage it, and by that means 

let hy opportunity. For Ari ſlomenes, the prime miniſ- 

ter, having in the mean time got information of the plot, 

cauſed Scopas to be ſeized, and, having examined him before 

the council, and found him guilty, ordered him and all his 

accomplices to be executed. As for the reſt of the Ætolians, 

they having forfeited the good opinion which the Egyptians had 

entertained of them on account of their fidelity till that time, 

moſt of them were diſbanded, and ſent back into their own 

country. Scopas was found at his death poſſeſſed of yaſt rich- 

es, which he had amaſled by plundering the countries. where 

2 as general. 9 

is victories, reduced Tudæa and „ the greateſt part 

r thence. One of bis 

chief accomplices in this plot was Dicæarchus, who had for- 

merly been admiral in the ſervice of Philip king of Macedon. 

We are told by Polybius, that Philip having commanded him 

to make war on the Cyclades, contrary to the moſt ſacred and 

ſolemn treaties, to ſhew how little he regarded either piety 

Hannibal or juſtice, before he ſailed out of the port on that expedition, 

puts him- he erected two altars, one to iniquity, and the other to impie- 

ſelf under ty, and ſacrificed on them both, to inſult, we may ſay, at 

the protec- the ſame time both gods and men. As this wretch had fo 

22 ſignally diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his crimes, Ariſſomenes very 

Year * juſtly diſtinguiſhed him from the reſt of the conſpirators in 

the Flood, his puniſhment. For the others were diſpatched by poiſon ; 
2804. but Dicearchus tormented to death. 

Before EARLY next ſpring Autiochus ſet out from Antioch on 

| Chriſt, his return to Epheſus, and was ſcarce gone, when Hannibal 

195. arrived there, claiming his protection. This great general 

ad lived fix years unmoleſted at Carthage, ever ſince the laſt 
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peace with the Romans. But being now ſuſpected to hold a 
ſecret correſpondence with Antiochus, and in concert with 
him to form projects againſt Rome, his enemies ſent private- 
ly advice of this to the ſenate. Hereupon embaſſadors were 
immediately diſpatched to Carthage, under pretence of ſet- 
tling ſome ſmall differences between Maſiniſſa and the Car- 
thaginians, but in reality to watch Haunibal's conduct. If 
they found that he had entered into any engagements with 
Antiochus, the embaſſadors were ordered to demand him to be 
delivered up to them. But Hannibal no ſooner heard of their 
arrival than he ſuſpected their buſineſs, and knowing that he 
was guilty of the practices which had been laid to his charge, 
reſolved to withdraw before the embaſſadors could make a- 
ny inquiries. As he was Suffes, that is, the chief magiſtrate 
of the republic, he was obliged to appear continually in pub- 
lie; and this made his eſcape the more difficult. He there- 
fore 3 it with a great deal of addreſs; he ordered his 
gold and ſilver to be carried to Thapſus, a city near a coun- 
try-ſeat, which he had on the ſea-ſhore at a ſmall diſtance from 
Carthage. There he equipped two ſmall veſſels, manned them 
with good rowers, and concealed them in a little gulf within 
reach of his houſe. When the day came on which he deſign- 
ed to ſet out, he appeared before the ſenate and people as u- 
ſual, and even had a conference with the Roman embaſſadors. 
lu the evening he went out on horſeback, as it were to take a 
4urn to Thapſus, from whence he was to return immediately, 
and therefore he ordered his attendants as Suffes to wait for 
dim at the. gate of the city. Being arrived at his country- 
bouſe, he immediately imbarqued with a few choſen ſervants, 
and ſet fail for the iſland of Cercina; from Cercina he ſteered 
tis courſe to Tyre, where he was received with all the reſpect 
due to ſo great a warrior, the Tyrians, who were originally 
the founders of Carthage, looking upon him as one of their 
own citizens. However, he did not ſtay long there, but 
purſued his journey to Antioch, hoping to find Antiochus 
there, But he being already gone for Epheſus, one of the 
king's ſons kept him ſome days at Antioch, being deſirous 
tat this great man ſhould be preſent at the feſtival celebrated 
near Daphne in honout of Apollo and Diana. As ſoon as 
ne ceremony was over, Hannibal ſet ſail for Epheſus, where 
de found Antiochus yet wavering between peace and war. 
But Hannibal's preſence, and the reaſons that great adverſary 
of the Romans offered him, with the high opinion Antiochus 
tad of his conduct and valour, ſoon determined the king's re- 
vlution for war. He did not doubt but, with the counſcl and 
Sſſ 2 athitance 
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aſſiſtance of a man, who had ſo often defeated the Romans, 
and thereby juſtly gained the reputation of being the greateſt 
| com hy of the age, he ſhould be able to accompliſh all his de- 
gns. He now thought of nothing but victories and con- 
queſts ; accordingly war being reſolved on, all that year and 
the N were employed in making the neceſſary prepa- 
Tations e 
In he 2. time, Antiochus being informed at Epheſus 
that Flaminius, who was then at the head of the Roman troops 
in Greece, was making great preparations for a new war, and 
apprehending that he might fall upon his ſon Seleucus, who 
was buſy in rebuilding Lyimachia in Thrace, ſent deputies to 
Flaminins to propoſe an alliance with Rome. By this embaſ- 
ſy Autiochus deſigned only to gain time, and diſcover what the 
Romans were doing. Flaminius anſwered the envoys, that 
his power was expired ſince the departure of the ten commiſ- 
ſioners, who had been ſent to ſettle the affairs of Greece and 
Macedon ; wherefore, if their maſter deſired to treat with 
the republic, he might ſend an embaſſy to Rome, where the 
ſenate would examine his propoſals * When the embaſſadors 
returned to Epheſus with this anſwer, Antiochus, not having 
yet made the neceſſary preparations for the war he deſigned, 
in order to gain more time, reſolved to ſend a new embaſſy 
to Rome, and accordingly ordered Menippus, Hegeſianax, and 
Lyfias to depart immediately, and deſire of the Roman ſenate 
in his name the friendſhip and alliance of the republic. On 
their arrival at Rome they were not received with that civility 
and regard, which the dignity and reputation of their maſter 
deſerved ; the propoſal they made was not at all reliſhed by 
the major part of the ſenators ; the ſenate pretended to com- 
pound with them, and ſet bounds to their maſter's pretenſions; 


e Liv. I. xxxiii. in fine. Jus rin. I. xxxi. c. 1. & 2. Eu 
PRO. in Hannib. 4 Liv. I. xxxiv. c. 24. 


(F) Cicero tells us (48), that, while Hannibal was at Epbeſus, 
peripatetic philoſopher by name Phormio, having made an elegant 
and, as he thought, wiſe ſpeech in his ſchool, concerning the duty 

and office of a commander, how he ſhould draw up his men in bat 
talia, advance againſt the enemy, rette, rally, &c, Hannibal, 
who was preſent, after having heard him ſome time with a gres 
deal df patience, could not help crying out at laſt, I have heat 
in my days many an old fool, but never ſuch a fool as Phornie 
Whence Tully concludes, that the military art is not to be leam 
from books in the cloſet, but by action in the field. 


(48) c. de Oratore, J. ii. 
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„ before they gave their anſwer, took indirect means 
ow, affront the 2 they * not admit them into 
the ſenate, but referred them to the ten commiſſioners, who 
had been formerly ſent into Macedonia, to conclude a peace 
with Philip and ſettle the affairs of Greece. Flaminius, who 
was then at Rome, was at the head of the commiſſion, which 
did not a little diſpleaſe the embaſſadors ; for they remembered 
how he had received the embaſſy ſent him by their maſter, 
while he commanded the Roman forces in Greece, However, 
the embaſſadors appeared before this new court, when Menip- 
pus expreſſed himſelf in the following manner: Why are all 
theſe delays made, and indirect methods taken to give us a 
plain anſwer ? Our propoſal is very plain, and contains no 
manner of difficulty; we deſire the friendſhip and alliance of 
the Roman people. We do not come to treat with you as 
a conquered people with their conqueror, or as nations at war 
with one another, to ſettle their differences in an amicable 
manner. Antiochus and the Romans are neither upon the foot 
of enemies, or of conquerors. Why then do you pretend 
to give law to us? What right have you to diſpoſe of the ci- 
ties of Aſia and Eurepe? What authority have you to di- 
rect us to withdraw our gariſons from ſome places, and not to 
ſeize others ? You may indeed treat Philip in this manner ; 
but do the laws of nations give you a right to aſſume ſuch an 
authority over Antiochus ? Flaminius anſwered this diſcourſe 
of Menippus with an imperious air, in the following terms: 
Since you inſiſt upon a direct anſwer, I will give you one: 
Antiochus ſhall not be our friend and ally, but upon two con- 
ditions. The firſt is, that he keep within the bounds of Aſia. 
The ſecond, that if he comes into Europe, he ſhall not take 
it amiſs, that the Romans protect the Greek cities in Aſia, and 
enter into an alliance with them. At theſe words Hegeſtanax 
could not help crying out, What injuſtice ! your deſign plainly 
is to diſpoſſeſs Antiochus of the dominions of his anceſtors. 
The Cherſoneſus and all Thrace belonged to his great-grandfa- 
ther, whoſe right has deſcended intire to him. "The poſſeſſion 
which he has lately taken of his inheritance, was no more 
than reſcuing it out of the hands of uſurpers. Has Rome fo 
good a right as this to the G/% , cities in Europe and Aſia? 
By what title do you pretend to jultily your conquering them, 
or your depriving the king of Syria of them? He defires in- 
deed your friendthip, but in an honouravle way; he is not 
fond of purchaſing it at ſo dear a rate. To theſe ſolid reaſons 
Flaminius could give no other anſwer, but that Rome was de- 
termined to purſue the reſolution the had taken of procuring 
all the Greeks their liberty. lis and lania, ſaid he, are 
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inhabited by colonies from Greece; and we have formed a de- 
fign of ſetting all the Greeks at liberty. Thoſe of Europe 
ate already ſecured againſt the tyranny of ow he and it is 
now our buſineſs to protect thoſe of Afia againſt the power 
of Anti:xchus : what can be more humane or commendable ? 
This ſpeech of Flaminius confounded, if Livy is to be credited, 
Hegeſianax, who, by his ſilence, ſays he, ſhewed his confuſion. 
But, with that great hiſtorian's leave, nothing can be weaker 
than the principle on which Flaminius argued ; for if Thrace, 
lis, and Iomia belonged to Antiochus by an antient conqueſt, 
could the pretence of reſtoring them to their liberty be a juſt 
reaſon for withdrawing them from their obedience to their law- 
ful ſovereign ? the deſign of ſetting a princeꝰs ſubjects at liber- 
ty, is not ſurely a ſufficient reaſon for others to make war up- 
on him : it muſt therefore be owned, that the war, which 
Rome waged with Antiochus, was founded on ambition, and 
not on juſtice. The final anſwer of the ten commiſhoners 
was this : Take your choice, either let Antiochus forbear ever 
ſetting foot in Europe, or not be ſurprized if we ſend our 
troops over into A/fia. The embaſſadors declared, That their 
maſter would not enter into an alliance with Rome upon ſuch 
diſhonourable terms, but would prefer a war to the loſs of 
his antient right to vaſt countries in Europe and Ia. It is 
not improbable, that Antiochus made theſe firſt advances in 
aſking the friendſhip of the Romans, purely to throw all the 
blame of a rupture upon them; for in effect he was already 
determined upon a war, and making great preparations for 
the carrying it on both by ſea and land. 


Hannibal Hannibal, who kept conſtantly with Antiochus, encourag- 
endeavours ing him to declare war with Rome, and inſpiring him with 
to draw the hatred he himſelf bore to that imperious republic, made 


Carthage 


an attempt to engage his own nation in the party he had lately 


into a con- embraced, He had ſtill many friends at Carthage ; however, 
federacy he did not think it ſafe to treat with them by letters, but pitchec 
with An- upon a foreign merchant, who was come to trade at Ephe- 
tiochus. ſus, where Hannibal was then reſiding with Antiochus. His 


name was Ariſto, and he ſeemed to be mighty well qualified 
for any difficult negotiation. As he was by birth a Tyriar, 
he underſtood the Carthaginian language, the Tyrians and 


. * . . D 
Carthaginians being, as it were, but one people. Beſides, he 


was a man of great addreſs, intrepidity and reſolution, and 


Hannibal had more than once experienced his ſkill in buſineſs, 
having employcd him in the execution of ſeveral important 


e Liv. ibid. c. 39. 
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commiſſiogs; he therefore gave him proper inſtructions, told 
him the names of thoſe he = confide in, and of ſuch as he 
to ſuſpect, and, without committing any thing to writ- 
ing, t him ſeveral ſigns, by which he might Paiafy his 
friends that he acted in his name. Ariſto, with theſe inſtruc- 
tions, ſet out for Carthage, and arriving there was taken for 
a Carthaginian. He did not therefore make himſelf known 
to any but HannibaP's friends, ſoliciting them, in his name, 
to take up arms once more againſt their old enemy, and join 
many other nations that were ready to fall upon Rome, and in 
all likelihood to overpower her. He diſcovered to them the 
deſign Antiochus had formed of ſending Hannibal to revive the 
war in Italy, &c. But tho' the Tyrian carried on his nego- 
tation with all the ſecrecy and circumſpection he could, yet 
his frequent viſits to the leading men of Hannibal's faction 
betrayed him, and at length one of the oppoſite party declar- 
ed in the public ſenate, that he had certain intelligence of 
dangerous intrigues, which were carrying on by one Ariſto 
in favour of Antiochus, and that a ſtorm was ready to break 
out, which would utterly deſtroy the Carthaginian republic. 
Hereupon the ſenators all with one voice cried out, that Ari/- 
to ought to be ſeized, and embaſſadors ſent to Rome to deli- 
ver him up to the ſenate. Ariſto was therefore cited to appear, 
which he did without betraying the leaſt fear; nay, he defied 
them all to produce any proof of his being ſent by Hannibal, 
or carrying on intrigues of any ſort whatſoever ; but as he 
could not give a good account of his buſineſs at Carthage, 
and had been obſerved to make frequent and private viſits to 
thoſe of Hannibal's faction, ſome were for ſeizing, and pu- 
niſhing him, as an emiſſary ſent by Hannibal to draw their 
republic into new troubles ; but others pleaded in his behalf, 
remonſtrating, that, if they arreſted him upon hare ſuſpici- 
ons, no foreign merchants would, for the future, venture to 
come into their ports, by which means they ſhould be depriv- 
ed of the moſt valuable branch of their revenues; beſides, 
as the ſubjects of their republic were continually trading to all 
the ports of the Mediterranean, other nations, eſpecially the 
Tyrians, would not fail to make repriſals, which would put 
a ſtop to their trade, without which their republic could not 
ſubſiſt. Theſe conſiderations ſuſpended, for tome days, the 
arreſt of the Tyrian, who took this opportunity to make bis 
eſcape, having kept, the whole time he was at Carthage, 
his ſhip in a readineſs to ſet ſail ; but, before he went off, he 
made uſe of a ſtratagem, which ſeemed calculated to make 
the Romans ſuſpect the whole ſenate. In the duſk of the e- 
rening he went privately into the hall where public audiences 
Wcirc 
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were given, and, over the preſident's ſeat, affixed the follow- 
ing words in capitals : Ariſto had no orders to treat with pri- 
uate perſons, but with the ſenate of Carthage. His deſign in 
this was to prevent HannibaPs friends from being ſuſpected, 
or brought into trouble, and to raiſe diſturbances in the city. 
Acordingly the fight of this writing put the whole city in a 
ferment ; ſome were for taking part with Antiochus in his 
wars with Rome, others for keeping to their late engagements 
with a republic, whoſe ſuperiority they had already experien- 
ced, and whoſe vengeance they dreaded. The latter party 
prevailed, and an embaſſy was ſent to Rome, to inform the 
ſenate of what had paſſed. As for Ariſto, he ſet fail that ve- 
ry night, and got ſafe to Epheſus, where he was amply re- 
warded by Hannibal, though his negotiations had failed of 
the defired effect t. 

Antiochus in the mean- time, without declaring his intenti- 
ons, continued his preparations for the war he was reſolved to 
make upon the Romans; and, in order to ſtr n himſelf by 
new alliances, went to Raphia (G), and there married his 
daughter Cleopatra to Ptolemy Epiphanes king of Egypt, to 
whom ſhe had been ſome years before betrothed. The prin- 
ceſs's portion was Cœle-Syria, Phaenice, Fudza and Samaria, 
but upon this condition, that the revenues of thefe four pre- 
vinces ſhould be equally divided between the father and ſon- 
in-law. Some writers tell us, that Anticchus had no other 
view at firſt in marrying his daughter to Ptolemy, but to have 
a fair opportunity, by her means, of diſpatching him, and 
ſeizing the kingdom for himſelf; but that the virtuous queen pre- 
ferred the regard ſhe owed to her huſband to the ambitious de- 
figns of her father. On his return from Raphia to Antioch, 
he married Antiochis his ſecond daughter to Ariarathes king 
of Cappadocia. The third was deſigned for Eumenes king of 
Pergamus, in order to draw off that brave prince from his anti- 
ent alliance with Rome. With this view he cauſed the match to 
be propoſed to the king of Pergamus and his two brother. 


Attalus and Phileterus. His two brothers highly approve: 


of it, thinking it a very honourable and an advantage: 
match; but the young king himſelf judged otherwife of 1:. 


f Liv. I. xxxiv. JusTIN. I. XxXxi. c. 3 4. Ar PIAN. in Syriac. 
P. 89, go. 


(G) Strabo and Livy place Raphia in Plæuice; Ptolemy makes 
it a city of Samaria, and Pliny of ldumæaæ); but as it flood near 
Jaxa, it is counted by other geographers among the cities of Pa 
Aiue. 
thinkins 
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thinking it adviſeable to prefer the alliance of the Romans to 
that of Antiochus, He told his brothers, that, if he mar- 
ried the daughter of Antiochus, he could not help engaging 
with him in his wars againſt the Romans, who, if they 
ſhould get the better of Antiochus, as he had reaſon to believe 
they might, would certainly drive him out of his kingdom. 
On the other hand, if Antiochus ſhould conquer, no advan- 
tage would accrue from thence to him, it being manifeſt, 
that Ant iochus aimed at the ſovereignty of all Ya; and if 
he accompliſhed his defigns, he might perhaps leave him, as 
being his ſon-in-law, on the throne, but would, at the ſame 
time, require ſuch ſubjection and dependance from him, as 
would, ſour all the pleaſure of reigning. Theſe reflecti- 
ons made Eumenes reject the offer made him by the king of 
Hria, and continue attached to the Romans. The event 
* proved the wiſdom of his choice s. 
Antiochus had no ſooner folemnized theſe marriages, but 
he haſtened back into Afia Minor, and arrived at Epheſus in 
the depth of the winter. From thence, in the beginning of 
the ſpring, he marched againſt the Pi/idians, who till held 
out againſt him, and made himſelf maſter of all the country 
round Selga, a city on the banks of the river Ceftrins (H). 
The Romans, hearing of the progreſs he made in Piſidia, 
and being informed by their friends in Iſia, that moſt of the 
eaſtern princes were ready to declare for Antiochus, in order 
K to avert the evil conſequences of an alliance, into which all 
q Ia ſeemed to have entered, and at the ſame time to have a 
N certain knowledge of the ſtate of affairs in thoſe diſtant regi- 
ons, thought it neceſſary to ſend embaſſadors to the king of 
Syria, with orders to viſit the coaſts of Afia and Greece, and 
5 there ſee what ſtates or republics ſeemed to waver between 
s fntiochus and Rome. Three perſons of diſtinction, who had 4, 
been already employed in negotiations with the princes of the g,p; fen, 
= taſt, were pitched upon for this embaſly, viz. P. Sulpicius, by the Ro. 
mans 7*v 
LI v. I. xxxv. & xxxvii. Ar IAN. in Syriac p. 88 Hi- Antio 
tKON. in Daniel. c. 11. Jos Er H. Antiq. 1. xii. c. 3. Por v. chus. 
legat. 25. 
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(H) The name of Selga is corrupted in moſt copies of Livy 
ic. Celenius is of opinion, that Livy means the city of Selga, Which 
ood on a mountain near the borders of Pamphylia ; and for this 
reaſon ſome modern geographers place it among the cities of that 
e. province. Niger calls it Philadelphia. Glarean, inſtead of Sica 
ar and Sita, which we find in the text, reads Sida, which was a city 
4 of Pamphylia near Pifidia, at a ſmall diſtance from the mouth ot 
he river E urymedon. 
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P. Villius, and P. Alius, three of the ten commiſſioners 
who had ſettled affairs in Greece and Macedon. Livy, on the 
authority of ſome hiſtorians, tells us, that Scipio was in this 
embaſſy, and that, on this occaſion, Hannibal gave him that 
celebrated anſwer, when, ſpeaking of great commanders, 
he named Alexander in the firſt place, Pyrrhus in the ſecond, 
and himſelf in the third. Some authors are of opinion that 
Scipio was not in this commiſſion, and conſequently look up- 
on the conference between him and Hannibal as a mere ficti- 
on ; but this point we ſhall examine in a more proper place. 
The embaſſadors ſet out from Rome, and, purſuant to their 
directions, landed at Elza (I) in the kingdom of Pergamus, 
where they found king Eumenes ready to take up arms againſt 
Antiochus. As this prince was ſtill in Piſidia, and Hannibal 
waited for him at Epheſus, the Roman embaſſadors went thi- 
ther to viſit Hannibal, being ordered by the ſenate to gain 
him over, if poſſihle, or at leaſt, by their civilitics, to make 
Antinchus ſuſpect him as keeping a ſecret intelligence with 
his enemies. The laſt of theſe deſigns had the deſired effect, 
as we ſhall ſoon ſee, Villius, and, if Claudius Quadrigarius 
is to he credited, Sciis paying him frequent viſits, and ſhewing 
a particular regard tor him. In one of theſe viſits they re- 
pruached him, in a friendly manner, with his flight from 
Carthage, afturing him, that Rome would have protected him 
againſt his domeltic enemies; they adviſed him to return to 
his own country, where he ſhould, under the protection of 
Rome, be reinſtated in all his former honours ; they told him, 
that Rome never ſpoke of him but with admiration, the ter- 
rer which he had formerly ſtruck into her, being changed 
into eftecin, Sc. Hannmbal was greatly pleaſed with theſe 
nne ſpeeches; but nevertheleſs could not be prevailed upon 
either to return to Carthage, or abardon the cauſe of Antio- 
% Which he had efpoufed. He often appeared in public 
wan the Reman embaſtadors, frequently converſed with 
them in private, and laſtly, even ſuffered them to ledge 
v.t lum in the fame Louſe, nut being well appr.zcd, as 
tagaclous as he was, of the bad conſequences that might 
attend his converting thus familiarly wich the Reman envoys. 
in effect, Antizchus was informed of it in Piſidia, and, from 


(I) Elza bordered upon Great Myſia, about twenty miles from 
Fergamus, and flood on the geanu fea, near the mouth of the 
C.aicus, over againſt Mete/ina, and had a convenient harbour. It 
at preſent a ſmall village, known by the name of Alea The an 


zent city of Elza was divided from Lesbos by an arm of the ſea, 
called the 22 of E. ca. 
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that time, began to ſuſpect him, fancying that he had re- 
conciled himfelf to Rome; he was therefore no more em- 
ployed in making the neceſſary preparations for the war, 
— not thinking it ſafe to depend upon him in mat- 
ters of ſuch importance d. 

From Epheſus the embaſſadors advanced to Apamea in 
Phrygia, with a deſign to wait there for Antiochus, who be- 
ing informed of their arrival, went thither to hear their pro- 
poſals. As the Romans were too proud to abate any thing of 
their pretenſions, they ſtil] inſiſted on Antiochus's confining 
himſelf to 4/ie ; on his giving up ſome cities which he actually 
poſſeſſed, and his renouncing all his rights in Europe, particu- 
larly to Thrace and the Cher/o-e/us ; ſo that the conference 
between the king and the embaſſadors was warm, but not 
long, a melancholy piece of news which the king received 
having ſoon put an end to it, He received advice, that his 
ſon Antiochus, a prince of great merit, and one who had ſig- 
nalized himſelf by a conduct worthy of an hero, was dead in 
Syr:@, whither he had been ſent to keep thoſe provinces in 
their duty. What heightened the king's grief on this oc- 
caſion was, a. report ſpread abroad, that he, growing jealous 
of his--riſing merit, had cauſed him to be poiſoned by the 
eunuchs of his court. Tho' this report had no good founda- 
tion, it was neceſſary for the king to deſtroy it, by the ap- 
pearance of an extraordinary grief. Ihe embaſſadors were 
therefore diſmiſſed without concluding any thing, and Antio- 
chus purſued his rout to Epheſus, where Hannibal, who was 
{till in that city, ſoon found, that he was not the ſame fa- 
yourite as formerly; for Antiochus, under pretence of ſolitude, 


ſhut himſelf up in his palace, and refuſed the Carthaginian 


admittance. The king ſpent his whole time there in private 
conferences with one Minnie his ſole confidant. Minio was 
2 courtier, WhO had no knowledge of foreign affairs, and 
Judged of his maſtet's war with the Romans only by the vic- 
tories he had gained in the eaſt. He did not doubt in the 
leaſt, but Hntiochus, who had defeated Achæ us, Molo, Alex- 
ander, and often the king of Egypt, would, in like manner, 
humble the haughty Romans; being therefore big with this 

—— — he deiued the king to ſend for the Roman em- 
balladors, who were then at Per; gamus, and undertook to an- 
[wer them in his name. Anticchus, being tired with ſo many 


uſeleſs conferences, and his mourning ſerving him for a jutt : 
pretence to treat with the Romans for the future only by his 


bk L i v. I. xxxiv, XXV. Jus r ix. I. xxxic. 4 Fos r. Stratag. 
i. c. 8. Arriax. in SYTIaC. p. go, 91. 
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favourites, complied with his requeſt, and the embaſſladors 
were accordingly ſent for. When they arrived, the proud 
Minis received them with more haughtineſs than Antichus 
himſelf would have done. What he chiefly urged in behalf 
of his maſter's pretenſions was, That he had as good a right 
to the countries poſſeſſed by the eaſtern Greeks, whom he or his 
anceſtors had conquered, as the Romans had to thoſe of the 
weſtern Greeks in J[taly and Sicily. All the Greet colonies, 
ſaid Minio, have, according to you, a right to the general 
liberty of Greece ; but does not Rome herſelf act in a direct 
oppoſition to this pretty ſpeculaton ? Are there not cities in 
[taly which are as much Grectan as thoſe in Aa? Were not 
Rhegium, Naples, and Tarentum built by Greeks? and yet 
you exclude them from this general infranchiſement, and 
keep them in ſubjection to your republic. What ! can you 
keep the eaſtern part of Itah, and Sicily, the fineſt iſland in 
the ſea, in ſlavery, and, at the ſame time, make war upon 
Antiochus, becauſe he keeps ſonia, Molis, and Thrace under 
his juriſdiction ? What is the difference between the flavery 
of Smyrna and Lampſacus on one fide, and that of Tarentum 
and Syracuſe on the other? The right Antiochus has to Jonia, 
A:lis, and Thrace was derived to him from his anceſtors ; 
whereas Rome owes her poſſeſſing of Great Greece in [taly, 
and all the whole iſland of Sicily, to conqueſt. He conclud- 
ed his ſpeech by defiring them not to uſe querks or imperti- 
nent words, but to give a direct anſwer to this queſtion, 
Why does not Rome maintain the liberty of the weſtern 
(reefs, ſince ſhe is ſo zealous for that of the eaſtern? Sulpi- 
cius endeavoured to anſwer this demand, by faying, That 
Rome, ever fince ſhe conquered thoſe cities, had held them 
without any interruption, they never having paſſed into 
any other hands from the time they were firſt ſubdued by the 


: republic ; whereas the Gee countries poſſeſſed or claimed 


by A-tiachus, tho* formerly conquered by his anceſtors, 
had undergone, ſince that time, many changes. Some, faid 
he, have been ſubject to Philip or Ptolemy ; others have reco- 
vered their liberty; can therefore any thing be more juſt and 
bumanae than to reſtore it to them i? The reaſoning of the 
Reman was, as every one ſ&s, more ſpecious than ſolid ; fo 
that all thin»s conſidered, the war which the Romans made 
upon the king of Syria was unjuſt, and the effect only of 
their unbounded ambition. However, Minio, by his maſter's 
order, offered to give up his claim to ſome Greek cities in 
Aſia, and to maintain the liberty of Rhodes, Byzantium, 
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and Cyzicus 3 nay, he even conſented, that theſe free ſtates 
ſhould enter into an alliance with Rome; but the embaſladors 
were not ſatisfied, and ftill inſiſted, that Jonia and oli: 
ſhould partake of the common liberty of Greece. This 
{ntiochus oppoſed, and the embaſſadors returned to /taly, lea- 
ring matters in the ſame ſituation they had found them on 
their firſt arrival k. 

THEY were no ſooner gone but Antiochus called a council 
of war, compoſed of all the chief officers of his army, as 
well foreigners as Syrrans. Hannibal alone was excluded 
from it, his too familiar conferences with the Roman envoys 
taving made Antiochus jealous of him. The queſtion which 
e king put to the council was, Whether it was proper to 
make war with the Romans? The council knew the king's 
inclinations, and were therefore all zealous for a war, that 
being the ſureſt way to make their court, and gain his confi- 


of Sparta had taken up arms, and were ready to declare for 


adviſed him to diſmiſs Hannibal, and fend him back to his 
own country. His preſence there, ſaid he, will alone be 
luſhcient to keep the Romans in awe, and increaſe their diffi- 
dence. The hopes, in all likelihood, of commanding the 
amy himſelf, was what induced the Acarnanian to give 
this advice; but, however that be, Antiochus from that time 
reſolved to declare war with the Romans. 


tim, he could not fail of ſucceſs; but at the ſame time he. 
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dence. Alexander of Acarnania, who had formerly ſerved Antiochas 
Philip and was now in great favour with Antiochus, aſſured reſolves 
the king, that the Macedonians would join him as ſoon as he «pox a war 
unded in Greece; and that, as the Ætolians and Nabis tyrant with the 


Ix the mean time Hannibal plainly ſeeing, by the king's Hanni- 
behaviour to him, that he had taken umbrage at his conduct, bal's peer 
thought it neceſſary to undeceive him; having therefore de- 1 Antio- 


manded, and, with much-ado, obtained a private audience, chus. why 
he told the king, that when he was ſcarce nine years old, he H 


began to be an irreconcileable enemy to the Romans, his fa- 
ther Hamilcar having made him ſwear upon the altars, that 
he would never lay aſide his hatred to Rome but with his 
fe; that he had cver ated ſuitable to that oath, having made 
war with thoſe rep u licans for thirty years together; that he 
had now left his native country for no other reaſon but to 
Keep more ſtrictly to theſe engagements ; that this animoſity 
brought him into ia, and the cager deſire he had of doing 
what miſchiet he could to that proud and imperious republic, 
had led him into his dominions. If you, ſaid the Cartnaginian, 


* Idem ibid. 
diſdain 


* 
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diſdain my aſſiſtance, guided by the ſame hatred, I will 
fly to every part of the world where there are ſoldiers and arms, 
to raiſe up new enemies againſt Rome. I hate them, and 
am hated by them. So long as you are reſolved to make war 
upon them, you may conſider Hannibal as the firſt of your 
friends; but if there bE any motives which incline you to 
peace, take counſel of others, not of me. I ſeek for no- 
thing but war, and if I cannot find it here, I will be gone 
and cave the place, I ought to hold near you, to courtiers, 
who ſeek my ruin only to aggrandize themſelves. Antiochus, 
ſtruck with theſe words, ſeemed to be reconciled to him, 
He then told the king, That he did not, by any means, ap- 
prove of the advice which Alexander the Acarnanian had giv- 
His opini- en him. No, ſaid he, it is not in Greece, but in Italy that 
en with you can make yourſelf formidable. The Romans are invin- 
relation to Cible every-where but on their own continent. You muſt 
the war. employ the forces of the Italians againſt the maſters of Itah. 
Indeed any other nation would find it difficult to tranſport 
troops into the eaſt ; but the Romans will tire you out even 
here by their conſtancy. Their troops will over-run theſe 
countries like a torrent in a few months. This I take the 
liberty to tell you now in private, and ſhall not be afraid to 
repeat the ſame things in public in the face of your court. 
Have I not ſome right to teach your generals how to mai 
war with the Romans? They were never able to conquer n 
ſo long as I kept footing in Italy; but Carthage recalled 
and I met with a conqueror in Africa, who could not hurt 
me in [taly, Take therefore my advice, carry your troops 
over into Italy, and ſtop the inundation which threatens you 
at the ſpring head i. This diſcourſe would have made a lait- 
ing impreſſion in the mind of Antiochus, had not the many 
flattcrers about him, who were jealous of Hannibal, effaced 
it; and lucky it was for Rome that Hannibal's ſcheme was 
thus oppoſed ; for the Brutii; Sales, Lucani, Samnitts, il "+ 
and the greateſt part of the eaſt of ere ready fo fol- I. 
low his ſtandards, while the -Gawls k © weſt would have nm 
obliged the Romans to divich naher 5; ſo that Rome I be 
would have relapſed into the ſa dange from which Scipis = ® 
had delivercd her, 1 8 1 ; 
THE Romans, not knowing y for certain whether 4-1 
tiochus would accept or not the conditions offered him, made for 
no preparations for war till the return of their embaſſadors ; 
t but then they began to take proper meaſures to prevent he Ne. 
evils that threatened them, both in Greece where the A tol:an: fi 
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were ready to revolt, and in Aſia, where Antiochus was 
making vaſt preparations. Nothing now kept this prince in 
{jia, but an expedition which he had undertaken againſt the 
cities of Smyrna, Lampſacus, and Alexandria in Troas, which 
fntiochus thought dangerous to leave behind him unreduced. 
The Ætolians being, from confederates of the Romans, now 
become their enemies, had ſent embaſſadors to him, inviting 
him over into Greece. Thoas, the brother of Dicearchus, 
then prætor of Ætolia, who was at the head of this embaſſy, 
lured Antiochus, that the Ætolians would join him, as ſoon 
23 he landed in Greece, with all their forces, and act in con- 
cert with him; that Philip king of Macedon, Nabis king of 


/ Lacedæmon, and ſeveral other Greek powers, who hated the 
at WJ Romans in their hearts, would declare againſt them. He ob- 
n- ſerved in his ſpeech to the king, that the Romans, by draw- 
it ing their forces out of Greece, had left it in a defenceleſs 
F. condition ; that this was the beſt opportunity he could wiſh 
xt for to poſſeſs himſelf of that country; that the Greeks 
en would all receive him with open arms the inſtant he came 
eſe i among them, &c. This ſoothing deſcription of the ſtate of 


Greece, prevailed ſo far with Antiochus, that he reſolved to 
drop the deſign of reducing the three above-mentiened cities, 
rt. nnd haſten into Europe, without even waiting for the forces 


having firſt gone to [/ium, and there offered a ſacrifice 
'"nerva, he embarked for Greece with no more than ten 
wouland foot, five hundred horſe, and fix elephants, which 


deen wholly unguarded. With theſe forces he arrived in the 
mand of Eubœa, about the end of the ſummer, and from 


ail the chief officers of his army, to conſult with them about 


wao was admitted to“ g council, and aſked his opinion in 
the firſt place, in — n+ what he had often declared, v:z. 
That the Romans lot to be conquered but in Jtaly, and 
therefore it had his © ant advice to begin the war 
chere; however, 1 .c oth neaſures had been taken, and 
the king was then 1 Gre- it was his opinion, in the pre- 
Au- ent ſtate of affairs, that e king ſhould ſend immediately 
nade for all his forces out of %%, without depending upon the 
ors ; Ntalians, or other Greet alles, who, he foreſaw, would de- 
t the Nceire him; and that the inftant theſe forces arrived, he 
lian Mould march with them to thoſe coaſts of Greece which lie 

Oover-againſt /taly, and there likewiſe keep his fleet, one 

aalf of which ſhould be employed to ravage and alarm the 
were coaſts 


tat were in full march from Syria to join him. According- Antiochus 


croſſes o- 


der into 


Greece. 
Vear of 


were ſcarce enough to take poſſeſſion of the country, had it the Flood, 


2807. 
Before 


t1:nce paſſed to Demetrias in Theſſaly, where he ſummoned Chriſt, 


192. 


tae future operations of the War. On this occaſion Hannibal, 


— 
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coaſts of Italy, and the other kept in ſome harbour near 
him, to make a ſhew of pafling over, and to be, in effect, 
ready to croſs over, in caſe a favourable opportunity ſhould 
offer. By this means, ſaid he, the Romans will be kept at 
home to guard their own coaſts ; and this, at the ſame time, will 
be the beſt method of carrying the war into Itahy, the only 
place where they can be conquered. This advice was un- 
doubtedly the beſt that could then be given to Anticchas ; 
but he complied with it only in that particular which related 
to the troops of Aſia, fending immediately orders to Polyxe- 
nidas his admiral to tranſport them into Greece. With regard 
to all the reſt of Hannilal's plan, the flatterers about the 
court diverted the king from putting it in execution, aſſuring 
him, that he could not fail of ſucceſs ; that, ſhould he fol- 
low Hannibal's plan, all the glory would be aſcribed to the 
Carthaginian who had formed it; that it was proper the king 
ſhould have all the honour of this expedition, and therefore 
they adviſed him to follow his own counſels, without heark- 
ening any more to Hannibal, After this the king went to 
Lamia, and there being inveſted with the chief command of 
the Ætolians, and declared their generaliſſimo, he returned to 
Eubea, where he made himſelf maſter of Chalcis, and took 
up his winter-quarters in that city au. There he fell in love 
with the daughter of a Chalcidian called Cleoptolemus, in 
whoſe houſe he lodged ; and, notwithſtanding the diſproper- 
tion of her age, ſhe being under twenty, and he upward: of 
fiſty, married her, and paſſed the remainder of the winter in 
nuptial rejoicings and revellings, with as much ſecurity as in 
the moſt peaceable times. The example of the king infect- 
ed the whole army, both officers and ſoldiers abandoning 
themſelves to idleneſs and debauchery. He was not rouzed 
out of this lethargy, till news was brought him, that Acilius 
the Ronan conſul was advancing full march againſt him at 
the head of twenty thouſand foot, and two thouſand horie. 
All he could do on this alarm, was to ſeize the famous 
ſtreights of Thermapylæ, and {end to the Ætolians for muic 
forces; for the inclemency of the weather, and contrary 
winds having prevented the arrival of the Aftatic troops, 


Antiochus 
d:feated at 
Thermo. 


2 which Polyxenidas was bringing over, tlie king had only 
the thoſe forces with him w hich he had brought the year before; 
Flood, but before the Ætolians could come to his ailiſtance, the Re- 
2808. mans having forced, with incredible bravery, the patles oi 


Before Thermopyle, cut the king's army in pieces, Antiochus himiclt 


191. = Liv. |. xxxvi. jus ix. I. xxxi. c. 5, & 6. Ar IA. 


ni Syriac. p. 93, 94. 


having 


2 


ot 
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having narrowly eſcaped with only five hundred men to 

Chalcis . But of this battle, and the ſurrender of the ci- 

ties and ſtrong, holds that followed it, we have already given 

z particular and diſtin account in our hiſtory of Greece o. 

fintiochus did not ſtay long at Chalcis, but from thence made Antiochus 

all the haſte he could to his fleet, and, going on board with returns in- 

the poor remains of his ſhattered army, paſſed over to fo Afia. 

Epbeſus, ing with him his young wife, and, thinkin 

kar ho than from the Hr, © entirely aid 

every thing that could ſecure him againſt ſo formidable an 

enemy. His flatterers had made him believe, that they would 

never venture over into Aa; but Hannibal, who had re- 

ained his confidence, ed him out of the idle and indo- 

nt life, into which he was relapſed, telling him, that as the 4 

Reman fleet was no leſs formidable than their land-forces, he 8 

was ſurprized that they had not yet croſſed over into Aſia; 

that they would, without all doubt, ſoon appear on the 

coaſts, and oblige him to fight both by ſea and land for the 

dominion of Afia; and that he muſt reſolve either to re- 

nounce his pretenſions to ſo wealthy a country, or to defend 

it {word in hand. The king was ſtruck with this ſpeech, | 

and therefore ſent to haſten the march of his troops from the 

altern provinces, which were not yet arrived. He likewiſe 

' Wh cauſed his fleet to be equipped with all poſſible expedition, 

and, going on board of it himſelf, ſet fail for the Thracian 

Cherſoneſus, where he fortified Lyſimachia, as alſo Seffos and 

fbydos, and the other cities in that neighbourhood, to prevent 

the Romans from croſſing the Helleſpont into Aſia. In the > 

near time Polyxenidas, who was then at Epheſus, having re- { 

ceived advice, that the Roman fleet had appeared off Delzs, | 

liſpatched a meſſenger to acquaint Antiochus therewith. Upon 

this intelligence the king haſtened back to Epheſus, and hav- 1 

ing there ſummoned a council of war, it was unanimouſly re- 1 

blved, that Polyxenidas, the Syrian admiral, ſhould fail out f 

in ſearch of the Roman flcet, and venture an engagement. . 

Accordingly the fleet, to the number of an hundred, or, as 6 

others will have it, two hundred fail, weighed anchor, fteer- 4 

peng their courſe towards Phacea in Aolis. The Raman fleet, 5 

commanded by C. Livius, and conſiſting of four ſcore ſhips, | | 

won intelligence that the Syrians were in ſearch of them, A 

R elt the road of Delos, and, having doubled the cape of C:ry- 

us in Jonia, met the enemy's fleet near Cy//us. Both fleets 

advanced in line of battle, and engaged with the utmoſt fu- : 

ty; victory was long doubtful, Livius having the advantage dal 
* Liv. ibid. Pur. in Catone. Ar IAN. ibid. Fo r. I. ii 

tag. See Vol. VI. p. 583. & leq. : — 
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in the right wing, and Polyxenidas in the left. At 
Eumenes king of Pergamus, who had been placed in the rear 
with fifteen ſhips, falling upon Polyxenidas, put the enemy's 
7 right wing in diſorder, and thereby determined the fate of 
* 1 the day. The Syrians on all ſides betook themſelves to flight, 
T feated by and Livius, purſuing them, took thirty of their ſhips, after 
that of the having ſunk ten in the engagement. The Romans loſt but 
Romans, one ſhip, which was taken in the very beginning of the fight ; 
but the whole crew leaped over-board, and eſcaped flavery 
by ſwimming to the other Roman veſſels. Polyxenidas put in 
no-where till he got to Epheſus, whither Livius purſued 
him ; but, finding that he would not venture out, he ſent 
Eumenes and the Rhodians home, and retired himſelf to Ca- 
næ, a port in Myſia, where he drew his ſhips aſhore for the 
enſuing winter, after having fortified the place with a ditch 

and rampart?. 

In the mean time Antiochus was at Magneſia aſſembling 
there his land-forces. When news was brought him, that 
his fleet had been defeated at Corycus, he haſtened to the ſea- 
coaſt, and applied himſelf with great care to the fitting out 
of a new fleet, being unwilling to part with the maſtery of 
thoſe ſeas. He refitted the ſhips which had eſcaped the late 
defeat, built new ones, and diſpatched Hannibal into Syria 
to bring from thence the Syrian and Phenician fleets for 
their reinforcement, He likewiſe ordered his ſon Szleucu; 

with one part of the army into Æolis, to watch the Raman 
fleet, and keep that country in awe; the reſt of the troops 
he kept ſome time with himſelf, and then put them into win- 
ter-quarters in the neighbouring towns of Phrygia 1. 

HE next year the Romans appointed L. Cornelius Scipit 
conſul to command the land-forces in room of Acilius, 
and L. ÆEmilius Rhegillus to carry on the war by ſea in the 
place of C. Livius. The great Scipio Africanus ſerved under 
Cornelius his brother in quality of his lieutenant, to the un- 
ſpeakable joy of the Romans, who were highly delighted with 
the expectation of ſeeing Scipis and Hannibal once more en- 
ter the liſts. They were now both ſubalterns, one under 2 
conſul, the other under a king; and this new ſcene drew 
the attention of all nations. AY - 

THe two brothers imbarqued at Brunduſium with thirteen 
thouſand men, including auxiliaries and voluntiers, and 
landed at Apollonia, From thence they marched through 
Epirus and Theſſaly to Amphiſſa, where Acilius, who was 


e Liv. I. xxxvi. AypPrax. in Syriac. p. 99. 4 Liv. I. 
xxxvi, & xxxvii. APPIAN, ibid. & p. 100. : 
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beſieging that place, reſigned the command of his two legions 
to the conſul. The two Scipios, who were in haſte to paſs 
over into Afia, which was the chief object of their ambition, 
granted the Ætolians a fix months truce, that they might 
have full time to ſend a new embaſly to Rome, and purſued 
their march through Macedon and Thrace to the Helleſpont. 
Philip had prepared every thing that could render their paſ- 
ſage through his dominions agreeable to them. He came in 
perſon to meet them on his frontiers, and ſeemed to make it 
his duty, as well as pleaſure, to attend them, diſcovering in 
the entertainments, which he gave the chief officers of the 
army, ſuch a politeneſs as was very pleaſing to Scipio Afri- 
anus. In return for the extraordinary kindneſs he had ſhewn 
them, the two brothers remitted him, in the name of the 
republic, the ſums which yet remained to be annually paid 
by him, according to the agreement between him and Fla- 
ninius. In the mean time Livius, the Roman admiral, being 
joined by the Rhodran fleet and that of Eumenes, failed with 
the latter from Cane in Myſia, where he had wintered, to 
ſecure the ſtraits of the Helleſpont. With this view he made 
himſelf maſter of Sgſtos on the fide of Europe, and inveſted 
{bydos on the oppoſite ſhore ; for theſe two cities ſtood oppo- 
ite to one another in that part of the ſtrait where the paſſage 
into Aſia was the ſafeſt. While Livius was thus employed 
on the Helleſpont, Polyxenidas, having repaired the Syrian 
feet, and being in a condition to put to ſea again, deſtroyed 
by a piece of treachery the greateſt part of the Rhodian fleet, 
with Pauſiſtratus, who commanded it, as we have related at 
length in the hiſtory of Rhodes. This diſaſter obliged Li- 
vius to raiſe the ſiege of Abydos, and haſten to the defence of 
the ſhips he had left in the harbour of Cane in Myſia. Be- 
fes, Seleucus was making ſome progreſs on the coaſt of A- 
fa, and had already taken Phocea, Cyme, and ſome other 
maritime places. It was therefore neceſſary to put a ſtop to 
the progreſs of the young prince, and retake Phocea. But 
Livius finding, upon his arrival, the gariſon of Phocza very 
numerous, he only made a deſcent, and ravaged the neigh- 


bouring territory. From thence he failed to Samos, being 


attended thither by the fleet of the king of Pergamus. As 
for the Rhodians, the defeat of their fleet, and the loſs of 
their admiral, ſunk them almoſt into deſpair, However, 
they did not renounce their alliance with Rome, but fitting 
out twenty new gallies, they gave the command of them to 
Eudamus, who immediately joined the Roman fleet at Samos. 


: See Vol. VII. p. 345, & ſeq. 5 
u u 2 Livius 
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Livius with this reinforcement left Samos, and, ſailing to E- 
pheſus, inſulted the Syrian fleet in that harbour. Some of 
the Romans landed, and laid waſte the neighbouring country ; 
but the gariſon of Epheſus, marching out againſt them, ob- 
liged them to quit their booty, and retire with precipitation 
on board their ſhips. The next day Livius challenged the 
Syrians to an engagement aſhore, but ining it, he 
returned to Samos, and there reſigned the command of the 
fleet to Mmilius his ſucceſſor (K), who immediately detached 
him with ſome ſhips to attempt the reduction of Patara in 
Lycia, a place which was a2 great check upon the Rhodtans, 
while in the enemy's hands. But Livius failed in his at- 
tempt, and ſoon after returned to Rome. As for Amilius, 


he firſt appeared before Epheſus with the reſt of the Roman 


(T) Livy tells us (49), that Afmilius no ſooner took upon him 
the command of the fleet, but he ſummoned a council of war, to 
adviſe with the chief officers about the firſt enterpriſe he ſhould un- 
dertake. On this occaſion Livius, whoſe command was juſt expir- 
ed, being aſked his opinion the firſt, gave it, ſays our hiſtorian, 
like an artful man, who was jealous before-hand of the ſucceſs 
P/Emilius might have. His pretence was very ſpecious, but his real 
deſign was, to make /Zmilius loſe the whole campaign by en- 
gaging him in a trifling project; and it was therefore rejected. 
Had I continued in the command, ſaid Livius, my defign was to 
ſhut up the mouth of the port of Epheſus, and there keep the dy- 
rian fleet confined. To this end I would have ſunk ſome old barks 
filled with ſtones at the entrance into the harbour. Being by this 
means become ſole maſter of the ſeas, I would have ravaged the 
coaſts, and forced the maritime cities, to ſurrender. Eumene:, who 
ſaw into Livius's deſign, replied thus: After we have ſtopped up 
the mouth of the port, ſhall the Roman fleet continue before it, 
or not? If it continues there, the enemy's fleet will be in bette 
condition than ours. They will be covered and ſheltered by : 
great city, which will be ſupplied by land from all parts of fa. 
Whereas we ſhall be expoſed to winds and tempeſts, and loſe time 
in a road without gaining any advantage but that of continuing 
inactive, and giving the enemy leiſure to make the neceſſary prepa- 
rations againſt the enſuing campaign. If we do not continue before 
Ephe/us, the Syrian fleet will, without all doubt, clear the mouth of 
the port, and fail out; ſo that we ſhall have loſt our time, labour, 
and expence to no purpoſe. Eudamus, the Rhodian admiral, diſ- 
approved the project of Livius, without propoſing any other. But 
Epicrates, an inferior officer in the Rhodias fleet, was for ſending 
pa't of the fleet againſt Patara, and reducing that city. This pro- 


poal was approved of, and Livius ordered to put it in execu- 
tion. | 


(49) Liv. I. xxxvii. c. 14, 
fleet, 
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fleet, but was forced by a ſtorm to put out to ſea, Then 
calling to mind the affront the Romans had received before 
Patara, he flew thither with a deſign to beſiege the place; 
but the officers remonſtrating againſt the enterprize as dan- 
to the allies, who, in the abſence of the Roman fleet, 
would be left to the mercy of the enemy, he returned to Sa- 


mos, Where he was near enough to watch the motions of the 
Syrians . 


525 


WHiLE theſe things were doing, Antiochus on one fide, Antiochus 


and his ſon Seleucus on the other, thinking that the Roman invades the 


fleet was engaged in the ſiege of Patara, invaded the king- kingdom of 
dom of Pergamus. Seleucus paſſing the Caicus from Solis, Pergamus. 


where he had wintered, entered the dominions of Eumenes by 
the way of Elæa, while Antiochus advancing to Sardis, and 
from thence to the banks of the Caicus, incamped at a ſmall 
diſtance from his ſon. The king had in his army about four 
thoufand Gault, whom he employed in plundering and lay- 
ing waſte the country, while Seleucus at the head of his body 
appeared before Pergamus, the capital of the kingdom, threa- 
tening to beſiege it. But Eumenes, upon the firſt notice of 


the danger from his brother Attalus, whom he had left to 


take care of his dominions during his abſence, ſailed back to 
the port of Elæa, landed there, and reached his capital be- 
fore the enemy had notice of his march. The Roman and 
Rhedian fleets followed him without delay ; all the troops 
they had on board made a deſcent without oppoſition, and 
at the ſame time news came from all parts, that the Scip:os 
were advancing by great marches thro* Macedon, would ſoon 
reach the Helleſpont, and be ready to enter Via. Upon this 
Antiochus, being ſtruck with as much terror as he had given 
Eumenes, retired to an eminence near Elæa, and having 
intrenched himſelf there, ſent an embaſſy to AÆmilius, de- 
hiring to enter into a treaty with him. AÆmilius, thinking 
it would greatly redound to his glory to conclude a peace be- 
fore the Scipios arrived, readily hearkened to the propoſal, 
and defired Eumenes and the Rhodians to come to his camp, 
and aſſiſt at a council on the ſubject of Antiochus's propoſal, 
The Rhodians were not diſinclined to a peace; but Eumenes 
oppoſed it, and by his arguments prevailed upon tlie council 
to return this anſwer to the meſſengers of Autfachus, that the 

could not determine any thing before the arrival of the Sei- 
pros. Hereupon Antiochus, leaving his fon to ravane the 
kingdom of Pergamys, marched into the country of 7;:a:, 


LIV. I. xxxvis, 


which 
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which adhered to the Romans, and encamped near Adra- 
myttium at the foot of mount Ida. Æmilius therefore accom- 
panied by Eumenes haſtened to the aſſiſtance of thoſe faithful 
allies. But Attalus continued at Pergamus to make head 
againſt Seleucus, and was there reinforced by a thouſand foot 
and an hundred horſe ſent him from Achea, under the com- 
mand of one Diophanes, an officer of great courage and ſkill 
in military affairs; for with this ſmall body he ſallied out of 
the city, gained a conſiderable advantage over Seleucus, and 
obliged him to raiſe the ſiege of Pergamus, and quit the do- 
minions of Eumenes (L). 


Antiachus 
t LI v. ubi ſupra. 


L) The defence of Pergamus was chiefly owing to a re- 
inforcement of the A:heans, who came thither very ſeaſonably, to 
the aſſiſtance of the young prince. Their commander, by name 
Diophanes, was an officer of diſtinction in his own country, had 
made his firſt campaigns under the famous Philopemen, and ſeemed 
to have imbibed all the excellencies of his great maſter. With his 
body of a thouſand foot and a hundred horſe, he haraſſed Seleucus 
10 ſuch a degree, that he at length forced him to abandon the 
country which he infeſted. Diophanes ſpent the two firſt days after 


his arrival in obſerving the Syrian intrenchments, and the ſteps 


they took to make themſelves maſters of the city, which they kept 
inveſted. He obſerved from the ramparts, that they poſted an ad- 
vanced guard at the foot of an hill to keep the city in awe, and 
then diſperſing themſelves in the plains, pillaged the country. As 
no-body durſt venture out againſt the advanced guard, the Syrians 
pillaged the country without oppoſition. This ination of the 
beſieged lulled the befiegers into a ſecurity ; inſomuch that they 
ſpent great part of their time in diverſions, and were often obſerv- 
ed to fall aſleep even upon guard. Diophanes therefore concluded 
that it would be no difficult matter to ſurprize them. He acquaint- 
ed Attalus with his reſolution of attacking the advanced guard. 
That prince looking upon ſuch an expedition as a raſh attempt, 
was with much ado prevailed upon to conſent to it. However, 
ſubmitting his judgment to that of an old experienced officer, he 
at length gave him leave to march out at the head of his Acheaar. 
All the citizens crowded to the ramparts to be ſpectators of the 
action, and there ſaw that the approach of ſo ſmall a body did 
not even draw the Syrians off from their ſports. At firſt Diaphane: 
ſtood ſtill, as if he had marched out only to watch the enemy's 


motions. But when he obſerved that the enemy took no notice of 


him, he marched at the head of his hundred horſe directly up to 2 
body of three hundred of the enemy, ordering his thouſand foot to 
attack 4 000 Syrians, who were poſted near their three hundred 

horle. 
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Antiochus had no better ſucceſs in Troas ; for Amilius, The Rho- 
ſupported by the confederate fleets, forced him to abandon dians de- 
Adramyttium ; ſo that after he had taken by aſſault ſeveral /at the 
defenceleſs cities in his way, he returned to Sardis. Here- Phœnician 
upon the confederate flects failed back to Samos, where they /** <7 
ſeparated ; Zmilizs continued there to watch the motions SY 
of Polyxenidas, Eumenes failed towards the Helleſpont, to — „ 

every thing ready for the paſſage of the Roman troops 
into I ia, and Eudamus returned to Rhodes, there to receive 
reinforcements. The latter, receiving intelligence that 
a fleet was coming from Syria under the command of Han- 
nibal, haſtened the equipment of his ſhips, ſailed out to meet 
the Carthaginan, who was now indeed out of his proper ele- 
ment, and with fewer ſhips intirely defeated him off Sida, a 
maritime city of Pamphylia, as we have related elſewhere *. 

Upon the news of this defeat, Antiochus, who was then Antiochus 
at Sardis, being ſenſible of the imminent danger he was in, endeavenrs 
uſed all poffible means to engage in the ſame war all the 4 gain o- 
powers of Lia. He began with Prufias king of Bithynia, a ver Pruſias 
potent prince, and then in a condition to bring into the field 4% of 
and maintain a numerous army. In order to draw him Bichynis. 


into his meaſures, Antiochus uſed the ſtrongeſt argument 


* Hiſt. Univerſ. Vol. VII. p. 348. 


horſe. The onſet was ſo ſudden, and the ſhout of the Acbæars fo 
formidable, that the enemy's horſe was immediately put in diſor- 
der. Their infantry, having ſcarce had time to draw up, after a 
faint reſiſtance betook themſelves to flight, and were purſued with 
great flaughter by Diophanes. The next day the enemy poſted 
themſelves at a greater diſtance, and obſerved better diſcipline. 
However, Diophanes invited the citizens of Pergamus to march out 
with him, promiſing them a ſecond advantage. But the gariſon 
refuſing to follow him, he took with him his Achæans alone, who 
were glad to venture a ſecond action under his conduct. All the 
day was ſpeat in watching one another, without any attack on ei- 
ther fide. At ſun-ſet the Syrians withdrew to their camp; and 
this was the opportunity which Diophanes waited for. As the Sy- 
rian troops filed off in a line, the Achæans fell on their rear, and 
there made a moſt dreadful havock, the foremoſt haſtening their 
pace to reach the camp without daring to face avout, and relieve 
their companions. Theſe repeated advantages gained by Dio- 
þhanes and his brave Achæant obliged Seleucus at laſt to raiſe the 
ſiege of Pergamus, and quit the dominions of Eumenes (50). 


(50) Appian. in Hriac. & Liv. I. xxxvii c. 20. 5 
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that can be made uſe of with ſovereign princes. He repre- 
ſented to him the ambitious views of the Romans, telling him 
that their main aim was to overturn monarchy in all places, 
and, under the ſpecious pretence of liberty, to ſolicit all na- 
tions to ſhake off the yoke of their kings ; that after havi 
ſubdued Philip and Nabis, they were now coming 
him ; and that if he ſhould be unfortunately overcome, the 
haughty conquerors would ſoon penetrate into the heart of 
Bithynia. The two Scipios, who were then on their march 
into A/ia, being informed of the endeavours Antiochus was 
uſing to engage Prufias in the war, thought proper to put a 
ſtop to the intrigues of the king of Syria; and with that 
view diſpatched a meſſenger with a J lobe to Prufias, 
wherein they obſerved, that it was the conſtant of 
the Romans to beſtow the greateſt honours on ſuch kings as 
ſought their alliance; Africanus mentioned ſeveral inſtances, 
which he himſelf had been concerned in; he faid, that in 
Spain ſeveral princes, who before they were favoured with 
the protection of the Romans, had made a very inconſiderable 


figure, were ſince become mighty kings ; ia had 


that Mani 
not only been reſtored to his kingdom, but chat of Syphax 
had been given him, whereby he was become one of the moſt 
powerful potentates of the univerſe ; that Philip and Nab:s, 
though vanquiſhed, had nevertheleſs been ſuffered to fit peace- 
ably on their thrones ; that the tribute, which he had agreed 
to pay, had been lately remitted, and his fon, who was an 
hoſtage at Rome, ſent back to him; that as for Nabis, they 
had left him in poſſeſſion of his crown, which he would have 
ſtill enjoyed, had he not loſt his life by the treachery of the 
Etolians. I his letter made a ſtrong impreſſion on the mind 
of Pruſias; but he was ſtill wavering between Antiochus 
2nd the Romans, till a new embaſly quite fixed him. 
C. Livius, who had the laſt year commanded the fleet on 
the coaſts of Aſia, came from Rome to Bithynia, and made 
ſuch propoſals to the king in the name of his republic, as pre- 
rented him from entering into any engagements with the 
king of Syria u. 

Anticchus being thus diſappointed in the hopes he had en- 
tertained of winning over Prufias to his intereſt, his whole 
dependence was on his fleet. He thought he could more ef- 
ſectually keep the Komavs out of Aſia by recovering the 


„Por Ys, Legat. 22. LI v. I. xxxvii ApPlaN, in Syriac. p. 150. 
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maſtery of the ſea, than by guarding the ſhores of the He/- 
leſpont with his land-forces. With this view he left Sar- 
dis and came to Epheſus, where Polyxenidas was waiting for 
him with a good number of ſhips, all well equipped, and 
ſtored with arms and proviſions. Hannibal had not yet 
joined him with the Phoenician fleet, being ſtill blocked up 
in the ports of Pamphylia. But, on the other hand, the Ro- 
nans had not yet been reinforced by the gallies they expected 
from Rhodes, and the fleet of Eumenes was waiting for the 
Scipios on the coaſts of the Helleſpont. Antiochus therefore 
ordered Polyxenidas to engage the Romans once more at ſea. 
As for himſelf, he marched with his land- forces to Notium 
between Smyrna and Epheſus, and from thence to Colophon, 
which he inveſted. This was one of the moſt conſiderable cities 
of Jomia, and had been long troubleſome to Antiachus's fleet; 
for as it was fituated on an eminence, the Colophonians 
diſcovered all that paſſed in the port of Epheſus, and gave 
the Romans notice of it. Antiochus expected that the Reman 
leet would fly to the aſſiſtance of their allies, and his aim 
was to draw it out of the port of Samos, that his admiral 
might have an opportunity of attacking it. And indeed the 
Clophontans immediately diſpatched ſome of their citizens 
to Emilius, deſiring his affiftance againſt an enemy, which 
they had drawn upon themſelves only by their fidelity to 
Rome. This meſſage broke the admiral's meaſures, for he 
tad determined to of to the Helleſpont with the firſt favour- 
able wind, and affiſt the Scipios in their paſſage. However, 
he was prevailed upon by Eudamus, the Rhodian admiral, 
who had joined him with ſome gallies, to alter his ſcheme ; 
and accordingly he ordered the fleet to be in a readineſs to ſet 
fail. But before he attacked Antiochus, he reſolved to touch 
at Chios, and take in there ſome proviſions, the general ma- 
gazine of the Romans both for their ſea and land-forces be- 
ing there. From Chis he ſailed to the iſland of Teos, being 
informed that thoſe iflanders had promiſed the king of Syria 
about five thouſand hogſheads of their beſt wine. He was 
reſolved either to force them to deliver up the wine to him, 
or take and demoliſh their city, the veſſels which were bring- 
ing wine to the Roman fleet being kept back by contrary 
winds, In the mean time Polyxenidas, being informed that 
the Roman fleet was at Teos, left Epheſus, and failed to that 
iſland in hopes of being able to ſhut up the enemy's ſieet in 
the harbour. For the city of Teos had two ports, whereof 
the ſafeſt and moſt capacious was formed by two promontories, 
which came ſo near each other, that two gallies could ſcarce 
ail out of it a-breaſt; and in this Zilius firſt anchored, 
Vor. VIII. X x x but 
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/ but before the arrival of Polyxenidas he had by the advice of 
Eudamus changed his poſt. Wherefore the Syrian admiral 
inſtead of blocking up the harbour was obliged to keep his 
fleet ſheltered under the iſland of Macris over-againſt Myon- 
nefias, till the Roman fleet ſailed out. There he continued 
two days in hopes of ſurprizing the Romans as they failed by 
from Teos to Colophon. But in the mean time Æmilius, be- 
ing informed that the Syrian fleet waited for him at Macris, 
left Tzos, and ſteered his courſe towards that iſland with his 
ſhips drawn up in line of battle. As Polyzenidas had poſi- 
tive orders to engage the Rzmans, he laid hold of this oppor- 
tunity, and attacked them with great reſolution. The Ro- 
man fleet conſiſted of eighty ſhips, and the Syrian of eighty- 
nine, ſome of which were of an enormous ſize, two of them 
being heptaremes, and three hexaremes. "The Rhodians bad 
then invented a kind of fire-ſhips, which ſtruck great terror 
into the Syrian fleet ; cauldrons full of combuſtible and burn- 
ing materials were hung out at their prows, ſo that none of 
the enemy's ſhips durſt approach them. Theſe fell on the 

1. Syrian Enemy's gallies, ſtruck their beaks into them, and at the ſame 
fleet dl. time ſet them on fire. The Syrian gallies left their ranks, 
feated by and crowded round them, not with an intent to board them, 
the Ro- but to diſcharge their arrows, darts, and javelins againſt their 
man. crews ; in the mean time the Roman ſhips, failing into the 
ſpaces which the Syrians had left, put their whole fleet in con- 

fulioh, Polyxenidas did all that lay in his power to encourage 

his men, but in ſpight of all his efforts the left wing being 

in great diſorder, clapped on all the fails they could, and 

quitted the fight. Then Polyxenidas endeavoured to retire 

in good order, but the Rhodran fire-ſhips advancing againſt 

him, aud ſetting ſome of his gallies on fire, the reſt betook 
themſelves to a precipitous flight. The hiſtorians, who moſt 

leſſen the advantage gained by Aimilizs on this occaſion, a- 

gree, that he ſunk thirty-nine of the enemy's ſhips, and took 

thirteen 3 but others ſay, that the Syrians loſt forty-two ſhips 

and thirteen gallies, whereas the Romans loſt but two ſhips, 

which were ſunk in the very beginning of the engagement v. 

Antiochus was ſo ſtruck with the news of this defeat, that, 

as if he had been quite deprived of his ſenſes, he took ſuch mea- 

ſures as were quite oppoſite to his intereſt, For in this con- 
ſternation he ſent orders for drawing his forces out of Ly/i- 

machia and the other cities of the Helleſpont, to prevent 

their falling into the enemy's hands, tho* Lyſimachia alone 

might have ſtopped the whole conſular army for a great 


„Liv. 3 ibid. 
while. 
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while. Then he complained of his hard fate in theſe words: 
[ know not what god has infatuated me every thing happens 
contrary to my expectations. Heaven perſecutes me, and 
what can I infer from all this, but that my ruin approaches ? 
Being greatly dejected by theſe reflections, he raiſed the ſiege 
of Colophon, and retired firſt to Sardis, and then to his ſon- 
in-law Ariarathes king of Cappadocia, where he made it his 
whole buſineſs to aſſemble all the land- forces he could with a de- 
ſigh to make head againſt the Scipios, who were already arrived 
at the Cher ſoneſus near the Helleſpont. Here Scipio Africanus re- 
ceived advice of his ſon's being taken priſoner by the Syrians, 
in accident which gave him great uneaſineſs. He had brought 
km with him into Greece to form him from his tender years 
to the military profeſſion, and had ſent him in a Chalcidian 
ſhip to Demetrias, being unwilling to expoſe him to any ha- 
zards in Aſia. But in his paſſage, the ſhip, which carried 
him, being attacked and taken by a Syrian galley, the young 
Roman was brought to Antiochus, who treated him with all 
the marks of honour that were due to his birth, and the repu- 
tation of his father. But after all the detention of à fon, fo 
tenderly beloved, ſenſibly affected the father. This accident, 
however, did not abate the ardor of Scipio, and the deſire he 
had of fighting Antiochus. The Roman troops purſucd thei! 
march, not doubting but they ſhould meet with a vigorous 
refiſtance at Lyſimachia. They approached the city in battle- 
array, but were never more ſurprized than when they found 
that the ſea was unguarded, and that Lyſimachia opened ber 
gates to them. Antiochus had drawn the gariſon out of that 
important place, as we have related above, and the Syrian; 
had evacuated it with ſuch precipitation, as to leave all the 
proviſions behind them; fo that the Roman army, which was 
fatigued with a long march, found there all forts of refrelli- 
ments, and waited in that neighbourhood for the coming up 
of their ſtragglers and ſick. During their ſtay they received 
another piece of news no leſs ſurprizing than the abandoning 
of Lyfsnachia. On the oppoſite ſhore ſtood the city of A 
ds, the key of Aja, which was to be taken before they 
could enter the Syrian dominions. This city likewiſe An- 
biochus had deferted, and ordered the gariſon to evacuate the 
place and join him; ſo that the inhabitants ſent to acquaint the 
Roman generals, that they were ready to receive them as ſoon 
as they arrived. Hence the Scip/os concluded, that Antio- 
chus without Hanniba! was no formidable enemy; for the 
reſolution of evacuating thefe cities, and waiting for the 
Romans in the heart of A4fia, had been taken in his abſence. 
As the Romans found no enemies at the Helleſpont to diſpute 
X X X 2 thew 
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their paſſage, they croſſed over in good order by the care of 

The Ro- Eumenes and the Rhodians, who had waited for them there * 
mans enter (M). The Romans being now in Aſia, went up to Troy, 
Aſia. and ſtopt ſome time there, looking upon that city as their 
Vear of primitive country, and the place they originally ſprung 
the Flood, from. The conſul offered up ſacrifices to Minerva, who 
23809. preſided over the citadel, Both parties were overjoyed much 
4-5 after the ſame manner as parents and children when they 
=. after a long ſeparation, The inhabitants ſeeing thoſe 
Ag who were deſcended from the ſame anceſtors with themſelves 
conquerors of the weſt, and of Mfrica, laying claim to Aſia, 

imagined they ſaw Troy riſe from its aſhes in greater ſplen- 

dor than ever. On the other ſide, the Romans were highly 

pleaſed to (ee themſelves in the antient abode of their forefa- 

tiers, who had given birth to Rane; and to view and con- 

template the temples and deities which they had in common 

with that city! (N). TD. 

Antiochus WEN advice was brought to Antiochus that the Roman: 
ſendi mm had croſſed the Helleſpont, and were encamped at Abydos, he 
embaſſy te was ſeized with freſh terror; and being fully convinced that 
ſome deity was contriving his ruin, he turned all his thoughts 
on peace. He ſeldom employed any but foreigners in the 
moſt important negotiations, and tle perſon he now pitched 


CS. 


* Livi ibid & Aypran. p. 105 Y JusT1w. | xxxi c. 8. & 
Liv. ubi ſupra. 


* We are to'd by Livy, that Scigio Af icanus did not crol: 
the Helleſfant with his brother, but remained ſome days on the 
Furopean ſhore, being detained there by religious duties! He wa 
one of the alli, that is, one of the prieſts of Mars, who every 
vear after a ſolemn facrifice carried through the city of Rome thoſe 
{acred ſhields, which Numa was ſuppoſed to have received from 
heaven. During this ſolemnity the Salii, though generals of ar. 
1:25, did not undertake any enterprize, or even ſtir from the place 

they were in. This was a uoubleſome ſuperſtition, but Scipio com- 
tied with it, and continued ſome days in Europe, while his bro- 
cher and the Reman troops were in Aa (51). We ſhall have oc. 
aon to speak of this and other Roman feſtivais in the hiſtory of 
Rowe. 
N Demetrizs Scepfius, as quoted by Strabe (52), tells us, that 
he, being then very young, happened to come to Ilium or Fron 
ro viſit the curiofities of the place, while Scipio was there; and 
aids, that the inhabitants were at that time ſo wretchedly poor, 
nat they had not even tiles wherewithal to cover their houſes, 
which were filed with filth and naſtineſs. 


45 Lis. I. Axvii. c. 33. (52) Strabo, J. i. 9. 594 
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upon was one Feraclides, by birth a Byzantine, and of 
Thractan extraction. His inſtructions were to addreſs himſelf 
in the firſt place to Scipio Africanus, to make his court to 
him with great affiduity, and when he found him diſpoſed to 
hearken to his propoſals, to aſſure him, but in private, that Au- 
tiochus was ready to reſtore him his ſon, whom he ſo tenderly 
loved, without ranſom ; that all the king of Syria's treaſures 
were at his ſervice, and that he was willing to ſhare his do- 
minions with him, and whatever elſe he had. The propo- 
ſals which he was to make to the Raman council were, that 
Antiochus was ready to deliver up to them the cities of Lamp- 
ſacus, Smyrna, and Alexandria, and was not averſe from e- 
vacuating ſuch places in [»nia and #olis as the Romans had 
demanded ; and, laſtly, that he would conſent to pay half 
the expence which Rome had been at in bringing the war 
into Afia, With theſe inftructions Heraclides ſet out for 
the Roman camp on the banks of the Helleſpont ; but was 
ſurprized not to find the eldeſt Scipis there, he having ſtaid 
on the European ſhore to perform ſome religious ceremonies. 
Heraclides therefore prolonged his ſtay at Aydos under va- 
rious pretences, till the arrival of Publius, and then he de- 
manded audience, and being admitted into the council of 
war, ſpoke agreeable to his inſtructions *. 


533 


THe embaſſador thought his propoſals ſo advantageous, His pro- 
that they could not be rejected; but the Romans judged po/als re- 
otherwiſe, and gave him this final anſwer ; that a peace ye#ed. 


would not be granted to Autiachus upon any but the following 
conditions : 1. That fince he had drawn the war upon 
himſelf, he would defray the whole expence of it: 2. That 
he ſhould reſtore liberty in general to all the Greek cities in 
Aſia 3. That to prevent all future hoſtilities he ſhould re- 
linquiſh all Aa on this fide mount Taurus. 

Heraclides finding that the council would not comply with 
ny of his demands, endeavoured, purſuant to his private 
inſtructions, to win over Scipio Africanus fingly. He was 
very aſſiduous at his tent, and being always well received by 
lim in regard of the kindneſs his maſter had ſhewn to his fon, 
he at laſt diſcloſed his inſtructions to him, telling him that 
Aitiachus was not only ready to reſtore him his fon without 
ranſom, but to ſhare all his treaſures with him, and even 
place him on the ſame throne. To theſe overtures Scipio 
returned the following anſwer ; If the king of Syria reſtores 
me my ſon, it will be a perſonal obligation, which, as a fa- 
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ther, I ſhall ever acknowledge with the deepeſt ſenſe of gra- 
titude ; but he is not to expect any gratification from me as a 
ſervant of the public. As a good citizen I can neither receive 
any thing from an enemy, nor promiſe any thing to him. But 
let me give him a piece of advice, ſince that is all I can do in the 
condition to which he has reduced himſelf. He ought to have kept 
poſſeſſion of Lyſimachia, which would have ſtopt us, or appeared 
on the banks of the Helleſpont, to diſpute our paſſage into Ala; 
in that caſe he would have perhaps obtained more favourable 
terms. But now that we have entered Aa, and are, as it 
were, maſters both of the horſc and his rider, all he has to 
do is to ſubmit to whatever conditions we ſhall think fit to 
preſcribe to him. As for the kindneſs he ſhews my fon, all 
I can do is to pray the gods that he may never be in his 
ſituation, nor want that protection which he fo gener- 
ouſly gives the child. And if he would preferve himſelf 
from ſo great a misfortune, let him avoid coming to a 
pitched battle with the Romans, This advice is the ſtrong- 
on ny 1 can give him, both of my eſteem and grati- 
tude “. | 
THe ill ſucceſs of this embaſſy ſunk Antiochus into a deep 
melancholy. He thought that the Romans could not have 
preſcribed him worſe terms had they conquered him, and 
tuch a peace appeared to him as diſadvantageous as the moſt 
calamitous war. He therefore turned all his thoughts from 
projects of peace to the neceſſary preparations for oppoſing 
the enemy, and preventing his further progreſs. He encamp- 
ed near Thyatira in Lydia, and there affembled all his forces. 
On the other hand, the Roman army leaving Trey, advanced 
in ſix days to Elæa near the mouth of the Caicus. As this 
city was ſubject to the kings of Pergamus, Eumenes welt 
immediately to wait on the Scipios, and then returning tv 
Pergamus, ſent from thence all manner of proviſions for 
the army, which he foon joined with all his forces. While 
they were encamped in the neighbuurhood of Elæa, Scipio 
Africanus falling ſick was ſent to that city, which Antiochvs 
no ſooner heard than he ſent his fon to him without ran 
ſom. A moſt noble inftance of generoſity in an enemy tv 
lately provoked. Scipio received him with inexpreflible joy, 
and after having embraced him a thouſand times, he ſtrictly 
charged the Syrian, who brought him, to return his mol! 
hearty thanks to Autiochus, and to tell him that he could 
no otherwiſe ſhew his gratitude at preſent, than by giving 
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him one piece of advice, which was, that the king ſhould by 
no means hazard a battle, till he was recovered, and returned 
to the camp d. Perhaps Scipio, thought that a delay for 
ſome days would give the king an opportunity of reflecti 

more ſerivuſly than he had hitherto done; and incline him 
to conclude a folid peace. But however that be, the tranſ- 
ports of joy, which Scipio felt on this occaſion, gave a turn 
to his diſtemper, and quite cured him. But before he was in 
a condition to return to the camp, the conſul appointed Cx. 
Demitius to be his lieutenant in the room of his brother, and 
marched againſt Autiochus, who was encamped at Thyatira, 
without him, not doubting but he ſhould be able to conquer 
without ſharing the glory of the victory with his brother. 
Although the ſuperiority of Antiochus's forces, which were 
much more numerous than thoſe of the Romans, might na- 
turally induce him to venture a battle, yet the wiſdom and 
authority of Scipio, whom he conſidered as his laſt refuge, in 
caſe any calamitous accident ſhould befal him, prevailed over 
all other conſiderations. He therefore would not wait for the 
conſul in the plains of Thyatira, but moved from thence, and 
leaving the river Hermus between him and the Romans, en- 
camped near Magneſia, within reach of mount Sipylus. In 
order to prevent his being attacked in this new poſt, he dug 
a ditch round his camp fix cubits deep, and twelve broad, 
which was guarded on the outſide by a double row of palli- 
fades, the ſecond row being defended at proper diſtances by 
ſtrong walls and towers to keep off the enemy. In the mean 
time the conſul, leaving the banks of the Caicus, advanced 
by great marches towards Thyatira, where he ſuppoſed the 
king was ſtill encamped. But being informed of the new 
ſituation of the Syrian army, he turned towards the Hermus, 
and poſted himſelf at firſt within five miles of the enemy. 
While he was forming his camp a party of Gauls mixed with 
ſome Scythians appeared in fight of the Romans, and advanced 
in good order to attack them. The Romans repulſed them, 
and while they were endeavouring to repaſs the river, killed 
great numbers of them. After this ſkirmiſh both parties 


continued inactive for ſome days, till the conſul] paſſing the 


river poſted himſelf within two miles and an halt of the ene- 
my's camp. While he was fortifying his new camp, three 
thouſand Syrians attacked the workmen, but were ſoon ob- 
liged to retire with the loſs of two hundred men partly killed, 
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and partly taken. Both armies marched out of their camps 
every morning, and drew up in order of battle, but fo near 
their trenches, that it was plain they had no mind to come to 
an engagement. Ar length the Romans marched into the 
plain, and challenged the Syrians, but Antiochus notwith- 
ſtanding this challenge continued near his intrenchments. 
Theſe delays tired out the conſul's patience, who dreaded the 
arrival of his brother, being unwilling to ſhare with him the 
glory of the victory. He therefore ſummoned a council of 
war in all haſte, and propoſed attacking the enemy's in- 
trenchments : the winter, ſaid he, approaches, and the ſeaſon 
will ſoon force us either to diſcontinue the war till the next 
ſpring, or to ſpend the winter in our tents. Let us therefore 
march out immediately againſt theſe effeminate Aſiatics, and 
attack them in their trenches, ſince they have not the cou- 
rage to meet us in the field. The Romans never ſhewed fo 
much contempt for an enemy as on this occaſion ; they were 
all to a man for forcing the Syr:an camp, if they continued 
to decline a battle. Accordingly the next day the conſul af- 
ter viewing the ſituation of the enemy's camp, advanced to 
it in order of battle. On the other hand, the king thinking 
it would be ſhameful for him to decline an engagement, be- 
ing at the head of an army far more numerous than that of the 
enemy, in a friend's country, and in the midſt of his allies, 
reſolved at all events to accept the challenge, and according- 
ly prepared for a deciſive battle e. 


The battle THE Roman army conſiſted of four legions partly Romans, 
of Mag- and partly Latins, each legion at this time containing five 


neſia. 


thouſand five hundred men, and of ſcven thouſand auxiliaries 
ſent by the kings of Pergamus and Macedon ; but of theſe 
two thouſand were ordered to guard the camp during the ac- 
tion. The Romans were polted in the centre, and the La- 
tins in the two wings, the left of which extended to the river. 
On the fide of the right wing, to cover and ſupport it, the 
conſul poſted the auxiliary troops of Eumenes, a ſmall body of 
horſe, and ſome Trallians and Cretans lightly armed. He 
did not think it neceflary to ſtrengthen in like manner the 
left wing, the river and banks, which were very ſteep, ſeem- 
ing a ſufficient defence on that fide. The ſixteen elephants, 
which the Romans had, were placed behind the army by way 
of corps-de-referve, the conſul not thinking it proper to op- 
poſe them to thoſe of the enemy, which were far more nu- 
merous, being in all fifty two; and beſides excelled the 
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Roman elephants in ſtrength, height, and courage, the former 


the Syr:an army, all the nations of the caſt ſeemed to be aſ- 
ſembled to ſupport the cauſe of Antiochus. But the main 
ſtrength of it conſiſted in fixteen thouſand foot, armed after 
the Macedonian manner, who compoſed the phalanx. This 
body faced every way, was armed with long pikes, and 
taught to fight in cloſe order as the ſoldiers of Alexander the 
Great had formerly been. Antiochus did not draw up his 
phalanx as uſual ; but divided it into ten companies ſeparated 
from each other, placing in the ſpaces between each of the 


companies an elephant loaded with a tower full of armed men. 


On the right of the phalanx was drawn up in a line part of 
the cavalry, viz. fifteen hundred Afiatic Gauls, three thou- 
ſand horſe armed cap-a-pee, and a thouſand horſe more, the 
flower of the Median cavalry. At ſome diſtance from theſe 
followed the cavalry of the king's houſhold, richly cloathed, 
and wearing bucklers plated over with filver. In the ſame 
line twelve hundred Scythians on horſeback, armed with bows 
and arrows, made a great figure, being all choſen men, and 
of an extraordinary ſize. The light-armed troops, to the 
number of three thouſand, partly Trallians, and party Cre- 
tans, with ten thouſand Myſian archers, and four thouſand 
men more, partly Cyrt&ans armed with flings, partly Per- 
ans armed with bows, and partly Arabians mounted on 
dromedaries cloſed the right wing, which was led on by the 
king in perſon, ſurrounded by a body of Syrians and Lydians 
well mounted, but not heavily armed. The left wing was 


commanded by Seleucus and Antipater, the former the king's - 
- fon, and the latter his nephew, and diſpoſed thus. Cloſe 


to the phalanx were poſted fifteen hundred Galatians, and 
2000 Cappadocians, which king Ariarathes had ſent to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of his father-in-law. Next to theſe were placed two 
thouſand ſeven hundred auxiliaries ſent from different coun- 
tries. Theſe were followed by three thouſand curaſſiers well 
mounted. And, laſtly, in the flank of this wing marched 
two thouſand horſe lightly armed. At ſome diſtance were 
placed ſeveral ſmall bodies of light-armed troops both foot and 
horſe ; among which were two thouſand five hundred Gala- 
tian horſe, ſome Tarentines, Cretans, Carians, Cilicians, 
&c. The phalanx which was in the centre, was commanded 
by three officers of diſtinction, viz. Mini, Zeuxis, and Phi- 
ip. A vaſt number of chariots, armed with hooks and 
ſcythes, were drawn up before the firit line, as were likewiſe 
a great many elephants carrying towers with ſeveral floors, 
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all filled with ſlingers and archers ; and beſides many camels, 
animals then unknown to the Roman troops, mounted by 4 
rabians, armed with ſwords fix foot long, that the riders might 
from their backs reach the enemy. The Romans had never 
ſeen a more numerous army, nor one more finely adorned 
(O); and nevertheleſs they never ſhewed ſo great a contempt 
for an army as for this, which they were now going to at- 


tack. 
proved very 


On the day of the battle the weather favour- 
able to the Romans; for a thick fog riſing in the morning, 
the day was almoſt turned into night, ſo that the Syrian 
commanders could not have all the corps under their command 
in view, on account of their great extent, and fend them 
proper orders in time; whereas the fog was not thick enough 
to prevent the Roman generals from ſeeing their ſeveral bo- 
dies at the greateſt diſtance, as they took up but little ground. 
Beſides the damp, which was occaſioned by the fog, EG 
ed the ſtrings of the enemy's bows, ſo that the Afratics, who 
uſed them, could ſhoot their darts and arrows but faintly. 
The whole dependance of Antiochus in the firſt attack was on 
his armed chariots, which were to cut their way into the 
Roman army. For this purpoſe they had long halberts faſten- 
ed to their poles, and ſharp hooks to their axle-trees ; the 
former were about the height of a man's head, and the lat- 
ter almoſt ſwept the ground, and cut off the legs of all who 
ſtood in their way. But Eumenes undertook to render them 
uſeleſs, and even fatal to the enemy. This brave prince, putting 
himſelf at the head of the bow-men and lingers, ordered 


them to charge not in a body, but divided in platoons, and to 


aim only at the horſes in the chariots. Accordingly, as ſoon 


(O) Flarus tells us (53), that Antiochus ſtrengthened his army 
with elephants of a monſtrous ſice, all covered with gold, filver, 
fcarlet, and their own ivory. We read in the firft book of the Macca · 
bees (54), that he had an hundred and twenty elephants. And 
indeed when he fought with Prolemy he had an hundred and two, 
and afterwards, as Polybizs aſſures us, an hundred and fifty. But 
in this engagement Livy writes, that he had only fifty-four elephants, 
ſeventy · thouſand foot, and upwards of twelve thouſand horſe. Ac- 
cording to Appian he had in all but ſeventy thouſand men. Florus 
moſt hyperbolically raiſes the number of his forces to three hun- 
dred thouſand men ; and adds, that he had as many horſes and i- 
ron chariots in the field that day. The Romans were between 


eight and twenty and thirty thouſand men, horſe and foot, where- 
of two thouſand were left to guard the camp. 
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x6 the chatiots moved, Enmenes advanced at the head of his 
men; who pouring on them from every quarter darts, ſtones, 
and javelins, and at the ſame time ting as loud as they 
could, ſo frightened the horſes, that they could no longer be 
kept in order, but ſcouring up and down, and turning againſt 
their own troops, fell on the Arabians, who ſupported them, 
which occaſioned a great confufion in that quarter. Thoſe in 
the Syrian army, who were at a diſtance, hearing the noiſe 
and outcries, and not knowing the cauſe of them,, were 
truck with no ſmall' terror. After this advantage, the Ro- 
man cavalry advanced, and fell on thoſe whom the chariots 
had put in diſorder. The Syrians, being already intimidated, 
after a faint reſiſtance gave way, and the Romans made a 
great ſlaughter of their men and horſes, both being bore 
down with the weight of their heavy armour. Eumenes 
charged the left wing, in which Seleucus commanded, with 
fuch vigour, that he put it to flight, and the fugitives flying 
to the phalanx for protection, put that body likewiſe in diſ- 
order, which Domrtizs obſerving, advanced againſt it at the 
head of his legionaries, but could not break it till he ordered 
his men to attack the elephants, which, as we have obſerved 
above, were placed in the fpaces between the companies. The 
Romans had learrit in their wars with Pyrrhus and Hannibal 
not to fear thoſe monfters, which were once fo terrible ta 
them. They attacked them therefore with great reſolution, 
and driving them againſt the phalangites, put that body into 
diforder, by means of thoſe very animals which had been 
poſted there for its defence. 

Bur in the mean time advice was brought that the left 
wing of the Romans was in great danger. Antiachus, who 
had obſerved that the flanks of the left wing were quite o- 
pen and uncovered, the four ſquadrons which covered it, 
having joined the reſt of the cavalry to fall upon the enemy's 
left wing, had charged it at the head of all his auxiliaries not 
only in front, but in flank. The Reman infantry, 
ſeeing themſelves in imminent danger of being ſurrounded 
and hemmed in on all fides, fled in great diforder to their 
camp, which was guarded by two thouſand men under the 
command of a legionary tribune called A milius. This man 
ſeeing tne Romans flying towards him, marched out at the 
head of all his troops to meet them, and after having bitterly 
reproached them for their cowardice and ignominious flight, 
ordered his men to draw their ſwords, and cut in pieces ſuch 
as ſhould advance one ſtep farther, or refuſe to face about a- 
gainſt the enemy. his order given fo ſeaſonably, and put 
6 Yyy2 in 
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in execution without mercy againſt ſome, had the deſired ef- 
fet. Thoſe who were flying firſt halted, and then, being 
both reinforced and encouraged by Amilus, returned under 
his conduct to wipe off the diſhonour of their flight. At the 
ſame time Attalus the brother of Eumenes, having left the right 
wing on his receiving advice that the left was in anger, ar- 
rived very ſeaſonably with two hundred horſe. Antiochut 
obſerving that the troops, which had fled, were returning to 
the battle, and that the enemy's right wing was ready to fall 


upon him, turned his horſe about and fled. This ſerved in a 


manner as a ſignal for the reſt of the troops, for the whole 
Syrian army immediately turned their backs. Eumenes alone 
purſued them at the head of the cavalry, and made a moſt 
dreadful havock of the fugitives. The Romans walked over 
heaps of dead bodies, eſpecially where the phalanx ſtood, 
marched up to the Syrian camp, attacked and plundered it. 
The riches they found in it are not to be deſcribed, but the 
tak ing of it colt the Romans a new battle, which proved more 
fatal to the Syrians than that in the field, for the Romans, 
having in ſpite of a moſt deſperate reſiſtance forced the in- 
trenchments, gave no quarter, but put all to the ſword with- 
out diſtinction. There fell this day in the battle, in the pur- 
ſuit, and in the plunder of the camp fifty thouſand foot, and 
four thouſand horſe, fifteen hundred were taken priſoners, and 
fifteen elephants. In the conſular army there were but three 
hundred foot killed, and twenty five horſe. Eumenes had only 


fifteen of his men killed, fo that this victory, as we are told 


by the antients, ſeemed a prodigy to all nations bothof the 
eaſt and weſt 4. | | 
Antiochus retired to Sardis with as many of his forces, that 
had eſcaped the ſlaughter, as he could draw together. From 
Sardis he ſoon marched to rejoin his ſon Seleucus, who had fled 
to Apamea. As for the conſul he took advantage of the 
king's defeat and flight, making himſelf maſter of all the 
neighbouring countries. Deputies haſtened to him from all 
parts; the cities of Thyatira, Magnefia, Trallis, Magneſia 
in Caria, all Lydia, and Epheſus itſelf, though highly fa- 
voured by Antiochus, declared for the Romans. Polyxenidas, 
upon the news of the king's defeat, left the port of Epheſus, 
and failed to Patara, where he landed with a very ſmall guard, 
and returned by land into Syria. The conſul took the road 
to Sardis, which opened its gates to him. As he ſtopped 
there, his brother Africaftus, as ſoon as his health allowed 
lim, came and joined him in that city, and congratulated 
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him on the glory he had ſo lately acquired. But after all, the 
conſul, we may ſay, had but a ſmall part in the victory; for 
all the hiſtorians, who ſpeak of the battle of Magneſia, aſ- 
cribe the whole ſucceſs of it to Eumenes king of Pergamus 
and Attalus his brother, without mentioning any. valiant ac- 
tion or prudent order, by which the conſul ſignalized him- 
ſelf on that occaſion. However, he took the ſurname of A. 
fiaticus as his brother had done that of Africanus. 
Antiochus finding his affairs in a bad fituation both by ſea 
and. land, and not daring to appear before the conſular army 
in the field, ſent Antipater, his brother's ſon, and Zeuxis, 
who had been governor of Lydia and Phrygia, to ſue for a 
peace, They were ordered to treat chiefly with the elder 
brother, of whoſe clemency and good nature Antiachus en- 
tertained a high opinion. Accordingly on their arrival at 
Sardis, where the conſul then was with his brother, they ad- 
dreſſed the latter, and were by him preſented to the conſul. 
Their ſpeech was very ſubmiſſive, and ſuch as became a van- 
quiſhed people. To you, O Romans, ſaid they, we apply 
to know by what means we may appeaſe the wrath of your 
republic. All the kings you have hitherto conquered have 
experienced your clemency after their defeat. Shall Antiochus 
then be the only prince on whom you will wreak your ven- 
geance? No victory has given you ſo much reaſon to favour 
the vanquiſhed as this. It aſſures you of the conqueſt of the 
univerſe. It even puts you upon a level with the immortal 
gods. Learn therefore to be like them, flow to puniſh, 
and ready to forgive®. 

HEREUPON a council was ſummoned, and after long de- 
bates the embaſſadors were called in, and Scipio Africanus, 
being deſired by the conſul to acquaint the deputies with the 
reſolutions of the aſſembly, is ſaid to have expreſſed himſelf 
in the following terms: We are ſenſible that the victory, 
which we have lately gained, is owing to the gods; and there- 
fore ſhall treat the vanquiſhed with moderation, demanding 
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little more of them now than we did at our firſt entering into Article- of 
Afia. Antiochus ſhall obtain a peace upon the following terms: the peace 
That he gives up his pretenſions to Europe, confines his do- between 
minions to Aſia beyond mount Taurus, pays us fifteen thou- Antiochus 
ſand Euboic talents for the expences of the war, five hundred 22 the 
down, two. thouſand five hundred when the ſenate and people Romans. 


ſhall confirm the articles, and one thouſand more every year 
for twelve years together. We alſo inſiſt upon his ſatisfying 
king Eumenes, and his paying him the four hundred talents he 
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owes him, and what remains due for the corn, which his 
father fent to the king of Syria. It is hkewiſe the pleaſure of 
the council, that you deliver up to us Hannibal the Cartha- 
ginian, Thoas the Aitohan, AMinefilochts the Acarnanian, and 
Phils and Enbulis two Chalcidians ; for theſe have been the 
authors of our diviſions, the incendiaries who kindled the 
preſent war. Laſtly, the king of Syria for a further proof 
of his ſincerity ſhall give us twenty ſuch hoſtages as we ſhall 
chuſe, of whom Antiochus his youngeſt fon ſhall be one f. 
Tux embaſſadors of Antiochus had been ordered to refuſe 
no terms, and therefore theſe were accepted, and the whole 
affair concluded. So that the Syr:zam embaſſadors now pre- 
pared to ſet out for Rome to get the conditions of peace pro- 
poſed by Scipro ratified there. In the mean time the conſul 
dividing his army into three bodies, put it into winter- 
quarters; one part continued ad AMagnefia, another was ſent 
to Trallis, and the third to Epheſus, where the Scipios took 
up their quarters. There they received a new em from 
Antiochus with the he had promaſed, the Roman pri- 
ſoners and deſerters, and the which the. conful had 
demanded, except Hannibal, who, after the king's defeat, 
had: fled out of his dominions, and Fheas the Stalian, who, 
as ſoon as he heard that a treaty was on foot between Antio- 
chus and the Romans, had returned to Stalia, where a war 
was likely to break out between that republic and Rome. L. 
Aurelius Cotto was ſent with the embaſtadors to Rome, to ac- 
quaint the ſenate with the particulars of the treaty. When 
appeared before the conſcript fathers. they ſpoke with 
great ſubmiſſion, and defired them to ratify the articles 
which the Scipios had to their maſter. The ſenate, 
after examining them, ordered that a treaty of peace ſhould be 
concluded with Antiochus, and the articles of it engraved on 
braſs, and fixed up in the capitol. They only added one 
clauſe, which was, that the Syrians ſhould change every 
year all their hoſtages, except the ſon of king Antiochus, 
who ſhould continue at Rome, as long as the republic thought 
ft. The peace being thus ratified, and all Aſia, on this fide 
of mount Taurus, delivered into the hands of the Romans, 
the Greek cities were by them reſtored to their liberty, the 
provinces of Caria and Lydia given to the Rhadians, and all 
the reſt that had belonged to Autiochus beſtowed upon Eu- 
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In the mean time the conſulſhip of Scipio being expired, 
Cn. Manlius Vulſa was ſent into 4fia, to ſucceed him in the 
command of the army, and with him ten commiſſioners to re- 
gulate affairs there. Manlius hearing, on his arrival, that the 
city of Perga (P) was ſtill under the dominion of Antiochus, 
contrary to the treaty of peace, advanced with his troops to 
that place, being d to pick a new quarrel with Antio- 
chus ; but the governor of the city ſhewing himſelf ready to 
deliver it up to the Romans, as ſoon as he received proper 
orders from his court, thirty days were allowed him for that 

rpole, and the city was given up at the time appointed. 
Ke Perga Manlius returned to Apamea, where the ten 
commiſſioners and king Eumenes then were; and they all to- 
gether put the laſt hand to the treaty, which was brought 
from Rome; with the additions and alterations which the ſe- 
nate had, after the departure of the embaſſadors, thought fit 
to make in it (Q). Nothing now remained but to ratify the 


treaty 


(P) The city of Perga ſtood on the banks of the C:frius, and 
till retains in ſome degree its antient-name, being called by the 
inhabitants Pirgi. The river Cffrius or C:ftrus had its ſpring on 
mount Taurus, towards the confines of Iſauria. It waſhed P:iidia 
and Pamphylia, and diſcharged itſelf into the Attalic gulph, or the 

ph of Sattalia. 

(Q) As this is a very material part of hiſtory, we ſhall ſet 
down the treaty at full length, with the alterations and additions 
which the ſenate thought fit to make in it, ſuch as it has been 
tranſmitted to us by the Greek and Latin hiſtorians. It was couch- 
ed in the following terms : ©* Peace and friendſhip ſhall be eſta- 
* bliſhed between the Roman people and Antiochus king of Syria, 
* on the following conditions. I. The king ſhall not ſuffer any 
% army of any enemy to the Roman people, or their allies, to paſs 
* through his territories ; neither ſhall Name, or her allies, ſuffer 
any army to paſs through their territories to make war on Au- 
% trochus. II. The king of Hria ſhall have no right to extend his 
* conqueſts to the iſlands near Aa; and he ſhall renounce all his 
« pretenſions to Europe. III. Antiochus ſhall withdraw his troops 
© from all the cities, towns, and caſtles on this fide of mount 
% Taurus, as far as to the river Halys, and out of all the plain 
% which ſeparates Pamphy/ia from Lycia on one fide, and from 
* Lycaonia on the other. IV. When the Syrian troops evacuate 
* any place, they ſhall! not carry the machines of war with them; 
and if they have done ſo in any caſe, they ſhall reſtore them. V. 
% Antiochus ſhall not receive or harbour in his dominions any fugi- 
tive of the kingdom of Eumenes. VI. The inhabitants of the cities 
„given up by the king of ria ſhall not continue in Syria, but 
* repair to Apamea, on a day appointed, to be ſent home to their 


native 
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treaty by religious ceremonies, and to begin to put it in ex- 
ecution. The proconſul took the uſual oath of the Romans, 
that 


4 native countries. VII. But the Syrians, who have a mind to 
4 continue in the cities ſubject to Rome, or to the allies of Rome, 
«© ſhall be ſuffered to do ſo without moleſtation. VIII. Antiochn; 
„ ſhall, if it be in his power, deliver up into the hands of the 
* proconſul, Hannibal, the Carthaginian and fon of Hamilcar, 
« Mnefilochus the Acarnanian, Thoas the /Etolian,  Eubulis and Phi- 
% e, two Chalcidians, and all perſons who have enjoyed any ma- 
«« giſtracy in Stolia. IX. The king of Syria ſhall deliver up all 
«© his elephants to the Romans, and train up no more for war: 
X. He ſhall put the Romans in poſſeſſion of all his armed gal- 
<< lies; ſhall have no more than ten ſhips at ſea, which ſhall only 
a r not ſail — the | ures 
40 cadnus arpedon, unleſs it be to bring to money, 
22 3 or hoſtages. XI. Antiochus ſhall not raiſe merce- 
% naries in the countries ſubje& to Rome, or receive the voluntiers 
who ſhall offer to ſerve him. XII. The houſes and other edi- 
* fices which were built before this treaty by the Rhodians, and 
* other allies of Rome, in the Syrian territories, ſhall ſtil! belong to 
* the Rhodians, or thoſe other allies who built them. XIII. Both 
parties ſhall be at liberty to demand the money that ſhall be re- 
* ſpeQtively due, and to demand the reſtitution of any thing that 
has been taken from them. XIV. Thoſe to whom Autiochus has 
% given the poſſeſſion of any cities, ſhall evacuate them, and put 
* them into the hands of their old poſſeſſors. XV. Arntiochus 
<< ſhall pay the Romans for twelve years the annual ſum of a thou- 
fand talents that is, 258,3337. 65s. 84. ) of the pureſt filver, 
<< ſuch as that of Athens, and a hundred forty thouſand modii 
«« (35,000 Engliþ buſhels) of the beſt wheat. XVI. He ſhall pay 
« king Eumenes, in the ſpace of five years, three hundred and fifty 
« talents, and an hundred and twenty ſeven talents more, by way 
« of ſatisfaction for the corn he received from Attalus, XVII. 
« Antiochus ſhall put into the hands of the Romans twenty hoſ- 
„ tages, of which his ſon Antiochus ſhall be one; ſhall exchange 
them all, except his ſon Antiochus, every three years; and thele 
« hoſtages ſhall all be between eighteen and forty five years of 
« age. XVIII. If he is defective in the ſums he is to pay an- 


„ nually, or brings any bad money, he ſhall make ſatisfaction 


% the next year. XIX. If any of the allies make war upon A. 
« tiochus, ke ſhall have a right to defend himſelf ; but he ſhall not 
« keep any of their cities to himſelf, or take them into friendſhip, 
«« or draw them over to his party by corruption. The diſpute 
« ſhall be determined by pitched battles. XX. If any party 
« chuſes to add any further articles to theſe, it may be done by 
„ mutual conſent (55). 


(55) Ahian. in Syriac. p. 112. Polib. legat. 35. Liv. J. xxxv ii 
k. 32. Met 
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that is, ſtruck a ſow on the head with flint, ſaying, /f 7 
break my word, may Jupiter Arie me as I ftrike this victim. 
Then 9. Minucius Thermus, one of the ten commiſſioners, 
and L. Manlius, were diſpatched to the court of Syria, where 
they made Antiochus ſwear, That he would inviolably ob- 
ſerve all the articles of the treaty. The Syrian fleet was 
then in the port of Patara, whither Pulvius Labeo repaired, 
on board the Roman gallies, and burnt, according to the 
conventions, all Antiochus's ſhips, chooſing rather to give 
this inſtance of ſeverity to all the maritime nations, than to 
apply the navy of the conquered king to their own uſe. 
They affected to ſhew the ſame diſintereſtedneſs with regard 
to the king of Syr:ia's elephants ; for they made a preſent of 
them to the king of Pergamus. Thus ended the war with 
Antiochus, which coſt the Romans but little blood, and yet 
contributed more than any other to the aggrandizing of their 
republic ; but, at the ſame time, this conqueſt proved, in a 
manner, fatal to Rome; for, from this period, the Roman 
writers date the depravity and corruption of manners, which 
ended at laſt in the total deſtruction of the republican ſtate. 
The Romans, who ſerved in Aſia, brought from thence great 
wealth, and introduced into Rome a taſte and love for luxu- 
ry and effeminate pleaſures. Luxury, ſays a Roman poet, 
entered triumphant into Rome with the pompous ſpoils of A- 
fea, and, dragging after it all manner of vices, made greater 
havock in the city than the greateſt armies could have done ; 
and thus revenged the conquered world k. 


As for the unhappy Antiochus, he did not long ſurvive his Death of 


fall. Being greatly puzzled how to raiſe the ſum which he mri 
us. 


h Juven. I. ii. ſatyr. 6. 


Moſt of the copies of Livy, inſtead of the river Halys, mention - 
ed in the third article, have the river Tanaris ; which muſt certain 
ly be a miſtake, ſince the Tarais divides Afia from Europe, and 
falls into the Palus Maotis, and neither the Romans nor Antiochus 
had at that time any intercourſe with the nations in that neigh- 
bourhood, which lay at a great diſtance from the provinces of 4/z 
Minor; whereas the Hah divided Aa Minor into two parts; 
and Antiochus was not only to retire beyond mount Taurus, but to 
withdraw his troops from all the places lying between that moun- 
tain and the river Halys, which was on this ſide of it. The pro- 
montory Calycaduus, ſpoke of in the tenth article, flood at the 
mouth of a river in Ci/icia beating the ſame name, and near it was 
the promontory of Sarp-d-n. The river is now known to the e- 
liant by the name of Fiume del Ferro. The promontory of Ca!;- 
e114; is the ſame with Straba's caps Zcthyrium 
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« talents, and an hundred and twenty ſeven talents more, by way 


«© Antiochus ſhall put into the hands of the Romans twenty ho!- 
tages, of which his ſon Aatiochus ſhall be one; ſhall exchange 
* them all, except his ſon Antiochus, every three years; and theſe 
60 ſhall all be between eighteen and forty five years of 


age. XVIII. If he js defeQtive in the ſums he is to pay an. 


«« nually, or brings any bad money, he ſhall make ſatisfaction 
« the next year. XIX. If any of the allies make war upon A- 
< tiochws, he ſhall have a right to defend himſelf ; but he ſhall not 
« keep any of their cities to himſelf, or take them into friendſhip, 
or draw them over to his party by corruption. The diſpute 
«« ſhall be determined by pitched battles. XX. If any part 
<« chuſes to add any further articles to theſe, it may be done by 
« mutual conſent (55). | 
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that is, ſtruck a ſow on the head with flint, ſaying, /f 7 
break my word, may Jupiter Arie me as I ftrike this victim. 
Then . Minucius Thermus, one of the ten commiſſioners, 
and L. lius, were diſpatched to the court of Syria, where 
they made Antiochus ſwear, That be would inviolably ob- 
ſerve all the articles of the treaty. The Syrian fleet was 
then in the port of Patara, whither Fulvius Lales repaired, 
on board the Roman gallies, and burnt, according to the 
conventions, all Antiochus's ſhips, chooſing rather to give 
this inſtance of ſeverity to all the maritime nations, than to 
apply the navy of the conquered king to their own uſe. 
They affected to ſhew the ſame diſintereſtedneſs with regard 
to the king of Syria's elephants ; for they made a preſent of 
them to the king of Pergamus. Thus ended the war with 
Antiochus, which coſt the Romans but little blood, and yet 
contributed more than any other to the aggrandizing of their 
republic ; but, at the ſame time, this conqueſt proved, in a 
manner, fatal to Rome; for, from this period, the Roman 
writers date the depravity and corruption of manners, which 
ended at laſt in the total deſtruction of the republicari ſtate. 
The Romans, who ſerved in Afia, brought from thence great 
wealth, and introduced into Rome a taſte and love for luxu- 
ry and effeminate pleaſures. Luxury, ſays a Roman poet, 
entered triumphant into Rome with the pompous ſpoils of A 
I, and, dragging after it all manner of vices, made greater 
havock in the city than the greateſt armies could have done; 
aud thus revenged the conquered world h. 
| As for the unhappy Antiochus, he did not long ſurvive his Death of 
fall. Being greatly puzzled how to raiſe the ſum which * 
| us. 


h Juven. I. ii. ſatyr. 6. 


Moſt of the copies of Livy, inſtead of the river Halys, mention - 
. ed in the third article, have the river Tanais ; which muſt certain 
ly be a miſtake, ſince the Tanait divides Aa from Europe, and 
falls into the Palus Maotis, and neither the Romans nor Antiochus 
had at that time any intercourſe with the nations in that neigh- 
bourhood, which lay at a great diſtance from the provinces of 4/2 
Minor; whereas the Hab, divided Aa Minor into two parts; 
and Auriocbus was not only to retire beyond mount Taurus, but to 
withdraw his troops from all the places lying between that moun- 
tain and the river Halys, which was on this ſide of it. The pro- 
montory Calycadns, ſpoke of in the tenth article, flood at the 
mouth of a river in Cilicia bearing the ſame name, and near it was 
the promontory of Sarpedon. The river is now known to the Je 
liens by the name of Fiume del Ferro. The promontory of Calx- 
alu is the ſame with Strabo's ca pe Zephyrium. 
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was to pay the Romans, he made a 
eaſtern provinces, in -order 'to levy the tribute whi 
owed him, leaving the regency of Syria to his ſon Seleucus, 
whom he had declared his ſuccefſor. Being arrived in the 
province of Elemais, he was informed, that a _ conſider- 
able treaſure was lodged in the temple of Jupiter Belus. This 
was a ſtrong temptation to a prince, who had not much re- 
gard for religion, and was in extreme want of money. Ac- 
cordingly upon a falſe pretence, that the inhabitants of that 
province had taken up arms againſt him, he entered the tem- 
ple in the dead of the night, and ſeized on all the riches, 
which had been religiouſly kept there during a long ſeries of 
years. The populace, highly exaſperated at this facrilege, 
riſing up in arms, flew him, and all that were with him. This 
is the account of his death which St. Ferom gives us, upon the 
teſtimony of Strabo\. But Aurelius Victor tells us, that this un- 
fortunate prince, after his retreat beyond mount Taurus, 
gave himſelf up to all manner of debauchery, and was killed 
at an entertainment by one of his gueſts, whom he had ſtruck 
and abuſed. The difference of theſe accounts has made the 
moſt judicious among the Greek and Latin hiſtorians paſs o- 
ver his death in filence. He died in the thirty ſeventh year 
of his reign, and fifty ſecond of his age, and is highly com- 
mended by moſt of the antient hiftorians for his humanity, 
clemency, and liberality. A decree, which he is ſaid to have 
enacted, giving his ſubjects permiſſion, and even command- 
ing them, not to obey his orders when they interfered with 
the laws, ſhews that he had an extraordinary regard for juſ- 
tice *. Till the fiftieth year of his age he behaved on all oc- 
caſions with ſuch courage and prudence, as crowned with 
ſucceſs all his enterprizes, and gained him the title of the 


the 


Great; but, after that age, as he declined in the wiſdom of 
his conduct, as well as in his application to buſineſs, all his 


affairs were proportionably unſucceſsful. His conduct in the 
war with the Romans, the contempt in which he held the wiſe 
counſels of Hannibal, and the ignominious peace which he 
was forced to accept, drowned all the glory of his former ex- 
peditions. The prophet Daniel had foretold both his great 
exploits and misfortunes, and his prophecies were fully ac- 
compliſhed, as the reader will find in our notes (R). = 
E 


i Hite row. in Daniel. c. xi. * Aux REI. Victor. de viris 
7luſtr. 


(R) The prophecies of Dani, from the tenth verſe of the e- 


leventh chapter to the nineteenth incluſive, relate to the actions of 
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Hs was ſucceeded by Selexcus ſurnamed Philopater, or, as Seleucus | 
ſephns ſtiles him, Soter ', which indeed was the ſurname of Philopa- [ 


his tor. 


AX 


Year of 0 
1 Jos YR. Antiq. I. xii. c. 4. * Flood, J 
2812 L 
this prince, complied. But his fons, ſays Before 
the prophet, ö of the king of Hria, or rh Le Chriſt, 
north, Gall i "wp * multitude of 187. 
forces ; t) certainly ome \o 4 
2 ; then All bs cats. and & 1 


up, his fartreſs. This king of the north was Se- | 
Callinicus, who left behind him two ſons, Seleucys Cerau- Fl 
and Artiochus, afterwards ſurnamed the Great. The former | 


EFF 
. 
1111 


75 
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of 


him by 


4 


4] 
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narrow paſſes near Berytus, and won part of Pha- f 

far as the fortreſs, or, as we read in the Hebrew, 1 

that is, to the frontiers of EHS“. The 

gained by Ptolemy over Antiochns is plainly pointed out in | 
ing lines: Aud the ling of the ſouth hal be moved with 

ol cons fre ant Bobs wh dns even with the ling | 

ns 006 HR Jar JO 6 OY Ic, oe os A 

titude Gall be given indo v1 . Ptolemy Philepator was an indo- 1. 

effeminate prince ; his ſubjects were forced to drag him, as it | | 


a 


the field, to the enemy, who was marching in- | 

try. At laſt he put himſelf at the head of the army, \ 
and 

| 


conduct of bis generals, gained a fign: 
Raphia. There à great multitude, I 
y which Artiochus led into the field, was give: into 
Ptolemy did caft down, that is, flew many thou/and; 
and put the reſt to flight. And when he has talen away the 
multitude bis heart ſhall be lifted up, &c. but he ſhall not be ftrengthened 
by it. Antiachus loſt upwards of ten thouſand foot, and three hun- | 
dred horſe, and four thouſand of his men were taken priſoners. 
Philopator, after this victory, haſtened back into Egypr, and there 
gave himſelf up to ſloth and idleneſs, without taking the advan 4 
which it gave him; andtherefore was not frengthened by it. For | f 
the king of the north ſpall return, and ſhall ſet forth a multitude i | 
greater than the former, and Hall certainly come, after certain years, 
auith a great army, and with much riches. Antiachus, having ended 
thewar which he had waged with the nations beyond the Euphra- 
7%, raiied a mighty army in thole provinces, and, fourteen years 
after the ending of the former war, returned againſt Egypt during 
ne minority of Ptolemy Epiphanes, defeated Scopas near Paneas, and 
regained the whole country which Ph:/opator had reduced after the 
2 2% 2 victory 
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his ſon Demetrius. This prince rei eleven years, and 
ſome months ; but made a very poor ** 
| W 


victory gained at Rapbia. Aud in thoſe times there ſhall many fland 
up againſt the ting of the fouth. This prophecy was fulfilled by the 
made by the kings of Syria and Macedon againſt the infant 

king of Egypt, by the conſpiracy of Agathocles and Agathoclea for 
the regency, and by that of who wanted to diſpoſſcſs him 
of his dominions, and ſeize them for himſelf. Aſo the robbers of 
people ſhall exalt themſelves to eftabliſh the viſion, but they ſhall 
gratiate themſelves with the 
king of Egypt, complied with every thing he required of them, in 
oppoſition to the ſacred ordinances of the law. But they fell ; for 
when Antiochus got again of Judæa and Feruſalem, he either 


ftand.— But he that cometh againſt 
own will, and none Hall fland before 
glorious land, which by his hand ball be conſumed. Antiochus, after 
having defeated the Egyptian army at Paneas, beſieged and took, 
firſt Sidon, then Gaza, and afterwards all the cities of thoſe pro- 
vinces, notwithſtanding the oppoſition made by the 
which the king of Egypt ſent againſt him, under the command of 
his beſt generals. He did according to bis own will in Cæle. Syria 
and Paleſtine, and, purſuing his conqueſts, entered Fudea, that 
glorious land, and taere eſtabliſhed his authority, by driving out of 
the caſtle of Feruſalem the —— which Scopas had left there; but 
that gariſon having made ſuch reſiſtance, as obliged Antiochus to 
ſend for the reſt of his army to reduce it, and the fiege continuing 
ſome time, the country was deſtroyed and conſumed by the ſtay 
the army was forced to make in it, and the city of Jeruſalem ſut- 
fered greatly, as appears from the decree which Antiochus after. 
wards enacted in favour of the Jes, granting them leave to re- 
pair their demoliſhed city, and raiſe it from the ruinous condition 
to which it was reduced. This decree was directed to one P:ol-- 
my, Who ſeems to have been governor of thoſe provinces at that 
time, and is ſtill extant in To/ephus (56). He ſhall alſo ſet bis face 
to enter with the ſtrengtb of his whole kingdom, and upright ones with 
him : thus ſhall be do, and be all give him the daughter of women 
corrupting her ; but e ſhall not ſtand on his fide, neither be for him. 
St. Jerom tells us (57), that Antiochus gave his daughter in mar- 
riage to Ptolemy, corrupting her with bad principles, and inſtruct- 
ing her how ſhe ſhould betray her buſband, and put him in poſſe 
fion of the kingdom; but he was not ſucceſsful in his deſign, for 


= ) Jeſeph. Antig. I. xii. c. 3. (57 Hieronym. in c. xi. 
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low ftate to which the 
Romans, and the exorbitant ſum of a thouſand talents he was 
obliged to pay annually, by virtue of the treaty of peace be- 
tween the king his father and that republic. It was under 
this prince that the famous accident happened concerning 
Heliodorus, which is mentioned in the ſecond book of the 
Maccabees =, The city of Feruſalem enjoyed, at that time, 
a profound tranquillity, Onias the high- prieſt cauſing the laws 
of God to be obſerved, and prompting even kings and idola- 
trous princes, by his exemplary piety, to have the holy place 
in the higheſt veneration, and to honour it with rich dona- 
tives. Seleucus ſupplied, out of his private revenues, what- 
ever was neceflary for the pomp and magnificence of the ſo- 
lemn ſacrifices, notwithſtanding the difficulties he laboured 
under, by reaſon of the heavy tribute he was obliged to pay 
annually to Rome ; but this ſcene was all on a ſudden changed, 
and great diſturbances raiſed in the city by one Simon of the 
tribe of Benjamin, and chief governor or protector of the 
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ſhe was no ſooner married to Pto/emy, but ſhe forſook her father's 
intereſt, and engaged in that of her huſband ; and hence it is that 
we find her joined with him in an embaſly which was ſent from 
Egypt to Rome, congratulating the Romans on the victory which 
Acilius had gained over her father at Thermopylæ (53). After this 
Hall be turn his face to the iſles, and ſhall take many; but à prince 
for his own behalf ſhall cauſe the reproach, which Antiochus had 
offered him, to ceaſe : without his own reproach he Pall cauſe it to 
turn upon him; for after having put an end to the war in Cæle- 
Hria and Paleſtine, he ſent his two ſons with his army, by land, 
to Sardis, while he himſelf, with a great fleet, failed to the - 
gean ſea, where he reduced ſeveral iſlands, and extended his em- 
pire on that fide ; but the prince of the people to whom he had offer- 
ed reproach by that invaſion, that is, Lucius Scipio the Roman con- 
ſul, made the reproach turn upon him, by defeating him in the bat. 
tle of Magnefia, and driving him out of all A 1/inor. Then Be 
Hall turn his face towards the fort of his own land; but be ali 
tumble and fall, and not be found. Antiochus, after his defeat, re. 
turned to the fort of his caun land, that is, to Antioch, the capital of 
his kingdom, and ſtrongeſt place in it. From thence going into 
the eaſtern provinces to levy money, wherewithal to pay the Ro- 
mans, he was flain, ſo that he returned not into Syria, nor was af- 
terwards found there. Thele are, as it were, the out-lines of Au- 
tiochus's picture, and as they reſemble none but him, we cannot 
imagine that they were drawn undeſignediy, or at random. 
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temple. This man falling out with Oui at, to be 
upon him for oppoſing his unjuſt enterpriacs, fled from Feru- 
Apollonius, who was governor of Carle- 
Syria and Paleſtine for — = told —_ that there 
were immenſe treaſures laid up temple, which were 
not deſigned for te facies — 
prieſts, and therefore might be 
coffers. Hereupon 


Plunder the them to Antioch. Heliadorus, on his arrival at Jeruſalem, 


temple of acquainted the high-prieſt, who had received him with great 
Jeruſalem. demonſtrations of reſpect and eſteem, with the motive of 


his journey, and aſked him, Whether the information which 
had been given n 
there was indeed ſome money the temple, but that 
it was only depoſited there in Sn | being allotted for the 
maintenance of widpws and orphans ; that he could not, 
by any means, diſpoſe of it in wrong of thoſe to whom it 
belonged ; that the whole amounted to no more than four 
hundred talents of filver, and two hundred of gold, and was, 
in great part, the private property of Hyrcanus, a man of 
great honour and probity ; and laſtly, that ſuch was the holi- 
neſs of the place, revered throughout the whole world, that 


Heliodorus alledging the poſit 
his maſter, told the high-prieſt in plain terms, that he muft 
ſeize the money, whatever might be the conſequences of 
ſuch a ſeizure, and carry it to the king at Antioch. When 
Heliodorus, on the day appointed, came to the temple, with 
a deſign to execute his commiſſion, the whole city was ſeized 
with dread. The prieſts, dreſſed in their ſacerdotal robes, 
fell proftrate at the foot of the altar; and the people, covered 
wich fackcloth, flocked to the temple, and jointly with the 
prieſts beſought the Almighty, not to ſuffer ſo holy a place 
to be violated and expoſed to contempt. But, in the mean 
> £4 Helicderus, attended by his guards, was got to the gates 
of the treaſury, and preparing to break it o _ when the Lord 
of ſpirits revealed his power by moſt ſenſible marks, ſtriking 
all thoſe, who dared to obey Heliedorus, with ſuch terror as 
deprived them of their ſenſes; for there appeared to them 2 


| horſe richly capariſoned, which, ruſting upon Heliodor us, 


{truck him feveral times with his fore-feet. His rider bad 
a terrible aſpect, and his weapons fecmed to be of gold. At 
the ſame time appeared two young men, vrhoſe beauty dazled 
the eye. Theſe, standing on each fide of Il.“ derut, ſcout— 
ged 
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wed him inceflantly with their whips in a moſt violent man- 
ner. Heliadorus fell to the ground fpeechleſs, and without 
the leaſt fymptoms of life, and being in this condition put into 
a litter, was by his guards carried off, while the temple, 
which before reſounded with lamentations, now echoed with 
the joyful ſhouts of all the people, who returned thanks to 
the Almighty for having thus diſplayed his power in defence 
of the fantuary. Some of Helioderus's friends beſought the 
high-prieft to invoke God in his favour ; whereupon he offered 
a ſacrifice for his health, and while he was praying, the two 
young men above-mentioned appearing to Heliodorus, ſpoke 
to him thus: Return thanks to Onzas the high-pricft, ſince, 
for his ſake, the Lord has granted you life ; and fince you 
have been ſcourged from heaven, declare to all men the 
mighty power of God. Having fpoke theſe words, they | 

diſappeared. Heliodorus offered up ſacrifices, made ſolemn 1 
yows to him who had ſaved his life, and returning thanks to 
Onias, departed from Feruſalem, declaring to every one the 
wonderful works of the Almighty, to which he himſelf had 
been an eye-witneſs. On his return to court, the king, 
perſiſting {till in his former roſolution of plundering the tem- 
ple, aſked him, Who, in his opinion, was the moſt proper 
perſon for that attempt ? Heliadorus replied, That if he had 
any enemy or traitor, he might ſend him, ſince that was the 
moſt expeditious way of getting rid of him, He, who dwells 
in heaven, being preſent in that place, and protecting it 
againſt ſuch as come to profane it. Fr ſephus, who alſo relates 
this event, inſtead of Hleliodorus, names Apollonius, who, 1 
as we have hinted above, was governor of Cœle-Syria and 1 
Palęſtine; and with Toſephus agree the Fafti Siculi. Tho' = 
the hand of God had appeared on this occaſion in a very mi- 77 
raculous manner, yet Simon did not lay aſide his animoſity | 
againſt Onias, but carried it ſo far as to murder ſeveral of | 
thoſe who favoured the high-prieft, being backed therein and 
encouraged by Apollonius. Hereupon Onias took a journey to 
Antioch, to complain to the king of theſe violences ; but he had 
not been long there ere Seleucus died. The epitomizer of 
Jaſon of Cyrenia tells us, that Seleucus was dead before Ontas 
reached Antioch ; but Euſebius ſays, that he found him alive, 
and prevailed upon him to baniſh the perfidious Simon n. 
But, be that as it will, heaven did not long defer puniſhing 
Seleucus for his ſacrilegious attempt upon the temple, by that 
very hand which he had employed in it. We have obſerved 
above, that when Antiochus the Great, the father of Seleucus, 
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made peace with the Romans, aftgr the famous battle of 
Magnefia, among other hoſtages that were then given for the 
obſervance of the articles, one was Antiochus the kings ſon, 

and younger brother to Seleucus. This prince had been now 

thirteen years at Rome, was twenty ſeven years of age, and 

Seleucus was deſirous of having him home, and ſending to 

Rome, by way of exchange, his own ſon Demetrius, who 

was but ten years old. Some authors are of opinion o, that 

Seleucus in this had no other view but to give his ſon a Roman 
education. Others conjecture, that he wanted Antiochut, 

to employ him in an expedition againſt Egypt during the 
minority of Philometor* ; but what prompted him to ſend 

for Antiochus is not recorded by any authentic hiſtory of thoſe 

times, The affair was warmly debated in the ſenate at Rome; 

but at length the exchange was accepted, and Antiochus Tet 

out for Aſia, about the ſame time that the young Demetrius 

ſet out for Rome. During the abſence of the two heirs to the 

crown, Heliodorus thinking this a fair opportunity of ſeizing 

Seleucus the throne, by cutting off Seleucus, accordingly poiſoned him, 
poiſoned. and placed the crown on his own head. Thus was fulfilled 
Year of the pr of Daniel, who, ſpeaking of the death of An- 
the Flood tiochus the Great, Then ſhall fland up, ſays he, in his eflate a 
2823. raiſer of taxes in the glory of the kingdom ; but within few 
— years he fhall be deſtroyed, neither in angtr nor in battle. 
176 words evidently denote the ſhort and obſcure reign of 
n, and the kind of death which befel him; for he 
reigned only eleven years, and his death was neither in anger 

nor in battle; that is, neither in war abroad, nor in rebellion 

at home, but by the treachery of one of his own friends. 

The prophet calls him a raiſer of taxes, or, as we read in 

the Hebrew text, a colleftor of taxes ; and ſuch he was during 

the whole time of his reign, being obliged to pay the Romans, 
agreeable to the articles of peace between them and his father, 

a thouſand talents annually ; and the laſt of theſe twelve 

years was the laſt of his life. He is ſaid to have once raiſed 

a conſiderable army with a deſign to aſſiſt Pharnaces king of 

Pontus againſt Eumenes ; but when he was ready to paſs mount 

Taurus, dreading the vengeance of the Roman people, he re- 

turned home, and diſbanded his troops. Jaſephus tells us, 

that he employed Hyrcanus the ſon of Jaſeph, and nephew to 

Tobias, to gather the taxes on the eaſt fide of the Jordan, 

where Hyrcanus on that occaſion built aſtrong caſtle of white 
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marble not far from the land of Hleſbbon; the fame author 
adds, that Seleucus appointed him governor of all that coun- 
try, which he held the ſeven laſt years of that prince's reign, 
living all the time in war with the Arabianz, and gaining ſignal 
victories over them. 3 

Ir is manifeſt from the ſecond book of the Maccabees, and 
alſo from Jeſepbust, that Seleyucus had been in poſſeſſion of 
Cele-Syria, Phænice, and Judæa, ſome time before his 
death. For Apollonius was governor of thoſe provinces for 
Seleucus, Heliodorus, was ſent by him to plunder the temple, 
and Onias, when oppreſſed by Simon, had recourſe to Seleucus 
king of Syria, and not to Ptolemy king of Egypt. But by 
what means, or on what occaſion thoſe provinces became 
ſubje& to Splencrs, is what we find no where recorded. After 
the battle of Paneas, Antiachus, as we have related above, 
made himſelf maſter of all Czle-Syria and Paleſtine ; but 
when Ptolemy Epiphanes married his daughter, he agreed to 
reſtore them to him by way of dowry. And if they were 
reſtored, how came Seleucus to be poſſeſſed of them a-new ? 
Polybius » ſeems to infinuate, that this agreement was never 
executed ; for that author tells us, that the above-mentioned 
provinces continued ſubject to the king of Syria ever after 
the battle of Paneas ; and adds, that Antiochus Epiphanes, 
who ſucceeded Seleucus, in the anſwer he gave to the em- 
baſſadors, who came from Greece, to compoſe the difference; 
that aroſe between him and Ptolemy Philametor, denied that 
Autiochus had ever agreed to deliver up Cæle-Syria to Ptolemy 
Epipbanes on the marriage of his daughter. The authority ct 
Palybius would prompt us to believe that Cœle-Syria and 
Paleſtine, notwithſtanding the above-mentioned agreement, 
had been retained by the Syrian kings, if the contrary 
were not plain from the book of the Maccalees, and likewiſe 
from Jeſephus v, who tells us, that Hyrcanus and all the no- 
bles of Cæle-Syria and Paleſtine, when news was brought 
them of the birth of Philometor, flocked to Alexandria to 
congratulate on that occaſion king Ptolemy Epiphares, and 


Clezpatra his queen, which they certainly would not have 


done had thoſe provinces been ſubje& to the king of Syria, 
Diodorus Siculus* tells us, that Ptolemy Epiphanes raiſed a 
powerful army with a deſign to make war upon Scleucus, 
but was prevented by death from puttiug lis deſign in 
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execution. Now it is not = —_ that Seleuctus, Pas 
provoked thus by | | 

"nlnority of his l. lometar, ued the war, eh 
his farher wan y to begin, and ſeized on thoſe provinces. 
For it is certain from the book of the Macrabets, and like- 
wiſe from Foſephus, that Seleucus was in poſſeſſion of thoſe 
provinces, he died. But to reſume the thread of our 


ory. 
Antiochus Antiochus, brother of Seleucus, being atrived at Arhen; 
Epipha- on his return from Rome, received there the news of his bro- 
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racter. 


ther's death, and was at the ſame time told that Helindorus 
had ſeized the crown, and was ſupported by a ſtrong party ; z 
but that another was forming in favour of 
claimed the kingdom of Fyria in right of his mother, hs 
deceaſed king's lifter. Hereupon Antivchus had recourſe to 
Eumenes king of Pergamus, and to Attalus that kings bro- 
ther, who conducted him into Syria at the head of a power- 
ful army, drove out the ufurper, and ſeated him on the 
throne 7. As this king proved a cruel pa of the 
ews, the prophet Daniel * foretold every thing that was to 
efal him. He expreſſes himſelf with relation So his acce(- 
ſion to the crown in the followin "g words“: And in his (Se- 
perſon, to whom "ny ſhall 
not give the honour of the kingdom; but he ſhall come in peace · 
ably, and obtain the king as b ee It is fa _ 
that to him they ſhall 2 give 4 ur of the kingdom ; and 
truly he did not come to the crown * by right of birth, 
ſince his brother S-leucus had left behind him a ſon, who 
was his lawful heir; nor by the election of the people; but 
by the powerful aſſiſtance of Eumenes and Attalus, whom 
he gained by flattering ſpeeches, and great iſes. On 
his being ſettled on the throne he aſſumed ſurname of 
Epiphanes, that is, the illuſtrious, which tle, as will ſoon 
appear, was never worſe applied. "The whole ſeries of his 
lune ſhews, that the epithet of vile, or, more agretable to 
the original, ' deſpicable, given him by the holy prophet, ſuits 
better with his character. Polybius d, Philarchas<, Livy e, 
and Diodorus Siculus e, all heathen writers, and the two 
frſt his contemporaries, tell us that he frequently uſed to go 
out of his 'palace, attended only by two or three of his do- 
meſtics, and ramble about the ſtreets of Antidch ; that he 
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ſpent whole days in the ſhops of goldfmiths and engravers, 
diſputing with them about the myſteries of their trades, which 
he ridiculouſly pretended to underſtand as well as they; that 


dregs of the people, and mix indiſcriminately with them in 
y reſarted, drinking and caroufing 
— had _ ſeen them before; that 
heard of any young met together on a party 
pleaſure, he never failed to intrude himſelf, and join in 
their wanton frolics, without any regard to common de- 
royal character; that ſometimes diveſting him- 
putting on a Roman gown, he 
he had ſeen done in the elections 
taking ſome by the hand, embrac- 
begging all he met to favour him with their 
| ſet up for ædile, at other times for 
ployment ; having thus got himſelf 
for the curule chair, and fitting 
ide petty ſuits relating to contracts, bargains 
in the market, with as much gravity and at- 
tention, as if they had been matters of the higheſt concern. 
We are likewiſe told f, that he was much given to drunken- 
neſs ; that he ſquandered away great part of his revenues in 
riotous exceſſes, and that when intoxicated with liquor, he 
ſcowered up and down the ſtreets, throwing money by hand- 
and crying out, Let him take it 
to whom fortune gives it. At other times he appeared in a 
gown with a garland of roſes on his head, and in 
garb. walked about the ſtreets quite unaccompanied. 
If any one offered to follow him, they were ſure to be well 
pelted with tones, which he carried under his gown for 
that purpoſe, He took pleaſure in going into the public baths 
the common people, where he expoſed himſelf by 
his i t and ridiculous behaviour. This odd and extrava- 
gant conduct made his ſubjects look upon him as a madman ; 
whence inſtead of Epiphanes or the {{luſtrious, they uſed to 
him Epimanes, that is, the Madman. S. Jerome tells 
that he was a moſt lewd prince, and did not even ſcruple 
to gratify his luſt publicly, and in the fight of the people b. 
From what we have related, we leave our readers to judge, 
whether he beſt deſerved the title of [{lu/{rious, which he 
aſſumed, or that of the Vile and Contemptible, which the 
prophet Daniel gave him. 
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SCARCE was Antiochus ſeated on the throne, when the bro- 
ther of the high · prieſt Onias, whoſe name was Jeſus, which 
he afterwards changed into that of Jaſon, being ambitious 
of the high-prieſthood, to which was annexed, in thoſe times, 
the regal power, applied to the king for it, and by an offer 
of three hundred and ſixty talents, beſides ' eighty more 
which he promiſed on another account, prevailed upon An- 
tiochus to diſplace the righteous Onias, and advance him to 
that dignity. Nor was this all; as Onias was univerſally re- 
vered for his exemplary piety and ſtrict juſtice, Jaſon well 
knew that his authority would be of no weight ſo long as 
his brother continued at Jeruſalem; the intruder therefore 
procured from the king an order for his removal from Feru- 


the public treaſury was quite empty when Antiochus came to 
the crown, by reaſon of the heavy tribute paid to the 
Romans the twelve foregoing years, Jaſon found the king 


diſpoſed to grant any thing for ready money; and therefore 


propoſed to advance'an hundred and fifty talents -more, on 
condition that the king would impower him to make as many 
of the inhabitants of Jeruſalem freemen of Antioch as he 
ſhould think fit, and give him leave to erect at Feruſalem a 
gymnaſium, or place of exerciſe, and an ephobeum, or a place 


for the training up of youth after the Greek manner. The 


king complied as readily with theſe propoſals, as he had 
done with the former; and by this means Jaſan, on his re- 
turn to- Feruſalem, drew over many of his countrymen from 
the party of Onias. For the Fews were at that time, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, mighty fond of the Greek faſhions ; whence 
they began to be reconciled to Jaſon, when they found him 
bent upon introducing the Gree# cuſtoms among them. Be- 
fides, the freedom of Antioch, which he could grant to 
whom he pleaſed, was attended with many valuable privi- 
leges under the Syro- Macedonian kings ; whence many, in 
hopes of having it conferred upon them, eſpouſed the party 
of Jaſon with great animoſity ; ſo that under his deteſtable 
reign the manners of the Fews were totally corrupted, and 
the cuſtoms of the Gentiles introduced among them. 

were aſhamed of their circumciſion, which was the diſtin- 
guiſhing mark of the people of God. They built amphi- 
theatres in Feruſalem for profane ſhews, and places for the 
moſt infamous debaucheries. The prieſts themſelves were 


not aſhamed to leave their ſacred function, and run to the 


public ſports, in which they often became actors 
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In Egypt, ever fince the death of Ptolemy Epriphanes, 
Cleopatra his widow, ſiſter to Antiochus Epiphanes, had taken 
upon her the government of the kingdom, and the tuition 
of her infant ſon, and had conducted herſelf with great care 
and prudence. But the dying this year, the management of 
affairs fell into the hands of Lennæus, an Egyptian nobleman 
of great diſtinction, and Eulæus an eunuch, who was appoint- 
ed to ſuperintend the king's education. Theſe no ſooner en- 
tered on the adminiſtration, but they demanded Cwzle-Syria 
and Paleftine of Antiochus ; a demand, which ſoon occaſioned 
a war between the two crowns. As Cleopatra was mother to 
one, and ſiſter to the other of theſe two kings, ſhe had pre- 
vented them fo long as the lived from coming to a rupture. 
But the new regents did not ſhew ſo much regard for An- 
tiochns, nor fcruple to demand what they took to be their 
ſovereign's right. It muſt be owned, that the kings of 
Egypt had always poſſeſſed theſe provinces ever ſince the firſt 
Ptolemy, till the time that Antiochus the Great wreſted them 
out of the hands of Ptolemy Epiphanes, and left them to 
Selencus his fon, with no other right than that of conqueſt. 
The £gyptians, to make good their claim, argued, that in the 
laſt diviſion of the empire between the four ſucceſſors of 
Alexander, after the famous battle of Ipſus, theſe provinces 
had been aſſigned to Ptolemy ; that he and his ſucceſſors had 
held them ever fince that partition, till Antiochus the Great 
made himfelf maſter of them after the battle of Paneas, and 
that Antiochus had ſtipulated on the marrying of his daughter 
to Ptolemy Epriphanes, and made it the main article in the 
marriage-contract,: to reſtore to him thoſe provinces by way 
of dowry. Antiochus denied both theſe particulars, and pre- 
tended, that in the general diviſion, which had been made of 
Alexander's empire, all Syria, including Cæœle- Syria and Pa- 
leſtine, had been allotted to Seleucus Nicator, and therefore 
belonged to him as his lawful heir in the Syrian empire. As 
to the marriage - contract, by virtue of which the Egyptian: 
demanded the reſtitution of thoſe provinces, he maintained, 
that there was no ſuch article in that agreement. Having 
thus laid down their reſpective claims without coming to any 
concluſion, the deciſion of the controverſy was at laſt referred 
to the ſword x 

In the mean time the king of Egypt being declared of age» 
great preparations were made at Alexandria for the ſolemnitY 
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of his coronation, as was uſual among the Egyptians. On 
this occafion Antiochus ſent Apallanius, one of the chief noble- 

men of his court, with the character of embaſſador to aſſiſt 
at the ſolemnity, and congratulate the young king in his name 
on his taking the adminiſtration into his own hands. This in 
outward appearance was done in honour of his nephew ; but the 
real motive was to N We of the court, and the 
meaſures they were taking _ the provinces of Cœle- 
Syria and Paleſtine. And — y being informed on the re 
turn of Apollonius, that war was intended againſt him, he im- 
7 imbarqued for 72 723 6 the frontiers towards 
Egypt, and put them in a * any — 
which the Pg Optians might al po In this progreſs 

he took Jeruſalem in his way, and was received there by Jaſm 
with all the marks of honour which the baſeſt could 
dictate, and that blind people were profuſe of their acclama- 
tions to an idolatrous prince, whole tyranny they were ſoon 
to experience. From Jeruſalem he. went into Phaenice, and 
having ſettled all things in the places he paſſed through, he 
OT AR The next year Jaſan ſent his brother 
Menelaus to Anticch to pay the tribute to the king, and ne- 
gotiate ſome other affairs in his name. But Menelaus in the 
audience which he had, inſtead of his commiſſion, 
ſupplanted his brother, and obtained his office by offering 
three hundred talents more than Jaſen had given for it. Me- 
nelaus, on his return to Jeruſalem, was oppoſed by his bro- 
ther, and even obliged to quit the city ; but having recourſe 
to Antiochus, and promiſing to embrace his * and the 
worſhip of the Greeks, he fo far gained the king's fa your, 
that he was ſent back with ſuch a power as Jaſon could not 
reſiſt 5 who thereupon left Jeruſalem, and retired into the 
country of the Ammonites. Upon his flight þ | ap” 
poſſeſſion of the high-prieſthood, and made good his promiſe 
to Antiochus, by apoſtatizing from the law of Moſes to the 
ſuperſtition of the Greeks, and ſeducing as many of his coun- 
trymen as he could. Having thus taken -olleſion of the 
high-prieſthood, he neglected paying the money he had pro- 
miſed, and was on that account fummoned to appear before 
the king at Antioch. But before he reached that city, An- 
tiochus was gone from thence to quell an inſurrection at Aſal- 
lus and Tarſus, two cities of Cilicia. For the revenues of 
theſe two cities having been allotted to Antiechis, one of the 
king's concubines, for her maintainance, the inhabitants out 
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of indignation, or perhaps becauſe Antiochis exacted upon 
them, roſe up in arms, and committed great diſorders. An- 
tiechus therefore haſtened thither in perſon to appeaſe the ſe- 
dition, leaving the government of Antioch, during his abſence, 
to A 


ndronicus, one of the chief men of his court. In the 


mean time _— ſelling many. of the gold veſſels of 


the temple, at Tyre in the neighbouring cities, raiſed a 
ſufficient ſum, not only to pay the king, but to bribe An- 
dronicus and the other courtiers to reinſtate him in the king's 
favour. Qnias, who was then canfined to Antioch, could 
not help reproving the apoſtate for the ſacrilege he had been 
guilty of in plundering the temple of the ſacred veſſels; 
which Menelaus not being able to brook, applied to Andro- 
nicus, and by promiſing a large ſum of money engaged him 
to diſpatch Onias, who upon intelligence of what was plotting 
againſt him, took ſanctuary in the aſylum at Daphne. But 
Andronicus, having by fair promiſes prevailed upon him to 
quit the aſylum, treacherouſly flew him, and thereby earned 
the money which the impious Menelaus had promiſed him. 
His death was univerſally regretted by the Gree+:, as well as 
the Jews of Antioch, who therefore joined in petitioning 
the king to take cognizance of the murder which had been 
committed in his abſence. Antiochus, wicked as he was, 
had a great eſteem and even veneration, for On:ias ; and 


therefore, to gratify his 'own reſentment, as well as that of 


the Antiochians, who had preſented him the petition, cauſed 
Andronicus, after he had been convicted of the crime laid to 
his charge, to be conducted with infamy to the place where 
the murder had been committed, and there put to death in 
ſuch manner as his crime deſerved», Upon the authority of 
the ſecond book of the Maccabees, we have rejected the teſ- 
timony of Foſephus, who tells us“, that Jaſon was not 
created high-prieſt till after the death of Onias. Nay in this 
Toſephns contradifts himſelf ; for in his ſmall treatiſe of the 
Maccabees he relates this affair agreeable to the hiſtory we 
have followed. Amiochus, ſays he in that treatiſe, abrogat- 
ing the high-priefthood of Onias, put his brother Jaſon in 
his room, who promiſed to pay him a yearly tribute of three 
thouſand fix hundred and fixty talents ; when he was in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the high- prieſthood, he led the nation, eſtranged 
from their antient manners and inſtitutions, into all ſorts of 


iniquity ; and not only eſtabliſhed a gymnaſium in the fortreſs 


3 iv. 32, 33, 34, & eg. » ſosr ru. Antiq. l. ii 
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of our country, but introduced a total neglect of the 
temple. Thus far Zoſephus, agreeable to the hiſtory of the 

| Maccabees in every particular, ſave the annual tribute, 
which he increaſes, if the copy is not corrupted, beyond all 
meaſure. 

Antiochus having ever ſince the return of Apo/bonins from the 
Egyptian court been making the neceſlary preparations for 
the war, which he ſaw himſelf threatened with by Ptolemy on 
account of Cale-Syria and Paleſtine, and finding himſelf in 
a condition to begin it ; reſolved to defer it no longer, but to 
carry it into the enemy's country inſtead of waiting for it in 
his own. He imagined that as Ptolemy was then but ſixteen 
years of age, and governed intirely by weak miniſters, he 
ſhould be able to bring him to what terms he pleaſed. Be- 
tides, the Romans, under whoſe protection the Egyptian: had 
mY themſelves, were not at leiſure to afford them any aſſiſtance, 

y reaſon of the war which they had on their hands with Per- 


Fpiphares {** king of Macedon ; thinking therefore that he could not 


ave a more favourable conjuncture for putting an end to the 


embaſſy to Marr el, he reſolved forthwith to begin the war. However, 


to keep as fair with the Romans as the caſe would admit, he 
ſent an embaſly to Rome to pay the arrears of the tribute that 
was due to the republic, and at the ſame time to lay be- 
fore the ſenate the right he had to the provinces of Cele- 
Syria and Paleſtine, then in his poſſeſſion, and to juſtify the 
war which he was obliged to engage in to mantain them ©. 
Apollonius, who was at the head of the embaſly, carried with. 
him beſides the tribute, conſiderable preſents for the republic. 
When the Syrians arrived at Rome, and were introduced to 
the ſenate, their ſpeech conſiſted chiefly of apologies in the 
name of the king their maſter, for having ſo long delayed ſz 
tisfying the Remans. For Seleucus had neglected to pay thi- 
debt, and Anticchus his ſucceſſor had not yet been in a cond: 
tion to diſcharge it. After Apallenius had paid down the who: 
tum, he offered, as a free gift, ſeveral vaſes of gold, which 
weighed five hundred pounds, returned the republic thanks fo: 
the excellent education their king had received at Rome, and 
the marks of honour that were paid him during his abode there, 
and concluded with laying before the ſenate his claim to Cæ- 
le- Syria and Paleſtine, and demanding that the alliance between 
Rome and Syria might be renewed. - The ſenate received the 
envoys very graciouſly, defrayed their expences, and made 


© Liv. I. xlit. c. 29. Por vs legat. 7i. p. 892 Justin, 
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them preſents of a conſiderable value. The prætor Attilius 
was ordered to draw up the act of confederacy upon the fame 
foot on which it had been made with Antiochus the Great. 
The which the embaſſadors delivered was put into the 
hands of the quezſtors, and the gold veſſels conſigned to the 
. cenſors, who offered them to fuch of the gods as they thought 
ht. As for the king's claim to the provinces of Cœle-Syria 
and Paleſtine, the ſenate put off the diſcuſſing of that point 
to a more proper ſeaſon, returning no anſwer on that head ?. 

BEFORE the embaſladors returned from Rome, Antiochus, 
putting. himſelf at the head of his army, had marched towards 
the frontiers of Egypt. There he was met by the forces of 
Ptolemy between mount Cafius and Peluſium. Hereupon an 
engagement enſued, in which the Egyptians were routed at 
the very firſt anſet. Antiochus, taking advantage of this vic- 
tory, fortihed the frontiers of his dominions ſo well on that 
hide, that they ſerved ever after as a barrier: to check the ut- 
moſt efforts of the Egyptians attempting to recover thoſe pro- 
vinces. This was his firſt expedition into Egypt, after which, 


1 without engaging in any other enterprize that year, he return- 
e ed to Tyre, and put his army into winter- quarters 4. 
at DuriNnG his ſtay at Tyre, three deputies from the ſanhedrim 


2 of Jeruſalem waited upon him to complain of Menelaus, 
e- whom they convicted, in the king's preſence, of impiety, ſa- 
he crilege, and many violences and diſorders. Hereupon the 
o. king reſolved to put him to death; but Menelaus, having brin- 
th ed Ptolemy Macran (S), one of the king's miniſters, with a 


largo 
LI v. Pol vB. JusTIN. ibid. 4 HERO LM Liv. Pot vs ibid. 


(S) This Ptolemy Macron having been formerly governor of the 
land of Cyprus under king Prolemy Philometor, had during his mi- 
nority kept in his own hands all the revenues of that iſland ; and 
could never be prevailed upon to deliver them up to the minitter-, 
notwithſtanding their earneſt call for them. But as ſoon as the king 
was declared to be out of his minority, he brought the whole ſum 
to Alexandria, and paid it into the royal treaſury. As it was a ſup. 
ply very much wanted at that time to anſwer the exigences of the 
government, he was highly commended for his conduct. Bat at- 
terwards exaſperated at ſome ill treatment he met with from rhe . 
uſters, or becauſe he was not rewarded for fo important a fervii- 
according to his expectation, he revolted from Plolemr. went over 
o Autiochus, and delivered up to him the iilund of Cyprus. The 
„Lig received him with great favour, took him into the number 
- 6. Jof his principal friends, and appointed him governor of (e. Sie 
and Palſtine, ſending Crates, who had commanded in the calle of Je- 
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large ſum of money, not only eſcaped the ſentence which was 
ready to be pronounced againſt him, but prevailed upon the 
king to put the three deputies to death, as if they had accuſed 
him unjuſtly, which was ſuch a bare-faced piece of oppreſſion 
and injuſtice, that the Tyr:ans, touched with compaſſion at 
their unhappy fate, cauſed them to be honourably interred r. 
Antiochus having ſpent the whole winter in making freſh 
preparations for a ſecond expedition into Egypt, as ſoon as 
the ſeaſon allowed him to take the field, marched to the fron- 
tiers of that country, where he gained a ſecond victory over 
the forces of Ptolemy, took Peluſium, and led his army in to 
the very heart of the kingdom. In this laſt overthrow it wasin 
his power to have cut off all the Egyptians to a man ; but inſtead 
of purſuing this advantage, he took care to put a ſtop to the 
ſlaughter, riding about the field in perſon, and forbidding his 
men to put any more to death. This clemency gained him 
the hearts of the Egyptians fo far, that when he advanced up 
into the country, all the inhabitants voluntarily ſubmitted to 
him; by which means he made himſelf maſter of Memphi; 
and all the reſt of Egypt, except Alexandria, which held out 
againſt him t. In this ſecond invaſion Philapator fell into the 
hands of the conqueror; but whether he was taken priſoner, 
or ſurrendered himſelf to him of his own accord, is uneertain. 
'The latter ſeems to ſome moſt likely; for Antiochus enter- 
tained him very Kindly, allowed him his liberty, kept him at 
his own table, and carrying him with him to Memphis, affect- 
ed to be extremely careful of the intereſt of the young king, 
and to manage the affairs of the kingdom as tutor and guardi- 
an to him: But when he once ſaw himſelf in poſſeſſion of the 
country, he ſeized all that was valuable for himſelf, pillaged 
the cities, and cauſed ſuch deſolations as are not to be expreſ- 
ſed, cnriching himſelf and his army with the ſpoils of the plun- 
dered people. Philametor all this time made a pitiful figure; 
in the field he had always kept as far as poſſible from danger, 
and had not even ſkewn himſelf to thoſe who fought for him. Af- 


r 2 Maccas. iv. 45-50. Ci Maccas. i. 17, 18. & 2. 
Maccas. v. i. Higrzonym. in Dan. xi, 24, 25. Diopos. 
Sicut. in excerpt. Valeſii p. 311. 3 8 


u/alem under Softratus, to be governor of Cyprus in his ſtead (50 
Great mention is made of Pto/emy Macron in the books of the Mar 


cabees. 
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terward he ſubmitted to Antiochus in a moſt abjet manner, 
ſuffering himſelf to be deprived of ſo large a kingdom, with- 
out making one fingle effort to preſerve it. This, however, 
was not ſo much owing to his want of courage, and natural 
capacity, for he afterwards gave many inſtances of both, as to 
the effeminate education he had received under Eule&us his 
governor. For that eunuch, who was alſo his prime miniſter, 
had taken care, by corrupting him with all manner of luxury, 
to make him as unfit for dulineſß as he was able, that when 
the young prince was grown up, he might be as neceſſary to 
him, and conſequently have the ſame power in the kingdom, 
as he had during his minority *. 

WHILE Antiochus was thus employed in Egypt, a falſe re- 
port of his death prevailing all over Paleſtine, Faſon thought 
this a proper opportunity to recover his ſtation at Fernſalem, 
and therefore marched thither with above a thouſand men ; 
and, having by the aſſiſtance of the party he had in the city 
made himſelf maſter of it, and obliged Menelaus to retire in- 
to the citadel, practiſed all forts of cruelties on his fellow citi- 
zens, unmercifully putting to death all thoſe who fell into his 
hands, and whom he conſidered as enemies u. When advice 
of this was brought to Antiochus in Egypt, he concluded, that 
the Jews had made a general inſurrection, and therefore march- 


563 


ed with all haſte out of Egypt into Fudea to quell it. What Tate; je- 
moſt provoked him was his being told, that the inhabitants of ruſalem 
Jeruſalem upon a falſe report of his death had made great re- and pro- 
joicings, He therefore in a great rage laid fiege to the city, fanes the 
took it by ſtorm, and in three days time ſlew forty thouſand temple. 


of the inhabitants, and taking as many priſoners ſold them 
for ſlaves to the neighbouring nations. Nor did he ſtop here, 
but entering forcibly into the temple and the moſt facred places, 
polluted with his preſence the holy of holies itſelf, whither the 
wicked Menelaus led him. And to offer the greater indigni- 
ty to that ſacred place, he ſacrificed a ſow on the altar of 
burnt-offerings, and having cauſed part of it to be boiled, 
he ordered the temple to be ſprinkled all over with the water 
in which it had been boiled, that he might thereby utterir 
defile it (T). After this adding ſacrilege to profanation, he 


carried 


1 Mace. i. 19 Jusr ix. I xxxv c. 2. v1 Maccas. 1. 
20---25. 2 Maca. v. vi. JosE PH. Antiq. I. xii. c. 8. 


(T) This circumſtance is mentioned by Diodorus Sculus in the 
following words: Antiochus Epiphanes, having overcome the 
Jeu, entered the holy oracle of God, to which the prieſts on'y 
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carried away the altar af incenſe, the ſhew-bread table, the 
candleſtick of ſeven branches belonging to the ſanctuary, which 
were all of gold, and ſeveral other veſſels, utenſils and gifts 
of kings likewiſe of gold, to the value of eighteen hundred 
talents, To complete the calamity of the Jews, Antiochus 
on his departure from Feruſalem appointed governor of Ju- 
dæa one Philip a Phrygian, who was a man of a moſt cruel 
and inhuman temper, and Andronicus, another of the like 
diſpoſition, governor of Samaria, and left Menelaus, the 
mo(t wicked of the three, in the office of high-prieſt. 

In the mean time the Alexandrians, ſeeing Philometor in 
the hands of Antiochus, whom he ſuffered to govern his king- 
dom as he pleaſed, looked upon him as loſt to them; and 


* had acceſs. There he found the ſtatue of a man with a long 
„ beard, holding a book in his hand, and fitting upon an als ; 
„ which he wa to be Moſes, who built Feru/alem, founded the 
nation, and eſtabliſhed thoſe laws which are hated by all nations. 

But he defiring to take away what all nations abhorred, did his 
*« utmo{ to abrogate the laws. Therefore he ſacrificed a great 
«« {ow to th founder, on the altar of God, which ſtood in the o- 
pen air, and poured blood both upon the ftatue and the altar, 
and boiling the fleſh commanded the holy books containing their 
laws to be ſprinkled with the water; the immortal taper, as 
they term it, which always burnt in the temple, he commanded 
to be put out, and compelled the chief prieſt and other Fews to 
eat hog's fleſh''. Thus far Diodorus Siculus (60), who in this 
particular agrees with Fo/ephus. This author tells us, that A- 
tiochus, after he had made himſelf maſter of the city, ſacrificed a 
ſow upon the altar, and cauſed the temple to be ſprinkled with the 
water, in which it had been boiled (61). And here we cannot 
help obſerving, that To/ephus in his account of Antiochus's taking 
the city of Jeruſalem, not only contradicts all the antients, but even 
himſelf. For Polybius, Strabo, Timagenes, Apollod orus, Nicolaus 
Damaſcenus, &c. tell ue, that Antfochus took FJeru/alem by ſtorm 
after he had lain a conſiderable time before it; and Fo/ephus in his 
hiſtory of the Jew war (62), writes in expreſs terms, that Anti- 
ochus took the city by force, and repreſents him as inraged by what 
he had ſuffered in the ſiege; and in another place (63), he ſpeaks 
of thoſe who were ſlain in the ſiege fighting againſt Antiochus in de- 
fence of the place, But for all this, in his antiquities he tells us, 
that Antiochus entered the city without force, thoſe of his party 
withia opening the gates to him. But this is not the only place 
where that writer is inconſiſtent with himſelf. 


(60) Diodar. Sicul I. XxXXiv. apud. Photium cod. 244. (61) 


Joſenb. Antiquit. I Xin. c. 16 (62) Joſepb. de bell. Tudaic. i. 
Ke. . (53) Idem ibid. l. vi. c. 11 
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therefore placed his younger brother on the throne, giving him 
the name of Euergetes, which was afterwards changed into 
that of Phyſcon or great-bellied, his luxury and gluttony having 
made him remarkably corpulent, and by this name he is moſt 
commonly mentioned in hiſtory. On his aſcending the throne, 
Cineas and Cumanus were appointed his chief miniſters, and 
to them was committed the care of reſtoring, if poſſible, 
the affairs of the kingdom to their former flouriſhing condi- 
tion *. 

Antiochus being informed of what was tranſacting in E- , d 
Hot, took occaſion from thence to return a third time into ien 
that country upon the ſpecious pretence of reſtoring the de- 7 E- 
poſed king; but in reality to make himſelf maſter of the gypt. 
kingdom. Having therefore defeated the Alexandrians in a 
ſea · fight near Peluſium, he again entered that unhappy coun- 
try at the head of a powerful army, and advanced directly to 
Alexandria with a deſign to beſiege it. Whereupon the young 
king, conſulting with his two miniſters, agreed to ſummon a 
council compoſed of all the chief officers of the army, and to 
deliberate with them on the moſt proper means to extricate 
himſelf out of his preſent difficulties. After long debates in 
the council they came at laſt to this reſolution ; that as their 
affairs were in a very bad fituation, it was abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry for them to make up matters with Antiochus, and that for 
this purpoſe the embaſſadors, who were then at Alexandria, 
from ſeveral of the Greet ſtates to the Egyptian court, ſhould 
be deſired to interpoſe their mediation. The embaſladors 
readily complied with the king's requeſt, and being accompa- 
nied by two embaſſadors from Ptolemy forthwith failed up the 
Nile to wait on Antiochus with propoſals of peace. Antiochus 
received them in his camp very kindly, and having given 
them the firſt day a noble entertainment, appointed the next 
to hear their propoſas. The Achzans ſpoke the firſt, and af- 
terwards the reſt in their turns. All agreed in aſcribing the 
calamities of the war to the ill conduct of Eulæus, and the 
minority of Ptolemy Philometor, made artſul apologics in fa- 
= vour of the young king, and did all that lay in their power 
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e- to ſoften Antiochus, and bring him to terms of peace with his 
5, nephew, laying great ſtreſs on their affinity. Antiochus in his 
ty anſwer to them acknowledged all to be true that they had 
ce ſaid, as to the origin and cauſe of the war, and then took the 


opportunity of laying before them his title to the provinces of 
Cele-Syria, and Paleſtine, exhibiting the various reaſons 
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which we have already taken notice of, and producing ſome 
authentic inſtruments in proof of all that he alledged, which 
were judged fo ſtrong, that all there preſent were of opinion 
that he had the beſt right to thoſe provinces. As for the pro- 
poſals of peace, he referred them to a future treaty, which, 
he ſaid, he would readily enter into with them, when two 
perſons then abſent, whom he named, ſhould be with him, 
without whom, he told them, he would not take a ſingle ſtep 
in ſo important a negotiation. Having returned this anſwer, 
he raiſed his camp, went to Naucratis, and from thence march- 
ed to Alexandria, which city he cloſely beſieged. In this ex- 
tremity Ptelemy Euergetes and Cleopatra his ſiſter, who were 
in the city, ſent embaſſadors to Rome, repreſenting their 
caſe, and imploring the affiſtance of that powerful republic, 
The embaſſadors being, ſoon after their arrival at Rome, in- 
troduced to the ſenate, appeared there drefled in the deepeſt 
mourning, and carrying olive-branches in their hands. After 
they had fallen proſtrate before the conſcript fathers, they ex- 
preſſed themſelves in the following terms: Egypt, ſaid they, 
which you have protected, and whoſe kings have been under 
your tuition, is now upon the very brink of ruin. Alexan- 
aria is beſieged ; and, to complete our misfortunes, the ene- 
my, who threatens us, has found favour here. Antiochus, 
king of Syria, who has been brought up here as your hoſ- 
tage, 1s the ſcourge which the gods have brought upon us. 
If therefore Egypt has deſerved your compaſſion, as ſhe has al- 
ways been faithful to you, ward off the blow that threatens 
her with deſtruction. Nothing is more eaſy to you than to 
fax on the head of our ſovereign, and your friend and ally, a 
crown which an ambitious uncle would bereave him of. 
Antiochus reveres your authority, and pays a deference to 
your orders; one word from you will put an end to his unjuſt 
conqueſts and our fears. How glorious will it be for Rome 
to reſtore, with one word, tranquillity to Egypt! On the 
contrary, what a reflection would it be on your republic, if 
our ſovereign ſhould be forced to fly hither for refuge againſt 
an invaſion, which you might with ſo much 'eaſe have pre- 
vented ! The danger is imminent, and the leaſt dilatorineſs in 
your deliberations will make the diſeaſe incurable . Both 
compaſſion and policy inclined the ſenate to favour the ſup- 
pliants. They plainly ſaw, that it would be dangerous to ſuf- 
fer Antiochus to grow ſo powerful as the uniting the crown of 
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Egypt to that of Syria would make him. The ſenate there- 
fore reſolved to ſend without delay an embaſly into Egypt to 
put an end to the war. The perſons appginted for this im- 
portant negotiation were Caius Popilius Laenas, Caius Decimius, 
and Caius Hoftilius, their inſtructions were, that they ſhould 
firſt wait on Antiochus, and afterwards on Ptolemy, ſhould 
order them in the name of the ſenate to ſuſpend all hoſtilities, 
and put an end to the war; which if either of them ſhould 
refuſe to do, they were to let him know, that the Romans 
would no longer look upon him as their friend and ally. As 
the danger was imminent, three days after the reſolution was 
taken in the ſenate they ſet out together with the Egyptian 
embaſſadors from Rome (U). 

In the mean time embaſladors arrived in Egypt from 
Rhodes, ſent by that republic on purpoſe to make up matters 
between the contending parties. Theſe landing at Alezan- 
dria went from thence, after having received the proper in- 
ſtructions from the miniſters of that court, to the camp of 
Antischus before the town, and uſed their utmoſt endeavours 
to make a thorough reconciliation between him and his ne- 
phew, inſiſting on the long friendſhip and alliance which had 
ſubſiſted between them and both crowns, and the obligations 
which they thought themſelves under on this account. to uſe 
their beſt offices, in order to ſettle a good underſtanding be- 
tween them. But while they were making long harangues 
on theſe topics, Anti ochus interrupting them, declared in few 
words, that there was no occaſion for long ſpeeches on that 
ſubject, that the kingdom belonged to Philometor the elder 
brother, with whom he had concluded a peace, and contract- 
ed a ſtrict friendſhip, and that if they would reftore the 
crown to him, the war would be ended at once. Thus he 
ipoke, but harboured very different defigns in his heart. The 
reſiſtance he met with at Alexandria, which city he plainly 
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(U) The time of the departure of the embaſſadors from Rome 
is thus expreſſed in an antient diary, which Pigbius has inſerted in 
the ſecond volume of his annals (64). The third day before the 
nones of April, C. Popilius Lanas, C. Decimius, and C. Hoftilius, 
are ſent embaſſadors to the kings of Syria and Egypt to put an end 
to the war between them. The embaſſadors early in the morning, 
attended by a troop of their clients and relations, facrificed in the 


temple of Caſtor to the houſhold gods of the Roman people a bull, 
and thus concluded their ſacrifices. | 


64) Fide Pigbii Anna! al Annum urbis 535. 
e ſaw 
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ſaw he ſhould never be able to maſter, had made him change 
his plan, and conclude, that the ſureſt way to compaſs his — 
ſign was to keep np an animoſity between the two brothers, 
and engage them in a war againſt each other, which as it would 
ſoon exhauſt the kingdom, would give him à fair opportunity 
of overpowering both, and ſeizing the whole for himſelf. 
With this view he raiſed the ſiege of Alexandria, marched to- 
wards Memphis, and there put Philometor in poſſeſſion of the 
whole kingdom, except Pelnſium, which he retained, that he 
might re-enter Egypt, having the key of that country in his 
hands, the inſtant matters were rip2 for his purpoſe. Having 
thus ſettled things agreeable to his New ſcheme, he returned 

ta Anlioch 7, 
Philometor being rouſed at length from the deep lethargy 
into which his indolence and efteminacy had plunged him, 
had penetration enough to fee into Antiechus's deſign. His 
keeping of Peluſium was a ſufficient indication to him, that 
he held this gate of Egypt with no other view but to invade 
the country, when his brother and he thould have waſted their 
lirength by their domeſtic broils, and not be in a condition to 
make head againſt him; in which cafe they would both fall 
victims to his unbounded ambition. The inftant therefore 
that Autiechus left Egypt he ſent to his brother, intreating 
lim to lay aſide all animoſity, and make a thorough reconci- 
liation, leſt Articchus taking advantage of their domeſtic 
feuds, ſhould diſpoſſeſs them both of the kingdom, Ptolemy 
Phyſcon readily embraced the propoſal, and by the mediation of 
Cleopatra, who was ſiſter to both, an agreement was made up- 
on terms, that the two brothers ſhould reign jointly. After 
this Philametor returned to Alexandria, and | Egypt was reſto 
red to its former tranquility, to the great joy of the inhab1- 
tants, particularly of the Alexandriarns, who had greatly fuf- 
tered by the war. But the two brothers, not doubting but 
A-:tiachus would fas invade the kingdom anew, ſent em Halla- 
dors into Greece to hire there ſume auxiliaries (W), which in- 
deed 


? LI v. I. xlv. c. 1 m. Liv. ibid. JusTin. I xxxir. 
c. 2. Por HTR. in Grazc. Eus EB. Scalictr. p. 60. & in 
EUS8B Chroa. p. C8. Pol r. legat. 89 p. 912. 


(W) Tneſe embaTT. ** were ſent into Aclaia, defiring, in the 
two kings names, only a thouſand foot under the command of Ly- 
cortas, and two hundred horſe under the conduct of his ſon Po!y- 
b:us the hiſtorian. The aſſembly of the Achaans was then fittirg 


at Corinth, and Callicrates, who preſided in it, oppoied the reque it 
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deed was a very prudent ſtep; for Antiochus hearing of the His fourth 
reconcilation of the two brothers, and finding his fine ſcheme expedition 
thereby intirely defeated, fell into a great rage, and reſolved i, Egypt. 
to pull off the maſk, and employ the whole force of his 
kingdom againſt both. Accordingly early in the ſpring he 
ſent his fleet to Cyprus to ſecure that iſland, and at the ſame 
time marched in perſon by land at the head of a powerful 
army to reduce the kingdom of Egypt, and ſeize it for him- 
ſelf, without pretending, as he had done before, to eſpouſe | 
the cauſe, and ſupport the intereſt, of one of his nephews. 1 
On his arrival at Rhinocorura he was met by embaſſadors 
from Philometor, who after having complimented him in 


of the embaſſadors, pretending that it was not for the intereſt of 
the Achean confederacy to concern themſelves with foreign affairs; 
but that they ought to keep their troops at home, that they might 
be in a readineſs to aſſiſt the Romans againſt Perſes. Lycortas and 
Polybius anſwered Callicrates, and in their anſwer obſerved, that 
Polybius, having waited on the Roman conſul Marcizs, who com- 
manded the army in 1/acedon, and offered him the ſuccours which 
the Achzans had agreed to ſend him, the conſul had thanked 
him, and at the ſame time told him, that fince he had got foot- 
ing in Macedon, he ſhould not want any foreign aid; and hence 
they concluded, that the Achæans ought not, on that pretence, to 
refuſe the kings of Egypt the ſuccours they required. They added, 
that as the Acbæan republic could, without the leaſt inconvenien- 
cy, raiſe thirty or forty thouſand men, ſo ſmall a number, as was 
deſired by the princes, could not leſſen their ſtrength; that they 
ought to ſeize this opportunity of aſſiſting them; that it would be 
2 monſtrous piece of ingratitude to requite in this manner the ma- 
ny favours which they had received from the kings of Egyp? ; and 
that their refuſal, on this occaſion, would even be an infringement 
of the treaties concluded between them and that crown. This 
ſpeech moved the members of the aſſembly, who were all for ſend- 
ing ——_— to the kings the ſuccours they required; which 
Callicratss obſerving, diſmiſſed the aſſembly, pretending that it 
was not lawful to debate on an affair of this nature in a general 
meeting. It was therefore referred to a particular aſſembly, 
that was ſoon after held at Sichen. In this all the members were 
of the ſame opinion with Lycertas and Polybius, when Callicrates 
produced a forged letter from Marcius the Roman conſul, wherein 
he exhorted the Achears to interpoſe their mediation, and uſe their 
good offices, in order to put an end to the war between the Pro/l-- 
wies and Antiochus, This lecter, which no one ſuſpeted to be 
forged, determined the Acbæan conlederates to fend an embaſiy 
only to the contending princes (65). 


(65) Polyb, legat. 89 — 91. 
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their maſter's name, and told him that their ſovereign owed 
his reſtoration to his good offices, conjured him not to de- 
ftroy his own work, but to ſuffer him peaceably to enjoy 
the crown, which he wore by his favour. But Ant iochus, 
now throwing off the maſk, and laying aſide thoſe tender 
and affectionate expreſſions which he had hitherto made ſhew 
of, returned the embaſſadors this haughty anſwer; that he 
would not grant peace to either of the brothers, but upon 
condition that the iſland of Cyprus, the city of Peluſium, with 
all the lands on that branch of the Nile on which it ſtood, 
and the provinces of Cœle-Syria and Paleſtine, were delivered 
up to him for ever. Having thus declared his real deſign, 
he fixed a day for their returning him an anſwer to his de- 
mand, which not being ſatisfactory, he entered Egypt in an 
hoſtile manner, and, having reduced the whole country as 
far as Memphis, received there the ſubmiſſion of moſt of the 
other cities and provinces. From Memphis he marched to 
Alexandria, with a deſign to beſiege that city, the reduction 
of which would have made him abſolute maſter of all Egypt. 
And this he would, without all doubt, have accompliſhed, had 
not the Roman embaſſadors put a ſtop to his further progreſs, 
and daſhed at once all the deſigns which he had been fo long 
carrying on, in order to poſſeſs himſelf of that country. 

The Ro- THE embaſſadors came up with him. at Eleuſina, à village 
man em- but four miles diſtant from Alexandria, and Popilius accoſted 
baſſadors him with an air of gravity proper to gain himſelf reſpect. As 
oblige him the king was intimately acquainted with Popilius, and had 
nf, rags E- contracted great familiarity with him, while he was an hoſ- 
Vi: tage at Rome, as he drew near him, he offered him his hand, 
which was an uncommon mark of familiarity and diſtinction 
from ſo great a prince. But Popilius, diſdaining this kind 
reception, told him, that the public intereſt of his country 
mult take place of private friendſhip, and that he would not 
join hands with him till he had firſt read to him the decree of 
the ſenate, with which he was ſent. I ſhall judge, faid he, 
by your ſubmiſſion or refuſal, whether you ought to be treat- 
ed as a friend or an enemy. If you obey, I ſhall receive all 
marks of your friendſhip with joy. Theſe words were very 
ſhocking to a victorious and powerful king at the head of 2 
numerous army. However, Antiachus took the decree which 
Popilius offered him, and, after having read it, told him that 
he would adviſe with his council about it, and return him an 
anſwer in a thort time. But the proud republican inſiſting 
on an immediate anſwer, drew a circle round him in the ſand 
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with a rod, which he held in his hand, and, raiſing his voice, 
You ſhall not go out of this circle, ſaid he, till you either 
accept or reject the propoſal I have made to you. I expect 
you will pay me the reſpect that is due to the authority of the 
Roman people and ſenate. The king, ſtruck with this ſtrange 
and peremptory way of proceeding, heſitated a moment, and 
then gave this anſwer, which would better have become a 
ſlave than a great king. Then I muſt ſatisfy you, Popilius, 
I will do what your republic expects from me. He had no 
ſooner ſpoke than all the three embaſſidors offered him their 
hands at once, and Popilius behaved thenceforth according to 
his former friendſhip with him. "The Roman embaſſadors, af- 
ter Antiochus had left Egypt, returned to Alexandria, and, 
having there put the laſt hand to the treaty of peace and re- 
conciliation between the two brothers, failed to Cy; rus, 
which Antiochus had conquered, obliged him to withdraw his 
troops from that iſland, and then returned to Nome to ac- 
quaint the ſenate with the ſucceſs of their negotiations. 
They were ſoon followed by embaſſadors from Autiochus, and 
the two Ptolemies. The former being introduced to the ſe- 
nate, made the following ſpeech, which ſufficiently ſhewed 
what a mean-ſpirited prince Antiachus was: Though Popiliu, 
faid they, communicated your pleaſure to the king our maſſ er 
at a time when all Egypt was ready to fink under his arms; 
yet he preferred obedience to victory. He thought him'elf 
as indiſpenſibly obliged to ſubmit to the deciſions of Rame, as 
to fulfil the will of the immortal gods. To this fulſome 
ſpeech the ſenate returned the following anſwer ; Antiochus 
did wiſely in putting our orders in execution. The ſenate and 
people of Rome are ſatisfied with his conduct. After the Sy- 
rian embaſſadors thoſe from Egypt were introduced; they ad- 
dreſſed the ſenate in the like extravagant ſtrain; To you, 
conſcript fathers, ſaid they, we owe the deliverance of E- 
gypt, and the concord that now reigns among us. The de- 
parture of Antiochus, and the union between the two rival 
princes by you brought to a happy iſſue, have ſecured our li- 
berty, and reſtored peace to the kingdom. A double bene- 
fit ! for which the kings and people of Egypt are as much in- 
debted to you, as children to their parents, or mortals to 
the immortal gods. The ſenate anſwered in a few words, 
Rome, ſaid they, ſhares your happineſs, and is pleaſed with 
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your gratitude. Egypt may 1 on her protecti- 


on. After theſe compliments were paid, the prætor was or- 
dered to make the embaſſadors the uſual preſents a. 
Antiochus, on his return from Egypt, being highly provok- 
ed to ſee himſelf thus obliged to quit a kingdom, which he 
looked upon as his own, vented his rage upon the unhappy 
city of Feruſalem, which had no ways offended him. On his 
march through Paleſtine he detached twenty two thouſand men 
under the conduct of Apollonius, with orders utterly to deſtroy 
the place. Apollonius, arriving * eruſalem, carefully conceal- 
ed his orders, and behaved in a manner till the next 
ſabbath, when, ſeeing all the people in their ſyna- 
gogues to perform the religious duties of the day, he thought 
that the moſt proper time for putting his bloody commiſſion 
in execution, Accordingly he let looſe all his troops upon 
the unarmed and defenceleſs multitude, ordering them to put 
all the men to the ſword, and ſeize the women and children, 
who, by the king's orders, were to be ſold for flaves. This 
barbarous command was executed with the utmoſt rigor and 
cruelty ; the ſoldiers inhumanly butchered all the men they 
could meet with; inſomuch, the v channels in the 
ſtreets lowed with blood. "They afterwards plundered the 
city, and ſet it on fire in feveral places, pulled down the 
houſes, demoliſhed the walls, and built with the ruins, which 
the fire had ſpared, a fortreſs on the top of one of the hills 
of the city of David, over-againſt the temple, which it 
commanded. © This fortreſs they made their place of arms to 
keep the whole nation in awe, ftored it with all manner of 
proviſions, and laid up in it all the ſpoils which they had taken 
in the plunder of the city. From hence the gariſon uſed to 
ſally out upon thoſe who came to worſhip the true God in 
the temple, ſprinkling the ſanctuary with blood, and defiling 
it with all manner of pollutions, which their malice and ha- 
tred to the Fewiſh nation could ſuggeſt. The temple was 
therefore deſerted, and a ſtop put to the daily ſacrifices, none 
of the true ſervants of God daring to go thither to worſhip *. 
But the deſolations he cauſed in Fudea,. the cruel perſecution 
which he ſtirred up againſt the true believers, and the bloody 
war which he carried on againſt the people of God, with the 
generous reſiſtance made firſt by Mattathias, and afterwards 
by his ſon, the brave Judas Maccaberus, we ſhall de- 
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defcribe at length in the hiſtory of the Jews, as in a more 


place. 

AFTER ſeveral of Antiochus's generals had been defeated, 
and the armies they commanded cut to pieces by Fudas 
Maccabarus, the king of Syria ſent at length Lyſiat, one of 
the greateſt lords of his court, to complete the abolition of 
the law of God, and the deſtruction of its few defenders. The 
Syrian army deſigned for this purpoſe conſiſted of ſixty thou- 
ſand men ; and theſe preparations alarmed Tiberius Gracchus, 
whom the Roman ſenate had ſent to viſit all the kings, repub- 
lics, and free cities in the eaſt. He immediately flew to 
Antioch to watch the ſteps, and examine the deſigns of the 
king, whom he ſoon found to be no ways a formidable ene- 
my. During the ſtay of Gracchus at Antioch, Antiochus hear- 
ing that Paulus Amilius the Roman general, after having 
conquered Perſes king of Macedon, and ſubdued that king- 
dom, had celebrated games at Amphipolis on the river Stry- 
mon, cauſed the ſame to be exhibited at Daphne near An- 
tisch, having firſt ſent emiſſaries into all parts to invite ſpec- 
tators, and to bring, at an immenſe expence, the beſt actors 
and moſt ſkilful workmen in Europe and Afia. The games 
were celebrated with incredible pomp and magnificence, and 
were by far the fineſt that had ever been in Syria (X). The 


part 


(Y Polybins gives us the following account of the ſolemn pro- 
ceſſion which the ſports. In the firſt place marched ſive 
thouſand men, all in the flower of their age, and in the attire of 
Roman ſoldiers; theſe were followed by the like number of young 
men in the Myſan dreſs ; next to them came three thouſand Cili- 
cians in light armour, with crowns of gold on their heads ; then 
came three thouſand Thraciens, five thouſand Galatians, many of 
chem having filver ſhields, two hundred and forty couple of gladi- 
ators, a thouſand young men mounteds on Nicean horſes, three 
thouſand riding other horſes, moſt of them with gold trappings, 
and gold crowns. Theſe were ſucceeded by a thouſand of the king's 
friends all on horſeback with moſt coſtly trappings ; four thouſand 
choice horſemen, all in purple robes interwoven with gold ; a 
hundred chariots drawn by fix horſes abreaſt, and forty two by 
four horſes ; eight hundred youths with crowns of gold, walking 
before the ſtatues of the Friar and Greek deities and heroes, which 
were carried by men in moſt rich and coſtly robes, and attended 
by a thouſand pages, all belonging to Dianyſius the king's ſecretary, 
and each of them carrying a filver veſſel, weighing a thouſard 
drachmas ; the king's pages, to the number of ſix hundred, carry. 
ing veſſels of gold, two hundred women on foot, with cha'ices 
of gold full of ſweet ſmelling waters to ſprinkle the {peRators. 
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part the king there ated during the whole time, anſwered 
in every reſpe& the character which Daniel had given of 
him, calling him a vile and deſpicable perſon. He expoſed 
himſelf by a thouſand indecent actions to the ſcorn and ridi- 
cule of that numerous aſſembly, and cauſed more laughter 
than the beſt pantomimes ; inſomuch, that many of the ſpec- 
tators ſhocked at a conduct ſo unworthy of a prince, and ſo 
repugnant to all rules of modefty and decorum, fled from 
the ſhows and returned home. On this occaſion he brought 
out before the people all the vaſes and valuable moveables in 
his treaſury, which had never before been ſeen in public ; 
and there is no doubt but the ſpoils of the temple of Feruſa- 
lem were the fineſt part of the ſhow. Towards the Roman 

ty Antiochus behaved himſelf with the meaneſt flattery, 
attending him like a ſlave, and giving him his own palace to 
live in, while he himſelf lodged in a borrowed houſe the 
whole time Tiberius continued at Antioch ; nay, he even of- 


The proceſſion was cloſed by fourſcore women in a very rich and 
expenſive attire, carried in litters with legs, according to the fa- 
ſhion of thoſe days, of maſſy gold, and five hundred more in lit- 
ters with legs of filver. Beſides the proceſſion, ſports, ſhews, and 
diverſions of all kinds were exhibited every day for the ſpace of 
a month; during which time the king entertained all the ſpecta- 
tors of any note or rank at fifteen hundred tables, which were 
daily ſerved at an immenſe charge with the moſt expenſive diſhes of 
Europe and Afia. In the rooms were placed fifteen large jars of 
gold, filled with precious ointments for the uſe of the king's gueſts. 
In ſhort, the whole was with ſuch order, elegancy, and 
ſplendor, as can hardly be expreſſed. But moſt of the ſpeQators 
were more offended at the mean and ing behaviour of the 


and there with a thouſand indecent actions put his gueſts quite out 
of countenance. He was once carried into the room, where his 
gueſts of molt diſtinction were entertained, in the diſguiſe of a 
pantomime, and laid down on the floor as if he had been dead ; 
but being rouſed by a ſudden flouriſh of inſtruments, he ſtarted up, 
and began to dance with ſo many ridiculous geſtures, that the 
whole company, ſhocked to the higheſt degree at ſuch a mean be- 
haviour in a king, roſe up at once, and left the room (66). 


(66) Polyb. apud Atheneum, J. v. c. 4. & I. x. c. 12. Diodor 
Sicul. in excerpt. Lali, p. 321. | 
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fered to 1 his crown to him; which offer the wiſe Ro- 
man with the utmoſt indignation, and judging of the 
ki . 

publ 


from what he himſelf had ſeen, he acquainted his re- 
ic, that they had no reaſon to be under the leaſt appre- 
henſion of any danger from the king of Syria 4. 

$CARCE was the Roman envoy gone, when news was 
. . to Antiochus, that the armies, which he had ſent a- 
gainſt the Jets, were intirely cut off. Hereupon the ki 
in a great rage drew all his troops together, which formed a 
very numerous army, being fully determined to deſtroy the 
whole Jewiſb nation, and ſettle new colonies in their coun- 
try. t when he came to pay his army, he found his trea- 
ſury ſo exhauſted that there was not money in it ſufficient for 


that purpoſe, he having expended vaſt ſums in his late ſhows, 


and beſides ſquandered away the greateſt part of his revenues 
in the preſents he beſtowed on his friends and followers. For 
he was naturally very generous, and in this particular ex- 
celled, as the author of the book of the Maccabecs tells us, 
all the kings before him; and the prophet Daniel ſpeaks of 


him as ſcattering among his followers, the prey, and the ſpoil, 


and riches. How he came by theſe riches, ſpoil, and prey, 
Atheneus tells us: All theſe expences, ſays he, ſpeaking of 
Antiochus, were made partly out of the prey, which contrary 
to the promiſe he had made to Philometor, he took in E- 
gypt, partly out of the gifts of his friends, but chiefly out 
of the ſpoils of the many temples which he had ſacrilegiouſſy 
robbed e. 

BESID Es the ſtraits and difficulties to which the want of 
money reduced him, he was greatly perplexed, according to 
the prophecy of Daniel, by tidings that came to him out of 
the eaſt, and out of the north. For in the north Artaxias 
king of Armenia had revolted from him, and Perſia, which 
was in the eaft, paid no longer the uſual tribute, all things 
being there, as in the other parts of the empire, in the utmoſt 
confuſion, by reaſon of a decree which the king had enacted, 
injoining all the nations ſubject to him to renounce the reli- 
gion of their anceſtors, and conform to that of the Greeks. 
To put a ſpeedy end to theſe evils,and prevent their ſpreading, 
Antiochus reſolved to divide his army into two parts, leaving 
one of them with Lyias to reduce the Jews, and marching 


d Por v. apud Athen. l. v. c. 4. p. 194, 197. & l. x. c. 
12. p. 439 Diopor. Sicut. in excerpt. Valeſii. p. 321. Da- 
IBL. xi. 21. Mace. I. i. c 1. v. 21. * Maccas. l. 
i. c. 3. v. 27. & ſeq. ATitx ts Deipnoſoph, I. v. p. 195. 
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in perſon with the other, firſt into Armenia, and afterward? 
into Perſia, to reſtore the affairs of thoſe provinces to their 


former condition. Accordingly having left Lyfias governor 


of all the provinces on this ſide of the Euphrates, and com- 
mitted to his care the education of his ſon Antiochus Eupator, 
who was then but ſeven years old; he croſſed mount Taurus, 
and entering Armenia defeated Artaxias (V), and took him priſo- 
ner. From Armenia he marched into Pera, in order to oblige the 


inhabitants of that rich province to pay him the arrears of their 
. yearly tribute. He there was informed, that the city of E- 


lymais was greatly renowned for its wealth, and that there 
was in the place a temple, dedicated, according to Polybius, 
to Diana, according to Appian, to Venus, in which immenſe 
ſums were | Upon this notice he flew to Elymaris with 
a deſign to plunder both the city and the temple, as he had 
done at Feruſalem. But his deſign having taken vent, the in- 
habitants of the city and the neighbouring villages, taking 
up arms in defence of their temple, repulſed him with the 
greateſt ignominy. Antiochus, greatly grieved at this diſ- 
grace, withdrew to Echatan in Media. Soon after his arri- 
val thither, news was brought him of the defeat of Nicanor 
and Timotheus, two of his generals, in Judæa; which in- 

him to ſuch a degree, that he immediately ſet out 
from Media with all poſſible expedition, in order to make 
that nation feel the moſt dreadful effects of his wrath, breathing 
nothing on his march but total ruin and utter deſtruction. As 
he was thus haſtening towards Babylonia, through which he 


(Y) Artaxias the firſt of that name, of whom mention is made 
here, had, according to Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, and Appian, 
commanded the troops of Antiochus the great in the provinces of 

, Which were ſubje& to the crown of Syria, and with the con- 
ſent of his maſter made himſelf ſovereign of a ſmall ſtate in Upper 
Armenia ; while Thariades, another of the ſame king's ls, 
eſtabliſhed a new kingdom, likewiſe with the conſent of Anti oc 
in Lower Armenia. After the defeat of Antiochus, they both put 
themſelves under the protection of the Romans. Nevertheleſs E- 
piphanes made war upon Artaxias, cut his army in pieces, and took 
the prince himſelf priſoner. But his captivity, in all likelihood, 
laſted no longer than the life of Epiphanes. For we find him ſoon 
after at war with Mythrobuzanes, the ſon of Thoriades, whom he 
forced to abandon his dominions, and fly for refuge to Ariarathes 
king of Cappadocia. Artaxias did all that lay in his power to pre- 
vail upon Ariarathes to deſtroy the fugitive prince. But the king 
of Cappadocia was fo far from being edu with the flattering 
hopes Artexias gave him of ſharing with him the provinces of 
Lower Armenia, thut he even had the generoſity to re-eſtabliſh at 
the head of 2 powerful army Mythrobuzanes on his throne. 
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was to paſs on his return, he was met on the road by freſh 
meſſengers, bringing him an account that Lyſias had been 
defeated, that Jews had retaken the temple, thrown 
down the images and altars which he had erected, and re- 
ſtored their former worſhip. At this news his fury and rage 
increaſed, and being impatient to reach Antioch, that he 
might from thence march in perſon againſt the Ferws, and 
execute his vengeance upon the whole nation, he command- 
ed his charioteer to drive with the utmoſt ſpeed, threatening 
to utterly extirpate the whole nation without leaving one 
ſingle perſon of the Jewiſh race alive. He had ſcarce utter- 
ed theſe words when he was ſeized with a great pain in his 
bowels, which no remedy could cure or abate. But notwith- 
ſtanding this violent ſhock, ſuffering himſelf to be hurried 
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The unhap - 


py death of 
Antiochus 


away by the wild tranſports of his fury, he gave orders for Epipha- 


proceeding with the fame precipitation in the journey. But 
while he was thus haſtening forwards, he fell from his cha- 


nes. 
Year of 


riot, and was by the fall fo bruiſed, that his attendants were the 
forced to put him into a litter, But not being able to bear Flood, 


even the motian of the litter, he was obliged to halt at a 
town called Tabe (Z), ſituate among the mount: ins of 
Paretacene on the confines of Pera and Babylonia, and 
there keep his bed, ſuffering inexp'effible torments, oc: a- 
honed chiefly by the vermin which bred in his body, and the 
ſtench which made him inſupportable even to him{lf. But 
the torments of his mind, cauſed by his reflecting on the 
former actions of his life, ſurpaſſed by many degrees thoſe of 
his body. Poelybius, who in his account of this wicked 
prince's death, agrees with Jeſephus, and with the authors of 
the firſt and ſecond book of the Haccabecs, tells us, that the 
uneaſineſs of his mind grew at laſt to a conſtant delirium or 
{ate of madneſs, by reaſon of ſeveral ſpecters and apparitions 
of evil genii or ſpirits, which, he imigined, were continnal— 
ly reproaching him with the many wicked actions he had 
been guilty of. Polyb:us indeed a cribes all this to the ſa- 
crilegious attempt which he made on the temple of Diana 


(Z) Polybius and Porphyrius agree with the author of the ſecond 
book of the Maccabees, as to the plice where Antiorous ended his 
day-. Caflaldus is of opinion that Taber and Ecbatan are one and 
the ſame city. It is plain from the hiſiory of the Maccalees that 
Jabæ ſtood in a mountainous country, and fuch was tile province 
of Echatan in Media. But Niger thinks that the ſit union of Tabæ 
agrees better with that of the preſent city of I/paban. . (ur- 
ties places Tabe in Paretacene, which is the moſt vorthern pra- 
:ince of Perfia. 
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in Elymais, without taking any notice of the many ſacrileges 
and profanations which he had not only attempted, but ac- 
tually committed at Jeruſalem. But Foſephus, with much 
more reaſon and juſtice, imputes his cruel death to what he 
did at Jeruſalem ; and of this Antiachus himſelf, as we read 
in the firſt book of the Maccabees, ſeems to have been well 
2ppriſeJ. To what a condition, faid he to his ſriends in the 
height of his torments, am I reduced | what a change of 
fortune have I undergone ! Alas! I now remember with 
grief the calamities I brought on Feruſalem. I am but too 
ſenſible of the vengeance of the God, whom I have provok- 
ed; and it ſhall be now my whole buſineſs to appeaſe him. 
1 will reſtore to the Jews, whom I have perſecuted, their 
antient privileges and liberties : | will make them as happy 
and independent as the city of Athens J will reſtore the 
temple of the true God to its former luſtre, and return the 
ſacred veſlels, and even increaſe their number. Nay, I will 
embrace the law of the circumciſed myſelf, and zealouſly 
promote it in others. Thus ſpoke Antiochus, hoping he 
thould appeaſe the Almighty by theſe great promiſes ; but as 
they were extorted from his mouth, and not from his heart, 
by the violence of his unrelenting torments, he did not ob- 
tain mercy, though he ſought it with tears; and therefore, 
after having languiſhed ſome time in this deplorable condition, 
he ended his unhappy life after having reigned eleven years 
and ſome months i. Porphyrius, Euſebius, Jerom, Sulpitius 
$ere-us, and others tell us, that he reigned only eleven 
years; but the author of the firſt book of the Maccabees ſays, 
that he began his reign in the 137th year of the kingdom of 
de Greeks, and died in the 149th, which lengthens his 
reign to twelve years. To reconcile the abovementioned 
writers with the author of the hiſtory of the Maccalees, we 
muſt ſay with the learned Mer, that Antzochus began his 
reign in the end of the x 37thyear, and died in the beginning of the 
149th year of that æra, after having reigned, according to that 
computation, elcven years and ſome months (A). As _ 
e | chu. 
Mc. I. i, c. 6. & ii. c. 9, &. Pot vn. in excerpt 
Vileſti, p. 144. ArriAx. in Syriac. Josz In Antiq. I. xii. c. 13. 
iE AON TM. in Dan. xi. 36. Eusz n. in Chron © + 


(A) As Antiochus the great attempted the ſame ſacrilege in the 
country of Elymais, which Antiochus his ſon is ſaid to have attempted 
in the city of Elymais, ſome have imagined that the identity of 
names may have led writers into a miſtake, and made them aſcribe 
to both the ſacrilege, which was attempted only by one. On this 
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chus Epiphanes was a violent perſecutor of the Jewiſh church, 
and a type of the Antichrijt, who in after-ages is to afflict 
the chriſtian church, more is ſaid relating to him in the pro- 
phecies of Daniel, than to any other prince. But of this 
more at length in our notes (B). Antiochus 


ſuppoſition Scaliger (67) finds fault with S. Jerom, for ſaying in his 
comment on the eleventh chapter of Daniel, that Antiochus the great 
was cut off with his whole army by the Elymeans, which he pretends 
not to be true of Antiochus the great, but only of his ſon Epiphanes. 
But what Ferom ſays is vouched by many other writers of no mean 
character, wiz. that Antiochus the great was thus cut off in attempt- 
ing to plunder the temple of the Elmeans, and none ever ſaid that 
Epiphanes loſt his life in ſuch an attempt; for he eſcaped, with the 
loſs indeed of many of his men, and died ſome time after, as Ap- 
pian (68), Polybizs (69), Foſephus (70), and the authors of the firit 
and ſecond book of the Maccabees witneſs. Beſides, though the 
attempt was made by both princes in the ſame country, yet it was 
not on the ſame temple ; for that of Antiochus the great was on the 
temple of Belus, and that of Epiphanes on the temple of Diana, 
which goddeſs is ſaid by Strabe to have had a very rich temple in 
the country of the EH, (71). The ſame author tells us, that 
this temple was plundered by one of the Parthian kings, who found 
5 in it ten thouſand talents. This temple, as the ſame Scrabo informs 


, us (72), was called Azara, or, as Caſaubon reads it (73), Zara; 


s whence Diana was called by the Perfians Zaretis (74). 
15 (B) The eleventh chapter of Daniel from the twentieth verſe 
n to the end, is wholly concerning Antiochus Epiphanes. The whole 
8, may be divided into two parts, whereof the firſt relates to his war 
of in Egypt, and the other to the perſecution carried on by him againſt 
EY the Jews. And firſt as to his wars with Egypt, the prophet after 
* having ſpoke of his acceſſion to the crown in the twenty-firſt verſe ; 
| And in his eflate (Seleucus Philopator's) fall fand up a wile perſon, 
_y to whom they ſhall not give the honour -of the kingdom ; but he ſhall 
oy come in peaceably, and obtain the kingdom by flatteries (75); after 
he having thus, I ſay, pointed out his acceſſion to the throne, the pro- 
at pot goes on thus: and with the arms of a flood ſhall they (the Syrians) 
over flown before him, (Antiochus Epiphanes) and Gal be broken ; 
1 yea alſo pull (ag of the covenant. Heliodorus, who had murdered 
Seleucus, his adherents, as alſo the partiſans of the king of F- 
K , Who had formed deſigns againſt Syria, were defeated by the 
of Atrelus, and diſperſed by the arrival of Autiochus, whoſe 


he (67) Scaliger. in animadver. ad Euſeb. chron p. 149. (68) 
Appian. in yriac. (69) Paolybius. in excerpt. Valeſii. 


of (70) Foſeph. Antig 1. xl. c. 13. (71 ) Strab. 
ibe J xvi. 5. 744. (72) lden ibid. (73) Caſaub. in noti! 
: ad pag. 744 ( 74 Heſych. in Toce Zan xis. (75) Daniel. 
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Antiochus before he expired, having ſent for Philip, who 
was his chief favourite, and had been brought up with him 


from 


preſerice diſconcerted all their meaſures. By the prince of the cove- 
ant, ſome ſuppoſe to be meant Heliodorus, the ring-leader of the 
conſpirators ; others Ptolemy Epiphanes, king of Egypt, who loſt 
his life by a plot laid by his own ſubjects, while he was bent upon 
a war with Syria. In the following verſes Daniel evidently ſpeaks 
of Antiochus's four different expeditions into Egypt ; And after the 
league made with him (with Ptolemy Philometor his nephew, king of 
Egypt) he ſhall work deceitfully ; for be ſhall come up, and ſhall become 
ftrong with a ſmall people. Antiochus, though he was already deter- 
mined in his own mind to wage war, aſſumed a ſpecious appearance 
of friendſhip for the king of Egypt ; nay, he even ſent Apollonius 
to congratulate his nephew on occaſion of his coronation, and to 
aſſiſt in his name at that ceremony. Nevertheleſs ſoon after, on 
pretence of defending him, he marched into Egypt, defeated his 
forces, and returned to Tyre loaded with the ſpoils of the plunder- 
ed people What is ſaid in the twenty fifth, fortieth, forty-ſe- 
cond and forty-third verfes, was accompliſhed in his ſecond e xpe- 
dition into Feypt, viz. And he all ffir up his power and his cour 
againſt the king of the ſouth wwith a great army, and the king of . 
ſouth ſhall be flirred up to battle with a very great and mighty army, 
but he ſhall not fand: for they ſhall forecaſt devices againſt bim: and 
at the time of the end ſhall the king of the ſouth puſh at him, and the 
king of the north ſhall come egainft him like a cobirlæuiud with chari- 
ets, and with horſemen and with many jhips : and he ſhall enter into 
the countries, and ſhall overflow and paſs over. Antiochus, after 
having employed the whole winter in making preparations for a 
fecond expedition into Egypr, invaded that country both by ſea and 
land as ſoon as the. ſeaſon allowed him, and entered into Egypt, as 
we read in the firſt book of the Maccabees { 76), with à great mul- 
titude, with chariots, with elephants, and hr ſemen, and a great na- 
y. and made war againſt Ptolemy king of Egypt. If we compare 
the kitory of the Maceabees, and indeed the profane writers, with 
Daniel's pre pl ecies, we ſhall find a perfeQ agreement among them, 
with this difference alone, that the prophet is more clear and par- 
ticular than any of the hiſtorians. He all firetch forth his hand, 
continues the prophet, al/o upon the countries, and the land of Egypt 
ſhall not eſcaye. But he ſhall have power over the treaſures of gold 
and filver, and over all the precious things of Egypt. Antiochus af- 
ter the victory, which he gained over Ptolemy's forces in his ſecond 
expedition into Egypt, made himſelf maſter of all that country, Alex- 
andria alone excepted, over running it with an aſtoniſhing rapidity, 
which his forefathers had not done, nor his father's fathers, as the pro- 
phet expreſſes it. What we read in the twenty-fixth verſe, viz. 


(76: Maccad. J: i. c. 1. v. 17, 18, 19. 
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from his infancy, appointed him regent of the Syrian empire 
during the minority of his fon, and delivered into his hands 

| the 
Yea, they that feed of the portion of his 'the king of Egypt's) meat 
Hall deflroy him, and hit army Hall overflow ; and many ſpall fall 
down ſlain ; this I ſay was falfilled by the revolt of Prolemy Macron 
from Philometor, and the treachery and male-adminiftrarion of Len- 
new, Exlew, and other miniſters employed under them. What 
is ſaid in the twenty-ſeveath verſe was fuifilled in the meeting of 
Antiochns and Philometor at Mempbis ; and both theſe kings heart: ſhall 
be to do miſchief, ſays the prophet, and thry hall ſpeak lies at one table: 
but it all not proſper ; for yet the end ſhall be at the time appointed. 
The two princes, in the time of the ſecond and third expedition of 
Antiochus into Egypt, met at Memphis, eat frequently at the Game 
table, and behaved towards one another with all the outward marks 
of A ſincere friendſhip. The uncle ſeemed to have the nephew's 
intereſt at heart, and the nephew to repoſe an intire confidence in 
his uncle. But all this was mere ſhew and out - ſide; they both ſpoke 
lyes ; the deſign of Antiochus being to ſeize on the kingdom for h:m- 
ſelf, and Philometor's to lay hold of the firſt opportunity that of- 
fered, to diſappoint him ; as he did accordingly by agreeing with 
his brother and the Alexandrians, as we have obſerved in the text, 
out of Livy and other profane hiſtorians (77) Hereupon follow- 
ed what is foretold in the twenty · ninth and thirtieth verſes ; A rhe 
time appointed he Sall return, and come towards the ſouth, but it ſpall 
not be as the former, or as the latter For the Spips of Chittun Hal 
come againſt him ; therefore he ſhall grieve and return, and have in- 
dignation againſt the holy covenant. For advice being brought to 
Antiochus, that the two brothers were reconciled, he pulled off the 
maſk, and openly owned that he intended to take poſſeſſion of E- 
zypt himſelf, and with this view he returned and came again toward 
the ſouth, that is, into Egypt ; but he did not prevail as in the former, 
and in the latter attempts upon that country, by reaſon of the Hip- 
that came from Chittim, or the country of the Greeks againſt him, 
having on board Popilizs Lena; and the other Roman embaſſadors. 
For theſe, having embarqued on ſome Greet ſhips, which they 
found at Delos, ſaii:d from thence to Egyp:, and finding Antiochz: 
before Alexandria, obliged him to leave the country, to 5 great 
grief, and return to his own dominions. However, what the pro- 
phet foretold in the forty ſecond and forty-third verſes, of his ftretch- 
ing forth his hand =pon the land of Egypt, and his having poxver over 
the treaſures of gold and luer, and all other the precious things of that 
country, had its thorough completion ; for in all his expeditions in- 
to Egypt, he miſerably haraſſed that country, returning from thence 
loaded with ſpoils, and carrying treaſures of gold and filver taken 
by him and bis followers(78). And thus far the prophecies of Daniel 


(77) Liv. I xliv. c. 19. Atheneus, J. v. p. 195. (78) Ather. 
J. v. p 195. Hieronym. in Dan. c. xi. v, 27. 
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the diadem, the ſeal of the empire, and the other enſigns of 
royalty, charging him above all things to give his ton, then 
nine years old, ſuch an education as might qualify him to go- 
vern his ſubjects with juſtice and moderation. But Philip, 
on his arrival at Autioch, found the employment, which the 
king had conferred upon him, uſurped by another. For Ly- 
fias, upon the firſt advice of the king's death, had placed his 
fon Antiochus, who was then under his care, on the throne, 
giving him the name of Artiochus Eupator, and afluming to 
himſelf the tuition of his perſon and the government of his 
kingdom. Philip well knew that he was not at that time in a 
condition to contend with ſo powerful a rival, and therefore 
retired into Egypt, in hopes of finding at that court the aſ- 
fiſtance he wanted to drive out the intruder, and take upon 
him the government which the king had intruſted him 
with 8. 

In the mean time, Demetrius the ſon of Seleucus Philopa- 


demands in fr, who had been an hoſtage at Rome ever ſince his father's 
wain leave death, and was now in the twenty third year of his age, hear- 
to return io ing of the death of Antiochus Epiphanes and the acceſſion of 


Syria. 


his ſorf Eupator to the crown, which of right belonged to him, 
as the fon of ih: elder brother, applied to the ſenate, and 
ftrongly repreſented to them the indiſputable title he had to 
the crown of Syria. The fame deſtiny, faid he, when 
he was introduced to the conſcript fathers, which forme:- 
ly deprived Syria of Seleucus my father, has juſt now 
taken from her my uncle Antiochus. They ſucceeded one 
another in the throne, and each of them left a ſon a 
minor. I was of the ſame age as young Antiochus 
is now, when upon the death of my father I was judged 
incapable of governing ſo great an empire. Afterwards 
I was brought from my native country to this place as an 


FAPPIAN. in Syriac. EusEs. in Chron. Jos zH. Antiq. I. xii. 
e. 14. Maccas.l i. c. 6. v. 17. 


relating to the wars between the kings of Syria and the kings of E- 
gypt, or as the prophet ſtiles them, between the kings of the north 
and the kings of the ſouth. As to the other part of Daniel's prophe- 
. Which relates to the cruel perſecution. he brought upon the 
Fews, we ſhall take notice of it in the hiſtory of that people. In 
the mean time we cannot help obſerving, that by che prince of the 
covenant, mentioned in the twenty-ſecond verſe, the prophet moſt 
likely pointed out Orias the high-prieſt of the Jui, who was de- 
poſed and baniſhed by Epiphanes, and at laſt murdered by one of 
his lieutenants ; and not Heliaderus, or the king of Egype, as ſome 
interpreters would have it. 


hoſtage, 
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haſtage, and have here had the happineſs to grow up under 
your eyes, and form myſelf by your examples. All the ſe- 
nators of this great metropolis are fathers to me, and all their 
children brothers. I am by the education you have given me 
become intirely Roman, and if I fill by your favour the throne 
of my anceſtors, I ſhall only ſit there to diſpenſe your laws. 
How glorious will it be for you, and how advantageous for 
Syria to ſee two of your pupils ſucceed one another! Can 
you in equity ſuffer a child to uſurp my rights, and let my 
reſidence among you be prejudicial to me? Iam informed 
that Antiochus is already proclaimed king, and has taken the 
name of Eupator. My abſence alone could authoriſe his 
friends to give him a diadem, which, by right of birth and 
order of nature, can belong only to me. I am the ſon of a 
king, and of the eldeſt of the two brothers, who have ſuc- 
ceſhvely reigned in Syria. There is the ſame objection 
againſt the promotion of young Antiochus to the throne at- 
ter his father, as there formerly was againſt my ſucceeding 
mine. He is too young to ſuſtain the weight of public affairs. 
He has no right to the crown, but what he derives from 
Epripbanes ; and Epiphanes himſelf pretended at firſt to Lold the 
crown only in truſt. Upon his death therefore my right re- 
vives, and I am now able to bear the burthen of the itate ; 
I am three and gy 3 old, and have learnt the art of 
reigning from you. t young Antiochus be brought to 
Rome ſor an hoſtage; his youth will make him ſuſceptible of 
your inſtructions; and give me leave, conſcript fathers, 
to go into Syria, and there take quietly poſſeſſion of my crown, 
or make good my right by dint of {word b. 
NoTwiTHSTANDING the juſtice of this demand, the ſena- 
tors were divided in their opinions. "The moſt ſequitable a- 
mong them thought they could no longer detain Demetrius at 
Rome, ſince by that means they debarred him from the crown, 
to which he had an indiſputable right. But the leſs ſcrupulous, 
upon principles of policy and motives of intereſt, were for 
keeping the young prince ſtill at Rome. Theſe remonſtrated, 
that ſuch a king of Syria as Demetrius, who was in the flower 
of his age, of an aſpiring genius, and of extraordinary parts, 
might in the end prove a formidable enemy to the republic, 
and raiſe new troubles in the eaſt ; whereas a child on the 
throne would court their friendſhip, and ſeck for protectors 
at Rome. Nay, theſe refined politicians went further, and 
without any regard to juſtice propoſed declaring Antiochrs 


b Jos ix. [l. xxxiv. c. 3. Pot ys. legat. 197. ArIAx. in 
Fyriac, p. 117. | 
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ward of the republic, and ſending guardians to govern his 


mans «/«rþ dominions in the name and under the direction of the Roman 


the guardi- 
enſbip of 
young Eu- 
pator. 


Celebrated 


ſenate. I his opinion, though repugnant, in a moſt flagrant 
manner, to all the laws of common juſtice and equity, pre- 
vailed in tuat venerable body; and accordingly three perſons 
of conſummate experience were immediately named to give 
law to Syria, under pretence of aſſiſting and adviſing the new 
king during his minority. Theſe were Cn. Octavius, who 
had diſcharged the conſulate with great reputation, Sp, Lu- 
cretius, and L. Aureliu:. This iniquitous decree was enact- 
ed by the ſenate, and confirmed by the people without the 
conlent or even privity of the Syrians, who had no thoughts 
of deſiring any foreign guardians for their king. So deſpotic 
a power did the haughty Romans aſſume over kings, after the 
defeat of Perſes, and reduction of Macedon. Neither was 
the ſenate ſatisfied with oppoſing the juſt claim of Demetrius 
to the crown of his father, and ſetting it on the head of a 
child, to whom it did not belong; but moreover gave the 
guardians, who were to take care of the affairs ot Syria, 


1uch inſtructions as tended to the weakening of the kingdom 


of their ward, For they were ordered by the ſenate 
to burn all the ſhips with decks, which the king of Syria 
had, as ſeon as they ſhould be in poſieſſion of the guardi- 
anihip, to hamſtring all his elephants, and in ſhort to 
weaken by all means poſſiole the ſtrength of that powerful 
kingdom. With theſe inttructions Odtavius, who was at 
the head of this commiſſion, ſet out with his collegues 
to govern in quality of guardians, the moſt powerful ſtate in 
Aſza '* 

. the mean time Lyſias, who, as we hinted above, had 


victories of uſurped the tuition of the young king and the government of the 


Judas 
Maccabz- 
us, 


kingdom, was purſuing with the utmoſt ardor the war againſt 
the Jews, which Antiochus Epiphanes had begun. He had 
entered Fudga with fourſcore thouſand men, with all the 
cavalry of the kingdom, and fourſcore elephants, propoſing 
to make Feruſalem the habitation of Gentiles, and utterly 
aboliſh the worſhip of the true God. He had opened the 
campaign with the ſiege of Berhſura, a ſtrong fortreſs between 
Jeruſalem and Idumæa; but being there defeated by the brave 
fudas Maccabzus, with the Joſs of eleven thouſand foot 
and ſixteen hundred horſe, he had ſtruck up a peace with the 
conqueror, one of the articles of which was, that the de- 
cree of Antischus Epiphancs, which obliged the Jews to con- 
torm to the religion of the Greeks, ſhould be revoked, and 


Ju: r. PoLyYs. Appiat. & Liv. ubi ſupra. 
| free 
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free liberty allowed them to live according to their on laws. 
But this peace was of no long duration; for the governors 
of the neighbouring provinces, not being ſatished with it, 
aſſembled all their forces to the number of an hundred and 
twenty thouſand foot, and five and twenty thouſand horſe, and 
marching, under the command of Timotheus, into Fudea, 
put all to fire and ſword. But Judas Maccabarus, full of 
confidence in the God of armies, attacked and defeated them 
with a handful of Hraelites. On this occaſion the Syrians 
loſt upwards of thirty thouſand men, and the victory was 
attended with many advantages on the fide of Judas, who 
purſuing the remains of the ſhattered army, came up with 
them at the city of Carnion, and finding that many of them 
had there taken refuge in the temple of Atargatis (C), he 
cauſed fire to be ſet to it, which ſoon conſumed the- temple, 
and all who were in it. After this ſevere execution he fell upon 
the Syrians in the town, and put them all without diſtinction 
to the {word ; and on this occaſion five and twenty thouſand 
more of Timotheus's forces were ſlain k. On his return to 
2 the city of Ephron, which had been well gariſoned 
by Lyſias, refuſed him admittance, though he promiſed to 
abſtain from all hoſtilities, ſince he could not poſſibly march 
his army any other way but through the city itſelf, which lay 
directly in the road. This refuſal exaſperated the Fewi/h ge- 
neral, who thereupon aſſaulting the place, took it ſword in 
hand, and after having put all the males, to the number of 
twenty five thouſand to death, cauſed the city to be razed to the 

round 1. Afﬀter this Judas made himſelf maſter of all the 
outhern parts of Idumæa and the country of the Pbiliſtines, 
with the important city of Azatus, or Aſhdod, demoliſhing 


* Maccas. I. i. c 5. v. 37-43. & I. ii. c. 12. v. 24, 25, 26. 


| Maccas. I. i. c. 5. v. 45—51.& I. ii. c. 12. v. 27, 28, 
&c. 


(C) This deity is faid by Hrabo (79) to be a Syrian goddeſs. 
Pliny (80) takes her to be the ſame with Derceto, and adds (8 10, 
that ſhe was worſhipped at Feppa in Phenice. Diodorus Siculus 
tells us (82), that the inhabitans of Aſcalon paid her a ſpecial or- 
ſhip, and that ſhe was repreſented in that city by an image, having 
in the upper part the form of a woman, and that of a fiſh in the 
lower. Hence Selden conjeftures this deity to have been the 
ſame with Dagon worſhipped by the Philiſtines (83). 


(79) Strab. J xvi. b 7438. (80) Plin. J. v. c. 23. (31) Ln. 
wid. c. 13 (82) Diador. Sicul. J. ii. (83) Lilie Seiten de Dis 
Syris Syntag. 2 c. 3. 
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every-where the heathen altars, * . their carved i 
and inriching his army with the ſpoils of the plundered cities. 
But the Syrian gariſon, which ſtill kept poſſeſſion of the 
fortreſs of Feruſalem, and frequently ſallied out upon the 
Jews, as they went up to worſhip in the temple, was a 
great thorn in their ſides. Wherefore Judas, to redeem him- 
ſelf from this annoyance, having firſt made the neceſſary pre- 
parations, laid cloſe ſiege to the place. But ſome of the 
apoſtate Jews who ſerved among the Syrians in the fortreſs, 
knowing that they were to have no quarter, if the place were 
taken, found means to make their eſcape, and flying to 
Antioch acquainted the king and his council with the poſture 
of affairs at Jeruſalem, and repreſented the diſtreſs to which 
the gariſon was reduced fo effectually, that forthwith an army 
was drawn together of an hundred thouſand foot, and twenty 
thouſand horſe, with thirty two elephants, and three hun- 
dred chariots of war. The king in perſon, with Lyſias the 
regent of the kingdom, put himſelf at the head of this formi- 
dable army, and entering Judæa, laid fiege to Bethſura. 
Here Judas, with a ſmall number of reſolute men fell on the 
king's army in the night, and having killed four thouſand of 
them, and thrown the whole camp into the utmoſt confuſion, 
retired by break of day without the loſs of one ſingle 
man in ſo hazardous an attempt w. 

THrnouGH the Syrians were well appriſed of the extraor- 
dinary valour of the Jews, yet they did not doubt but they 
ſhould overpower them with the great number of their forces 
and elephants, and therefore leaving Bethſura, reſolved to 
venture a general engagement, which Judas did not decline; 
nay he at the head of his ſmall army the onſet, and 
killed about fix hundred Syrians. But finding that notwith- 
ſtanding all his efforts, he muſt at length be bore down, and 
perhaps hemmed in, by ſo numerous an army, he choſe to 
withdraw in time, and retire in good order to Feruſalem. 
Upon his retreat the king returned to the fiege of Bethſura, 
which after a long and vigorous defence was obliged to ſur- 
render for want of proviſions . From thence Antiochus 
marched againſt Feryſalem, and beſieged the temple, which 
the gariſon was ready to deliver up for want of proviſions 


when providence relieved them by an unforeſeen acci- 
dent o. | 


n Ibid. v. 65, 68, &c. &c1. ii. c. 13. v. 18-17. Kc. Mac- 


AB. J. i. c. . v. 49, 50. & l. ii. c. 13. v. 18, 22, ® Maccas. 
I. i. c. 6. v. 48—54. | 
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W 'z have obſerved above, that Philip, whom Epiphanes, 
a little before his death, had intruſted with the education and 
janſhip of his ſon, had retired into Egypt, in hopes of 
nding aſſiſtance there againſt Lyſias. But being diſappointed 
in his expeQation, by reaſon of the diviſions which had again 
broke out between the two brothers, who reigned jointly at 
that time, he left Egypt. and haſtening into the eaſt, drew 
together a conſiderable army of Medes and Perſians, and 
taking advantage of the king's abſence on his expedition into 
Tudea, ſeized Antioch the capital of the empire, and there 
took upon him the government of the kingdom. When news 
of this attempt was brought to Lyſias, he thought it neceſſary 
to make peace with the Vetus, that he might be at liberty to 
turn his arms againſt his rival in Sia. A peace was ac- 
cordingly granted to the Jetos upon very advantageous and 
honourable terms, and ſworn to by Antiochus. After this 
Antiochus was admitted within the fortifications of the temple, 
which ſeemed ſo ſtrong to him and his officers, as truly they 
were, that contrary to the articles which hc had ſwore to, 
he cauſed them to be demoliſhed before he ſet out for Syria ?, 
Lyfias on his return to Antioch defeated Philip in a pitched 
battle, retook the metropolis, and having got Philip into his 
hands, by his death put an end to all the diſturbances he had 
raifed d. 

WuiLE Lyſias was carrying on this war with the Fews 
and his rival Philip, the Roman embaſſadors, or rather 
guardians, arrived in the eaſt, and were there kindly enter- 
tained-by Ariarathes king of Cappadocia, through whoſe do- 
minions they paſſed in their way to Antioch. As this young 
prince had nothing more at heart than to gain the good- will of 
the Romans, he expreſſed great joy at the guardianſhip which 


they were going to take upon them over Antiochus his near 


relation. As he knew the temper of the Syrians, and ſuſ- 
pected the intrigues of Lyſias, he offered to conduct Ofavinus 
with an army into Syria, or to put the army under his com- 
mand, in order to prevent diſturbances, and guard the en- 
voys againſt any treacherous attempts. . For he thought no- 
thing could be more bold than the enterprize they had in 
hand. They were going of their own authority, without any 
invitation from the king, or the Syrian nation, to aſſume the 
government of a people, who were ſubject only to their own 
king. Ariarathes therefore preftel Ofavins to accept of a 
guard at leaſt ; but the Roman, relying on the majeſty g 


P Maec a. I. i. e. 6. v. 62. 7 Jos zH. I Xii c. 15. 
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Rome, which he thought a ſafer than a numerous 
army, with thoſe only who had attended him from Rome 
croiſed Cappadocia, and entered the kingdom of Syria. 
Their arrival raiſed no ſmall jealouſy in the heart of Lyfas, 
who as he was himſelf of the blood royal, could not brook 
that foreigners ſhould come ſo far to deprive him of what he 

thought his right on many accounts. But Octavius, without 

even giving Lyſiat notice of his arrival, or the commiſſion on 

which he was come, advanced towards Antioch with all the 

pride of his republic, fancying that every thing would give 

way before him at the bare name of a Roman. Lyſias was 

then maſter of the perſon of the young king, of all the wealth 

of the kingdom, and had the troops at his command. How- 

ever, as he was too wiſe to oppoſe the deſigns of Rome ſword 

in hand, he hired an African born at Leptis, and then reſid- 

ing in Syria, to diſpatch Ofavius, without appearing to have 

any hand in the murder himſelf. The aſſaſſin ſoon found a 
favourable opportunity for making good his engagements 

with Lyfas, For Odtavius, with an unheard-of preſumption, 

arriving at Laadicea, a maritime city between Tripolis (D) 

and Antioch, began there to put in execution the unjuſt or- 
ders of his republic, and to act the ſovereign before he had 

even taken poſſeſſion of the . He cauſed all the Sy- 

rian ſhips which he found there to be burnt, and the elephants 

to be diſabled from ſerving in war, under pretence that, by the 

treaty made with the Scipios, Ant iochus the Great had engaged 

. to build no more ſhips of war, nor to tame more elephants. 
ee This bold ſtep exaſperated the populace to a great degree, and 
1 geo, the African in the height of the public indignation, falling upon 
CY „ Ofavins, killed him in the gymnaſium at Laodicea *. This 
Syria, . OF@vius had been canſul ſome years before, and was the firſt 
kd. of his family who had attained to that honour . Ofavius,who 
afterwards became emperor, and is well known by the name 

of Auguſtus, was of the ſame family with this Ofavius, but 

of another branch, which had not as yet been honoured with 


T APPIAN. Syriac. p. 117. PorLYs. legat. 114. p. 944. & le- 
gat. 122. p. 954- f Cic. Philip. 6. n. 4. 


D) Tripolis ſtood at the foot of mount Libame at a ſmall diſtance 
from the tea, and was ſo called becauſe it conſiſted of three great 
2 which were like ſo many cities, being about a ſtadium 

iſtant from each other, as Strabo informs us; but Diedorus Siculus 
tells us, that it was called Tripolis, becauſe inhabited by three dif- 


lerent nations, viz. Arabians, Tyrians, and Sidonians, It ſtill bears 
the ſame name. 


the 
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the conſular. dignity. Lyſas, foreſeeing the evil conſe- 
of this attempt, did his utmoſt to clear himſelf from 
all ſuſpicion of being any ways concerned in it. He cauſed 
OXavius to be buried with extraordinary pomp, and imme- 
diately diſpatched embaſſadore to Rame to aſſure the ſenate, 
that neither he nor the king had any hand in the aſſaſſination. 
But Rome ſent back the embaſſadors without any anſwer, re- 
ſerving the whole to a future enquiry. But in the mean time 
to honour the memory of Octavius, they commanded his ſtatue 
to be placed among thoſe of the great men, who had ſacri- 
ficed their lives for their country; and this ſtatue was ſtill 
ſtanding near the tribunal of harangues in the time of Auguſ- 
tus t. the mean time the aſſaſſin did not leave Laodicea, 
but publicly owned the action, which he maintained to be 
very commendable, and done at the inſtigation of the gods. 
Nay, one {ſocrates, a Rhetorician, made a public panegyric 
on the aſſaiſin, and exhorted the people to diſpatch in like 
manner the other embaſſadors and all their attendants, 
that none might ſurvive to ſtir up the Roman ſenate againſt 
them, or give any information of what had happened u. 
Demetrius, thinking that the murder of Odtavius might 
have ſo far alienated the minds of the Romans from Eupator, 
that they would no longer detain him at Rome for his ſake, 
reſolved to addreſs the ſenate a ſecond time, and beg permiſ- 
ſion to return into Syria. But as he had contracted an inti- 
mate acquaintance and friendſhip with Polybius the hiſtorian, 
who was then a priſoner at Rome, and generally deemed one of 
the beſt politicians of his age, he firſt adviſed with him; and 
that great man and ſincere friend, when the young princeaſked 
his opinion, whether he thought it proper for him to apply 
to the ſenate once more for leave to return into Syria, and 
take poſſeſſion of a crown to which he had an indiſputable 
right, returned him the following anſwer : Take care not 
to ſtumble twice againſt the ſame ſtone. Have you but one 
way of getting into Syria? Should a man of your age de- 
pend on the capricious will of an unjuſt ſenate like a child? 
Only dare to ſet yourſelf at liberty, and you will reign of 
courſe. Theſe words ftruck the prince, who had a great 


opinion both of the fidelity and wiſdom of Poiybius, and had 


long governed himſelf intirely by his counſels. But the ad- 
vice of a more timorous friend effaced the impreſſions they 
made. This was Apollonius, a young nobleman of Syria, 
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-who had been bred up with Demetrius, and was afraid his maſter 
might, by ftealing privately away, diſguſt the ſenate, and 
thereby ruin his affairs. He therefore told him, that it was 
impoſſible Rome ſhould be ſo unjuſt as to detain him in the 
preſent circumſtances ; and that ſhe would be glad to ſee an 
avenget of Octavius and an enemy to Lyſias ſet out for Syria, 
now that he ſtood in no need of her armies or fleets to recover 
his right at her expence. The advice of Apollonius prevailed, 
and Demetrius had again recourſe to the ſenate, joining en- 
treaties to all thoſe motives of mutual intereſt, which might 
well induce him to defire leave to depart, and the ſenate to 
it. But Demetrius was not ſo well acquainted with 

the Romans as Polybius ; for they, having ſtill the fame reaſons 
for keeping him in Rome, - perſiſted in the ſame reſolution. 
After all, ſaid they, when the matter was debated in the ſe- 
nate, the powerful kingdom of Syria is governed by a child, 
and Rome has nothing to fear during a minority. Beſides, are 
we ſure that Demetrius, who is a young man of uncommon 
parts, will be as pliant on the throne, as he affects to be at 
Rome? Upon theſe conſiderations the ſecond requeſt of the 
prince met with a ſecond refuſal. When the decree of the 
ſenate, ordering him to continue in [taly till it pleaſed the 
conſcript fathers to diſmiſs him, was read to him, he could 
not forbear exclaiming with great indignation againſt the 
unjuſt and undeſerved uſage he met with. He then remem- 
bered the advice of Polybius, and reſolved to court the re- 
blic no longer, but to make his eſcape as ſoon as he could. 
was greatly confirmed in this reſolution by Diadorus his 
governor, who being juſt then returned from Syria, whither his 
maſter had ſent him, told him that all Syria was in a flame, 
aſſuring him at the ſame time, that if he only ſhewed him- 
ſelf to his people, they would all receive him with open arms 
as their deliverer. However, before he took any ſtep in fo 
nice a matter, he deſired the advice of Polybius, as to the 
manner in which he might beſt elude the vigilance of the 
Romans. The faithful Achæan took the whole management 
of the affair upon himſelf, and having communicated the de- 
ſign of Demetrius to an intimate friend of his, by name 
Menithyllus, who then reſided at Rome, in quality of agent 
from the eldeſt of the two Pfolemies, he found out his 


meansan expedient to facilitate the prince's flight. There was 


at that time a Carthaginian ſhip riding at anchor in the port 
of Oftia, and bound for Tyre with the firſt fruits, which the 
Carthaginians annually ſent to the gods of the city from 
whence they originally came. Menithyllus, pretending buſt- 
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neſs in the eaſt, deſired the commander of the ſhip to tranſ- 

port him and his attendants thither, and agreed with him on 

a price for his paſſage. As no body entertained any ſuſpicion 

of him, he was allowed to carry on board what baggage and 
proviſions he pleaſed. When every thing was got ready, 
Demetrius, to conceal his deſign from the many domeſtics 

he had in his houſhold, ſent moſt of his retinue with his hunt- 

ing equipage to Anagnia, as if he deſigned to follow them 
thither the next day. Diodorus, who was a man well verſed 

in buſineſs, was ſent into Syria in another ſhip, that he might 

get there before him, and pave the way for his reception. 
Polybius, who was at the bottom of all this without ever ap- 
pearing in it, being informed by Menithyllus that Demetrius 

the evening before his departure was to give a grand enter- 
tainment to his friends in a hired houſe, began to be very un- 
eaſy, leſt he ſhould let flip the opportunity; for he knew that 

the young prince, when in company with his friends, uſed to 
indulge himſelf in mirth and jollity without bounds or reſerve. 
Being therefore at that time indiſpoſed and obliged to keep 

his houſe, he ſent him a letter, as night was already far ſpent, 
containing ſeveral ſentences out of the antients touching the 
courage, ſecreſy, and ſobriety, which were neceſlary for the 
executing of great deſigns (E). The bearer was deſired to 
give it to the maſter of the houſe, and he to deliver it into 

the prince's own hands. Demetrius having peruſed it, knew 
from what hand it came, and with what intention it was wrote, 

and therefore pretending to be out of order, he immediately 
roſe from table, took leave of his friends, and returned home. 
There he imparted his deſign of leaving Rome that very night Demetri- 
to ſome Syrian noblemen of his retinue, inviting them to us e/capes 
accompany him, which they readily conſenting to, Deme- from 
trins ſet out in the dead of the night for O/t:a. Rome, 


(E) The ſentences, which Palybius made uſe of on this occaſion, 
were the following : 
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To theſe he added the famous ſaying of Epicharmus : Nags, & 
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Menithyllus had gone ſome days before to acquaint the 4 
commander of the Carthaginian veſſel, that he had received 
freſh orders from the king his maſter, which would keep him 
ſome time longer at Rome ; but, however, he would put on 
board of him the ſame number of paſſengers, at the ſame 
price and on the ſame conditions. Theſe he earneſtly recom- { 
mended to him, telling him that they were officers of diftinc- ; 
tion, who were going to ſerve in the Egyptian army. The f 
prince and his retinue to the number of ſixteen perſons arriv- \ 
ed early in the morning, and by break of day the Carthagi- . 
nian weighed anchor to the great joy of Demetrius, who al- ; 

1 
t 
t 
ſ 
ſ 


ready conſidered himſelf as fitting or: the throne of his an- 
ceſtors. Three days paſſed before he was miſſed at Rome, 
every one believing he was gone, according to his cuſtom, to 
divert himſelf with hunting in the neighbourhood of Anag- 
nia. The ſecret was not diſcovered till the fourth day, when 
one of his ſervants, who had been ill uſed by his fellow-ſer- 


vant, went to Anagnia to complain to his maſter of the ill ; 
treatment he had met with ; but not finding him there he K 
returned to Rome, and diſcovered how long Demetrius had 1 
been abſent. Hereupon a ſtrict ſearch was made after him, t 
but no one in the city, except Polybius and Menithyllus, h 
being privy to his eſcape, the meſſengers, who were diſ- - 


patched into all parts, returned without having heard any 
tidings of him. The ſenate met the ſixth day, and being E 
fully convinced that he had made his eſcape, thought it need- * 
leſs to ſend after him ſince he had got the ftart of them by £ 
fix days. They therefore reſolved to take no further notice q 
of it for the preſent; but only to ſend three embaſſadors d 
into Syria to obſerve what effect the return of Demetrius A 
would produce there, and to watch that prince's ſteps. Pur- 8 
ſuant to this reſolution, Tiberius Gracchus, who had been two b, 
years before conſul, Lucius Cornelius Lentulus, and Servilius 1 
Glaucia were a few days after appointed to go firſt into 
Greece, to appeaſe the minds of the people there, who were ; 
diflatisfied with the Roman government, and from Greece to | 
croſs over into Syria *. | 7 
Writes to IN the mean time the fugitive prince landing in Tycia, 9 
the ſenate. wrote from thence a very polite letter to the ſenate: My 
deſign, ſaid he, in making my eſcape, was only to revenge 
the death of Ofavius, who was inhumanly murdered con- 
trary to the law of nations. Ly/ias was the author of the 
aſſaſſination, and my aim is wholly at him. Az to young 
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Eupator, though he has uſurped my right, I reſpect him on 
account of his age and the protection with which you ho- 
nour him. Theſe promiſes had no great weight with the ſe- 
nate, no one doubting but Demetrius, when he once ſaw 
himſelf ſeated on the throne; would ſacrifice to his own ſafety 
the life of his young rival. But they thought it did not be- 
come Rome to oppoſe by force of arms the ſettling of the law- 
ful ſovereign on the throne of Syria ; and therefore waited 
without miuch uneafineſs to hear of the prince's arrival and 
adventures there. From Lycia Demetrius continued his voy- 
age, and landed at Tripolis, a Syrian city on the confines of 
Phaenice. He no ſooner appeared there, but he was acknow- 
ledged and proclaimed king by all the inhabitants. In order 
to gain a ſtrong party; he gave out in all the places he paſſed 
through, that he was ſent by the Roman ſenate to take poſ- 
ſeſhon of his hereditary dominions, and that Rome was re- 
ſolved to ſupport him to the utmoſt of her power. This re- 
rt was no ſooner ſpread abroad; but Eupator's cauſe was 
ooked upon as loſt; both officers and ſoldiers abandoning him 
in troops to join the new king. His army increaſed daily, 
the cities and ſtrong holds ſtrove which ſhould firſt ſubmit to 
him, and the whole kingdom with great joy ackrowledged 
him for their lawful ſovereign. He no ſooner appeared be- 
fore Antioch, the metropolis of the kingdom; but the citi- 
zens, throwing open their gates, crowded out to him, in- 


viting him to take poſſeſſion of the palace of his anceſtors. 
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At length Lyſas and his ward Eupator, being ſeized by their Comman:; 
own ſoldiers, were delivered up to the new-comer; who or- Eupator 75 
dered them to be put to death. I hus Foſephus, Fuftin, and be put 10 
Appian relate the unhappy end of young Eupator and his death. 

guardian 7. But the author of the firſt book of the Macca- Year of 
bees tells us, that they were taken priſoners by the ſoldiers the Flood, 
of Demetrius, and by them put to death after the prince had 2530. 


declared that he would not fee them *. So that according to 
this writer they were ſlain by the ſoldiery, without any or- 
ders from Demetrius. Eupator reigned, according to 7oſe- 
phus 2 and Euſebius d, two years, according to Porphyrius e, 
and Sulpitius Severus d, one year and fix months. The au- 
thor of the ſecond book of the Maccabees tells us, that both 


7 Joszyn. Antiq. I. xii. c. i3. Aep1an-in Syriac. p. 117. 
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he and his guardian Ly/fas were killed in the third year of his 
reign, or, as others read it, after he had reigned three 


years ©, 


No ſooner was Demetrius fixed upon the throne, but he 


by the Ba. delivered the Babylonians from the tyranny of Timarchus and 


bylonians 


with the 


Heraclides, two brothers, whom Antiochus Epiphanes had 
raiſed to great honours, upon no other merit but that of a 


fername of ready compliance with his unnatural luſt, "The firſt he had 


Soter. 


made governor, and the other treaſurer, of the province of 
Babylon, and their adminiſtration was inſupportable to the 
inhabitants. Demetrius therefore, giving ear to the juſt com- 
plaints gf his ſubjects, cauſed Timarchus, who was the moſt 
guilty, to be put to death, and baniſhed the other. This 
deliverance was ſo acceptable to the Babylonians, that the 

gave Demetrius the title of Soter or Saviour, which he bore 
ever afterwards f. After this Demetrius, at the inſtigation 
of Alcimus, who on the death of Menelaus had been by 
Eupator appointed high- prieſt of the Fews, renewed the war 
with that nation, which had been carried on for ſo many 
years by Epiphanes and Eupator his predeceſſors. In this 
war the famous Judas Maccabæus, after repeated victories 
over the numerous armies of the king of Syria, loſt his life, 
as we ſhall relate at length in the hiſtory of the Jews. Upon 
his death his brother Jonathan took upon him the command 
of the army, but the Syrians ſoon after withdrew their forces 
from Judæa, which, without all doubt, was owing to the 
letters ſent by the Roman ſenate to Demetrius in behalf of 
the Fews. For that prince was at this time very cautious 
not to give the Romans any offence, and therefore ready to 
grant any thing they deſired. His point in view was to get 
himſelf acknowledged king of Syria by the republic, know- 
ing that this was the moſt effectual method to ſtifle all re- 
maining factions at home, and keep up a good underſtand- 
ing with his neighbours abroad. Being therefore informed, 
that the Romans had three embaſſadors at the court of A 
riarathes king of Cappadocia, he ſent Menochares, one of the 
Chief lords of his court, thither to treat with them on this 
ſubject ; and finding on his return by the report he made, 
that the good offices of the embaſſadors were abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for the gaining of his point, he ſent again deputies to 
them, firſt into Pamphylia, and afterwards to the city of 
Rhodes, aſſuring them of his inviolable attachment to the in- 
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tereſt of Rome. At length by thus continually preſſing and Demetrius 

ſoliciting them, he obtained what he defired. Firſt the em- is acknow- 

baſſadors, and afterwards their republic, acknowledged the /edged king 

ſovereignty of Demetrius, and gave him the title of king. y the Ro- 

To cultivate the amity of that powerful republic, he ſent mans. 

the next year the ſame Menochares and others on an embaſſy 

to „with a crown of gold of great value, in acknow- 

1 of the kind entertainment he bad received while 

an hoſtage in that city. With the preſent he ſent the aſſaſ- 

ſin, who had murdered Odtavius, and [ſecrates, who in his 

public declamations had maintained the juſtice of that ac- 

tion, and exhorted the people to treat the other embaſſadors 

in like manner. The African was not under the leaſt con- 

cern, but appeared gay during the whole journey, and boaſt- 

ed that he would make even the Roman ſenate approve of 

what he had done. But the Rhetorician ſunk into a deep me- 

lancholy from the moment he was ſeized, in order to be 

delivered up to the republic, which he had offended. He 

let his beard and nails grow, and could not be prevailed 

upon without force to take any nouriſhment ; by which means 

he grew ſo thin before he reached Rome, that he looked like 

a ſkeleton. This was perhaps an artifice in the declaimer 

to raiſe compaſſion, But the ſenate would ſee neither of 

them, thinking that the puniſhment of theſe two men was 

too ſmall a ſatisfaction for the murder of their embaſſador. 

They therefore rejected the two unhappy victims that were 

offered them, and kept Syria in fear of a more ſevere ven- 

nce. As to the embaſſadors, the ſenate received them 

with all the uſual honours, accepted of the king's preſent, 

and gave him proofs of a perfect reconciliation 5. | 
Demetrius, after the orders he had received from Rome, Sets up 4 

had given Judæa ſome reſpite, as we have hinted above; pretender 

but as he was in the flower of his age, and had a martial 7e the 

genius, he could not live long in peace. He therefore 9%” e 

turned his arms againſt Cappadocia, where young Ariarathes Cappade- 

then reigned. He was a prince endowed with many excel- C4. 

lent qualities, of a ſweet diſpoſition, very gracious to his 

ſubjects, and highly eſteemed and bcloved by them. His 

kingdom under ſo mild a government would have ſoon be- 

come one of the moſt happy and flouriſhing ſtates of a, 

had not great diſturbances been raiſed by a pretender to his 

crown, ſupported in his unjuſt pretenſions by the whole 
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power of Syria. His rival's name was Holophernes, or, as 
others — 4 it, Orofernes, and his claim was this: Antio- 
chis, the daughter of Antiochus the Great, was married ve 
young to the king of Cappadocia named Ariarathes, as we 
as his fon. The queen having lived ſome time without 
children, and on that account 2 herſelf barren, to 
gain the affection of her huſband and ſubjects, feigned her- 
ſelf twice to be with child, and — to be gelieered 
firſt of one ſon, and after wards of another, impoſed two 
ſuppoſititious children on the king her huſband ; the firſt of 
whom was called Ariarathes, and the other Holophernes. 
They were both brought up at the court of their ſuppoſed 
father, as heirs to his crown. But afterwards the queen 


_ proving truly to be with child, and being delivered firſt of 


one daughter, and then of another, and at laſt of a ſon, of 
whom ſhe became paſſionately fond, declared to the king, 
that the two children, he had brought up as his eldeſt ſons, 
were neither his children nor hers, and gave him ſtrong 
. proofs of the cheat ſhe had put upon him. Herevpon the 
king immediately ſent the two ſuppoſititious children out of the 
ingdom, with a ſufficient ſum of money to ſupport them. 

The eldeſt, called Ariarathes, was ſent to Reme, where he was 
carefully kept, and as he was a young man of a weak mind 
and ſlender parts, he was very little affected with his loſs. 
But Holephernes, who was endowed with many great quali- 
ties, and had an enterprizing genius, was ſent into Jonia, 
and commanded never more to ſet foot in the kingdom of 
Cappadocia. . The true fon, at firſt called Mithridates, tak- 
ing thenceforth his father's name, was declared preſumptive 
heir to the crown. Nay, the loving father, out of an ex- 
ceſs of tenderneſs, as ſoon as the young prince was Capable 
of governing, offered to reſign the crown to him, and lead 
himſc1f a private life. But young Arierathes proteſted that 
he would rather die a thouſand times than rob his father of 
his dignity ; and by this generous behaviour he merited the 
name of Philopator, which the Greeks afterwards gave 
him 8. 

Nor long after Ariarathes, upon the death of his father, 
had aſcended the throne, Demetrius, who had juſt then taken 

poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Syria, offered him his ſiſter La- 
— in marriage. But ſhe being the widow of Perſes king 
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of Macedon, an avowed enemy to the Romans, and Demetrius 
himſelf not being yet acknowledged by them king of Syria, 
Ariarathes was afraid this match might give them offence, 
and therefore rejected the offer. This Demetrius reſented, 
and under pretence of ſettling Holophernes on the throne, as 
he ſaid, of his anceſtors, made war on the king of Cappado- 
cia. Beſides, Holophernes tempted the Syrian with great pro- 
miſes, engaging to pay him a thouſand talents, if he placed 
him on the throne. Demetrius therefore made great preparati- 
ons for the carrying back of Holophernes to his native country ; 
and on the ether Ariarathes, entering into an alliance 
with Eumenes king of Pergamus, raiſed a conſiderable army 
to maintain his right. But Demetrius carried all before him ; 
and driving Ariarathes out of Cappadocia, placed Holophernes 
on the throne, The dethroned prince fled to Rome, where, 
after long debates, the affair was determined, rather accord- 
ing to the inclinations of the judges, than the rules of equity, 
as we ſhall relate in the hiſtory of Cappadecia '. 


Demetrius, having now no wars to carry on, gave himſclf Demetrius 
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up intirely to pleaſures and eaſe, leading a ftrange, or rather gives him- 
fantaſtic, kind of life, For he cauſed a caſtle to be built /H up to 


near Antioch, flanked it with four ſtrong towers, and there 
ſhutting himſelf up caſt off all care of the public, being ſel- 
dom ſober the whole time he lived in that retirement. As no 
petitions were admitted, no grievances redreſſed, nor juſtice 
adminiſtred, the whole government was at a ftand; which 
giving juſt cauſe of offence to all his ſubjects, they formed 
a conſpiracy for the depoſing of him. Helophernes, who had 
been driven out of Cappadocia and at that time lived at Anti- 
ech, entered into this plot againſt his benefactor, flattering 
himſelf that, in caſe the conſpiracy took effect, the Syrians 
would place him on the throne in the room of the depoſed 
king. But the whole conſpiracy being ſoon diſcovered, Ho- 
lophernes was ſeized, and kept under cloſe confinement at Se- 
leucia, Demetrius not caring to put him to death, that he 
might again, when a proper occaſion ſhould offer, let him 
looſe upon Ariarathes k. Demetrius, on examining the con- 
ſpirators, found that Ariarathes king of Cappadocia, Attalus 
king of Pergamus, and Ptolemy Philometor king of Egypt were 
at the bottom of the plot; and concluding from thence, that 
if any misfortune ſhould befal him, his ſon, named alſo Deme- 
trius, might meet with oppoſition in his ſucceſſion to the 
throne, unleſs his title was approved by the Roman ſenate, 
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reſolved to deprive himſelf of his child, and ſend him to Rome 
to be brought up there. Accordingly the young prince ſet 
out foon after for that metropolis with a retinue ſuitable to his 
quality. But the Remans reviving their former reſentment 
againſt his father for making his efcape, and taking poſſeſſion 
of a ſceptre which they had not put into his hands, received 
the king's fon very coldly, and ſcarce treated him as a noble- 
man. Theſe proceedings greatly provoked the young prince's 
governors, who thereupon carried him back to Syria, when 
they had ſcarce ſhewn him at Rome. This ſudden eſcape of 
the fon was no I-fs reſented by the ſenate than that of the fa- 
ther had been fome years before. While the republic was 
thus full of reſentment both againſt the father and the ſon, 
Heraclides, who had been ſome time at Reme watching an 
opportunity to raiſe new diſturbances in Syria, thought this 
the moſt proper time to ſucceed in a plot againſt Demetrius, 
which had been contrived by the abovementioned kings, Pts- 
lemy, Attalus, and Ariarathes, and privately carried on by 
Alezan- FHeraclides. Theſe princes being highly incenſed againſt the 
der Balas king of Syria, the former for an attempt he had made upon 
dans, claim the iſland of Cyprus, and the two others for the war he had 
10 the waged with them in behalf of Holophernes, employed Hera- 
erewn. clides to find out ſome young man of parts and addreſs, and 
ſuborn him to perſonate the fon of Antiochus Epiphanes, and 
under that title to lay claim to the crown of Syria. This 
Heraclides, as we have related above, had been a great favou- 
rite of Antiochus Epiphanes, and his treafurer in the province 
of Babylon, while Timarchus his brother was governor of it. 
But on the coming of Demetrius to the crown, the two bro- 
thers being found guilty of malverſation and other crimes, Ti- 
marchus had been executed, and Heraclides baniſhed. The 
latter being obliged to quit the dominions of the king of Syria, 
took up his reſidence at Rhades, and there having found a 
young man named Balas, of mean extraction, but every 
way qualified for the abovementioned defign, he thoroughly 
inſtructed him to act the part that was given him !. 

HAaviNnG thus formed him for the impoſture, he cauſed him 
in the firſt place to be acknowledged by the three kings above- 
mentioned, who acted underhand in concert with him ; and 
then carrying him to Rome with Laodice, the real daughte: 
of Ant iochus Epiphanes, whom he had gained over, intro- 
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duced them both to the ſenate, a few days after the flight of 
young Demetrius. As Rome was at that time highly in- 
cenſed againſt Demetrius for the ſudden eſcape of his ſon, the 
ſenate received them very graciouſly. Heraclides, who preſent- 
ed them to the ſenate, made on that occafion a very artful 
ſpeech, which he concluded with the following words, after 
having expatiated on the inviolable attachment of Antiochus 
Epiphanes to the intereſt of Rome, and the cruelties ſuppoſed 
to have been practiſed by Demetrius, both over his ſubjects 
and the children ot Eprphanes : But you, conſcript fathers, 
are already too well acquainted with Demetrius, and my com- 
plaints will add nothing to the opinion you entertain of that 
ſubtle and crafty uſurper. You have already openly diſcover- 
ed your ſentiments by the reception you gave young Demetrius. 
You did not think the ſon of an uſurper worthy of your edu- 
cation; nor would you form for the throne a perſon deſigned 
to perpetuate injuſtice on it. Nevertheleſs you did not then 
know, that two children of Antiochus Epiphanes had ſurvived 
their father and their brother Eupator, who was cruelly aſſaſ- 
finated. Appear then, you illuſtrious offspring of one of the 
heroes of Alia, I have reſcued you from want and oppreſſion, 
only to preſent you before the powerful and equitable tribunal 
of Rome. Make your demands yourſelves ; and be aſſured 
that the protection you will meet with, will be as favourable 


as your cauſe is juſt. Accordingly Balas ſpoke for himſelf, The imb 
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and addreſſed the ſenate thus: 'I he only favour I aſk is, that 7er Balas 


you would remember king Antiochus my father. 


If his con- countenan- 


duct was agreeable to you, you may as much depend on the ced 6y the 


ſubmiſſion of his ſon. 


he will ſoon give you proots of his gratitude. If you defire 
to ſee Syria united in a cloſe confederacy with Kome, give 
me only leave to return home. Polybius, who was then at 
Rome, tells us, that the whole city was fully convinced of 
the impoſture, and therefore greatly ſurprized to hear that the 
ſenate had paſſed a decree in favour of the two pretenders. 
This famous decree was couched in the following terms : The 
ſenate and people of Rome having examined the petition of 
Alexander and Lacdice, the children of Antiachus Epiphanes 
king of Syria, the friend and ally of the Roman people, give 
the ſon leave to recover the rights of his father; and our will 
and pleaſure is, that our allies aſſiſt him therein s. Balas 
had changed his name, and taken that of Alexander, as Fuſ- 
tin informs us; whence he is commonly called by the antients 


w PoLYs.Liv. APPlav. Jusr ix. ubi ſupra. 


A exander 


Aſſiſt him with your protection, and Romans. 
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Alexander Balas ; the latter was, according to Appian, his 


mother's name. 
Alexander being thus countenanced by the Roman ſenate; 
met with no difficulty in raiſing troops as ſoon as he landed 
in Syria. Ariarathes, Ptolemy, and Attalus, ſent him imme- 
diately powerful ſuccours ; ſo that he was ſoon in a condition 
to appear before Ptolemais in Paleſtine, and even make him- 
ſelf maſter of that important place; the reduction of which 
was no ſooner heard of in Syria, but great numbers of Syri- 
ans, out of diſaffection to Demetrius, flocked to him from all 
This brought Demetrius out of his caſtle to provide 

for his own defence z he drew together all the forces he could, 
| took the held, and; at the head of a formidable army, marched 
out to meet the impoſtor. He was well appriſed that Rome had 
ſet up this rival to his crown ; and therefore to appeaſe the re- 


public, he ſent to Rome an impoſtor, named Andriſcus, who pre- 


tending to be the ſon of Perſes was come to the court of Syria 
to ſolicit his eſtabliſhment on the throne of his father in Ma- 
cedon. The ſenate was well pleaſed to have this mock-king 
in their hands, but did not on that account diſcountenance 
in the leaſt the pretender to the crown of Syria, nor ſhew a- 
ny inclination to aſſiſt Demetrius. This prince, finding the 
Romans bent on his ruin, had recourſe to Fonathan, who had 
ſucceeded the famous Judas Maccabæus in the command of 
the Jewiſb forces, made him moſt tempting offers. He 
wrote a very obliging letter to him, appointing him com- 
mander in chief of all his forces in Judæa,; and empowering 
him to raiſe what troops he thought fit. At the ſame time 
he commanded the governor of the fortreſs of Feruſalem to 
deliver up into his hands all the hoſtages of the Jewiſb nati- 
on, which were kept there as pledges of their fidelity to the 

Syrian intereſt; As the aſſiſtance of Jonathan was like to 
carry great weight with it, and turn the balance in favour of 
that ſide for which he ſhould declare; Alexander, hearing 
what Demetrius had done to gain fo powerful an ally, ſent al- 
ſo his propoſals to him, appointing him high-prieſt of the 
Fews, honouring him with the title of the king's friend (F), 
and preſenting him with a purple robe, and a crown of gold, 
as enſigns of the high dignity conferred upon him, none but 


(F) The title of the king's friend was highly eſteemed under the 
Syro- Macedonian kings, being beſtowed upon perſons only of the 
firſt quality ; and to wear a purple robe was a mark of great diſ- 
tinction, not only among the Macedonians, but other nations; 


whence the word Purpuratus, in the Latin tongue, fignifies a man f 


quality, or a prince. 


. princes 
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princes and nobles of the firſt rank being in thoſe days allow- 
ed to wear purple. Demetrius, being informed of the advan- 
tageous offers of Alexander, reſolved to out-bid him, hoping, 

by that means to ſecure to himſelf an ally of ſuch weight ; 
he therefore ſent a ſecond meſſage to Jonathan, offering 10 
confirm all the grants of his rival, and adding to them many 
extraordinary gifts and privileges to be enjoyed for ever 
him and the whole Jewiſb nation, provided he would eſpouſe 
the cauſe, and maintain the undoubted rights of his family; 
but as he had, on all occaſions, betrayed an irreconcileable 
hatred to the Jews, and endeavoured to extirpate the whole 
nation, Jonathan looked upon all theſe offers as extorted on- 

ly by the neceſſity of his affairs, and which he would cer- 
tainly revoke, as ſoon as he ſaw himſelf again in quiet poſſeſ- 
hon of the crown. He therefore rejected the propoſals of a jonathan 
prince, on whom he could not, by any means, depend, and 7:clares 
reſolved to enter into an aſliance with Alexander. Of him for Alex- 
he accepted the high-prieſthood, and, with the conſent of the ander Ba- 
people, on the feaſt of tabernacles, which happened ſoon af- las. 
ter, he put on the pontifical robes, and officiated as high- 
prieſt, after that office had been vacant ſeven years ". 

Tux two kings having taken the field at the head of their 
reſpective armies, Demetrius, who wanted neither courage 
nor conduct, when his reaſon was not impaired by immode- 
rate drinking, gained the victory in the firſt battle ; but it 
was of no advantage to him, for Alzxander being ſpeedily re- 
inforced by the three kings who firſt ſet him up, and vigo- 
rouſly ſupported both by Jonathan and the Romans, he ſtill 
maintained his ground. I he Syrians likewiſe, notwithſtand- 
ing the overthrow of Alexander, continued to deſert in troops 
from Demetrius, who,. by his ſurly temper, had rendered 
himſelf odious to all his ſubjects; wherefore Demetrius, be- 
ginning to apprehend the event of the war, ſent his two ſons, 
Demetrius and Antiochus, to Cnidus, a city of Caria, and 
there committed them, with a great treaſure, to the care of 
a friend of his in that place, that, in caſe any misfortune 
ſhould befal him in this war, his children might be out of the 
reach of his rival, and wait in a place of ſafety for ſome a- 
vourable turn of fortune ®. 
Demetrius, having thus ſecured his children, and recruited his 

army the beſt he could, took the field anew, and being reſolved 

to put the whole to the iſſue of a battle, engaged his rival at the 
head of an army far ſuperior in number to his own. Both parties 


4 = Mace. I. i. c. 19. ver. 21. & c. 7 ver. 14. los EH An- 
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fought with incredible bravery, being encouraged by the ex- 
ample of their leaders. At firſt Demetrius's left wing put the 
enemy's right to flight; but, purſuing them too far, a fault 
which has occaſioned the loſs of many victories, on their re- 
turn they found the right wing, in which Demetrius fought in 
perſon, quite routed, and the king himſelf killed in the 
flight. As long as he could prevail upon his men to keep 
their ground, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a very eminent 
manner ; and when they to give way, being bore 
down by the enemy's numbers, he diſplayed an extraordinary 
ſkill in military affairs, by retiring in good order, and keeping 
his men together, in hopes that his left wing might return in 
the mean time from the purſuit ; but in the retreat his horſe 
having unluckily plunged into a bog, he was abandoned by 


Demetrius his own men, and ſurrounded on all ſides by the enemy. In 


defeated 


this ſituation, quitting his horſe, he . fought a conſiderable 


and killed time on foot with incredible bravery, putting all thoſe to 
Year of death who dared to approach him; inſomuch that none ven- 
the Flood, turing to come within his reach, they kept at a diſtance, diſ- 


2846. 
Before 
Chrift, 
153. 


charging inceſſantly ſhowers of darts, arrows, and javelins a- 
gainſt him from all quarters. He fell at length, after having 
received a great many wounds, and for ſome time made head 
alone againſt the enemy*s whole army? (G). Polybius and 
Porphyrius, who were both intimately acquainted with this 
prince, give him a moſt extraordinary character, and tell us, 
that he was killed after he had reigned twelve years; but Jo- 
ſephus, upon what authority we know not, will have him to 
have reigned eleven years only. 

Alexander, by this victory, having made himſelf maſter of 
the whole Syrian empire, ſent a folemn embaſly into Egypt, 
to demand Cleopatra, the daughter of Ptolemy, in marriage. 
The king not only complied with his requeſt, but conducted 
her to him in perſon ; and the nuptials were celebrated at Pto- 
lemais with great pomp and rejoicings. Jonathan, the Fewiſh 


r Maccas.l. i. c. 10. ver. 48, 49, 50. Josr yn. Antiq. I. xiii. 


c. 5. JusTIN. I. XXV. c. 1. APP1Aan in Syriac. p. 131. Po- 
LYB. I. iii. p. 165. 


(G) Polybius, Jaſtin, and Joſepbus agree with the author of the 
firſt book of the Haccabees concerning the unfortunate death of De- 
metrius ; and Appian tells us in expreſs words, that Demetrius loſt at 
the ſame time his crown and his life, though the Latin tranſlator 
makes this author ſay, that the dethroned prince died in baniſh- 


_ a ſenſe which the Greet original will not by any means 


high- 
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high-prieſt, being invited by Alexander, to aſſiſt at the cere- 
mony, went thither, and was received by both kings with 
all poſſible marks of honour, eſpecially by Alexander, who 
cauſed him to be clad in purple, and inrolled among the firſt 
princes of his kingdom. He likewiſe honoured him with the 
chief command of all his forces in Judæa; and becauſe ma- 
ny, out of envy, preſented petitions againſt him, the king 
not only refuſed to. peruſe them, but iſſued a p:oclamation, 
forbidding any one to ſpeak ill of him, or offer any complaints 
againſt his conduct 1. 

Alexander Balas, ſeeing himſelf in the quiet poſſeſſion of the 
crown, thought that his only buſineſs now was, to glut himſclt 
with all the pleaſures which the plenty and power he had at- 
tained to could afford him; and therefore, abandoning himſclf 
to bis natural inclination for luxury, idlencſs, and debauchery, 
he ſhut himſelf up in the inner parts of his palace with lewd 
women, ſpending his whole time with them, and leaving 
the intire management of affairs to a favourite called Ammo- 
nius, who, to uſe the expreſſion of Juſtin, diſcharged the 
office of a ſovereign in his room. As this Ammonius was a 
man of a ſuſpicious, cruel, and ſavage diſpoſition, he behaved 
more like a deſpotic tyrant than a miniſter, putting all thoſe to 
death whom he imagined capable of diſturbing his maſter in 
the poſſeſſion of the crown which he had uſurped. All thoſe 
of the blood-royal, who fell into his hands, were moſt in- 
humanly maſſacred, and, among the reſt, Laadice, the ſiſ- 
ter of Demetrius, and Antigonus, one of his ſons, who had 
remained in Syria, when the other two were ſent to Cni- 
dus This conduct ſoon drew, both upon the king and his 
miniſter, the hatred of the whole nation; of which Deme- 
trius, the eldeſt of the deceaſed king's ſons, being informed, 
he thought this a favourable opportunity to recover his right; 
and therefore having, by means of La/thenes (H), _ 

ome 


4 Maccas. I. i. c. 10. ver. 5g9g—— 66. Jos: yn. Antiq l. xiii. 
c. 7. 


(H) The perſon with whom Demetrizs intruſted his children, is 
ſappoſed to be that Laſthenes, of whom mention is made in Joſe- 
bus, and the hiſtory of the Maccabees. He was a native of Cridzs, 
and zealouſly attached to the intereſt of Demetrius, whoſe children 
he brought up with great care. Hence Demetrius Nicator, the eld- 
eſt of the two, looked upon him, even after he came to the crown, 
as his father, and honoured him with this title in the letter which 
is ſtill extant in the hiſtory of the Maccabees. And indeed La/t5-- 
nes could not expect leſs gratitude from a pupil who owed his 
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| prieſt (84). He was alſo prime miniſter to the 
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ſome companies of Cretans, he left Cnidus, where he had 
been educated, and ſet fail for Cilicia, which he ſoon'made 
himſelf maſter of, the inhabitants flocking from all parts 
to join him. This rouſed Alexander from his lethargy; he 
quitted his ſeraglio, drew together what forces he could, 
and, having committed the government of Antioch to 
Hierax and Dicditus, who was afterwards called * 
he took the field; but, upon advice that Apollonius 


(I) governor of Cæle-Syria and Phænice, had declared for 
Demetrius, 


crown to him. This zealous tutor did not conceal from him any 
of thoſe large ſums, which Demetrius Soter, uncertain of the event, 
had depoſited in his hands, bat employed them all in making the 
neceffary preparations for a war with the uſurper of the crown of 
Syria. But, after all, Laſthenes no ſooner got the power into his 
hands, upon his pupil's acceſſion to the crown, but he proved a 
woſt cruel and oppreſſive tyrant, and, by his cruelties and 4 
ſions, eſtranged the minds of the Syrians from their lawful ſove- 
reign. | 3 RIO 
. 4) As the name of Apolloniur often occurs in the hiſtory of theſe 
times, it being very common among the Greeks and Syro- Maceds- 
niaxs ; to avoid confuſion, we ſhall give an account of the perſons 
who bore it, and are mentioned in the occurrences of the times 
which we are now writing of. The firſt we meet with of this 
name in the hiſtory of Maccabees, is Apollonizs the fon of 
Thraſeas, who was governor of Crie- ria and Phanice, under 
Seleucus Pbilipator, when Heliodorus was ſent to Feruſalem to plun- 
der the temple, and who ſupported Simon againſt Ouia: the high 
ing, but on 
the acceſſion to the crown of his brother - Antiochus Epiphanes, he 
left Syria, and retired to Milatu, finding himſelf in all likelihood 
excluded from the adminiſtration, and ſome way obnoxious to the 
new'king. While he reſided at Mz/etus, a ſon of his bearing the 
ſame name reſided at Rome with 23 the ſon of Seleucus Phi- 
lopator, then an hoſtage in that city, As this Apollonius was 2 
great favourite of Demetrius, as ſoon as that prince recovered the 
crown of his anceſtors, he beſtowed on the ſon the ſame govern- 
ment of Phanice and Cæle- Syria, which the father had enjoyed un- 
der Selencus Philopator (8 $)- And this we take to be the Apollanius, 
who, being continued in the ſame government by Alexander Balas, 
revolted from him, as we have related, to fide with Demetrius the 
ſon of his old maſter (86). Another Apollonius is mentioned in the 
ſecond book of the Maccabees (87), and ſaid to be chief miniſter 
to Antiochus Epiphanes ; but he ſeems to have been of another fa - 


(84) Maccab. J. ii. c. 3. ver. 5. Cc 4. ver. 4. (85) Po- 
Hb. legat. 114. p. 944» 945. 186) Maccab. l. i. c. 10. 
ver. 69. (87) Maccab. J. ii. c. 4. ver. 21. 


mily 
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Dimitrius, be began to ſuſpect the fidelity of the Syrians, 
atid thereupon called in King Prolemy, — ts 


Apollonius's firſt attempt, after he had declared for Deme- 
triat, was to reduce Jonathan, who, mindful of the ma- 
iy favours he had received at the hands of Alexander, perſiſt- 

Ain his attachment to that prince's intereſt. Apollonius ha- 
ving affembled all the troops that were diſperſed in Cæle- Syria, 
Phenite, and the neighbouring provinces, advanced to Fam- 
na, a maritime city between Azotus and Joppa. rom 
thence he ſent'a proud meſſage to Jonathan, challenging him 
to an engagement. Hereupon Vonatbhan, marching out of 


Feriſalim with ten thouſand men, advanced to Foppa, and 
being there joined by his brother Simon, who commanded a 


ſeperate body, beſieged and took the place in the fight of Apo!- 
lanius and his army. Being maſter ' of Foppa, he fell upon 
Apollonius, and routed him with great ſlaughter. The re- 
mains of the enemy's army fled to Axotut, and not thinking 
themſelves ſafe within the walls of the city, they took ſanc- 
tuary in the temple bf Dagon ; but Jonathan, not thinking 
himſelf obliged to pay any reſpe& to an idolatrous afylum, 
entered Azotus by force, and ſetting fire to the city, reduced 


r Mace. I. i. c. 10. ver. 67. Jos gr R. Antiq. I. xiii. c. 8. 
Josr in. 1. xxxv.c. 2. Dropor. Sicut. in excerpt. Valeſii. p. 
mily being called, in the above · mentioned | 


hiſtory, the ſon of Me- 
-neſtbens; He was ſent by Epiphanes, with the chatacter of embaſ- 
ſador, firſt to Rome (88), and afterwards to Ptolemy Philometor king 
of Egypt (89). This Apellonius is in all likelihood the ſame, who, 
in the hiſtory of the Maccabees, is ſaid to have been over the tri- 


bute, and who, on Anztiochu;'s return from his laſt dition 


into Egypt, was ſent with a detachment of twenty-two thouſand 

men to deſtroy Jeruſalem, and build the citadel on mount Acra, 

which kept the whole Few; nation in awe for many years. Be- 
fides theſe, there are two others bearing the ſame name in the 
hiſtory of the Maccabees, one of whom, being governor of Sama- 
ria under Autioc hus Epiphanes, was ſlain in battle by Judas Ma- 
cabenus (go), and the other called the fon of Gennæis, being like- 
wiſe governor of ſome ſeigniory in Paleſtine, diſtinguiſhed himſel! 
by his hatred to the Jeb nation (91). 


(88) Liv. I. xliii. . 6. (89) Maccab. J. ii c. 4. ver. 21. 


(90), Aaccab. J. i. c. 3. ver. 10. Joſepb. Artig. I. xii. c. 7. S 
10. (91) Maccab J. ii. c. 12. wer. 2, 
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it to aſhes, together with the temple ; all thoſe. who had fled 
thither for ſhelter, periſhing in the All the neigh- 
bouring places which "had declared for Demetrius underwent 
he a fate; ſo that Apollonius loſt on this occaſion above 
eight thouſand men. And now Jonathan, being maſter of 
the field, turned his arms againſt Aſcalon-; but the inhbabi- 
tants, being ſtruck with terror at his approach, opened their 
gates to him, and received him and his. army within their walls. 
And now, having no.more enemies to contend with in thoſe 
parts, he led back his army to Jeruſalem, loaded with the 


. ſpoils of the conquered enemy and the riches of the plundered 


cities. Alexander, when informed of theſe ſucceſſes, teſtified 
his gratitude with new marks of diſtinction, ſending him a 
claſp of gold, ſuch as the princes only, who were of the 
family, uſed to wear, and beſtowing upon him the ſovereignty 
of the city of Accaron and its territory t. 

In the mean time Ptolemy Philometor, to whom Alexander 
had applied for ſuccours, advanced to. his relief, at the head of 
a mighty army. The author of the ſecond book of the Mac- 
cabees emphatically compares hi# troops to the ſand of the ſea- 
ſhore. As he entered Paleſtine, all the cities, through which 
he paſſed, received him with loud acclamations. As he marched 
by the place on which Azotus formerly ſtood, ſome perſons 
of his retinue, diſaffected to the Fews, ſhewed him the ruins 
of that city, and of the once magnificent temple of Dagan, 
telling him, that theſe were the ſad effects of Jonathan's fury; 
but notwithſtanding theſe and the fight of many 
dead bodies, which mill lay unburied on the road and in the 
adjoining fields, —— when he came to 

ourable 


wait on him at as be could 
deſire. Both X + 1 ek the night in x that iy 8 leaving 
it the next day, Jonathan g as far as 
E leutherus a river of Phenice, and — —— 2 
lem. Ptolemy purſued his march, haſtening to the defence of 
his ſon-in-law and ally; but, upon ws arrival at Ptolemais, 
he was, to his great ſurprize, informed, that Alexander had 
a deſign upon his life, and that Ammonius, the king of Syria's 
great favourite, had taken upon him to execute this deteſtable 
piece of treachery ; Perhaps Alexander fearing that Ptolemy, 
coming with ſo powerful an army, might ſeize on Syria for 
himſelf, had refolved to prevent this danger, by cutting him 
off at Ptolemsis.; for in that city the conſpirators were all a(-_ 


ſembled. Ptolemy could not be perſuaded at firſt, that Alex - 


t Maccas.1. 1. c. 10. ver. 69—89 JozzPn. _ I. xiii. c. 
8. Diopor. in excerpt. Valeſi p. 346. =. 
ande. 
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ander had any hand in the plot, aſcribing the whole to the 


jealous temper of his imperious miniſter, who, without any 


orders from his maſter, nay, even without his privity, had 


put to death many Syrian lords of great diſtinction. He 
therefore wrote a letter to the king of Syria, complaining of 


the attempt, and demanding the criminal to be delivered up to 
him; but Alexander refuſing to comply with ſo juſt a de- 
mand, Ptolemy concluded from thence, that he was privy to 
the plot, and that Ammonius had only executed his maſter's 
orders. Hereupon, being highly exaſperated, he reſolved to 
turn his arms againſt the prince he was come to defend, and 
accordingly ſent embaſſadors to young Demetrius, offering 
bim his daughter Cleopatra, Alexander's wife, in marriage, 
and promiſing to ſettle him on the throne of his anceſtors. 
Demetrius willingly embraced this advantageous offer, went 
immediately to wait on Ptolemy, and received from him his 


daughter, who, too eaſily complying with her father's will, 


was not aſhamed to break through her former en 
and, abandoning her firſt, marry a ſecond huſband t. 
Wuuxx news of this was brought to Antioch, the inhabi- 
tants of that city, who had long groaned under the oppreſſi- 
ons of the favourite miniſter, thinking this a proper opportu- 
nity to revenge the many violences he had committed in their 
City, roſe up in arms in a tumultuous manner, ſurrounded his 
palace, and killed him, as he was attempting to make his eſ- 
cape from the rage of the incenſed multitude in the attire of a 
woman. Nor did the death of Ammonius put a ſtop to the 
ſedition ; the Antiochians were uneaſy to ſee a prince on the 
throne, whom his wicked miniſters and his own indolence had 


ments, 


rendered odious to the whole nation, and therefore thought 


of nothing but ſhaking off the yoke. Ptolemy, taking ad- 
vantage of the preſent diſpoſition of the Antiochians, did all 
that lay in his power to engage them in favour of Demetrius; 
but they, remembring the many evils they had ſuffered under 
Demetrius Soter his father, were afraid the fon might prove a 
no leſs cruel tyrant when once fixed on the throne, and 
therefore refuſed to declare in his favour. However, their 
hatred to Alexander ſo far got the better of their prejudices a- 
gainſt Demetrius, that they entered into a confederacy a- 
gainſt the former, and opened their gates to Ptolemy, offering 
to place the crown on his head; but that prince, who, as Joſe- 
phus tells us, knew how to ſet bounds to his ambition, whennot 
agreeable to the rules of the ſtricteſt equity, rejecting their of- 


t Jos EY. |. xiii. c. 8. LI v. Epit. lib. l. v JoSEPH. ibid. & 
Maccas.1.i.c. 11. ver. 13. 


fer, 
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fer, and aſſembling all the inhabitants, of that great metropo- 
lis, with a generoſity ſcarce to be paralleled, declared, that 
he could not, without the moſt flagrant. injuſtice, place him- 
ſelf on the throne of Syria, by excluding the lawful heir, He 
repreſented Demetrius to them as a young prince of ſuch amia- 
ble qualities as promiſed a mild and peaceable reign ; and, to 
calm their fears, he offered to be their gurantee for their new 
ſovereign's conduct, undertaking to aſſiſt him with his ad- 
vice, and teach him the art of governing. The diſigtereſt- 
ed repreſentations of Ptolemy had the deſired effect; Demetri- 
%s was proclaimed king of Syria, and placed on the throne of 
his anceſtors w. | 
In the mean time Alexander, who was. then in Cilicia, 
having aſſembled a numerous army, advanced to Antroch ; 
and being met inthe neighbourhood of that city by Ptolemy and 
his new ſon-in-law, a bloody ment enſued, in which 
Alexander being vanquiſhed, all thoſe, who had hitherto ſtood 
by him, abandoning his party, came over to Demetrius. 
The unhappy Alexander, inſtead. of gathering together the 
remains of his ſhattered forces, betook himſelf to a preci- 
pitous flight, and, being attended only by five hundred horſe, 
never halted till he got into Arabia. there thought him 
ſelf ſafe in the houſe of a chief lord of that country, whom 
the author of the- hiſtory of the Maccalves calls Zabdiel, Foſe- 
phus, Zabel, and Dioderus Siculus, Diocles ; but the pro- 
ved fatal to him, for the treacherous Zahdiel ſtabbed him with 


heat of the battle at the braying of 
threw him; and, while he was on the gr 
men having ſurrounded him, wounded him, mortally on the 
head, and would have killed bim on the ſpot, bad not his own 
guards reſcued him out of their hands. But this only pro- 
longed his liſe a ſhort time; he lay ſenſeleſs four days, 
the fiſth he ſeemed to recover, and in this interval the head 
of Alexander, which Zabdiel had cauſed to be ſtruck off, 
was brought to him as a preſent from the Arabian; but the 
joy he felt on this occaſion ſoon put aa end to his life *. As 
for Demetrius, he took, without any further oppoſition, 
poſſeſſion of his father's dominions, tiling himſelf from this 
victory Nicator, that is, the Conqueror. Alexander Balas 


wMaccas. I. i. c. 11. ver. 8—19. Jos n. ubi ſupra: 
Dropos. Sicut. in excerpt. Photii. cod. 244. Jos R. 1. 
xiii. c. 8. Liv. Epit. I. lii Diovor. Sicv v. ubi ſupra. 
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had reigned, atgotding to Foſepbur, five, according to the 
hiſtory of the Maceabees, fix ears, reckoning Front the one 


hundred and fixtieth year of kingdom of the Greeks, or 
the Era of the Sellucidæ, to the one hundred and ſixty-ſe- 


venth, which was the firſt of the reign of Demetrius Nica- 
tor (K). | 


* 


Tu 18 
X Alexander Dallas is called, in the firſt book of the Maccabees 


i. 


(92), the fon of Artiochis Epiphanes ; but as all the profane h 


torians are unanimous in this, wiz. that he was an impoſtor, and 
no ways related to the family of the Selexcide, we have; upon their 
— —_— the writer of that book. — who 


much for 
your of 


E. 
0 of the ſenate, ach 
Livy tells us, that he 


n 
1 a proton en 
their own principles ; for allowi 
of Epiphanes, yet, as he was the 
had himſelf 
the life time of Demetrius, who was the ſo 
Epiphanes himſelf knew, N 
ſacceed his father in the kingdom of 
ed at firſt to govern the empire | 
ince, who was then under age Regen, onathan, that virtuous 


prince 
high-prieft of the | 
againft the ſon of 'Ba/as, as we ſhall ſee 


with the fon of Demetrin: 
in the ſequel of this err. The conduct therefore of Jonathan 


(92) Maccab. J. i. c. 10. wer. 1. (93) Pehb. legat. 140. 
(94) Liv. in Epit. J. iii. (95) Athenaus | v. c. 10. (96) Ap- 
Pian. in Syriac. p. 31. (97) Sulp. Sever. Hi ft. a, 3 


(98) The authors of the Roman hiftory 8 at Tarit. I xlvii. 
Vor. VIII. 4 H is 
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Tunis is the account which Foſc Joſephus gives ws of the trou- 
bles of Syria, and the death of Alexander Nala. 522 
author of the hiſtory of the Maccabees varies 1 
him, in whit telua to 8 
Philametor Ring of Egypt, w bom Feſepans e 
as we have 2 b of the Mac. 
cabees repreſents as an ambitious and perfidious prince, 
trampling under foot the moſt ſacred haws ef tans nl fur. 
tice, to raiſe himſelf on the ruins of his own ſon-in-law. 
The account which the lattcr author gives us of this famous 


reyolution, which put. an end. both to the life and reign of 
Alezanger Balas, is as follows. 


Ptolemy Philometor, being a prince of an unbounded am- 


bition, had formed a deſign of uni in his the crowns 
As Alexander Balas had married Cleopa- 
tra the daughter of Ptolemy, and was in imminent danger of 
being driven from the throne by Demetrius Nicator the fon 
of Demetrius Soter, the king of Egypt laid hold of this op- 
portunity to put his deſign in execution. Accordingly, ha- 
ving raiſed a numerous arm 2 entered . Syria, under the 
of aſſi ſti 1 . F . . 
the attempts of his rival. 


; mon | 1 
Herai: the daughter of 's a Macedonian, 
woman, after ſhe Bk marri 
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as Seleucia, a maritime city on the mouth of the Orontes. 
And now it was in vain for him to diſſemble any longer, the 
leaft ng ly appriſed of his wicked defign ; he 
therefore pulled the maſk, and ſending deputies to De- 
metrius, inviting the young prince to join him againſt their 
common enemy, he offered him, in order to convince him 
of his ſincerity, his daughter Cleopatra, Alexander Balas's 
wife, in marriage; and, the better to palliate his injuſtice, 
he pretended, that Alexander and his prime miniſter had for- 
med a plot againſt him, and hired aſlaffins to take away his 
life, without any regard to their affinity and ancient friend- 
ſhip. Demetrius, not daring to withſtand the ſolicitations of 
the embaſſadors from ſo powerful a prince, went to wait on 
Ptolemy, who had nothing in view but his own intereſt in 
this alliance; for not caring to contend with two enemies 
at once, he made uſe of Demetrius to haſten the deſtruc- 
tion of Alexander, not doubting, but when he had once got 
rid of him, the other would fall an eaſy victim to his ambi- 
tion. After the ceremonies of the marriage were over, Pro- 
lemy ſet out for Antioch, and there treacherouſly cauſed him- 
ſelf to be crowned king of Syria, without any regard to the 
moſt ſacred rights, and the ſolemn promiſes given to the un- 
| Demetrius. 

Arx theſe things were tranſacted in the heart of the king- 
dom, while Alexander Balas, deceived by the falſe promiſes 
of his father-in-law, was reducing the cities of Cilicia but the 
news of the unfaithfulneſs of his wife, and the treachery of 
Ptolemy, made him drop that enterprize ; however, he did 
not fink under this ſhocking news, but aſſembling his troops 
without Joſs of time, he advanced, by great marches, to ſtop 
the progreſs of the uſurper. Ptolemy met him, and offered 
him battle, which Alexander accepted, having no other re- 
ſource but in his courage, which fortune did not proſper. 
His troops were entirely defeated, and himſelf forced to take 
refuge in Arabia, where he miſerably periſhed by the hands 
of Zabdiel, one of the lords of that country. The Barbarian 
cut off his head, and ſent it to Ptolemy, who did not 


long enjoy the fruit of his crimes, death three days after 


pu an end both to his ambitious projects and his 
life. Upon his death Demetrius took poſſeſſion of the 
throne, and was by all the Syrians acknowledged for their 
ſovereign. | 
THis is the account which the author of the firſt bock 
of the Maccabees gives us g# the troubles of Syria. Tlie 


! Maccasp. |. i. c. 11. ver. 1—20. 
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contradicling Jeſephus than reconcili 
W iter; for the former tells us in 
der had received no provocation 


of the Maccabees ; for Diederus Siculus tells 
der Bolas, having retired after the battle to_4ba a city of 
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that he married the daughter of Ptolemy Euergetes 
brother of Philometer ; and in this he not only contradicts 
book of the Maccabees and Foſephus, but all the pro- 
fanc hiſtorianswhoſe works have reached us. 


* Dropor. Sicyr, in excerpt. Valeſii. I. xxxii. p. 194. 
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EIGHTH VOLUME. 


The Numbers diref? to the Page, and the great Letters 
Badalominus made king of Sidon, by Alexander, x90. 
K. His anſwer to him, ibid. 


to the Notes, 
A Abiſſrres's ſubmiſſion to Alexander, 209. 


Abreas killed by the Malli, 220. 

Abulites put to death for oppreſſion, 234, 235. 

Abyges forſaken by Antiochus, 531. 

Accaron given to Jonathan, 606. 

Aceſines's river paſt by Alexander, 210. 

Achews regent of Syria's valour and fidelity, 473. Forced te 
take the goyernment, 483. Beſieged in Sardis, 492. 

| Betrayed to Antiochus, ib. Beheaded, 494. 

Ada, the Carian .queen's conduct towards Alexander, 85. 
Made by him governeſs general of all Caria, ib. 

Admetus general of Alexander, killed at the ſiege of Tyre, 
108. 

acides, king of Epirus, driven out, 337. Slain by the 
Macedonians, 340, 347 b | 

Agyptians, why diſaffected to the Perſians, 115, & ſeq. 

———aſronomers flattery to Alexander, 124. 

ZE milius ſent againſt Antiochus, 524. Defeats his fleet, 530. 


Z ſchines's character of king Philip, 16. Sent to the An- 
| Ppbyctions 


IN D E X. 


phyfions court, 36. Betrays the intereſts of Greece to 
_ Philip, LE 
Fitolians di by Antipater, 3- Make peace withhim, 
ib. Invade 7340, 324. ib. Treacherous 
to the Acarnanians, 339: Puniſhed by Philip, 340. 
Agathecles, the ſon of Lyſimachus, his ſucceſs againſt Deme- 


trius, 309. Rd by his father of a deſign to uſurp 
the crown, and poiſoned, 355. 


Agis defeated by Antipater, 132. 
Arien king of llyria, his ſhort ſuccefs againſt the Maceds- 


nians, 


Alcetas, "Brother of Perdiccas betrays Eumenes, Pro- 
ſcribed, * Joins himſelf to him, 271. Dekeaed by 


Anti 2 3. His death, #6. 
— Murdered, 341. 
Aicimalus ſent, by Alexander the Great, to ſettle democracy 


AN — by Pyrrbas, 36 
ius generouſly yrrbus, 362. 
＋ „8, & C. Made regent during 


Alexor der the Great 
. _— 255 & 1 C5 Saves his life, 36. Com- 
at Cheronea, 39. His rencounter 

3 . Recalled to court, 47. Whether pri- 
vy 1 father's murder murder, 54. P. — — charac- 
ter, 49, N. 59. Puniſhes "kis father's murderers, 61. De- 
clared of Greece, 62. Invades the Triballi and 7- 
Hrians, 63. Makes a general peace with the barbarous | 

65. His ſudden return into Greece, 66. Takes 
and ſacks Thebes, 67. . Spares the houſe of Pindar, id. 
Continued at Corinth, 70, 71. Viſits Die- 
genes, 71. Account of his troops, 72, His expedition 
into Aa, ibid. & ſeq. Spares acus, through the 
art of Anaximenes, 75. Victory at the Granicus, 76. Con- 
ſequences of it, 79. Comes to Epheſus, 80. Diſmiſſes 
his fleet, why, 81, & ſeq. Invades Caria, 85. Sends 
his married foldiers W 86. * A 
conſpiracy, 8 His paſlage thro” ladders, whether 
miraculous, 298, H. March thro' oP 90. Cuts 
the Gordian knot, 92. Enters 2g Cured by 
Philip, 94. F ights Dariu at 2 965 & His — 
ity to his family, 97, I. Invades Cœle- Aria, 1 

His letter to Darius, 102. Moderation towards = 
Greek embaſſadors, 103. Beſieges Tyre, 105. Cruelty 
to the Tyrians, 108. Anſwer to Darius, 111. Reſpect- 


_ ful behaviour to the Jeiſb high-prieſt, ib. & ſeq. Takes 
Gaza, 113, & ſeq. Cruelty to Betis, 114. Goes into 
Egypt, 115, & ſeq. Builds a new "ny there, 116. y 4 

uit's 


IN DE KX. 


_ Aults the Hammonic cle, 118, & leq, Settles the Egyp- 


tian government, 121. Puniſhes the Samaritans, 122. 


Paſſes the Euphrates and Tigris, 123. Defeats Darius at 
r . 


eſtroys Per ſepolis, 138. Marches into 
urſues Darius's traytors, 143+ Reduces 


Suſa, 133- 
» 139 


 Hyrcania- and the Mardi, 144, 145. His vain attempt 


| Seythians, 167, & ſeq. 


to the Indians, 200. Paſſes the 8 The H 


againſt luxury, 1 Conſpired againſt, 151. Puniſhes the 
conſpirators, 1 5 * & ſeq. Purſues his deſigns, 157. His 
cruelty to the Branchidæ, 160, 8. Ill ſucceſs againſt the 
Degenerates, and affects the Per- 
ſtan cuſtoms, 172, * Kills Clytus, 174, & ſeq. W. 
Challenges divine honours, 180, & ſeq, Conſpired againſt, 
185. Re-enters Sopdia, 188. In love with Roxana, 
193- Marches towards Indus, 195, & ſeq. His N 


pes, ib. & ſeq. His treatment of king Porus 209. Pene- 


trates further into India, 20, & ſeq. Stops at the river 


Hyphaſis, 213, & ſeq. ſtrange vanity, 214, E. Em- 
— army, J. In imminent danger from the 
Malli, 220- down the Indus into the ocean, 225. 


Goes by land to Babylon, 227, & ſeq. Takes two 


Wives, 235. Endeavours to unite the Macedonian and 


Perſians, tb. Generoſity to his army, ib. & ſeq. Quells a 
mutiny on the Tigris, 236, & ſeq. Goes into Media, 238. 


: Babylon 241. Threatened with ill omens, ib. & ſeq. and 


His death, 246, & ſeq. and O. Character, 248. His 
rat deſigns fe 261. Kr IN 


__ 250. + Impriſoned 
© by Caſſander, 286, Murdered by him, 293, 342. 
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2 of Polyſperchon, hi character, 327. Fa- 


voured by mw 338. Made general of Peloponneſus, 
ib. Murdered, 76. 


the ſon of Caſſander, drives his brother out of Ma- 
 ceden, 348. Put to death by Demetrius, 305, & ſeq. & 
349- 


the ſon of Pyrrhus invades Macedon, 363. 


the fon of Perſeus ſent priſoner to Kome, 413. 
| FParres to lead a private life, 415. 


—— 2 ſham ſon of Perſeus invades Macedon, 425. 


prince of Syria revolts againſt Anziochus, 474, & 
ſeq. His tragical end, 480. | 


G15 


* We 

Courts the — * 

kills R Gon n. 

Degenerates, 603. Abandoned by Ph:lometor, * 
feated and killed, 608. His character, 3 

n——— the Pherean murdered, by his and brethren, 
10. 


— the ſon of Anmpus conſpires againſt Alexander the 
Great, 87. 


Alexandria, when and by whom built, 160- Beſieged by 
Antiochus, $65. | 

Mixandrions, their fidelity to Philometor, *. 

Amaſirize married to Craterus, 235. 

Ammon, Jupiter, the temple and oracle of, 120. Conſulted 
by Alexander, ib. 

Ammonius's creelties, 603, Murdered by the Antiochians, 


8 's lot after Alexander's death, 270. 
Amphipolis taken by Philip, 6. 
ions condemn the Locrians, 37. Chuſe Philip ge- 
neral, ib. 
— ee 6. Mak 
515 en 
' kis defence and is dlevred, A 


3 the ade ae ſpeech to Alexander, 
T | 


e 5. | 

Anchor, why and how” born by the Selexcids, 433, & A. 

Andriſcus ſet up for Philip the lon of Eyes, 417- Sent 
to Rome, 418. Eſcapes into Thrace, th. Invades 


Macedon Defeats the prztor „ 423. Turns 
— — ewice by Metellur, 424 pri- 


ſoner to Rome, 425. 
Andrenicus forced to 2 * 8. 
Parſeus's aly put to death, 291. 
—— murders iat, 8 — 4 death for it, ib. 
a cruel governor of Samaria, 564. 


Anicius ſent to Ilhria, 396. His ſuccels there, 411, E. Car- 
ties Gentius to Rome and triumphs, ib. 
Annius s forged hiſtory, how diſcovered 458, M. 
Antigenes's lot after Alexander's death, 270. Treachery to 
Eumenes, 283. Cruel puniſhment, 284. 

Antigonia razed by Seleucus, 443. 


Antigonus, 


I'N DE x. 

Antigonts, his lot after Alexander's death, 258, 2y0. De- 
feats Alcetas, 272, & _— Outwitted by Eumenes, 273. 
Repulſed wü dale, 277. Defeated by Enmenes, 280. His 
treachery to him, 12 & ſeq. And to his own friends, 
284. Marches into Babylon, 285. Calls Slut to an 

account, ib. Seizes Syria and Phænice, 286. Repels Caſſan- 

der, 287. The provinces recovered from him by Ptolemy, 

287, 288. Makes a new partition with the conſederates, 

293. Invaded by them, ib. Takes the title of King, 296. 

is extraction and character, 297, & ſeq lll ſucceſs a- 

gainſt Egypt, 298, & ſeq. Invaded by the confederates, 
301. & eq. Slain at the battle of Ip/us, 302. 

Gonatus the ſon of Demetrius, his filial piety, 314. 

Gentleneſs, 351. Seizes the crowa of Macedon, 359- 

Defeats the Gaus, 360. Invaded by Pyrrhus, ib. Ex- 

pelled by him, 351. Defeats him at Argos, 352. Deſert- 

ed by his men, 363. Takes the citadel of Corinth, 364. 

His death, 365. 

— Doſon choſen regent of Macedon, 367. Afterwards 
- king; 16. His character, ib. Courted by the Achæans, 
368. Friendſhip to Aratus, 369. Succeſs againſt Cleo- 
menes, ib. & ſeq. Kindneſs to the Spartans, 370. De- 

feats the Illyrians, 371. Overſtrains his voice in the battle, 
and dies with a ſpitting of blood, ib. 

Hntioch, metropolis of Syria, 432. By whom built, 442 
Deſcribed, ib. & ſeq. & E. 

metropolis of Mygdonia, where ſituate, 479, R 

Antiochis, her ſpurious brood, 596. 

Antiochus Soter's pretenſions to Maceedon, 359. Succeeds 
his father Seleweus in Syria, 4 Yields Greece to Anti- 
gonus, 460. Why — Seter, i. Defeats the Gaus, 
715. His death, 461. 

Theos, why ſo called, 461. Wars with Egypt, 462. 
Loſes feveral provinces, 463, & ſeq. Makes peace with 
Ptolemy, 464. Poiſoned by his wife, 465. 

- — Hizrax, why fo called, 469. Wars againſt his 
brother, 470,. Expelled Syria, 472. His death, ib. 

Antiochus the Great invades Egypt, 476.Forced to retire, 477. 
Defeats his rebellious ſubjects, 480. Wars againſt Ptolemy 
484, & ſeq. Takes Ptolemars and Tyre, 485. Defeats 
the Egyptians, 488. Marches into Judæa, ib. Detcated 
by Ptolemy, 489, Makes peace with him, 490. Marches 
againſt Acheus, 491. Againſt Arſaces, 494» & ſeq. Puts 
3 to death, 494. Invades Badtria, 406. India, il. 
Joins Philip againſt £gypt, 497. Recovers Paleſtine, NC. 
VOI. VIII. 4 } 500. 
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5009. Allies with Ptolemy, 501. His conqueſts in Afia 

Minor, ib. & ſeq. In Cherſoneſus, 503. Anſwer to the 

Roman embaſſadors, 504. Sends em to Rome, 

508. Declares war againſt it, 510. Invades Pifidia, 513, 

& ſeq. His conference with the Roman deputies, 515. 

Marries a young wife, 520. Defeated at Thermopyle by 

the Romans, ib. At fea, 522. Invades Pergamus, 525, 

& ſeq. Defeated at fea, 527. His ill conduct, 530. 

Sues to the Romans, 532, &ſeq. His propoſals rejected, 533. 

His gallant ws 535. Defeated at Magneſia, To 

Makes peace with Rome, 541, & 543, Q. His death and 

character, 545, & ſeq. Reign foretold by Danzel, 546,. R. 

Epiphanes, the ſon of Antiochus the Great, ſent 

hoſtig e to Rome, 542. Exchanged for Demetrius, 552. 
Mounts the Syrian throne, 554. His character, ib. & 
ſeq. Sirnamed — 555. War with Egypt, 561. 
& ſeq. His e y to Rome, 560. Injuſtice to the Jets, 

61, & ſeq. Conquers Egypt, 562. Marches into 
udea, 563. . Profanes and plunders the temple, ib. & ſeq. 
turns into Egypt, 565. His career ſtopt by the Romans, 
70. Wreaks his revenge on the Jews, 572. His gam- 
Lle ae the amen of Daphne, 573, & ſeq. Repulſed at 
Elymais, 576. His miſerable end, 577. 

m—— Eu pator ſucceeds his father in Syria, 580. The 
Romans uſurp the guardianſhip of him, 584. His ill ſuc- 
ceſs againſt the Fews, ib. & ſeq. Treachery to them, 
587. Put to death, 593. 8 

Antipater's character, 43. Conduct in Greece, 132. Vic- 
tory over Agis, ib. r guilty of Alexander's death, 

246, O, & 247. His poſt after that prines's death, 258. 

Choſen protector to his ſon, 270. Divides the provinces 

a- new ibid. His deſcent and character, 316, & ſeq. 

Marches againſt the revolted Greets, 318. feated by 

Leoſthenes, 319. By Antiphilus, ib. Makes peace with 

them, 320. Wars with the Stoliant, 323. Marches 

againſt Perdiccas ib. & ſeq. Choſen wr 324. His 
death and ſucceſſor, „326, & B. RE 

the ſon of ander, his bloody parricide, 348. 

Expelled by his brother, ib. Flies to Lyſimachus, 349. 
Put to death by him, 350. 

— the ſon of dew y choſen king of Macedon, 358. 

Antiphilus's ſucceſs againſt Antipater, 3 


19. 
Aornus, a city in India, deſcribed, 201. The rock of, taken 
by Alexander, 203. | 


8 


— — 
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Apamea, by whom built, 445. 

lonia, the country ſubmits to Glaucias, 341. 

[pollonius”s bloody expedition againſt the Fews, 572, & ſeq. 
Defeated onathan, 605. Several generals of that 
name, 604, I. : | 

Apollophanes's advice to Antiochus, 48 2. 

Appine Claud. fent againſt Perſeus, 390. Sadly diſtreſſed, 393. 
rabs invaded by Antigonus, 289, & ſeq. 

Aracheſia, ſurrendered to Alexander, 158. 

Aratus, his policy againſt the Macedonians, 365, & ſeq. Re- 
venge on the treacherous Athenians, 366. Surprizes Co- 
rinth, 365. Joins with Antiganus, Doſon, 369. Confe- 
rence with him, ib. Poiſoned by Philip, 372. 

Arbela, the battle of, 126, & ſeq. 

Archidamus, defeated by Demetrius, 305. 

Argos, treacherouſly entered by Pyrrhus, 362. Relieved by 
Relieved by Antigonas, ibid. 
rians defeated by Alexander, 147. By Erigynus, 158. 

Ariarathes II. crucified by Perdiccas, 263, 264. | 
—— VE his character, 595, & ſeq. Dethroned by  Deme- 

trius, 597. ; 

Arideus, Alexander's brother, inted to ſucceed him, 254. 
Called Philip by the army, ib. Put to death by Oumpias, 


34. 
1 ſent guardian of Egypt, 498. 


Ariſtotle, whether converſant with Moſes's writings, 86, & F. 


Arſaces revolts from Antiochus, 463. Founds the kingdom 
of Parthia, 464. Invades Syria, 471. ; 

II. Invades Media, 494. Makes peace with Antiochus, 
495» & ſeq. * 

Arſanes, brought bound to Alexander, 170. 

Ar tabazanes, invaded by Antiochus, 481. 

Artabazus's fidelity to Darius, 142. Rewarded by Alexan- 
5 | 

Artaxias e king of Armenia, revolts againſt Autiochus, 575, 

76, & Y. Defeated by him, 576. | 

ee. taken by the Fews, bob. 
ſſpendus, its ſtrong ſituation, 8g. Surrenders to Alexander, 

ibid. 

Aſphaltes, the lake of, meaſured by Demetrius, 290. Com- 
putes the profit of its bitumen, 291. 

Aſpii, invaded by Alexander, 197. 

Aſſaceni, invaded by Alexander, 198. 

Aſter, a famed archer, the ſtory ot, q, note, D. 
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Atalanta, fiſter of Perdiccas, put to death, 269. 

Atargatis, the temple of, burnt, 585. 

Atheneus ſent againſt the Arabs, 289. Slain by them, 290 

Athenians outwitted by Philip, 7: , Aſſt the Ohynthians, 13. 
13. Send Phocion againſt Philip, 34. Beaten at Cherenæa, 
39, 40. Their rank flattery to Philip, 50. To Alexan- 

der, 68. Treachery to Demetrius, 303. Puniſhed, 305. 
Forced to ſubmit to Antipater, | wy 1 

Athens taken by Demetrius, 3056. Its government altered by 
Antipater, 322. Gariſoned by Antigonus Gonatus, 363. 

Atropatia, where ſituate, 481, X. 

Attalus's ſpeech to Philip, 46. Abuſe of Pauſanias, 52. 
Treaſonable views, 62. But to death, 63. 

— Alexander's admiral, 269. Joins with Eumenes, 
271. Defeated and taken by Antigonns, 273. 


IS 


By", the ruins of, deſcribed, 447, & 443, H. | 
Babylonians ſubmit to Alexander, 131. Forced to aban- 

don their city, 291. Freed by Demetrius, 594. Submit 
to Seleucus, 440. 

Battra, metropolis of Bactria, taken by Alexander, 162. 

Bactria, the kingdom of, when and by whom founded, 464. 
Invaded by Alexander, 162. 

Bagdad, where fituate, 450, ſub fin. note. 

Bagoas's revenge on Orſines, 233, note. 

Balas, vid. Alexander Balas, 598. 

Balm of Gilead, a plantation of, near Aſphaltes, 291. 

Bar ſina married to Alexander, 235. Her iflue by him, 250. 

Murdered by Polyſperchon, 343. 

Baryaxes put to death by Alexander, 234. 

Barzaentes murders Darius, 143. Put to death by Alexan- 
der, 148. 

Baſtarne invited into Maceden by Philip, 376. Fall out 


with the Thracians, 382. Ill treated by Perſeus 395- 
Bazira taken by Alexander, 201. | : 


Belus, the temple of, at Elymais, 546. 
Berentce's intrigues at the Egyptian court, 355. 
princeſs of Lydia, aſſaſſinates Demetrius, 463: 


daughter of Ptolemy married to Antiochus, 464. 
Murdered by Laodice, 466. 


Beroſus, his character, writings, &c. 461, & note. 
Beſſus's treaſon to Darius, 142. Proclaims himſelf king, 
146. 


L:N-DE YE 
146. His cowardly conduct, 162. Delivered up to A. 
lexander, 164. His puniſhment and death, 171, & T. 
Bethfura beſie ed by Lyſias, 584. 
Betis defends Gaza, 113. Alexander's cruelty to him, 
114. | 
* put to death by Alexander, 224, & H. 
Branchide maſſacred by the ſame, 160, 8. 
Bucephalus taken and reſtored by the Mardi, 145. 
a city built by Alexander, 209. 
Bythis defeats the Achæans, 366. 


C. 


C AL ANUS burns himſelf alive, 234. 
Coliſibenes's free ſpeech againſt adoring Alexander, 180, 

& ſeq. His character, 184, Y. Death, 187. 

Callas's ſucceſs againit Polyſperchon, 334, & ſeq. 

Callicrates prevents the Acheans ſuccouring Egypt, 568, W. 

Callines's ſpeech to Alexander, 2 37. 

Capros, a river in ¶Mria, 479, 1. 

Caramanians @omplain to Alexander, 231. 

Carnion taken and burnt by the Maccabees, 585. 

Cafſander, whether he poiſoned Alexander, 246, & ſeq. & O. 
His poſt after that princc's death, 270. Leagues againſt 
Antigonus, 286. Repelled by him, 287. Murders Rox- 


Corrupts Polyſperchon, 343. Raiſes a PE IG e 


Antigonus, 345. Hatred to Alexander, 347, C. Defeated 
by Demetrius, Makes a new alliance againſt An- 
tigenus, 301. hy he did not ſucceed his father, as go- 


vernor of Macedon, 326, B. His ſeverity to Demades, 327- 
Attempt againſt Polyſperchon, 328, & ſeq. Goes to Ni- 
canor, 331. Marches againſt Olympias, 334, & eq. 
Againſt Polyſperchon, 337. Outwits Antigonus, 338. 


Wars with the Ztolians, 339. Ill ſucceſs in Aſia, 341- 


His death, 346. 
Caſſandria, by whom built, 336. 
Cathei confederate with the Oxydrace and Mall: againſt A- 

lexander, 210. Defeated, ib. & ſeq. 

Cebalinus diſcovers a conſpiracy againſt Alexander, 152. 


Celtes ſue to Alexander, 65. Their anſwer to him, ib. 


Ranked in the number of his allies, ib. 
Ceſtrius, river, deſcribed, 543, P. 
Chalonitis, where ſituate, 481, W. Whence ſo called, 15. 
Cbares the Athenian, ſent to relieve Perynthus, 26. The 
promiſe of Chares becomes proverbial, ib. 


Char:;demus 


ana and her fon, 293, 342. Invades Peloponneſus, 342. 
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Charidemus put to death, gr. 

Cheronea, the battle of, 39. 

Cher ſobleptes invaded by Philip, 21, & 22, note. Gives 
up the Cherſoneſe to the Athenians, 21. 


 Cherſoneſus invaded by Demetrius, 303. 


Choaſpians ſubdued by Alexander, 196. 

Chorienes beſieged in his fortreſs, in the Paratacæ, 193. 
Surrenders himſelf, 194. 

Cilicia invaded by Demetrius, 304. 

Cilles defeated by Demetrius, 28 

Cleomenes's fuccefs againſt the Achæant, 368, & ſeq. Defeat- 
ed by Antigonus Doſon, 370. 

Cleopatra put to death by Antigonus, 294. Daughter of Au- 
tiachus, married to Ptolemy, 512. 

Cleophes, queen of India, ſubdued by Alexander, 198, & ſeq. 
His treatment of her, 200. . | 

Clitander put to death for oppreſſion, 23. 

Clondicus, who, 394. Outwitted by Perſeus, ib. & ſeq. 
Spoils Thrace and raiſes enemies to Perſeus, 395. 

Clytus, king of [ihris, revolts from —, 65. Defeat- 


„ih. | 
general of Alexander joined in command with He- 
pheſtion, 157. Reproves Alexander, 175, & ſeq. Killed 
him, 176, & W. ” 

Cele-Syria reduced by Alexander, qq, & ſeq. 

Canas, general of Alexander, wounded at Gangamela, 128. 
Made commander of Bactria, 189. Defeats the rebels, 
190. His ſpeech in behalf of the ſoldiers, 21 3. His death, 
+ Leg" F. Lamented by the ſoldiers, ib. 

Colophon, the city of, deſcribed, 529. 

Coraceſium beſieged by Antiochus, 502. 

Cormth, the citadel of, taken by Gonatas, 364. By Aratus, 
365. 


| Coryeus, the naval fight of, 521, 522. 


Coffeans, why fubdued by Alexander, 239. 
Catys II. joins the Macedonians againſt the Perfians, 387. 
Craterus appointed protector after Alexander's death, 258. 
Sent againſt Eumenes, 266. Defeated and killed, 268. 
——— aſſiſts Antipater, 320. His death, 323. Defeats 
the Maſſagetes, 189. And other rebels, 195. Made go- 
vernor of Andaca, 196. 

Cratefepolis, her conduct and bravery, 338. 

Crenides taken by Philip, 8, Rebuilt by him and called 
Philippi, ib. | 

Cricodrles in the river Indus lead Alexander into a ſtrange no- 
tion about the Nile 216, F. Changes his opinion, 2 | 

ynans 
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Cyprus iſland taken Rae, 293. By Antiochus, 568. 1 
Cyropolis taken by Alexander, 165, & ſeq. 
Cyrus's camp abandoned to Alexander, 93. 

— tamb deſcribed, 232. 


D. ; 
Dees temple burnt by Jonathan, 605. | 
Damides's ſtr againſt Polyſderchon, 332. | 


Daniel, ſeveral of his prophecies tulfilled, 466, O. 468, P. 


46, R. 552, 554, 575» & 579, B. 
3 the * grove of, 7 deſcribed, 444, E. ---- the 


ſanctuary of, forced by Laodice, 466. --- the games of, de- 
ſcribed, 573, X. 
Dardanians expelled by the Baflarne, 382. 


Darius marches againſt Alexander, ga, & ſeq. Defeated at 
us, 96. His firſt meſſage to Alexander, 102. Second 
meſſage rejected, 111. Defeated near Guagamela, 126, 
& ſeq. A great inſtance of his goodneſs, 131, ſub fin. 
note. His treaſure at Suſa, 133 & P. Flies to Echatane, 
139 · Betrayed by Beſſus, 142. Murdered, 143. 

Delphic oracle corrupted by Philip, 39. 

Demades's ſpeech to Philip, 68, & ſeq. Succeſsleſs embaſſy 
to Antipater, 321. His character, 325. Severe puniſh- 
ment, 327. 

Demetrius ſon of Antigonus, left with the government of Syria, 
287. His character, ib. Defeated by Ptolemy, 288. Defeats 
Cilles, 289. His gallantry to Ptolemy, ib. Sent againſt 
Petra, 290. Meaſures the lake Aſpbaltes, ib. Marches 
into Babylon, 291. Recovers Cilicia, 293. His conqueſts 
in Cyprus, 294, & ſeq. Saluted king by his father, 296. 
His ill ſucceſs inſt Rhodes, 300. His behaviour to 
Protagenes, ib. eneracy, ib. & 352. Defeated at 

Ipſus, 302, 303. Gives his daughter to Seleucus, 304. 

mes king of Macedon, 305, & 350. Prepares for 
the conqueſt of Aa, 307. Driven our of Macedonia, 

o8. IIl ſucceſs againſt Lyimachus, &c. 309. Againſt 
yrrbus, ib. 352, & ſeq. Retires to Caſſundria, 353- 
Surrenders himſelf to Seleucus, 312, & ſeq. His aſt let- 
ter to his fon Antigonus, 313. th, 314. Funeral ho- 4 

nours, ib. Wives and offspring, 315, & ſeq. L 

— — the ſon of Demetrius, king of Cyrene, 315. 

—— thc ſon of Gonatus, his early valour, 363. Mar- 

ries 


* ” 
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Nicea, 264. His ' troubleſome reign, 366, & 
4 _ — "— of Philip, his character, 373 . 
* father before the Roman ſenate, 375. Envied by his 


natural brother, 373 & ſeq. Suſpected by his father, 
378. Put to death, 


— prince of Macedon, marries Apame, 462. Mur- 
dered 2 her daughter, 463. 
———— the ſon of Seleucus ſent to Rome, 552. 
the ſon of Seleucus, his ſuit to the Roman ſenate, 
582, & ſeq. Rejected, 584. Preſents a ſecond, 589. 
Efcapes into Syria, 2 His letter to the ſenate, 592. 
Wars againſt Ariarathes, 595. Degenerates, 597. 
Courts the friendſhip of the cus, 600. Defeated, 602. 
His extraordinary valour, ib. Killed, ib. 
— Nicater repulſed by the ſenate, 
- Mlexander Balas, 608. Allies with 2 607. 
* 


Reſtored to his kingdom, 608. . 
Demoſthenes the orator, his character of king Philip, 10, note. 
Whether the pacific oration be really his, 18, E. His ſpeech 


in favour of  Diopethes, 20. Outwreſtles Philip, 23. 
Withdraws the T hebans from him, 38, & ſeq. His cow- 


ardiſe at Cheronea, 40. Philip's 2 of him, 41, 
note. His exceflive joy at the death of Philip, 62. Raiſes 
the Greeks againſt Alexander, ib. 


Dicearchus's impiety puniſhed, 506. : 2 

Dinarchus put to death, 330. 

Dioderus gane, how far preferable to Plutarch,” 292, D. 
| — Syrian facilitates Demetr1us's eſcape, 590. 

Diogenes's — to the Macedonians, 368. 

——— the philoſopher's ſurlineſs to Alexander, 71. 
iopit hes | Hilip's territories, x 

againſt Selencus, 526, L. 

Dioſcurti ſubſtituted to Bacchus, 174, 179. 

Dolcaſpis made preſident of Egypt, 121. 

Dolapians reduced by Perſeus, 383. 

Doxareas's ſubmiſſion and preſents to Alexander, 204. 


Drypetis, daughter of Darius, married to Hepheſtion, 235. 
Murdered by Roxana, 261. 
Dura, where ſituate, 480, U. 


Dymnus conſpires againſt Alexander, 151. Dies, 152. 
* 


CLYPSE of the moon, foretold by Sulpitius Gallus, 
399+. Throws the Macedonians into à pannic, ib. 


E latez 
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Elatea taken by Philip, 37. Great advantages of ſeizing 
the place, 38, not. H. 

Elea, where ſituate, 514. 

Emilianus "_ paſſes mount Olympus, 397. | 

Emilius Paulus, Roman conſul, ſent againſt Perſeus, 396, 
& ſeq. Defeats him, 400, & ſeq. His ſpeech to him, 
405- Treatment of him, jb. & ſeq. New models the 
Macedonian government, ib. & ſeq. His triumph at Rome, 
412, & ſeq. Behaviour to Perſeus, 413. 

YR his character, 2, A. Parallel with Phi- 
lip, ib. * 

Epbeſiant, their pride, g. 

Epheſus viſited by Alexander, 80. Taken by Antiochus, 
502. 


the temple of, ſpared by Demetrius, 303. 
Epigenes envied by Hermjas, 475, & ſeq. Good advice to 
Antiochus, ib. Treacherouſly murdered by him, 478. 

Epigoni, whence fo called, 235. 
Erefiftratus's ſtratagem in favour of Antiochus, 453, & 


eq. 

Erigyus defeats the Arians, 158. 

Evander, a_ cowardly Cretan, 389. His unlucky advice to 
Perſeus, ib. —— hated by the Macedonians, 401. Takes 
refuge in Samathrace, 403. Put to death by Perſcus, 


Bika iſland invaded by Philip, 23, & ſeq. 
1 whence ſo called, 157. Favoured by Alexander, 
Eulæus, 
563. 
Eumenes II. wars with Antiochus, 513, & ſeq. His bravery 
at the battle of Magneſia, 539. Aſſiſts Antiochus, 854 
Wounded by Perſeus's aſſaſſins, 385. Allies with Rome 
againit him, 289: Repulſed from E ſandria, 392. 
— — Alexander's ſecretary, his moderation towards He- 
Pheftion, 238, 239- Declares for Aridæus, 25 5. His 
character, ib. vid. 262, & ſeq. His fidelity, 263. Sent 
againſt Ptolemy, 266. Defeats Neoptolemus, 267. Is pro- 
ſcribed, 269. His defeat, and ſingular valour, 271, & ſeg. 
Loyalty, 294, & ſeq. Repulſes Autigonus, 277. Marches 
to Perſepolis, 278. His ſpeech to his officers, 279, C. 
Defeats Autigonus, 280. Betrayed to him, 283. Put to 
Eupalemus defeated by Ptolemy, 240. 


Euthycrates betrays Olynthus to Philip, 14. 
Vor, VIII. 4 K 


regent of Egypt, 557. Corrupts the young king, 


Euthydemut, 
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Euthydemus, king of Bactria, invaded by Antiochns, 496. 
Makes peace with him, ib. | 


F. 


FEN. invented by the Rhodians, 5 30. 
Flamiuius's anſwer to Autiochus's embaſſadors, 509. 


G. 


Gene ſeized by Eumenes, 280. By Antiochus, 281, & ſeq. 
Gadroſi ſubdued by Alexander, 228, & ſeq. 

Ga'/atia, whence ſo called, 459. | 

Galilee invaded by Autiochus, 488. 

Gallogrecia, whence ſo called, 459. 

Gangaride, where ſituate, 215, in fin. E. 

Gault firſt invaſion of Macedon, 357. Second, 359. Third, 
ib. Rifle the Royal tombs, 301. Defeated by Gonatus, 
363. Settled in Afra Minor by Nicomedes, 459. Their 
treachery to Hieraæx, 470. 

Gaza taken by Alexander, 113, & ſeq. Its governor cruelly 
treated, 114. By Ptolemy, 288. Antrochus, 500. 

— in Bactria, taken by Alexander, 166. 

Gentius, king of Iliyria, ill treated by the Romans, 386. 
—— by Perſeus, 394. Sent priſoner to Rome, 411, 
& | 


Getæ defeated by Alexander, 64. 

Glaucias, king of 1llyrium, invaded by Caſſander, 339. Makes 
peace with him, 15. ' 

officer of Caſſunder, murders Roxana, and her ſon, 


2. | | 
G invaded by Alexander, 209. 
Gold mines ſeized by Philip, 8. 
Gordian knot, the origin of, 91. Cut by Alexander, 92. 
Gracchus ſent to watch over Antiochus, 573. Behaviour of 
Antiochus to him, 574. His report to the ſenate, 575, 
Granicus, battle of, 76, & ſeq. 
Greece invaded by Philip, 37, & ſeq. 
3! reſtored, 48. | 
- alarmed at Alexander's ſucceſs, 132. Forced to 
ſubmit to Antipater, 141, & 320. 
Greek mercenaries, how uſed by Alexander, 145, 146. Re- 
volt after his death, 261. Maſſacred, 262, & 320. 
Greeks arm againſt Philip, 39. Defeated at Cheronea, ib. & 


ſeq. Chuſe Alexander their general, 62. Revolt from him, 
66. | | 


Guagamela, 
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Guagamela, the battle of, 126, & ſeq. 
. Gymaic games inſtituted by Alexander, 108. 


H. 


Hema beſieged by Alexander, 83, & ſeq. Brave!y 
defended by Memnon, 8 3. Demoliſhed, 85. 

Haleneſus taken from the pirates by Philip, 30. By the Pe- 
parethians, ib. | | 

Halys river deſcribed, 545, in fin. Q. 

Hammon, Jupiter, the temple of, 118. 

Hannibal ſhelters himſelf with Autiochus, 506. Sends Ari 
to Carthage, 510, & ſeq. Outwitted by the Romans, 51 . 
His advice to Antiochus, 518. Untimely rejected, 76. 

Harpalus, Alexander's treaſurer, why favoured, 140. His 
treachery, 238. Puniſhed, ib. 

Heliodorus's attempt on the temple at Feruſalem puniſhed, 
550, & ſeq. Poiſons the king, 552. 

Hepheſtion wounded at Guagamela, 128. Made general of 
the horſe with Clytus, 157. Sent towards Indus, 196. 
Rewarded by Alexander, 785 Reproved for his treat- 
ment of Eumenes, 238. His death and obſequies 239. 

Heraclides baniſhed for oppreffion, 594. Plots againſt the 
king of Syria, 598, & ſeq. His ſpeech to the Roman ſe- 
nate, 509. 8 

Heracon accuſed by the Medes, is acquitted, 231. Charged 
by the Suſans, is put to death for oppreſſion, 10. 

Hercules the ſon of Alexander murdered by Polyſpercon, 2 50, 
& 343. | 

Hon firſt miniſter of Syria, his brutiſh character, 475. 
Treacherous advice to Antiochus, ib. Treachery to 
Epigenes, 478. T ragical end, 482. 

Hermocrates the ſophiſt, his advice to Paufanias, 53, 54. 
note. 

Hermolaus, why he conſpired againſt Alexander, 185. His 
ſpeech to the army, 186. Death, 187. 

Hippias, Perſeus's general oppoſes the Romans, 391. Sur- 
renders to them, 402. | 

Hippoſtratus made general of Media, 284. 

Holaphernes's pretenſions to the Cappadacian crown, 596. 


Supported by Demetrius, 597. 
Homer, his „ why ſo 2 eſteemed by Alexander, 5c. 


| poems | 
Hydaſper paſſed by Alexander, 203, & (eq. Repaſſed, 211, 
1. 4K 2 | Hydrastes, 
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I N BE L. 
Hydraotes, river, paſſed by the fame, 210. Repaſſed; 216. 
4 river, "the boundary of Alexander" conqueſts, 214, 
& 215 
Hyrcania — by Alexander, 144 


Hyrcanus made governor of Juaæa by Seleucus, 553. 
I. 


ASON al. Feſus, buys the Jewiſh high-prieſthood, 556 
Supplanted by his reg 558 & ſeq. Drives him out, 


56 
eruſalem gariſoned » 4 Taken by Antiochas, 
7 92 N A Teked b * 
Jews planted in Syria by Seleucus, 450: In hig » favour with 
Antiochus 1. Perſecuted by his ſon, 5725 & feq. 
Illyria inv he Romans, 390, 393- 
Ulyrians ſubdued by Philip, 6, 8 
Indians, defeated by Alexander, 199. Treacherouſly treated 
by him, 200. 
Indus paſſed by Alexander, 203. 
John yrcan, vid. Hyrcanus, 552. 
lon's treachery to Perſeus, 495 
Jonathan ſucceeds Fudas Maccabæ ut, my Courted by the 
kings of Syria, boo. His victories 60 5. & eg. Honours, 
606. 


Joppa taken by Antigonus, 286. Reuben by eee, 


rg the battle of, 302. 

Tjaurians, their deſperate end, 264. 

Ius, the battle of, 96, & ſeq 

„Syria, &c. ſeized on by Antigbnut, 286. By Ptolemy, 
287, & ſeq. Recovered by the former, 289. By the lat- 
ter, 302. By Antiochus, 488. By Philepator, 490. By 
Antrochus, 499. How it continued in the poſleffion of 
Seleucus, 553, Waſted by Antiochus, 563, & ſeq. & 
2. 

Juventius ſent againſt Andriſcus, 422. His raſhneſs, ib. De- 

feated and ſlain, 42 3. 


L. 
Lia, concubine of Demetrius, 315. 
a city in Theſſaly, beſieged, 319. 


Lompfecus ſpared by Alexander by the addreſs of Anaxime- 
nes, 75. Beſieged by Antiochus, 302. a 


Langarus's 


IND E X. 


s known to Alexander, 65. 
Laedice, married to Perſeus, 384. 


—— wit of Antiochus, 464. Poiſohs him, 465. 


Laedicea, by whom built, and whence ſo called, 445. 
Lafthenes, his character, 603, H. 


Laurandians ſeverely puniſhed by Perdiccas, 264. 
Lenneus, regent of Egypt, Paleftine, 557. 
Leomedon's government after Alexander's death, 2 58, 270. 
Leonatus reſcues Alexander from the Malli, 220. Hi 


after the king's death, 258. Succours ter, 319. 
Killed. 3 8 58 Antipater, 319 


Leonidas, tutor of Alexander, 60. Appointed to command 
the turbulent battalion, x57. 


Leofthenes's zeal for democracy, 318. Succeſs and death, 


319. 
Ledidus made — of Ptolemy Epiphanes, 498, & B. 
Liba, where ſituate, 479, 8. 


Ligoras's ſtratagem at the ſiege of Sardis, 491, Y 


Livius the Roman admiral, defeats Antiochus, 522. His | 


ſucceſs in the Helleſpont, 523. Succeeded by Æmili- 


1 

Lycophran wars with Philip, 11. 

Lycus, a river, deſcribed, 479: ; 

Lyſandra married to Agathocles ſon of Lyſimachus, 355. Per- 
ſecuted by Arfione, ib. Flies to Seleucus, ib. 

Lyfias ſent againſt the Fews, 575. Defeated by them, 577. 
Seines on the government of Syria, 582, Defeated by 
Judas Maccabeus, 584. Cauſes Ofavins to be ai- 
ſaffinated, 588. Seized by his own ſoldiers, 593. Put to 
death by Demetrius, ib. - | 

Lyficles, defeated by Philip, 40. Put to death, ib. 

Lyfimachia, rebuilt by Antiochus, 503. Forſaken by him, 


F. : 

L . tutor to Alexander, 60. His poſt after the 
king's death, 258. Defends it againſt Seuthes, 262. 
Gets Thrace by the new treaty, 293. Marches againſt 
Antigonss, 1, & ſeq. His ſucceſs againſt. Deme- 
trius, 307. Seizes on Macedon, 355. Poiſons his eldeſt 
ſon, ib. Defeated and killed by Seleucus, 356. 


M. 


M ACCABEES, their victories over the Syrians, 573, 
576, 584, & ſeq. Make peace with Lyſias, 584. 


Macedonia, 


IN D E KX. 

Macedonia, invaded by the Athenians, 19. By the thri- 
ans, 22. Subdued by the Romans, 402, & ſeq. Its new 
diviſion, government, &c. 407, & ſeq. Various changes 
ſince, 416, & ſeq. 

Macedonians, rewarded by Alexander, 235. Mutiny, 236. 
Frighted at a lunar eclipſe, , 

Macedonian empire, how divided after Alexander's death, 

258, 270. 

Macren 8 treachery to the king of Egypt, 561, S. Mention- 
ed often in the /daccabees, ib. 


Magas, king of Libya's alliance with Ptolemy, 462. Broken 
by his widow, 76. 


Magneſia, the battle of, 536, & ſeq. 

A 2 — —_ 210. Defeated, ih. 
& leq. & 219, & ſeq 

Ald. beſieged by the Scythians, 167. Relieved by 
Alexander, 170. 

Mardi, ſubdued by Alexander, 145. 

Marmarians, their deſperate defence aganſt Alexander, 86. 
Force the Macedonian guard, ib. 

Maronites plundered by Onomaſtus, 374. 

Martius outwits Perſeus, 337. Sent againſt him, 390, Gets 
into the vale of Tempe, 391. Ill ſucceſs in . 

Mifera, beſieged and taken by Alexander, 198, & ſeq. 

Maſſagetæ defeated by Craterus, 189 

HMazaces ſurrenders to Alexander, 122, 123, 130, 131. 

Medius feaſts Alexander, 244. 

Megalopolitans beſieged by Polyſperchon 331, & ſeq. 

Megaſthenes's character and writings, 4577 & M. 

Meleager declares for Aridæus, 254. His character, 
Suppianted by Perdiccas, 256. 


brother of Ceraunus, choſen king of Macedon, 3 58. 
Deprived by his ſubjects, 76. 


Memnon defeated by py 77. Defencs Miletus, 81. 


Defends Halicarnaſſus, $3, & leq. 
Menelaus the Few, buys = high-prieſthood, 558. Apoſ- 
tatiſes, ib. © Cauſes Onias to be murdered, 559. Con- 
victed of many crimes, 561. 
12 wounded at Guagamela, 128. 
ran rd s ſpeech to the Romans, 509. 
illus facilitates Demetrius's eſcape, 590. 
442 perſuades Porus to ſubmit to Alexander, 208. 
Maſſene beſieged by Demetrius, 50 5- 
Metellus defeats the Fſeudo-Philip in Maceden, 426. Re- 
duces it into a Roman province, ib. & leq. 


Met bone 


Py kc. " i. | = 


1N 9 E ©. 
Metbone razed by Philip, . | 
Miletum beſieged by Alexander, 81. 
Mino's haughty ſpeech to the Roman embaſſad 


ors, 516. 
Mithridates goes over to Alexander, 8 5. EY 
Molo, prince of Syria, revolts from Antzochus, 474, & ſeq. 
Deteats his generals, 476. Is defeated, 480. Kills him- 
ſelf, ib. His body crucified, 481. 2 
Moaſaic laws, whether copied by Ariftotle, 86, F. 
Muficanus's ſubmiſſion and preſents to Alexander, 223. Re- 
volts, and is crucified, 224, & H. 
Mycaberna taken by Philip, 13, 14- 
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Myndians deceive with falſe promiſes, and repulſe Alexander, | 


83. 


. 


N. 


Nee Arabs invaded by Antigonus, 289. & ſeq. Make 
peace with his ſon, 290. Fall foul on his collector of 

the bitumen, 291. | 

Nearchus made admiral to Alexander, 218. Sails down the 
Indus, 226, & ſeq. & I. Rejoins Alexander, 231, 232. 

Neala us, his tragical end, 481. 

Neoptolemus, a flattering poet to Philip, 46, L. 

the ſon of Amyntas, killed at Halicarnaſſus, 84. 


- governor of Armenia, defeated by Eumenes. 267, & 
ſeq. Killed, 268. 


Nicea built by Alexander, 209. | 
Nicanor's lot after Alexander's death, 270. Defeated by 
Seleucut, 287. Refuſes to obey Polyſperchon's edit, 329. 
Defeated by Clytus, 332. Defeats him, ibid. Slain by 
Caſſander, ibid. | 
Nicolaus, officer to Ptolemy, his fidelity to him, 487. Made 
his generaliſſimo, ib. Defeated by Antiochus, 488. 
Nicias, Perſeus's general, throws his treaſure into the ſea, 
391. Put to death to conceal it, ib. 
| Yitomedes, prince of Bithynia, calls in the Gauls, 459. Gives 
them part of Afra Minor, ib. 


O. 


Of THS how taken and given by the Romans, 544, 545- 
Otavius, Roman admiral, 396. Diſcharges his duty 
well, 1b. Brings Perſeus priſoner to the conſul, 405. 
— — Sent to be guardian to young Eupator, 584. Mur- 
dered by Lyſias, 588. 
— dethrones Ariarathes VI. 597. 
| Olympias, 


Olophernes, «l. Orap 
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235. | | 
2 4 ſubmits to Alexander, 224, & H. 


IND E X. 


Olympuas, Philip's queen, her character, 45. Divorce, ib. 
Meſſage to Alexander, 121, 141. Forced to xetire into 
Epirus, 2974+ Inſtances of her pride and cruelty, 326, B. 
Reealled by Polyſperchon, 327. Her cruel behaviour at 

ber return, 333- Shuts herſelf up in Pydua, 335. Be- 

ſieged by Caſſander, ib. Put to death, 336. 

queen of Acarnania, all Wh Demetrius II. 

67. 

O inſtituted by Philip, 14. 

Olynthians invaded by Philip, 13. & ſeq, Cauſe defended by 
Demoſthenes, ib. | 

Onoficritus, his character as an author, 215 ſub fin. not, 
Made captain of a galley by Alexander, 218. 

Onias, the worthy Jewiſh high-prieſt, falls out with Simon, 
550. Oppoſes Heliodorus, ib. & ſeq. Depoſed by Antio- 
chus, 556. Murdered at Antioch by Andronicus, 5 59. 

Onamarchus, general of the Phocians, defeats Philip, 11. 
Killed by him, ib. 

Ora, a city in India, taken by Alexander, 209, & ſeq. 

Oracle at Delphi, an account of it, 48, note. 

Orchemenus, rebuilt by Alexander, 68. 

Oreos in Eubæa taken by Philip, 24. 

Oritæ ſubdued by Alexander, 228. 

Oroandes s treachery to Perſeps, 404- 

Orantobates made Fa of Media, 284. 

Orophernes, vid. Olophernes, 596. 

Orſines put to death for his cruelty, 233» & M. 

Oxathres faves Dariug's life, 97, I. Put to death, 234, 


Oxus, how paſſed by Alexander, 163. | 

Oxyartes ſurrenders to Alexander, 193. Prevails on Chorienes 
to do the ſame, 194. Receives marks of the conqueror's 
favour, ib. & ſeq. His lot after that monarch's death, 


270. 5 N 6 
Oxydrace confederate againſt Alexander, 218. Defeated, 


222, & leq. 


p. 


Prtanchus wounded in a ſingle combat and defeated by 

1 Hyrrbus, 351, 352. 

Paphlagonia ſubmits to Alexander, 93. 

Parijatis, daughter of Ochus, married to Alexander, 235. 

Parmenio ſeizes on Darius's treaſure, g8, 103, & ſeq. Sur- 
rounded by Per ſians at Guagamela, 128. Succoured by 


IN D E X. 
Alerander, ib. & O. Accufed by his fon, 153. Put to 
- death, 154. | | 
Paropamiſus, the country of, deſcribed, 159, note, and 


1 | ; 
the mountain of, 160. 
Parthia, the kingdom of, when and by whom founded, 


464 

Patrecles forced to abandon Babylon, 291. Defeated and kil- 
led by the Hithynians, 459. A 

Pattala, the king of, ſubmits to Alexander, 225. 

Pauſanias, murderer of Philip, his motive, 52, & ſeq. 

Pella, taken by the Romans, 402. 

Peluſum taken by Antiochus, 562, 568. Surrendered to A. 
lexander, 115. | 

Perdiccas, Alexander's general, his advice after his death, 253. 
Character, 254, & ſeq, Supplants and puts Meleager to 
death, 257. His great power, ib. & ſeq. Subdues Cap- 

decia, 263. Marries Nicea, 264. Wars with Ptolemy, 

urdered by his men, 269. 

a traitor to Eumenes, hanged, 271. 

Perga delivered up to the Ramans, 543, & P. 

Perinthus, al. Peryntbus, beſieged by Philip, 25, 35. Re- 
lieved by Phocion, 35. 

Per ſepolis deſtroyed by Alexander, 138, & ſeq. 

Perſeas, the natural ſon of Philip, cabals againſt his brother, 
373, 377+ Diſcovered, and diſinherited, 381. Mounts 


the throne by main force, 382. His character, &c. ib. & 


3. Surrenders to Octavius, 404. How treated by the 

— 405, & ſeq. Vindicated againſt the Roman 

writers, 409, D. His miſerable end, 413. Character and 
progeny, 414, & ſeq, 

Perſians worſhip Alexander, 182, & X. 

Petra plundered by Antigonus, 290. 

Peuceſtas's lot after Alexunder's death, 270. Outwitted by 
Eumenes, 276, & ſeq. His treachery to him, 282. Pu- 
niſhed, 284. 

Phalanx, by whom invented, 4, B. | 

Pharaimenes,, king of ChÞ:raſmene, 187. His embaſſy to H- 
lexander, ib. ; 

Vor. VIII. 4 L - Pher: opharus, 


IN 9. 

Phernophorus, Ptolem. Phil. why fo called, 465. 

Philip It. comes into Macedonia, 1. His policy, 2, & A. 

Defeats Argeus, 5. Makes peace with Athens, ib. 

His conqueſts, 6, & ſeq. Loſes an eye, 9, & D. His 

ſucceſs in Theſſaly, to, & ſeq. Againſt Olynthians, 

13, & ſeq. akes peace with Athens, 16. Puts an end 

to the ſacred war, 17, & ſeq. Invades part of Thrace, 

21, & ſeq. & F. Eubaea, 24, & ſeq. Propontis, 25, 

& ſeq. "Nis letter to the Athenians, 27, & ſeq. Driven 

by Phocion, 35. Defeats the Triballi, 36. Choſen ge- 

neral by the A:nphifFyons, 37. Beats the confederates, 

40. Makes peace with Athens, 42. Arms againſt Xerxes, 
„& ſeq. Marries Cleepatra, 45. Murdered, 53. 

it; character, 55, & ſeq. 

Caſſander's general ſucceſs in Ætolia, 340. 

* the ſun of Demetrius II. left an infant, 367. Proſ- 
pers under his uncle Doſon, ib. & (eq. Mounts the Ma- 
cedonian throne, 371. His treachery to Aratus and his 
ſon, 372. Overpowered by the Romans,. 373, & ſeq. 
Vain ſtruggles againſt them, 372, & ſeq, Family broils, 
377; Puts his fon to death, 379. Runs mad, 380. His 

cath, 381. 
= pretended fon of Perſeus, vid. Andriſcus, 


417+ 

— Phrygian and cruel governor of Judæa, 564. 

a RE, of Syria, 580, & ſeq. D and put 

to death by Lyſias, 587. 

— the Acarnanian, his faithfulneſs to Alexander, 94 
His lot after his death, 270. 

Pbiliſtides, tyrant of Oreus, made ſo by Philip, 24, note. 

Philla, daughter of Antipater, married to Craterus, 323- 

Philo choſen chief of the rebels, 261. 

Philacles betrays young Demetrius, 379. Put to death, 

80. 

Pillar, firſt king of Pergamus, 454, K. Buys the bo- 
dy of Seleucus, 457. 

Philotas ſuſpected of treaſon, 153. Tortured and put to 
death, 154. His character, 155, & ſeq. 

Philoxenus's lot after Alexander's death, 270. 

Pbocians war with Philip, 11, & ſeq. 

Pbocis entered by Philip, 17, & ſeq. 

Phrygians, why ſubmit to Midas, 9a. 

Pithon ſent to reduce Muſicanus, 224. Plots againſt Per- 


diceas, 262. Choſen protector of Macedon, 269. Put 
to death by Antigonus, 284. PTE 


— kt againſt mn, 276. 


Plates 
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Platæa rebuilt by Alexander, 68. | 

"—_— advice to young Demetrius, 589, 591, & ſeq. 

Polydamas ſent to kill Parmenio, 155. 

Polyſperchon choſen governor of Alexander's ſons, 273. 
Left with the care of Macedon, &c. 323. Appointed 
Antipater's ſucceſſor, 325, 326, & B. Fiis character, 
and wrong meaſures, 327, FA ſeq. Firſt edict confuſes 
all Greece, 329. Cruelty to the Peloponnefians, 331. De- 
feated by Callas 334, & ſeq. Forced to flee into Greece, 

- Murders Hercules and his mother, 343. 
why nm. defeated by the Romans, 522. His fecond de- 
3 5 O. 

Popilius, bis ſpeech to Antiochus, 570. 

Porthmes in Eubea, taken by Philip, 24. 

Porus oppoſes Alexander, 205, & feq. Loſes his ſon, 207. 
Is defeated, 208. How honoured by the conqueror, 
209. 

another of that name abandons his kingdom to Alex- 
ander, 210. 

Potidea in Macedon, taken by Philip, 7. 

Praxo diſcovers. Perſens's treachery, 385. 

Propontis invaded by Philip, 25, & ſeq. 

Pruſias king of Bithynia, rejects the offers of Antiochus, 

28 


528. 

Ptolemy Sater ſent to ſeize Beſſus, 163. Defeats the Aſpii, 
197. His advice after Alexander's death, 253. Poſt and 
government, 270. Flouriſhing kingdom, 265. Invaded 
by Pergiccas, 266. Allies with Seleucus, 286. Takes 
Syria from Antiganus, 287, & ſeq. Beaten out of it, 
289. Defeated by Demetrius, 295, & ſeq. Takes the 
title of king, 296. Allies againit Antiganus, 286. In- 

+ Vades Tudæa, &c. 302. 

G — Ceraunus perſecuted by Lyſimachus, 355. His 

treachery to Seleucus, 356, 456. Seizes the Macedonian 
crown, 456. Treachery to Arſinoe, 357. Slain by the 
Gauls, 358. 

— Euergetes, whence ſo called, 468. 

— Epipbanes invaded by Philip and Antiochus, 497. 

Protected by the Romans, ib. & ſeq. 


— — Philometor invaded by Antiochus, 561. Taken 
by him, 563. Reſtored to his crown, 568. Divides 
his kingdom with Phy/chon, ib. Marches into Judæa, 
606, & ſeq. Allies with Demetrius, 607 Reinthroncs 
him, 608, His death _ character, 608, & ſeq. 

4 


Phyſchan 


— ? 
of : \ a \ 
* * . _— 6 * 0 1 a 
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IND E X. 
Ptolemy Phyſchon hrone of his brother, 564, 4 
oxy 4 en, a8. Ther joint authority * 


the Romans, 5 0, & ſeq. 
— — 2 


Driven out 
5 361. 
| Q. 
af” the treaſure of, plundered by Demetrius, 304. 
R. 


R 4#%«th Ammon ſubmits to Antiechus for want of water, 
488. 
9 diſcloſes Perſeus” $ treachery to the Romans, 385, 
eq . 
» where ſituate, 512, G. The battle of, 489. 
Rbodians ally with Perſens, 384. Their haughty meſſage to 
Antiochus, 
Romans oung Ptolemy, 4 
„ 50J- — firſt em 
' ſecond, 514. 


And the free cities of 
y to Antiachus, ibid. & ſeq. 
= Defeat him by we far 2 
And at Aagneſfte, 540, & ſeq e peace 

him, 541, & ſeq. he treaty at length, 543, E Their 


degeneracy from that time 
: a = 193. Captirates him, 


Roxana taken priſoner by Alexa 


1b. Her cruelty — 4 — by Caſſander, 336. 
Murdered by him, 342. a 


SAli, among among the Romans, their office, 532, M. 
Salt of Jupiter — a royal preſent, 120. 
Samaritans apply to Alexander, 112. Diſguſted at his favour 


to the Fews, 122. Murder Andromachus, ibid. Severely 
puniſhed, ibid. 


Sambus ſubmits to Alexander, 224, & H. 
Samian war, whence began, 318. 


Sandrecottus 


INDEX: 


Sandrecettzs drives the Afocedoxians out of Inde, 441. Con- 
Saxgala razed by Alexander, 210, & fee. 
Serdis ſurrendered to Harunder, | | 


Satibarzanes murders Darius, 4 Revolts from Alexander, 
146, & ſeq. Killed by Erigys, 158. | 

Satyrus, his requeſt ts Philip, 15. 

Scipio Nafica ſent into Macedon, 421. 


L. Cornel. ſent againſt Autiochus, 522. Comes to 
Troy, 532. Defeats Antiochus, 549, & ſeq. Makes peace 

with him, 551, & fee. rg 

— Africanus ſerves under his brother, 522. His anſwer 
to Antiochus, 533, Advice to him, 534. His ſon reſtored 
to him, 534, 535- Speech to his embaſſadors, 541. 

Scopas's ſervices to Egypt, 499, & C. Taken priſoner, ib. 

Treaſonable attempt againſt Ptolemy, 505. Puniſhed, 505. 

Scythians defeated by Alexander, 127. Reduced by him, 165, 

& ſeq. Make peace with him, 168. 

Seleucia, by whom built, 444, & F. Recovered from the 
Egyptians, 484. 


oy 
| liſt of them, 433. 


na, Media, &c. ib. His great "SIR 8. Recovers 
Babylon from Demetrias, 440. Aſſumes royal title, 
ibid. Goes into India, ib. & ſeq. Defeats and kills An- 
tigonus, 303, 442. Builds Antioch, 442. Allies with De- 
metrius, 446. Strips him of Cilicia, 447. Imprifons him, 
12, 451. Yields his wife and part of his empire to his 
MN, 452, & fey. His kindneſs to Ptolemy Ceraunus, 
355 feats and kills Lyſimachus, 356, 455. Takes 
the name of Nicator, 105. reacherouſly murdered by 
Ceraunus, 256, 456. His character, 457, & ſeq. 
Callinicus mounts the Syrian throne by parricide, 465. 


Invaded by Ptolemy, 467. Defeated by him, 469. By his 
own brother, 470. Drives him off, 451. Taken priſoner 
by Ar/aces, 472. His death, 473. Why called Callini- 


cus, ibid. 


Seleucus 


1 * D E X. 
Selencus Ceraumt, his character, 8988 474. 
Philopater, the ſon of Ants afuccel ©, hhey23; 
Driven out of Pergamus, 526. Succeeds his father, 547. 
His generality to the temple of Jeruſalem, 549. Poiloned 
by  Heliodorus, 5 52. 

Selga, E * 

Sibyrti promoted genus, 2 

Bite when by Atkins, 499 Solan endo ding have, 


100, K. 
againſt the Jews, 549, & ſeq. 


Simon, a Benjamite, plots againſt 

"3 how treated by 22 99, 135, & ſeq. Her 
death 

Sitalces, put to death for 


1 
Sogdians 8 Alexander, 188, & ſoy. 
Softhenes choſen —.— of Macedon, 359. ny 
the Gh, 38. _ + a 22 


57 offers to deliver up Beſſs to Mexander, 163. Be- 
fieges Maracanda, 165. Defeats Pharnaces, 1 Dri- 
ven off by Alexander, r Heads the revolted egdians, 
189. Defeated by Cents » 190. Murdered by the Scy- 
thians, ib. & A. 
— 1 
to 2 2 

Murdered by Roxana, 261. * 

Steſanor s lot . 270. 

Strato, king of Arados, ſubmits to * too. 

Stratonice married to Seleucus, 304. Yielded by him to his 
fon Ant;ochus, 452, & ſeq. 

Suffes at Carthage, what, 507. | 

Sulpitius ſent to Antiachus, 513, & ſeq. 

9 up to lexander, 133- The great treaſures 
there, ib. 

Syllanus Fun, accuſed by the Macedonians, 47. Condemned 
by his own father, 428. Hangs himſelf, ib. Inference 
drawn from his puniſhment, ih. note K. | 

Syria, the kingdom of, deſcribed, 432. Its boundaries af- 
ter Alexander's death, ib. & 445. Kings, 433. Why 
called Tetrapolis, 445. Invaded by Eumenes and Attalus, 
471. See the reſt ke i its ve kings. 


T, 


IN D E X. 
1. 


T , where firute, $77, & Z. Thought e be 

| Echatan, ib. 

Taxila, a city in India, deſcribed, 204, D. 

Taxiles's ſubmiſſion and preſents to Alexander, 195, & leq. 
Speech to him, 204, D. Sent back to his 


209. 
Telmiſfians great ſoothſayers, 91. 
Telanſſus, the paſs of, taken by Alexander, go. 
. „ . the Spartans, J 
Thehans join wi 1 23 · Join 
- the Greeks againſt him, 39. Defeated, ib. Revolt from 
Alexander, 66. Defeated by him, 679, 
Thebes deſtroyed by Alexander, 67, & ſeq. Rebuilt by 
e, 337. Beſieged and taken by Demetrius, 350. 
Theedotus I T 1 


Syria, » 477- 


— 


goes over to n 485. Made 
- Attempt on Ptolemy's life, and 


by the Romans, 402. 

and crucified; 266. 

Then, Etolian embaſſador's ſpeech to Antiachus, 519. 

Thrace, the kingdom of, invaded by Philip, 22, & note. 

Thraſydeus, made king of Theſſaly for his flattery, 46, L. 

Ty gs a creature of Antiochus, put to death for oppreſ- 
on, 


me ae by the Maccabees with a prodigious loſs, 


l. » Alexander's general, his lot after that prince's 
death, > o. 

. Man. an inſtance of his great juſtice, 

428. 

Talks razed by Alexander, 85. | 

Triballi, defeated by Philip, 36. Make peace with Alexan- 
der, 65. | 

Tripoli, whence ſo called, 588, D. 

Tuta ſucceeds her huſband in July ia, 366. Her ill conduct, ib. 

Tyre beſieged by Alexander, og. Taken and reſettled, 109, 
& ſeq. Taken by Antigonus, 286. By Ptolemy, 288. 
Betrayed to Antiochus, 485. 


Tyrians 


XN PD FE K. 


Thrians refuſe to admit Alexander, 104. Their brave de- 
fence, 105, & ſeq. 'Ciudlly butchered him, 108, 
_ —_—— PO" 
[] Z74XNs defeated by Mexander, 134, 135- 


* 


X. " 
Ye E NOORAT'BS'» charatter, writings, and death, 


2327, A. EE” 3 Foy | 
Xenoetas, ab of Antiochus, defeated and killed, 476. 
rer: advice to Antiechus, 49 © 


Z. | 
£7 4B DIE L munien Miexonder Ne, bob. 
64 Zariaſpe, ſurrendered to Alexander, 170. 


